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N  this  volume  Wellington's  campaigning  in  is 

•followed  no  further  than  the  day  (Augu^st  Slst)  on 
which  he  set  out  from  Madrid  to  drive  back  Clausel 
from  the  Domo.  Reasons  of  space  make  it  impossible  to 
include  the  siege  of  Burgos  and  the  retreat  which  followed. 
I  had  written  the  narrative  of  them,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible to  add  six  long  chapters  to  the  620  pages  already 
in  print.   The  fact  is  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Wellington's  army,  the  year  1812  was  much  more 
tightly  packed  with  military  events  than  any  which 
had  gone  before.  In  1809  there  was  nothing  important 
to  chronicle  after  August :  in  1810  the  Anglo-Poi  tuguese 
^    did  not  come  into  the  forefront  of  the  war  till  July, 
when  Massena  had  crossed  the  frontier  and  laid  siege  to 
Almeida.    In  1811  the  year  opened  with  a  deadk)ck, 
which  was  only  ended  by  the  commencement  of  Mas- 
^    sena's  retreat  on  March  9th,  and  concluded  with  a 
i    similar  deadlock  which  endured  irom  July  to  December 
^  — ^mtemipted  only  by  the  short  campaign  of  £1  Bodon 
and  Aldea  da  Ponte,  and  this  covered  only  a*  week 
J    [Sept.  22-9].    In  1812  the  great  strategical  operations 
began  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  with  the  concentration 
^   for  the  si^e  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  did  not  end  till 
the  last  week  of  November — ^which  saw  \A'ellington  once 
more  encamped  under  the  walls  of  that  fortress.  For 
^  eleven  months  on  end  he  had  been  on  the  move,  with  only 
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a  brief  rest  in  cantonments  between  April  24th,  the  day 
when  he  gave  up  his  pursuit  of  Marmont  in  Northern 
Portugal,  and  the  end  of  May,  when  his  divisions  began 
to  assemble  a^ain  for  the  projected  march  on  Salamanca. 
But  for  this  short  break  his  operations  were  continuous, 
and  the  narrative  of  them  must  of  necessity  be 
lengthy. 

The  campaign  of  1812  cannot  be  called  the  greatest 
exhibition  of  military  genius  in  Wellington's  career : 
that  distinction  must  be  given  to  the  campaign  of  1813. 
But  it  included  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  most  skil- 
fully fought  and  the  most  decisive  of  all  his  victories, 
^  the  beating  of  forty  thousand  men  in  forty  minutes.* 
And  its  earlier  epiMides,  the  two  sudden  strokes  which 
ended  in  the  storming  of  Qudad  Rodngo  and  of  Badajoz, 
deserve  the  closest  attention,  as  showing  a  marvellous 
power  of  utilizing  opportunities,  and  solving  time- 
problems  of  the  most  complicated  sort.  We  shall  see 
how  Wellington,  in  face  of  an  enemy  whose  whole  force 
wa?>  iiiv  superior  to  his  own,  so  conducted  his  operations 
that  he  had  success  in  his  hands  before  the  l^Vencli 
armies  could  concentrate  to  overwhelm  him.  He  would 
have  been  victorious  in  181 even  Avithout  the  assistance 
that  was  given  him  during  the  early  months  of  the  year 
by  Napoleon's  misguided  orders  from  Paris,  and  in  the 
summer  by  Soult's  repeated  and  deliberate  refusal  to 
co-operate  with  King  Joseph  and  Marmont  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  French  cause  in  Spain.  The  limits 
of  his  success  were  largely  extended  by  those  adven- 
titious circumstances,  but  even  witliout  them  he  must 
have  achieved  great  things  by  force  of  the  combinations 
which  he  liud  prepared. 
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The  reader  will  find  that  I  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  the  precise  worknig  out  of  the  effect  of  Napoleon's 
successive  dispatches  to  Mannont,  with  reference  to  the 
time  at  which  each  was  received,  and  the  influence 
whicli  it  had  on  the  Marsliars  movements.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  careful  study  has  convinced  me  that  Mar- 
mont's  justification  of  his  own  actions  from  January  to 
May,  written  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Memoir eSy 
is  in  the  main  fair  and  sensible,  and  that  his  criti- 
cism of  his  master's  orders  is  as  sotmd  as  it  is  lucid. 
ISaj)ier  held  the  reverse  opinion,  but  his  arguments 
in  support  of  it  are  unconvincing :  he  is  set  on  proving 
his  idol  infallible  at  all  costs,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
cases. 

I  find  myself  equally  at  variance  with  Napi^'s  esti- 
mate of  the  relative  share  of  responsibility  that  falls  on 
Soult  upon  the  uiie  side  and  King  Joseph  and  Jourdan 
on  the  other,  for  the  disasters  of  the  summer  of  1812. 
Jourdan's  plan  of  campaign,  set  out  in  his  ^  May  Mimaire ' 
[see  pp.  ^30i]-ll],  is  a  luost  clear-lieudt d  and  practicable 
scheme ;  the  adoption  of  it  would  iiave  reduced  the 
effect  of  Wellington's  strategy,  and  have  set  a  limit  to  his 
successes.  Soult  wrecked  the  whole  scheme  by  wilful 
disobedieiu^e,  which  sinned  as  much  against  military 
discipline  as  against  common  sense.  The  counter-pro- 
jects which  he  kept  sending  to  Jourdan  and  the  King 
were  founded  on  his  own  personal  desires,  not  on  a 
consideration  of  the  general  situation  in  the  Peninsula. 
Soult  had  been  kind  and  courteous  to  Napier  while  the 
historian  was  working  at  the  French  archives,  and  had 
placed  his  own  private  papers  at  his  disposition.  I  think 
that  the  obligation  was  repaid  by  the  mildness  of  the 
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censures  passed  on  the  Marshal's  strange  behaviour  in 

the  summer  of  1812. 

A  smaller  proportion  of  the  pages  of  this  volume  than 
ol  its  predecessors  is  occupied  by  the  tale  of  those  cam- 
paigns in  the  Peninsula  in  which  the  British  took  uo 
part.   The  year  1812  commences  with  the  surrender  of 
Blake  and  the  occupation  of  Valencia  by  the  French. 
When  that  great  city  and  the  army  that  had  been  driven 
into  it  succumbed  before  Suchet's  attack,  there  was  no 
longer  any  large  Spanish  force  in  the  field,  and  the 
operations  of  Lacy,  Ballasteros,  and  the  Galicians  are 
of  only  secondary  importance  and  require  no  great 
attention.    Indeed  the  most  effective  service  done 
against  the  French  in  1812  was  that  of  the  guerrilleios 
of  Aragon,  Cantabria,  and  Navarre,  whose  obstinate 
resistance  immobilized  such  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
280,000  imperial  troops  that  lay  in  Spain.    It  will  be  . 
noted  that  I  have  had  to  devote  a  considerable  number  ' 
of  pages  to  a  much-neglected  episode  of  the  summer  of  ; 
1812    Llie  cumpuigus  against  Caffarelli  of  llic  irregular  " 
bands  of  the  North,  assisted  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  . 
Home  Popham.    It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  by  inunobiliziiig  tlic  ;]5,0U0  men  of  the  French 
Army  of  the  North,  they  co-operated  in  the  most 
effective  way  with  Wellington,  and  had  their  share 
in  making  the  Salamanca  campaign  a  success  for  the 
aUies.  — ^ 

I  trust  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
topographical  details  clear  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
and  more  especially  Suiamanca,  all  of  which  I  have 
visited.  I  spent  many  hours  going  over  the  ground  at 
the  ArapUes,  and  found  that  no  mere  map  could  have 
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enabled  one  to  grasp  the  situation  in  a  satisfactory 

labiiion. 

I  have  once  more  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  the 
owners  of  two  great  files  of  Peninsular  War  documents, 

who  were  good  enough  to  place  them  at  my  disposition 
and  to  allow  me  to  bring  them  to  Oxford.  The  D'Urban 
papers,  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D'Urban,  of  Newport 
House,  near  Exeter,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  Beresford's  Chief-of-the-Sta^,  continue  to  be 
of  immense  value  all  through  181^.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  year  Sir  Benjamin  was  stUl  at  the  Portuguese  head- 
quartersy  and  his  diary  and  correspondence  give  the 
views  of  those  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing 
^VeUington's  plans  from  the  inside.  In  June  he  was 
appointed  to  another  post,  that  of  commanding  the 
detached  Portuguese  cavalry  brigade  which  covered 
Welhngton's  left  flank  in  the  Salamanca  campaign ; 
his  notes  as  to  his  operations  are  of  extreme  interest 
throughout  June,  July,  and  August;  the  narratives 
winch  he  drew  up  concerning  his  own  fortunes  at  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  and  at  the  unfortunate  combat  of 
Majalahonda,  have  cleared  up  several  obscure  problems, 
which  no  pubhsiied  material  could  have  enabled  me  to 
solve. 

The  papers  of  Sir  George  Scovell,  lent  me  by  his 
great -nephew,  Mi*.  G.  Scovell,  of  Hove,  had  already 
begun  to  be  of  use  to  me  in  the  chronicle  of  1811.  But 
in  1812  they  are  of  far  greater  importance,  since  it  was 
early  in  that  year  that  Scovell  was  placed  by  Wellington 
in  charge  of  the  toilsome  duty  of  studying  and  decoding 
all  French  captured  dispatches  written  in  cipher.  The 
originals  were  left  in  his  huudb,  and  only  the  interpre- 
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tationSy  written  out  in  f  ull^  were  made  over  to  the 

Commander-in-Chief.  These  oii^anals,  often  scraps  of 
the  smallest  dimeusions  made  to  be  concealed  in 
secret  places  about  the  person  of  the  bearer,  are 
historical  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest.  Their 
importance  is  so  great  that  I  liave  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  in  Appendix  XV  a  detailed  account  of 
them,  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  '  Great  Paris  Cipher  ' 
— ab  bcovell  called  it — and  oi  the  contents  of  each 
document. 

I  must  mention,  as  in  jnevious  volumes,  much  kind 
help  given  to  me  from  abroad.  The  authorities  of 
the  Paris  War  Office  have  continued  to  facilitate  my 
researches  among  their  bulky  cartoun,  I  have  to  notice 
with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  M.  Mar- 
tinien,  who  did  so  much  for  me  while  I  was  compiling 
volumes  III  and  IV  of  this  work.  I  mucli  missed  his 
guidance  while  working  over  the  material  of  1612  during 
the  last  two  autumns.  Colonel  Juan  Arzadun,  of  the 
Madrid  Artillery  Museum,  has  continued  to  send  me 
occasional  information,  and  I  am  bpccially  obhged  to 
Don  Rafael  Farias  for  procuring  for  me»  and  making 
me  a  present  of,  that  very  rare  document  the  1822 
'  Estados  de  los  ejercitos  espanoles  durante  la  guerra 
contra  Bonaparte/  a  collection  of  morning-states  and 
tables  of  organization  on  which  I  had  in  vain  tried  to 
lay  hands  during  three  successive  visits  to  Madrid. 
Another  gift  of  the  highest  value  was  the  complete  set 
of  Beresford's  Or  dens  do  Dia  for  the  Portuguese  army, 
ranging  over  the  whole  war.  This  most  useful  series 
was  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rafael 
Reynolds,  the  companion  of  my  last  Portuguese  tour. 
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who  found  a  copy  of  this  almost  unprocurable  file  at 
Lisbon,  I  owe  the  two  views  of  the  field  of  Salamanca 
to  the  camera  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Aimstrong,  who  sent  them 
to  me  along  with  many  other  interesting  Peninsular 

photographs. 

Three  friends  in  England  have  continued  to  give  me 
help  of  the  most  invaluable  kind.  Mr.  C.  T.  Atkinson, 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  has  looked  through  the  whole 
of  my  proof 89  and  furnished  me  with  innumerable  notes, 
which  enabled  me  to  add  to  the  accuracy  of  my  narra- 
tive. He  has  also  written  me  an  appendix,  No.  XIV, 
concerning  the  English  troops  which  in  1812  operated  on 
the  East  coast  of  Spain — and  the  others  which  formed  the 
garrisons  oi  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  Tarifa.  The  Hon.  John 
Fortescue,  the  historian  of  the  British  army,  has  not 
only  answered  at  length  my  queries  on  many  obscure 
problems,  but  has  lent  me  the  file  of  his  transcripts  of 
French  dispatches  for  1812,  a  good  many  of  which, 
and  those  of  high  importance,  were  unknown  to  me. 
They  were  especially  valuable  for  Suult  s  operations. 
Our  narratives  of  the  campaigns  of  1812  will  appear 
almost  simultaneously,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
all  our  main  opinions  are  in  agreement.  Major  J.  H. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  has  once  more  contributed  to  this  volume 
an  *  Artillery  Appendix  *  on  the  same  lines  as  those  for 
1810  and  1811  in  vols.  Ill  and  iV.  His  researches  have 
always  proved  exhaustive  and  invaluable  for  the  history 
of  his  old  Corps. 

Lastly,  the  compiler  of  the  Index,  a  task  executed 
this  summer  under  very  trying  conditions,  must  receive, 
for  the  fifth  time,  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  her  labour 
of  love. 
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As  in  previous  volumes,  the  critic  may  find  some 
slight  discrepancies  between  the  figuies  given  with 
r^ard  to  strengths  of  regiments  or  losses  in  action  in 
the  text  and  in  the  Appendices.  This  results  from  the 
fact  tiiat  many  official  documents  contain  incorrect 
arithmetic^  which  was  only  discovered  by  the  inde- 
fatigable proof-readers  of  the  Clar^don  Press>  who 
have  tested  all  the  figures,  and  found  not  infrequent 
(if  minute)  errors.  The  text  was  printed  off  before 
the  Appendices  were  finally  dealt  with:  where  the 
numbers  differ  those  in  the  Appendices  are,  of  course, 
to  be  preferred.  But  the  worst  discrepancies  do  not  get 
beyond  units  and  tens. 

C.  OMAN. 

OXFOBD  : 
JiillySr,  1914. 


Note. — When  every  page  of  the  text,  appendices,  and 
index  of  this  volume  has  been  i)rinted  off,  and  tlie  final 
proofs  of  the  preface  arc  passing  through  my  hands,  comes 
the  news  that  Great  Britain  is  most  unexpectedly  involved 
in  a  war  to  which  there  can  be  no  parallel  named  save  the 
struggle  that  ended  just  a  hundred  years  ago.  May  her 
strength  be  used  as  effectively  against  military  despotism 
in  the  twentieth  as  it  was  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Aug,  5,  1914. 
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SUCHETS  CONQUEST  OF  VALENCIA, 

SEPTEMBER  1811-JANUARY  1812 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  INVASION  OF  VALENCIA.   SIB6B  OF  SAGDNTUM. 
SEPTEMBER— OCTOBER  1811 

In  the  last  volume  of  this  work  the  chronicle  oi  all  the  cam- 
paigns of  1811  was  completed,  save  in  one  comer  of  Spain, 
where,  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  fortwies  of  the  French  armies 
have  only  been  pursued  down  to  the  recall  of  Marshal  Mac- 
donald  to  Paris  on  October  28th*  Already,  before  the  Duke  of 
Tarentum  had  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  generals  who  had 
been  withdrawn  and  superseded  for  failure  in  Catalonia,  another 
series  of  operations  had  been  begun  in  the  East,  which  was 
destined  to  lead  directly  to  one  more  Spanisli  disaster,  but 
indirectly  to  the  ruin  of  the  1*  rench  cause  in  Spain.  For,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out  in  the  last  pages  of  the  last  volume  \ 
it  was  to  be  the  diversion  by  Napoleon's  orders  of  French 
divisions  eastward,  from  the  borders  of  Portugal  to  those  of 
Valencia,  that  was  to  give  Wellington  his  long-desired  oppor- 
tunity of  opening  a  successful  offensive  campaign  against  his 
immediate  opponents  in  the  West.  The  fall  of  Valencia  was  to 
lead  to  the  fait  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  January  1812. 

It  will  be  remembered  tiiat  the  Emperor's  ambitious  schemes 
for  the  conquest  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Valencia,  the  last  district 
of  eastern  Spain  where  he  had  as  yet  secured  no  solid  foothold, 
had  been  deferred  perforce  till  Figueras  fell,  on  August  19, 1811. 
As  long  as  that  great  fortress,  which  lies  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  French  frontier,  and  blocks  the  main  road  from  Ferpignan 
to  Barcelona,  had  been  maintained  against  Macdonald  by  the 
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resnbife  Martinez,  it  was  ini]iossit)]<'  to  take  up  a  new  offensive 
campaign  :  ail  the  disposable  French  troops  in  Catalonia  were 
immobilized  around  the  stubborn  garrison.  At  length  the 
remnant  of  the  starving  miqueletes  had  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  the  troops  which  had  been  lor  so  long  blockading  them 
became  disposable  for  the  assistance  of  Sucbety  whose  *  Army 
of  Aragon '  was  to  deliver  the  main  blow  against  Valencia. 

Six  days  after  the  surrender  of  Figueras  the  news  that  the 
obstacle  to  advance  had  been  at  last  removed  reached  Paris,  on 
August  25,  and  on  the  same  evening  Berthier  WTote,  by  his 
master's  orders,  to  bid  Suchet  move  forward  :  *  Everything  leads 
us  to  believe  that  Valencia  is  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  that,  when 
Murviedro  has  been  taken  and  a  battle  in  the  open  field  has 
been  won,  that  city  will  surrender.  If  you  judge  otherwise, 
and  fhinls  that  you  must  wait  to  bring  up  your  siege  artillery 
for  the  attack  on  the  place,  or  that  you  must  wait  for  a  better 
season  [i.  e.  early  autumn]  to  commence  the  operation,  I  must 
inform  you  that,  in  every  case,  it  is  the  imperative  order  of  the 
Emperor  that  your  head-quarters  are  to  be  on  Valencian 
territory  on  or  about  September  15th,  and  as  far  forward  towards 
the  city  as  possible.' 

The  orders  were  feasible,  and  (as  we  shall  see)  were  duly 
executed :  but  Napoleon  had  committed  his  usual  mistake  of 
undervaluing  the  tenacity  of  the  Spanish  enemy,  whom  he  so 
deeply  despised.  Suchet  set  his  troops  in  motion  on  Septem* 
ber  15th ;  he  took  Murviedro— but  only  after  a  desperate  siege 
of  two  months — ^he  beat  the  army  of  Valencia  in  a  very  decisive 
pitched  battle,  but  the  city  by  no  means  fulfiUed  the  Emperor's 
prophecy  by  a  prompt  surrender.  Fighting  round  its  walls 
went  on  for  five  weeks  after  Murviedro  fell :  and  it  was  not  till 
troops  had  been  brought  to  aid  Suchet  from  very  remote 
provinces,  that  he  at  last  compelled  the  capitulation  of  Valencia 
after  the  New  Year  of  1812  had  passed.  Before  the  city  yielded 
Wellington  was  on  the  move,  far  away  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  and  it  was  not  many  days  after  Suchet's  aide*de<<»mp 
brought  the  glorious  news  of  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  that 
Marmont's  aide-de-camp  foUowed,  with  the  wholly  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  tidings  that  the  British  had  stormed  Qudad 
Rodrigo,  and  that  the  hold  of  the  French  army  on  Leon  and 
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Castile  had  been  shaken.  The  one  piece  of  informatioQ  was  the 
complement  and  consequenee  of  the  other. 

Suchet's  invasion  of  Valeneia,  in  short,  was  a  much  harder 
and  more  venturesome  enterprise  than  his  master  had  calculated. 
It  was  trae  that  the  Spanish  forces  in  front  of  him  seemed  in 
September  wholly  incapable  of  holding  him  bad^.  The  Army 
of  Catalonia  had  been  reduced  by  a  series  of  disasters,  cul- 
minating in  the  falls  of  Tarragona  and  Figueras,  to  a  mere 
remnant  of  8,000  men,  lurking  in  the  high  hills  of  the  interior. 
The  Army  of  Valeneiu  had  made  a  miserable  exhibition  t)f  itself 
during  the  last  year  :  it  had  brought  no  effective  help  to  the 
Catalans,  and  whenever  an}'"  of  its  detaeliments  eanie  into 
contact  with  the  French,  they  had  invariably  suffered  dis- 
creditable defeats,  even  when  their  numbers  were  far  greater 
than  those  of  the  invaders.  Of  all  the  armies  of  Spain  this  was 
undoubtedly  the  one  with  the  worst  fighting  reputation.  It 
was  to  small  profit  that  the  Captain-General  was  raising  yet 
newer  and  rawer  battalions  than  those  which  already  existed^ 
to  swell  the  numbers,  but  not  the  eflSeieney,  of  hts  command. 
In  July  the  nominal  total  of  the  Valenciaii  army,  including  tlic 
irregulars  of  the  '  flying  column  '  of  the  Empecinado,  had  been 
just  30,000  men.  By  October  there  were  36,000  under  arms, 
including  the  new  '  Reserve  Division  whose  six  battalions  of 
recruits  had  only  185  officers  to  6,000  men — an  allowance  of 
one  officer  to  45  men,  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  proportion 
that  is  necessary  even  ammig  good  veteran  troops.  But  in 
truth  the  only  valuable  fighting  force  that  was  present  in  the 
kingdom  in  September  was  the  infantry  of  the  two  weak 
divisions  of  the  old  Albuera  army,  under  Zayas  and  Lardizabal, 
whom  Blake  had  brought  round  from  Cadiz  with  him,  when  he 
assumed  command  of  the  Eastern  pro\incLS.  They  did  not 
between  them  muster  more  than  0,000  bayonets,  but  were  ffood 
old  troops,  who  were  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  oncoming 
campaign. 

In  addition,  it  was  possible  that  Valencia  might  be  able  to 

'  '  The  Hcscrve  Division'  consisted  of  u  3rd  battalion  from  some  of  the  old 
regiments  of  the  Valendan  army,  viz.  1st  of  Savoya,  Avila,  Don  Carlos, 
Yolimteera  ot  Castile,  Casadores  de  Valencia,  Oiihiiela.  They  were  each 
about  1,000 1110118,  bu^^  avenged  imly  22  olBcen  per  battalioii. 
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draw  a  few  thousand  men  to  her  aid  from  the  depleted  army 
of  Murcia,  which  had  suffered  so  severely  at  Soult*s  hands 
during  the  short  cainpai|:fii  of  the  i)rcvioiis  August  But  such 
assistance  was  purely  problematical ;  if  Soult  should  stir  again 
from  the  side  of  Andalusia,  it  would  be  impossible  for  General 
Mahy  to  bring  a  single  Muician  battalion  to  the  succour  of 
Blake.  If »  by  good  fortune,  he  should  not,  only  a  fraction  of 
Mahy^s  small  army  would  be  free,  since  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  be  required  to  watch  the  Andalusian  frontier,  and  to 
protect  the  threat  naval  arsenal  and  fortress  of  Cartagena. 

If  the  rejjnlar  troops  only  in  eastern  Spain  had  to  be  < ounted, 
it  was  certain  that  Suchet  could  dispose  of  numbers  siipi  rior 
to  his  adversaries.  The  gross  total  of  the  French  Army  of 
Catalonia,  where  General  D(  o'len  had  now  taken  Macdonald's 
place,  was  dO,000  men.  That  of  Suchet 's  own  '  Army  of  Aragon  * 
was  nearly  50,000,  if  garrisons,  sick,  and  drafts  on  the  march  are 
reckoned  in  it.  With  these  deducted,  it  could  still  supjdy  about 
81,000  men  of  all  anns  for  the  field.  But  these  were  not  the 
only  resources  available.  On  the  upper  Ebro,  in  Navarre  and 
western  Aragon,  were  the  two  newly  arrived  divisions  of  Reille 
and  Severoli,  which  had  entered  Spain  during  the  summer,  and 
had  hitherto  had  no  occupation  save  a  little  bnnliug  of  Mina's 
gucrrilleros.  These  two  divisions  counted  15,000  fresh  troops  of 
good  quality,  and  Suchet  reckoned  ou  their  assistance  to  cover 
his  rear,  when  he  should  begin  his  march  on  Valencia.  Techni- 
cally they  belonged  to  Dorsenne's  ^  Army  of  the  North,'  but 
Severeli's  Italians  had  been  promised  as  a  reinforcement  for 
Aragon  already,  and  when  Suchet  asked  for  the  grant  of 
Reille's  division  also  it  was  not  denied  him.  There  were  70,000 
men  in  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  the  attack  on 
Valencia  was  plaiiiud  out. 

No  such  force,  of  course,  could  be  set  aside  for  the  actual 
invasion.  The  k  iisou  why  not  half  so  many  thousands  could 
be  utilized  for  the  projected  stroke  was  that  the  Spanish  War, 
as  we  have  already  had  to  point  out  on  many  occasions,  was 
not  a  normal  struggle  between  regular  armies.  The  French  had 
not  only  to  conquer  but  to  occupy  every  province  that  they 
overrun.   Wherever  an  adequate  garrison  was  not  left,  the 

^  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  475-88 
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gutirillcros  and  miqiiclctes  inundated  the  country-side,  cut  all 
communications,  and  biuckadcd  such  small  detachmonls  as  had 
been  left  far  apart  from  the  main  army.  Suchet's  7U,U0()  men 
had  to  hold  down  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  undertook  the  further  extension  of  their  master's  power 
on  the  Valencian  side. 

Decaen  in  Catalonia  had  28^000  men  fit  for  service,  not 
including  sick  and  drafts  on  the  march.  Lacy*s  little  army  was 
not  more  than  8,000  strong  in  September :  yet  Suchet  dared 
not  take  away  a  man  from  Catalonia.  The  large  garrison  of 
Barcelona,  a  whole  division,  and  the  smaller  {garrisons  of  Gerona, 
Rosas,  and  Mont  Louis  absorbed  nearly  half  the  effeetiv  e  total. 
The  remainder  were,  as  it  turned  out,  not  strong  enough  to 
keep  the  Catalans  in  check,  much  less  to  prosecute  active 
offensive  operations  against  them.  It  was  in  October,  after 
Suchet  had  started  against  Valencia,  that  Lacy  carried  out  the 
series  of  small  successful  raids  against  ^ualada,  Cervera,  and 
Montsertaty  which  have  been  spoken  of  in  an  earlier  chapter  \ 
We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  not  a  Frenchman  was  drawn 
from  Catalonia:  they  were  all  wanted  on  the  spot  to  keep 
a  tight  hold  on  the  turbulent  principahty.  The  example  of  the 
buiprise  of  Figueras  in  the  last  spring  was  sufticient  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  keeping  every  point  strongly  garrisoned,  on 
pain  of  possible  disaster. 

As  to  the  Array  of  Aragon,  it  was  far  stronger  than  the  Army 
of  Catalonia,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  had  even  more  fortresses 
to  garrison.  Saragossa,  Tortosa,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  were 
large  places,  each  absorbing  several  battalions.  In  addition 
these  were  the  smaller  strongholds  of  Jaca,  Mequinenza,  Mon- 
aon^  Morella,  requiring  care.  All  these  were  legular  fortresses, 
but  they  did  not  exhaust  the  list  of  points  that  must  be  firmly 
held,  il  the  eonmuiiiit  ntions  of  Suchet's  lielci-forec  with  its 
distant  base  were  to  be  kvpt  free  and  unhampered.  Southern 
Arajj^on  and  the  mountain-ji^anglion  where  the  borders  of  that 
kingdom  and  of  Valencia  and  New  Castile  meet,  in  the  roughest 
country  of  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  had  to  be  guarded.  For 
in  this  region  lay  the  chosen  hunting-ground  of  the  guerrillero 
bands  of  the  Empednado,  Duran,  and  many  other  lesser  chiefs : 

*  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  540-1. 
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and  Hina  himself,  from  his  usual  haunts  in  Navarre,  not  unfre- 
quently  led  a  raid  far  to  the  buuth  of  the  Ebro.  Suchct  had 
therefore  to  place  garrisons  in  Teruel,  Daroca,  Alcaniz,  Cala- 
tayud,  and  Mohna,  none  of  which  possessed  iiiodeni  fortifica- 
tions. The  detachments  left  to  hold  them  had  to  utilize  a  large 
conventy  a  mediaeval  castle,  or  some  such  post  of  defence,  in 
case  they  were  attacked  by  the  roving  hordes  of  the  enemy. 
Able  to  protect  themselves  with  ease  agamst  small  parties, 
and  to  keep  the  roads  open  mider  ordinary  dicmnstances,  they 
were  exposed  to  serious  danger  if  the  gueiriUeros  should  mass 
themselves  in  force  against  any  one  garrison — ^more  especially 
if  the  bands  should  have  been  lent  a  few  cannon  and  gunners 
fiDin  the  regular  Spanish  armies.  For  convents  or  old  castles 
could  not  resist  artillery  fire. 

To  cover  his  rear  Suciiet  was  forced  to  set  aside  one  whole 
division,  that  of  Fr^re,  thirteen  battalions  strong^,  and  mus- 
tering over  7,000  men,  and  immense  detachments  of  the  three 
other  French  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Aragon.  The  units  told 
off  for  the  field  anny  left  no  less  than  8,800  able-bodied  men 
(besides  sick  and  convalescents)  behind  them,  while  they  took 
22,000  to  the  front.  Fr^*s  division  remained  on  the  side  of 
Western  Catalonia,  holding  Lerida  and  Tortosa  in  force,  and 
the  intermediate  places  with  small  posts.  The  detachments 
from  Musnier's,  Harispc's,  and  Habert's  French,  and  from 
Falombini's  Italian  divisions,  took  charge  of  Southern  Aragon, 
leaving  a  company  here  and  a  battalion  there.  But  the  ^fnrshal 
selected  with  great  care  the  men  who  ^ve^e  to  march  on  the 
Valencian  expedition :  each  regiment  drafted  its  most  effective 
soldiers  into  the  marching  units,  and  left  the  recruits  and  the  old 
or  sickly  men  in  the  garrisons.  Thus  the  battalions  used  in 
the  oncoming  campaign  were  rather  weak,  averaging  not  much 
over  450  men,  but  were  composed  entirely  of  selected  veterans. 
The  onlv  doubtful  element  taken  forward  was  the  so-called 
*  IS(  :t)>nlit an  Diviision  '  of  General  Compere,  which  was  only 
1,500  strong— in  reality  a  weak  }>rigade~and  had  no  great 
reputation.  But  what  was  left  ol  this  corps  was  its  best  part — 

'  Composed  at  this  time  uf  the  14th  and  48iid  and  115th  Line,  and  the 
1st  L£ger»  the  first  two  and  test  eadi  tbiee  battaUonB  strong,  the  other 
(116th)  with  four. 
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tbe  numerouft  men  who  wanted  to  desert  had  aheady  done  so, 
and  its  weakUngs  were  dead  fay  this  time.   Of  his  cavalry 

Suchct  took  forward  almost  the  whole,  leaving  behind  only  two 
squadrons  ot  the  4th  Hussars  for  the  service  between  the 
garrisons,  and  of  the  other  rcginn  nts  only  the  weakly  men  and 
horses  ^.  PraeticaUy  ail  his  horse  and  field  artillery  also  went 
forward  with  him. 

Of  his  own  Army  of  Aragon,  Suchet,  as  we  have  thus  seen^  left 
nearly  14^000  men  *  present  under  arms*  to  cover  his  rear. 
But  this  was  not  enough  to  make  matters  whoDy  secure,  so 
untameable  were  the  Aragonese  and  Catalans  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  Indeed,  if  this  force  only  had  been  left  to  discharge  the 
appointed  task,  it  is  clear,  from  subsequent  happenings,  that 
he  would  have  suffered  a  disaster  during  his  absence  in  Valencia. 
He  asked  from  the  Emperor  the  loan  of  Iialf  Rcille's  division 
from  Navarre,  as  well  as  the  pronipl.  sending  to  the  front  of 
Severoli's  Italians,  who  had  been  i)romiscd  him  as  a  reinforce- 
ment when  first  they  entered  Spain.  The  petition  was  granted, 
and  these  troops  entered  northern  Aragon,  and  took  charge  of 
the  places  along  the  £bro,  while  the  expeditionary  army  was  on 
its  way  to  Valencia.  Most  of  them  were  ultimately  brought 
forward  to  the  siege  of  the  great  dty,  and  without  them  neither 
could  Aragon  have  been  maintained  nor  Valencia  captured. 
Practically  we  may  say  that  Suchet,  at  his  original  start,  took 
2C,000  liitii  to  beat  the  Valencians  and  cai)ture  their  city,  but 
that  he  left  nearly  au,000  more  behnid  him,  to  hold  down  the 
provinces  already  conquered  and  to  deal  with  the  ^ucrrillcros. 

Two  main  roads  lead  from  the  north  to  Valencia:  the  one, 
coming  from  Tortosa  and  Catatonia,  hugs  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  never  more  than  a  few  miles 
distant.  The  other,  far  inland,  and  starting  from  Saragossa, 
follows  the  valley  of  the  Xiloca  among  the  hills  of  Southern 
Aragon,  crosses  the  watershed  beyond  Teruel,  and  descends  to 
the  sea  near  Murviedro,  whese  it  joins  the  coast-road  only  a  few 
miles  north  of  Valencia.  There  is  a  third,  and  much  inferior, 
route  between  these  two,  which  starts  from  Mequinenza  on  the 

*  The  MthDn^cooos  left  about  140  men  bdiind,  the 
only,  the  Italian '  DrBgoons  of  Napoleon '  184,  but  the  4th  Hiimm*  about 
500,  miich  move  than  half  their  fofoe. 
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liower  Ebro,  crosses  tbe  mountainous  Valencian  frontier  near 
Morella,  and  comes  down  to  the  coast  at  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 

twenty  miles  nortli  of  Murviedro.  Of  these  roads  the  first  was 
as  i;ood  as  any  in  Spain,  and  was  suitable  for  all  manner  of 
traiiic  :  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  flanked  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  two  miles  by  the  small  but  impregnable  fortress 
of  Peniscola,  which  lies  on  a  rocky  headland  thirty  miles  beyond 
Tortosa,  and  of  being  absolutely  blocked  by  the  little  town 
of  Oropesa,  twenty  miles  further  south.  Oropesa  was  no  more 
than  a  ruinous  mediaeval  place,  with  two  castles  hastily  repaired, 
without  any  modem  works :  but  since  the  road  passed  through 
it,  no  heavy  guns  or  wagons  starting  from  Tortosa  could  get 
further  south  till  its  forts  had  been  captured. 

The  second  road,  that  from  Aragon  by  Teruel  and  Marvicdro, 
is  marked  on  contemporary  maps  as  a  jiost -route  fit  for  all 
vehicles  :  but  it  passed  through  a  very  mountainous  country, 
and  was  much  inferior  as  a  line  of  advance  to  the  coa&t-ioad. 
It  was  not  blocked  by  any  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  between  Teruel  and  Segorbe  it  was  crossed  by  many  ridges 
and  ravines  highly  suitable  for  defence.  The  third  track,  that 
by  Morella,  was  unsuitable  for  wheeled  traffic,  and  could  only 
be  used  by  infantry  and  cavalry.  Its  one  advantage  was  that 
Morella,  its  central  point,  had  been  already  for  some  time  in 
French  hands,  and  contained  a  gai  iison  and  stores,  which  made 
it  a  good  starting-] )oint  for  a  mareliing  colunm. 

Suchet  determined  to  use  all  three  of  thrse  roads,  thuugii 
such  a  plan  would  ha\  e  been  most  hazardous  agaunst  a  wary 
and  vigorous  enemy :  for  though  they  all  converge  in  the  end  on 
the  same  point,  Murviedro,  they  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  long  stretches  of  mountain,  and  have  no  cross-communica- 
tions. In  especial,  the  road  by  Teruel  was  very  distant  from 
the  other  two,  and  any  isolated  column  taking  it  might  find 
itself  opposed  by  immensely  superior  forces,  during  the  last 
days  of  its  march ;  since  Valencia,  the  enemy's  base  and  head- 
quarters, where  he  would  naturally  concentrate,  lies  quite  close 
to  the  coneiiiding  stages  of  the  route  Tcrucl-Murviedro.  It 
must  have  been  in  sheer  contempt  for  his  op^ionent — a  con- 
tempt which  turned  out  to  be  justified — ^that  tlie  Marshal  sent 
a  detachment  of  eleven  battalions  by  this  road,  for  such  a  force  of 
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5,000  men  might  have  been  beset  by  the  whole  Valencian  army, 
flO,00O  strong,  and  the  other  columns  could  not  have  helped  it. 

Suchet's  arranui  nif  lits  were  governed  by  a  single  fact — his 
sicej'e  artillery  and  heavy  stores  were  parked  at  Tortosa,  and 
irom  thence,  therefore,  along  the  coast  road,  must  be  his  main 
line  of  advance,  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  mask  Peniscola 
and  to  capture  Oropesa,  before  he  could  get  forward  to  his 
objective — the  city  of  Valencia.  It  might  have  seemed  rational 
to  move  the  whole  field  army  by  this  route :  but  some  of  the 
troops  destined  for  it  were  coming  from  distant  points,  and  to 
march  them  down  the  £bro  bank  to  Tortosa  woidd  have  taken 
much  time.  Moreover  if  the  whole  force  concentrated  there, 
it  would  all  have  to  be  fed  from  the  magazines  at  Tortosa,  and 
those  lying  in  Arat^on  would  be  of  no  use.  The  Marsiial  started 
himself  from  this  point,  on  September  15,  with  the  division  of 
Habert,  and  an  infantry  reserve  formed  of  Robert's  brigade  of 
the  division  of  Musnier,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
and  field  artillerj^  of  the  army*  The  siege-train  guarded  by  the 
other  brigade  of  Musnier*s  division — ^that  of  Ficatiei^foUowed : 
but  Musnier  himself  did  not  accompany  the  expedition,  having 
been  left  in  general  chaige  of  the  detachments  placed  in  garrison 
on  the  Ebro  and  in  Upper  Aragon.  The  whole  column  made  up 
about  11,000  combatants. 

The  second  column,  consisting  of  the  two  auxiliary  divisions — 
Palombini's  eleven  Italian  battalions  and  Compere's  1,500 
Neapolitans — took  (without  any  artillery  to  hamper  them)  the 
mountain  road  by  Alcaiiiz  and  Morella:  they  were  slightly 
over  7,000  strong,  and,  if  all  went  well,  were  destined  to  unite 
with  the  main  body  somewhere  near  Oropesa  or  Castellon  dc  la 
nana.  It  was  not  likely  that  this  column  would  meet  with 
much  opposition. 

But  the  third  detachment,  Harispe's  5,000  men  from  Upper 
Ara^on,  who  were  to  take  the  inland  and  western  road  by 
Tn  iicI,  were  cs>>a}  ing  a  very  dangerous  task,  if  the  enemy 
i»hould  prove  active  and  enterprising,  more  cspeeiaily  as  they 
had  no  artillery  and  hardly  any  cavalry  with  them.  I^lake 
might  t  taken  the  offensive  with  20,000  men  against  them, 
while  still  leaving  something  to  contain-~or  at  least  to  observe — 
Suchet's  main  column. 
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The  Spanish  Commander-in-Chief,  however,  did  nothing  of  the 
sort,  and  met  the  invasion  with  a  tame  and  spiritless  defensive 
on  all  its  points.  When  Sachet's  advance  was  veported,  Blake 
had  his  ioiees  in  a  very  scattered  situation.  Of  the  86,000  men 
of  whom  he  could  nominally  dispose,  the  Erapecinado's  '  flying 
column '  was  as -usual  detached  in  the  mountains  of  Molina  and 
diadalajara,  harassing  small  French  garrisons.  Zayas*s  division 
had  been  left  far  to  the  south  at  Villcna,  near  Alicante,  to  work 
off  the  contagion  of  yellow  ft'\  cT  whu  h  it  had  roiilracted  while 
passing?  by  Cartagena.  For  in  that  port  the  disease  vv;is  raging 
terribly  at  the  time.  Obispo's  division  was  in  the  high  hills  on 
the  borders  of  Aragon.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencia  were 
only  the  troops  of  Lardizabal  and  Miranda,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  cavalry.  The  Army  of  Murcia,  which  was  destined  to  send 
succour  if  it  should  not  fhid  itself  beset  by  Soult  on  the  other 
side,  was  lying  cantoned  at  various  points  in  that  province.  As 
the  French  were  at  this  time  making  no  demonstration  from  the 
side  of  Granada,  it  now  became  clear  that  it  would  be  able  to 
send  eertain  succours  to  Blake.  But  they  were  not  yet  desig- 
nated for  niar(  liing,  much  less  assembled,  and  it  was  clear  that 
they  would  conic  up  very  late. 

This  dispersion  of  the  available  troops  did  not,  in  the  end, 
make  much  difference  to  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  for  Bhike 
had  from  tha  first  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  defensive, 
to  draw  in  his  outlying  detachments,  and  to  stand  at  bay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Valencia,  without  attempting  to  make  any 
serious  resistance  on  the  frontier.  Since  his  arrival  he  had  been 
urging  on  the  construction  of  a  line  of  earthworks,  forming 
fortilitd  eamps,  around  the  })rovineial  ea})ital.  The  ancient 
walls  of  Valencia  itself  were  incapable  of  any  serious  resistance 
to  modern  artillery,  but  outside  them,  all  along  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalaviar  river,  for  some  miles  inland  to  the  West,  and  as  far 
as  the  sea  on  the  East,  batteries,  tStes'de-pant,  trenches,  and  even 
closed  works  of  considerable  size  had  been  const nictcd.  It  was 
by  holding  them  in  force  and  with  great  numbers  that  Blake 
intended  to  check  the  invasion.  In  front  of  his  chosen  position, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  there  was  a  great  advanced 
work — a  newly  restored  fortress  of  crucial  importance — ^the 
fastness  of  Saguntum,  or  *  San  Fernando  de  Saguuto  '  as  it  had 
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just  been  re-christened.  This  was  the  acropolis  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Spain,  the  Sa^untum  which  had  detained 
Hannibal  so  long  before  its  walls  at  the  opening  of  the 
Third  Punic  War.  In  the  age  of  the  Iberians,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, anti  the  Romans,  and  even  down  to  tlu  days  of  the 
Ommeyad  califs,  there  had  been  a  large  and  flourishing  city  on 
this  site.  But  in  the  Uter  middle  ages  Saguntum  had  decUned 
in  prosperity  and  population,  and  the  modem  town — which 
had  changed  its  name  to  Murviedio  (nttiH  veteres)  had  shrunk 
down  to  the  foot  of  the  hilL  It  was  now  a  small  open  {dace  of 
0»000  souls,  quite  indefensible.  But  above  it  toweied  the  steep 
line  of  rock  which  had  formed  the  citadel  in  ancient  days :  its 
narrow  summit  was  crowned  with  many  ruins  of  various  ages — 
from  cyclopcan  foundations  of  walls,  going  back  to  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Iberians,  to  MoDiisfi  watch-towers  and  palaces. 
The  empty  space  of  steep  slope,  from  the  acropolis  down  to  the 
modem  town,  was  also  sprinkled  with  decaying  walls  and 
substractures  of  all  sorts,  among  which  were  cisterns  and 
broken  roadways,  besides  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman 
theatre,  partly  hewn  out  of  the  live  rock. 

There  had  been  no  fortifications  by  Bf urviedxo  when  Sucbet 
last  passed  near  Valencia,  in  his  abortive  raid  of  March  1810  \ 
On  that  occasion  he  had  scaled  the  citadel  to  enjoy  the  view 
and  to  take  a  casual  survey  of  the  picturesque  ruins  upon  it  ~. 
But  since  then  a  i^reat  change  had  taken  place.  On  the  advice, 
as  it  is  said,  of  the  English  general,  Charles  Doyle  ^,  Blake  had 
determined  to  restore  the  citadel  as  a  place  of  strength.  This 
was  when  he  last  held  command  in  Valencia,  and  before  he 
joined  the  Cadiz  Regency.  But  his  idea  had  been  carried  out 
alter  bis  departure  by  the  Valendan  Junta  and  the  successive 
Captains-General  who  bad  come  after  him.  By  means  of  more 
than  a  year's  work  the  citadel  had  been  made  a  tenable  fortress, 
though  one  of  an  irregular  and  unscientific  sort.  The  old 
Iberian  and  Moorish  walls  had  been  repaired  and  run  together 
ni  a  new  enceinte,  with  material  taken  from  the  other  ruins  all 
armjiid.  In  especial  the  Roman  theatre,  hitherto  one  of  the 
most  perfect  in  Southem  Europe,  had  been  completely  gutted, 

■  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  284^.  '  Suchet's  M^nwires,  il.  p.  158. 

'  See  Artedte,  id.  p.  1S8. 
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and  its  big  blocks  had  proved  most  useful  for  building  the 
foundations  of  weak  points  of  the  circuit  of  fortification.  This 
was  strong  at  some  points,  from  the  toughness  and  height  of  the 
old  ramparts,  but  vexy  sketchy  at  others.  Where  the  slope  was 
absolutely  precipitous,  a  rough  wall  of  dry  stone  without  mortar 
alone  had  been  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  dilf.  The  narrow 
summit  of  the  rock  formed  a  most  irregular  enclosure,  varying 
mucli  in  hcit^ht  from  one  point  to  another.  It  was  divided  into 
four  stparate  s( ctioits  cut  oil  ^vom  each  other  by  cross- walls. 
The  westernmost  and  lowest,  facing  the  only  point  from  which 
there  is  a  comparatively  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit,  was 
crowned  by  a  new  battery  called  by  the  name  of  Dos  de  Mayo, 
to  commemorate  the  llladrid  Insurrection  of  1808.  Rising  high 
in  the  centre  of  this  work  was  an  ancient  bastion  named  the 
Tower  of  San  Pedro.  Much  higher,  on  the  extreme  peak  of  the 
summit^  was  the  citadel  tower,  called  San  Fernando,  where  the 
governor's  flew,  and  from  whence  the  whole  fortress  could 
be  best  surveyed.  From  this  point  the  rock  descended  rapidly, 
and  its  long  irregular  eastern  crest  was  surrounded  by  weakly- 
repaired  walls,  ending  in  two  batteries  called  by  the  names  of 
Menacho,  the  gallant  governor  of  Badajoz  ^,  and  Doyle,  the 
English  general  who  had  suggested  the  fortification  of  the  place. 
But  the  greater  part  of  this  eastern  end  of  the  works  lay  above 
slopes  so  precipitous  that  it  seemed  unlikely  that  they  would 
ever  be  attacked.  The  western  end,  by  the  Dos  Mayo  battery, 
was  the  obvious  point  of  assault  by  an  enemy  who  intended  to 
use  regular  methods. 

The  construction  was  by  no  means  finished  when  Suehet's 
expedition  began  :  many  parts  of  the  new  v,alls  were  only 
carried  up  to  half  their  intended  height,  and  no  regular  shelter 
for  the  garrison  had  been  contrived.  Instead  of  proper  barracks 
and  casemates  there  were  only  rough  ^  leans-to,'  contrived 
against  old  walls,  or  cover  made  by  roofing  in  with  beams  old 
broken  towers,  and  bastions.  The  hospital  was  the  only  spacious 
and  regular  building  in  the  whole  enceinte :  the  powder  magazine 
was  placed  deep  down  in  the  cellars  of  the  fort  San  Fernando. 
The  armament  of  the  place  was  by  no  means  complete  :  the 
guns  were  being  sent  up  just  as  Suchet  started.  Only  seventeen 

■  See  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 
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were  ready,  and  of  these  no  inofe  than  three  were  12-pounderi : 

the  rest  were  only  of  the  calibre  of  field  artillery  (4-  and 
8-iX)undcrs)  or  howitzers.  A  fortress  \vhieh  has  only  seventeen 
^ms  for  an  eme  'uite  of  8,000  yards,  and  possesses  no  heavy  guns 
to  reply  to  the  18-  or  24-poiiaders  of  a  siege-tram,  is  in  a  state 
of  desperate  danger. 

Blake  had  thrown  into  the  place  a  brigade  under  the  com* 
maud  of  Colonel  Luis  Andnani,  consisting  of  five  battalions, 
two  each  of  the  regiments  of  Savoya  and  Don  Carlos*  one  of 
the  Casadores  de  Orihuela*  Of  these  two  were  new  ^thiid 
battalions  ^ '  from  the  recently  raised  *  Division  of  Reserve,' 
incomplete  in  officers,  only  half  drilled,  and  not  yet  fuUy 
provideti  with  uiufurms.  Tlie  total  force  came  to  2,668  officers 
and  men,  including  about  150  artillerymen  and  sappers.  It  is 
probable  that  these  troops  would  have  made  no  better  show  in 
the  open  field  than  did  the  rest  of  the  Valcncian  army,  a  few 
weeks  later  :  but  they  showed  behind  walls  the  same  capacity 
for  unexpected  reastance  which  had  surprised  the  French  on 
other  occasions  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Gerona,  and  figueras. 
Andriani,  the  governor,  seems  to  have  made  aa  honourable 
attempt  to  do  his  duty  at  the  head  of  the  doubtfully  efficient 
garrison  placed  at  his  disposal. 

In  addition  to  Sa^runtum  Blake  held  two  outlying  posts  in 
his  front,  Peniscola  on  its  lofty  headland,  irarrisoned  by  about 
1,000  men  under  General  Garcia  Navarro,  and  the  half-ruined 
Oropesa,  which  he  had  resolved  to  hold,  because  it  blocked  the 
sea-coast  road  so  effectively.  But  its  only  tenable  points  were 
two  mediaeval  towers,  one  in  the  town  commanding  the  high- 
road, the  other  by  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean*  Their 
joint  garrisons  did  not  amount  to  50O  men,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  they  could  not  hold  out  many  days  against  modem 
artillery.  But  the  gain  of  a  day  or  two  might  conceivably  be 
very  valuable  in  the  campaign  that  was  about  to  begin.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  his  iniiin  hope  of  resistanee  lay  in  the  line  of 
entrenched  caujps  and  batteries  along  the  Guadalaviar,  in  front 
of  Valencia ;  here  he  intended  to  make  his  real  stand,  and  he 

'  The  battalions  were  the  Snd  and  8id  tA  Savoya  (the  lost  a  new  levy) 
the  1st  and  find  of  Don  Carloi^  and  «he  M  of  Orihueia,  this  last  taw  and 
newly  tailed  like  the  M  of  Savoya. 
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hoped  that  Soguntum,  so  little  distant  from  this  line,  would 
piove  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  enemy  when  he  came  up 
against  it. 

Sucfaet's  thfee  columns  all  started,  as  Napoleon  had  ordered, 

on  September  15th.  The  Marshal's  own  main  body,  coming  from 
Tortosa,  reached  Bcnicarlo,  the  first  town  across  the  Valencian 
frontier,  next  day,  and  on  the  17th  came  level  with  Peniscola, 
whose  garrison  kept  quiet  witlnn  the  limits  of  its  isthmus. 
The  Marshal  left  a  battalion  and  a  few  hussars  to  observe 
it,  and  to  see  that  it  did  not  make  sallies  against  his  line 
of  communication.  On  the  19th  the  head  ol  the  marching 
column  reached  Torreblanca,  quite  close  to  Qropesa.  A  recon- 
naissance found  that  the  place  was  held,  and  came  into  con* 
tact  with  some  Spanish  horse,  who  were  easily  driven  off. 
This  was  the  first  touch  with  Blake*s  field  army  that  had  been 
obtained.  But  the  enemy  was  evidently  not  in  foree,  and  the 
garrison  of  Oropesa  hastily  retired  into  the  two  towers  which 
formed  its  only  tenable  positions.  On  a  close  ins|>ection  it  was 
found  that  the  tower  in  the  town  completely  commanded  the 
high-road,  wherefore  the  Marshal  took  a  slight  circuit  by 
suburban  lanes  round  the  place,  with  his  main  body  and  guns, 
and  continued  his  advance,  after  leaving  a  few  companies  to 
blockade  the  towers.  On  the  same  evening  he  was  joined  by 
Palombini's  column  from  Morella,  consisting  of  the  two  Italian 
divisions.  They  had  accomplished  their  march  without  meeting 
any  resistance,  though  the  road  from  Morella  by  San  Matteo 
and  Cabanes  was  rough  and  easily  defensible.  The  united 
force,  now  16,000  strong,  proceeded  on  its  mareli  next  day, 
and  the  Marshal  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  the  eavalry  scouts  on  his  right  flank  announced 
to  him  that  they  had  come  in  touch  with  Harispe's  mlumn  from 
Teruel,  which  had  appeared  at  the  village  of  Villafanes  a  few 
miles  from  the  main  road.  Thus  the  whole  army  of  invasion 
was  hiqipily  united. 

Harispe,  as  it  turned  out,  had  left  Teruel  on  the  15th,  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  by  the  post-road  to  Segorbe  and  the 
coast.  But  hearing  on  the  second  day  t  hat  a  large  Valencian 
force  was  holding  the  dciilc  of  Las  Barraeas,  wliere  the  road 
crosses  the  watershed,  he  had  turned  off  by  a  bad  side-path  to 
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Rtivielos  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mijarcs,  in  the  hope  of 
joinin^x  his  chief  without  bein^  forced  to  storm  a  difficult 
position.  Blake,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  alnrmod  at  the 
approach  of  a  flanking  column  on  the  Teruel  side,  and  ignorant 
of  its  strength,  had  sent  the  division  of  Obispo  and  some  other 
detachments  to  hold  the  pass.  But  no  enemy  came  this  way — 
Haiispe  had  diveiged  down  the  course  of  the  ViUahermosa 
river,  by  a  country  road  only  practicable  lor  a  force  without 
guns  or  wheeled  transport,  and  got  down  by  rapid  marches  to 
the  Goast^plain  beyond  Aloora,  without  having  seen  any  enemy 
save  some  scattered  guerrilleTo  bands.  He  had  thoroughly 
distracted  Blake's  attention  and  had  run  no  danger,  because  he 
U)vk  an  unexpected  and  difficult  route,  in  a  direction  quite 
different  from  that  by  which  the  Spaniards  expected  him  to 
appear  ^. 

The  ^vhole  army  was  now  concentrated  near  Villafanes  on 
September  21,  save  the  detachments  left  to  block  Peniseola  and 
Oropesa,  and  the  brigade  of  Ficatier,  which,  escorting  the  siege* 
train,  had  been  left  at  Toitosa,  to  await  orders  for  starting  when 
there  should  be  no  enemy  left  in  northern  Valencia  to  molest  it. 
The  hea\  y  guns  were  to  come  forward  down  the  coast-road, 
first  to  breach  the  towers  of  Oropesa,  and  when  the  way  past 
them  was  clear,  to  play  their  [).irt,  if  necessary,  in  the  more 
serious  task  of  b;itt(  ring  Saguntum. 

On  advancing  from  Castellon  dc  la  Plana  on  September  22 
the  French  army  found  a  very  small  Spanish  rearguard — ^500  or 
600  men — covering  the  bridge  of  Villareal  over  the  Mijaies. 
They  gave  way  before  the  first  attack,  which  was  a  very 
simple  affair,  since  the  river  was  nearly  dry  and  every* 
where  fordable.  No  more  was  seen  of  the  enemy  next  day, 
and  on  the  S8rd  Sucfaet  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the 
Palanda  stream,  whidi  flows  under  the  foot  of  the  To6k  of 
Saguntum.  The  Spaniards  had  retired  still  further  towards 
Valencia,  leaving  the  fortress  to  its  own  resources.  These  were 

*  Vacani  says  that  the  Tcrucl  column  was  intended  by  Suchet  as  a  mere 
demonntratioii,  and  was  never  intended  to  follow  the  high-road  Teruel- 
Scgorbe,  but  to  take  a  <sro88>Toute  over  the  hills,  such  as  was  actually  used 
by  It.  But  Snefaet,  to  Us  Mimofref,  makes  no  iOGfa  etatcment  (ii.  p.  158),  and 
speaks  m  11  Hariipe  had  taken  the  Ruvielos  route  on  his  own  resp<m8iblllty. 
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unknown  to  Suchet,  who  was  aware  that  the  ruinous  citadel 
had  been  iebuilt»  but  could  not  tdl  without  further  recon> 

naissance  what  was  its  strength.  In  order  to  invest  the  place, 
and  to  make  closer  investigation  possible,  llaiispe's  division 
crossed  the  Palancia  to  the  right  of  Safjiintuni,  Ilabert's  to  the 
left.  The  latter  sent  six  companies  into  tiie  town  of  Murviedro, 
and  drove  up  some  Spanish  pickets  from  it  into  the  fortress 
which  towered  above.  The  two  divisions  then  joined  hands 
to  the  south  of  Saguntum,  completing  its  investment,  while 
Palombini's  Italians  took  post  at  Petres  and  GiUet  on  the  road 
to  Segorbe — to  the  north-west — in  case  Blake  might  have 
placed  some  of  his  troops  on  this  side-route,  with  the  object  of 
troubling  the  siege  by  attacks  from  the  rear.  The  cavalry  went 
forward  do^vn  the  high-road  to  Valencia,  and  sent  back  news 
th;it  the>'  )uui  exploi  t  d  as  far  as  Albfiletc,  only  six  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  had  met  no  enemy.  The  di\'ision  of  Lardizabal 
and  the  cavalry  of  San  Juan,  which  had  been  the  observing 
force  in  front  of  Suchet,  had  retired  beyond  the  Guadalaviar 
riyer,  and  had  shut  themselves  up  (along  with  the  rest  of  Blake's 
army)  in  the  entrenchments  behind  that  stream.  The  Spanish 
general  was  evidently  acting  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
passive  defence. 

The  French  marshal  determined  not  to  seek  his  enemy  on 
his  chosen  ground,  till  he  should  have  taken  Saguntum  and 
brouijht  u})  his  siege-train  to  the  front.  Tiie  former  condition 
he  thought  would  not  prove  diilieult  to  accomplish.  A  survey 
of  the  fortress  revealed  its  extremely  irref^ular  and  incomplete 
state  of  defence.  Though  the  cliffs  were  in  all  parts  steep  and 
in  some  places  inaccessible,  many  sections  of  the  works  above 
them  were  obviously  unfinished  and  very  weak.  After  a  close 
reconnaissance  by  his  engineer  officers  had  been  made»  Suchet 
determined  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  an  attempt  at 
escalade  on  some  of  the  most  defective  points,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train.  He  set  his  sappers  and 
carpenter.-,  to  work  to  make  sixty  ladders,  which  were  ready  in 
full  number  on  the  third  day.  The  front  chosen  for  the  assault 
was  in  the  enceinte  immediately  ovcrliangin^j:  the  tovm  of 
Murviedro,  where  two  ancient  gaps  in  the  wall  were  clearly 
visible ;  the  new  work  was  not  half  finished,  and  a  low  structure* 
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roughly  completed  with  beams  laid  above  the  regular  founda- 
tions, was  ail  that  blocked  the  u])LMiiigs.  The  masons  of  the 
garrison  were  heard  at  night,  working  hard  to  raise  the  height 
of  the  stone  wall  which  was  to  replace  the  temporary  wooden 
parapets.  There  being  no  artillery  available,  they  could  not 
be  hindered  in  their  building :  but  it  did  not  seem  to  advance 
very  rapidly. 

Sucfaet  set  apart  for  the  BCtaaX  escalade  two  columns,  each 
composed  of  900  volunteexs  from  Habert'a  division :  they  were 
to  be  supported  by  a  reserve  of  similar  strength  under  Colonel 

Gudin,  which  was  formed  up,  completely  under  cover,  within  the 
streets  of  Murviedro.  At  midnight  on  September  27th-28th  the 
stonriers  pui^hed  forward  under  cover  of  the  darkiu'^iS,  and  in 
small  successive  parties,  into  a  large  Roman  eistern  above  the 
ruined  theatre,  which  was  '  dead  ground,'  and  not  exposed  to 
fire  from  any  part  of  the  ramparts.  Here  they  were  only 
120  yards  from  the  two  breaches.  Meanwhile,  as  a  diversion, 
six  Italian  companies  from  Palombini's  division  were  ordered 
to  make  a  noi^  demonstration  against  the  distant  part  of  the 
defences  which  lay  under  the  tower  of  San  Pedro  \  General 
Habert  was  to  have  2,000  men  more  under  arms,  ready  to 
support  the  assailing  column. 

The  stormers  reached  their  appointed  place  apparently 
undiscovered,  and  the  attack  would  have  been  delivered — 
according  to  Suchet's  dispatch — without  any  preliminary^  firing, 
but  for  an  accident.  The  Marshal  says  that  the  Spaniards 
had  pushed  an  exploring  patrol  down  the  hillside,  which  fell  in 
with  the  French  pickets  and  drew  their  fire.  Tlieieupon  the 
assaulting  columns  in  the  dstem,  thinking  themselves  dis- 
covered, let  off  a  few  shots  and  charged  uphill,  a  little  ahead 
of  the  appointed  tame,  and  before  the  Italian  demonstration 
had  begun  The  governor,  Andriani,  in  his  dispatch,  makes  no 
mention  of  tins,  but  merely  siiys  that  about  'J,  a.ui.  his  sentinels 
thought  that  they  detected  movements  on  the  slopes,  and 

^  The  complete  orders  ff>r  the  attack  may  be  read  in  the  first  Piice 
jwilificfifivr  in  Udmos's  hitttoiy  of  the  siege,  pp.  11^17  of  vol.  iv  of  his 
elaborate  work. 

*  Vacani  (▼.  p.  881)  coutradictfi  Suchet,  saying  that  thcie  was  no  Spaniiii 
patffol,  and  that  the  French  pickets  ilied  ffom  nervousness  at  an  Imaginary 
tat, 
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that  a  short  time  afterwards  a  fierce  attack  was  deli\crcd. 
At  any  rate  the  garrison  was  not  surprised  as  Suchet  had 
hoped. 

Owing  to  the  lowness^  however,  of  the  walls  blocking  the  two 
old  breaches^  the  assailants  had,  in  their  first  rush,  a  fair  chance 
of  breaking  in.  Blany  ladders  were  successfully  planted,  and 
repeatedly  small  parties  of  the  French  got  a  footing  on  the 
wooden  parapets.  If  the  garrison  had  flinched,  the  storm  might 
have  succeeded  :  but  far  from  flinching,  tliey  offered  a  desp>erate 
resistance,  overthrew  the  ladders,  slew  all  who  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  enceinte,  and  kept  up  a  furious  musketry  fire,  which 
laid  low  many  of  the  soldiers  who  kept  pressing  forward  to  the 
breaches.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  demonstration  by 
the  Italians  below  San  Pedro  now  be^an  :  the  Spaniards  fired 
hard  and  fast  in  this  direction  also,  but  did  not  withdraw  any 
men  from  the  real  point  of  attack,  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves  very  courageously.  It  was  in  vain  that  Colonel  Gudin 
brought  up  his  reserve :  it  could  make  no  head»  and  the  sur- 
vivors threw  themselves  down  among  the  rocks  and  ruins  in 
front  of  the  wall — unwilling  to  recede,  but  quite  unable  to 
advance.  Seeing  his  attack  a  hopeless  failure,  Suehet  ordered 
the  storniers  back  just  before  daylight  bei^an  to  appear.  They 
had  lost  247  killed  and  wounded  out  of  900  men  engaged :  the 
garrison  only  15  killed  and  less  than  80  wounded  \ 

The  escalade  having  come  to  this  disappointing  conclusion, 
the  marshal  saw  that  the  siege  of  Saguntum  would  be  anything 
but  a  quick  business.  It  would  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the 
siege-train  to  the  front :  orders  were  sent  back  to  Ficatier  to 
start  it  at  once  from  Tortosa ;  but  it  had  to  batter  and  take 
Oropesu  before  it  could  even  i\  a(  li  Murviedro.  There  were 
some  weeks  of  delay  before  him,  and  nu  anwhile  Blake  might  at 
last  begin  to  show  some  signs  of  life.  Suchet  therefore  dis|iused 
his  army  so  as  to  provide  both  a  blockading  force  and  a  covering 
force,  to  see  that  the  blockade  was  not  interfered  with  from 
without.  It  being  evident  that  many  days  would  elapse  before 

'  Vacniii  mnkos  tho  losses  3G0  instead  of  247,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Suchet  Il  ls  ^iven  only  the  casiinltips  at  the  main  as<5ault,  and  not  those  in 
the  distant  demonstratious.  \  ucuni  tmys  tliut  the  it4iita,us  lost  52  men  in 
thdc  fslie  attack. 
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the  siege  artillery  arrived,  the  French  engineer  ofl&cers  got  leave 
to  employ  many  detachments  in  preparing  roads  fit  to  bear 
heavy  gmis  up  the  western  sluju  '^  of  the  hill  of  Saguntum, 
from  which  alone  the  regular  attack  on  the  fortress  could  be 
conducted.  Several  emplacements  for  batteries  were  also 
chosen^  and  work  upon  them  was  begim. 

From  September  28rd,  the  day  of  Suchet's  airival  before 
Saguntum,  down  to  October  16,  when  the  heavy  guns  at  last 
arrived,  the  French  army  was  practically  *  marking  time ' :  the 
idea  which  the  Emperor  had  conceived,  and  which  his  lieutenant 
had  adopted,  that  Valencia  could  be  conquered  by  a  sudden 
lush,  had  been  proved  false.  Apparently  SuclieL  had  gained  no 
more  by  iiis  rapid  advance  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Saguntum 
than  he  would  have  obtained  by  marching  in  more  leisurely 
fashion,  with  liis  siege  artillery  in  company,  and  taking  Oropesa 
on  the  way.  The  reduction  of  that  place  indeed  was  (as  it 
turned  out)  only  a  single  day's  task  for  heavy  guns :  and  if  the 
Maishal  had  captured  it  on  bis  march,  he  might  have  presented 
himself  before  Saguntum  with  his  siege-train,  and  have  begun 
an  active  attack  on  that  fortress,  some  weeks  before  he  was 
actually  able  to  get  tb  serious  work.  In  fact  he  might  have 
been  battcriii<:  Saguntum  on  October  1,  instead  of  having  to 
wait  till  October  16th.  But  this  is  'wisdom  after  the  event' : 
Na])*)ieon  thouglit  that  Valencia  could  be  '  ruslied,'  and 
Suchet  was  bound  to  make  the  experiment  that  his  master 
ordered. 

Blake  meanwhile,  finding,  on  September  2ard,  that  the  enemy 
was  not  about  to  advance  against  his  lines,  and  learning  soon 
after  that  the  French  army  had  settled  down  before  Saguntum, 
liad  to  revise  his  plans,  since  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  to  be 
attacked  in  his  entrenchments  as  he  had  supposed.  Three 
courses  were  now  open  to  him  :  either  he  might  colleet  every 
man  for  a  deeisive  battle  in  the  open,  and  try  to  raise  tbe  siege ; 
or  he  mififht  attempt  to  open  up  attacks  on  Suchet's  line  of 
communications  and  on  his  base  in  Aragon,  so  as  to  force  Iiim 
to  retire  by  indirect  operations ;  or  he  might  remain  passive 
behind  the  lines  of  the  Guadalaviar.  The  last  was  an  almost 
unthinkable  alternative — it  would  have  ruined  bis  reputation 
for  ever  to  sit  quiet  and  do  nothing,  as  Wellington  had  done 
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duung  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  in  1810.  Only  a  general 
with  un  established  reputation  for  courage  and  ability  could 
ha\  c  dared  to  take  such  a  course  ;  and  Blake's  record  was  a  long 
series  of  disasters,  while  he  was  detested  by  the  Valencians  one 
and  all — by  the  army,  to  whom  he  rightly  preferred  his  own 
excellent  troops,  no  less  than  by  the  Captain-Creneral  Palacios, 
and  the  Junta,  whom  he  had  sent  out  of  the  city  to  sit  at 
AldiB,  when  they  showed  a  tendency  to  hamper  his  operations. 
Practically  he  was  forced  by  his  situation  to  take  some  definite 
offenmve  move  against  Suchet. 

He  chose  that  of  indirect  operations,  Iiaving  a  well-rooted 
distrust  of  the  fi^rhtinj^  jjuu  rrs  of  a  great  part  of  the  troops  that 
were  at  his  disposition.  The  record  of  the  Valcncian  army  he 
knew  :  the  state  of  the  Murcian  army,  on  which  he  could  draw 
for  reinforcements,  was  represented  to  him  in  the  most  gloomy 
colours  by  Mahy»  who  had  recently  replaced  Freire  in  command. 
On  September  12th  Mahy  had  written  to  him,  to  warn  him  that 
the  spirit  of  his  troops  was  detestable :  ^  the  Army  of  Hurcia  was 
little  better  than  a  phantom :  there  were  only  four  or  five  officers 
for  whom  the  rank  and  file  had  any  respect  or  esteem,  the  rest 
were  regarded  as  timid  or  incapable  :  the  men  had  no  confidence 
in  themselves  or  their  chiefs.  The  best  thing  tn  do  would  be  to 
break  up  the  whole  army,  and  incorj  .orate  it  into  the  "  Expe- 
ditionary Divisions,"  whose  commanders  were  known  as  good 
soldiers,  and  whose  battalions  were  trustworthy 

In  view  of  these  facts  Blake  resolved  to  threaten  Suchet's 
flanks  with  demonstrations,  which  he  had  no  intention  of 
turning  into  attacks,  but  to  endeavour  to  dislodge  him  from 
his  forward  position  by  turning  loose  the  guenilleros  of  Aragon 
on  to  his  rear*  With  the  former  purpose  he  sent  out  two 
detachments  from  the  Valencian  lines,  Obispo's  division  to 
Segorbe, — where  it  cut  the  French  communication  with  Teruel 
and  southern  Ara<Ton, — Charles  O'Doniu  U  with  Villucanipa*s 
infantry  and  Sun  Juan's  horse  to  Bena<fuacil,  a  point  in  the 
plains  tiftceii  miles  west  of  Saguntum,  where  his  force  formed  a 
link  between  Obispo  and  the  main  body  of  the  Valendaa  army, 

*  See  Maliy's  letter  to  Bluke  on  pp.  109-12  of  vol.  xi  of  Arteche.  The 
GcnemI  Is  writing  very  cueftilly  ao  as  not  to  speak  too  ill  of  bit  anny :  but 
bis  views  are  dear* 
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which  still  remaincfl  entrenched  in  the  lines  of  the  Guadalaviar  ^. 
These  two  det^eliincnts  threatened  Siichet's  flank,  and  even 
his  rear,  but  there  was  no  intention  of  turning  the  threat  into 
a  reality. 

The  real  movement  on  which  Blake  relied  for  the  discomfiture 
of  the  invaders  of  Valencia  was  that  of  the  guerrillero  bands  of 
Aragon  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Castile,  to  whom  he  had 
appealed  lor  help  the  moment  that  Suchet  oommenced  his 
march.  He  believed  that  the  0»000  or  7»000  men  which  Suchet 
had  left  scattered  in  small  garrisons  under  General  Musnier 
might  be  so  beset  and  worried  by  the  parHdtis^  that  the  Marshal 
might  be  compelled  to  turn  back  to  their  aitl.  Even  Mina  from 
his  distant  haunts  in  Navarre  had  been  asked  to  co-operate. 
This  was  an  excellent  move,  and  might  have  succeeded,  if 
Musnier  alone  had  remained  to  hold  down  Aragon.  But  Blake 
had  forgotten  in  his  calculations  the  15,000  men  of  Reille  and 
Seveioli,  cantoned  in  Navarre  and  along  the  Upper  Ebro,  who 
were  available  to  strengthen  the  small  force  which  lay  in  the 
garrisons  under  Musnier's  charge. 

The  diversion  of  the  guerriUeros,  however,  was  effected  with 
considerable  energy.  On  September  26th  the  Empecinado  and 
Duran  appeared  in  front  of  Calatayud,  the  most  important  of 
the  French  garrisons  in  the  mountains  of  western  Aragon. 
They  had  with  them  5,000  fot)t  htkI  500  horse— not  their  full 
strength,  for  a  large  band  of  the  Enijjeeinado's  men  beset  at 
the  same  time  the  remote  castle  of  Molina,  the  most  outlying 
and  isolated  of  all  Suchet's  posts.  Calatayud  was  held  by  a  few 
oMnpanies  of  French,  to  which  an  Italian  flying  column  of 
a  battalicm  had  just  joined  itself.  The  guerrilleros,  coming  in 
with  a  rush,  drove  the  garrison  out  of  the  town  into  their 
fortified  post,  the  large  convent  of  La  Merced,  taking  many 
prisoners  in  the  streets.  Duran  then  beleaguered  the  main 
body  in  the  convent,  while  the  iMnpceinado  took  post  at  the 
defile  of  El  Frasno  on  the  Saragossa  road,  to  hold  off  any  succour 
that  Musnier  might  send  up  from  the  Aragonese  capital.  This 
precaution  was  Justified — a  column  of  1,000  men  came  out  of 
Saragossa,  but  was  far  too  weak  to  force  the  pass  and  had  to 

*  Btslce  Iwpt  under  his  own  band  hi  the  Knes  the  diviaions  of  Zayas, 
LaidlsalMt,  Mimnda,  and  the  Reserve. 
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retire,  ^th  the  loss  of  its  commander^  Colonel  Gillot,  and  many 
men.  Meanwhile  Duran  pressed  the  besieged  In  the  convent 
with  mines,  having  no  artilleiy  of  sufficient  calibie  to  batter  its 
walls.   After  blowing  down  a  comer  of  its  chapel  with  one 

mine,  and  killing  many  of  the  defenders,  the  gucrrillcro  eliicf 
exploded  a  second  on  October  8,  which  made  such  a  vast  breach 
that  the  garrison  surrendered,  still  560  strong,  on  the  following 
day  \ 

Tliis  success  would  have  gone  far  to  shake  the  hold  of  the 
French  on  Aragon,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Reille  from 
Navaiie.  At  the  first  news  of  the  blockade  of  Calatayud,  he 
had  dispatched  a  column,  consisting  of  the  whole  brigade  of 
Bourke,  8,500  strong,  which  would  have  saved  the  garrison  if 
it  had  had  a  less  distance  to  march.  But  it  arrived  on  the  5th  to 
fmd  the  convent  blown  up,  while  the  Spaniards  had  vanished 
with  their  prisoners.  Bourke  thereupon  returned  to  Tudeia,  and 
the  guerrilleros  reoccupied  Calatayud  on  his  departure. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  whole  Itidian  division  of  Severoli, 
over  7,000  strong,  marched  down  the  £bro  to  reinforce  the 
small  garrison  of  Saragossa.  This  large  reinforcement  restored 
the  confidence  of  the  French.  Musnier  himself  took  charge  ol 
it  and  marched  at  its  head  against  Duran  and  the  Empecinado. 
They  wisely  refused  to  fight,  gave  way,  evacuated  Calatayud, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  hills  (October  12).  While  the  main  field- 
force  of  the  enemy  was  drawn  off  in  this  direction,  Mina  took 
up  the  pfame  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ebro.  Entering  Aragon 
with  4,000  men  he  iiesiegeci  tiir  small  f^arrison  of  Kxea,  which 
abandoned  its  post,  and  cut  its  way  through  the  guerrillcros, 
till  it  met  a  column  of  800  Italian  infantry  *  sent  out  from 
Saragossa  to  bring  it  off.  Colonel  Ceccopieri,  the  leader  of  this 
small  force,  underrating  the  strength  of  his  enemy,  then 
marched  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Ayerbe.  He  was  surprised 
on  the  way  by  Mina's  whole  force,  and  in  a  long  running  fight 
between  Ayerbe  and  Huesca  was  surrounded  and  slain.  The 
column  was  exterminated,  two  hundred  Italians  were  killed,  six 

'  Vacani  gives  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  the  siege  (v.  pp.  44M-18) 
and  attributes  the  weak  defence  to  quanels  between  the  ccnunander  of  the 

Italians  and  the  French  povcrnor,  Miiller. 
*  Belonging  to  the  7th  Line  of  Severoii's  division. 
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hundred  (includiiig  many  wounded)  were  taken  prisonecs 
(October  leth). 

Musnier  returned  in  haste  from  Calatayud  at  the  news  of 
this  disaster,  but  left  the  bulk  of  Severoli's  division  to  oceupy 
western  Axagon.   He  then  set  himself*  with  the  help  of  ReiUe» 
to  hunt  down  Blina.    But  the  latter,  marching  with  ease  ^ 
between  the  columns  that  pursued  him,  for  the  peasantry  kept  ^> 
hiiu  iiifonncd  day  by  day  of  every  movement  of  the  enemy, 
retreated  westward.    Easily  eluding  the  PVench,  he  made  an  ^ 
extraordinary  excursion,  ri^rht  across  Navarre,  Alava,  and 
Biscay,  down  to  the  sea  coast  at  Motrico,  where  he  handed  over 
his  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  British  frigate  Isis,  and  then 
returned  unharmed  to  his  lAmjiifty  haunts.  Of  such  a  delusive 
nature  was  the  hold  of  the  French  on  Northern  Sjiain,  that 
a  column  of  5,000  men  could  march  for  200  miles  across  it 
without  being  intercepted  or  destroyed. 

All  these  exploits  of  the  guerrilleros  were  daring  and  well 
planned,  but  though  they  had  <:ivcn  Mnsni(  r  much  trouble,  and 
cost  the  French  many  a  weary  hour  of  niarcli  and  countermarch, 
they  had  not  cleared  Aragon  of  the  enemy,  nor  shaken  hjin  Ik  I  s 
position.  Indeed,  on  October  20,  tlic  general  condition  of 
affairs  in  Aragon  was  more  favourable  for  the  invaders  than  on 
September  20,  lor  two  fresh  divisions  had  been  drawn  down 
into  that  province,  and  there  were  20,000  French  and  Italian 
troops  in  it  instead  of  6,000.  The  petty  disasters  at  Calatayud 
and  Ayerbe  were  irritating  rather  than  important.  Suchet  never 
for  a  moment  felt  inclined  to  relax  his  hold  upon  Valenda ; 
that  western  Aragon  was  in  an  uproar  affected  him  little,  when 
his  eonmiunication  vvith  his  two  main  depots  of  stores  at 
Tortosa  and  Morella  was  not  interrupted. 

Blnke,  it  may  be  mentioned,  did  not  content  himself  with 
setting  the  Empecinado  and  Duran  in  motion,  he  tried  another 
division  in  another  quarter  with  even  less  result.  Rumours  had 
reached  him  that  King  Joseph's  Army  of  the  Centre  was  about 
to  co-operate  with  Suchet,  by  sending  a  column  across  the 
mountains  to  Cuenca  and  Requefla.  The  news  was  false,  for 
though  Napoleon  had  ordered  the  King  to  do  what  he  could  to 
help  in  the  invasion  of  Valencia,  Joseph  had  replied  that  he 
had  not  even  one  brigade  to  spare  for  a  serious  demonstration, 
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and  had  not  moved — the  gucrniicrus  gave  sufficient  occupation 
to  his  much-scatttTcd  army,  of  which  a  large  portion  was  com- 
posed of  untrustworthy  Spanish  JuramerUados.  But,  listening 
to  vain  reports,  Blake  ordered  Mahy  to  collect  the  best  of  his 
Murcian  troops  and  to  inarch  on  Cuenca  to  meet  the  supposed 
invaders.  His  subordinate,  leaving  Freire  in  command  in 
Bf urcia,  took  seven  selected  battalions  of  foot  under  Creagh  and 
the  Marquis  of  Montijo,  with  800  horse  and  one  battery,  and 
moved  froiii  liis  camp  at  Mula  by  Ilcllin  and  Chinchilla  north- 
ward. The  distance  to  be  covered  was  great,  th  ronds  after 
Chinchilla  very  bad.  Mahy  arrived  in  front  of  Cuenea  on 
October  15th,  to  find  that  there  was  only  one  battalion  and  two 
squadrons  of  Joseph's  anny  there.  This  little  force  evacuated 
the  high-lying  city  in  haste,  and  fled  towards  Bfadrid  the 
moment  that  the  Murctans  showed  themselves.  No  other 
French  force  could  be  heard  of  in  any  direction.  At  Cuenca 
Mahy  received  a  dispatch  from  Blake  (who  had  a])pnrently 
discovered  his  mistake  about  the  Army  of  the  Centre),  telling 
him  to  descend  from  the  mountains  by  Moya  and  Liria,  and  to 
join  the  wing  of  the  main  army,  which  lay  under  Obispo  at 
Segorbe.  It  was  only  on  tlie  23rd  October  that  he  canjc  in  :  his 
troops,  the  pick  of  the  Murcian  army,  had  been  completely 
wasted  for  some  twenty  days  in  a  circular  march  against 
a  non-existent  enemy.  Meanwhile  every  man  had  been  wanted 
in  Valencia. 

Suchet,  when  once  he  had  settled  down  to  the  siege  of 
Saguntum,  had  not  failed  to  notice  Blake*s  weak  demonstration 
against  his  flank  by  means  of  the  divisions  of  Obispo  and  Charles 
O'Donnell.  He  did  not  intend  to  tolerate  it,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 30  had  sent  I'alonibini  with  his  n\vn  Italian  division  and 
Robert's  French  brijjadc  to  beat  up  Obispo's  (juarters  at  Sej^ortx?. 
The  S[);ini>h  flivisioii  made  a  poor  attempt  to  defend  itself  on 
a  position  in  front  of  that  town,  but  was  easily  beaten  and 
retired  into  the  mountains.  It  was  then  the  turn  of  Charles 
O'Donnell ;  when  Palombini  had  come  back  to  the  camp, 
Suchet  took  Harispe's  division,  with  Robert's  brigade,  and  two 
regiments  of  cavalry,  to  evict  the  Spanish  division  from  Bena- 
guacil.  0*DonneU  made  a  slightly  better  fight  than  Obispo  had 
done,  and  deployed  Yillacampa's  intotry  behind  an  irrigation 
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canal,  with  San  Juan's  cavalrv  on  his  flanks.  But  the  French 
were  suiJciiur  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  confidence  :  one  fierce 
charge  broke  O  DonncH's  line,  and  he  had  to  retreat  in  haste 
to  the  hills  behind  hini,  losing  1-00  men,  cut  up  in  the  punsuit 
by  Suchet's  cavalry,  while  the  French  casualties  barely  reached 
three  officers  and  sixty  men  (October  2nd ).  Blake,  who  had  been 
quite  close  enough  to  succour  O'Donnell  if  he  had  chosen,  made 
no  attempt  to  aid  him,  and  kept  quiet  behind  his  lines  on  the 
Guadalaviar.  There  the  routed  tioops  joined  him  next  day. 

Suchet,  having  thus  cleared  his  flanks,  settled  down  to  the 
siege  of  Saguntum,  where  his  heavy  artillery  was  now  much 
needed.  The  besieging  army  had  to  content  itself  for  another 
fortnisrht  with  making  preparations  for  the  ex|x^ctcd  train — 
levelling  roads  and  eonstnicting  apprnach(  s  on  the  ground 
wliich  was  destined  for  the  front  of  attack,  at  the  west  end  of 
the  liill  of  Saguntum. 

Meanwliile  the  siege-train  was  lumbering  down  from  Tortosa 
by  the  coast*road.  On  October  6th  Suchet  started  to  meet  it, 
taking  with  him  the  1,500  Neapolitans  of  Compte.  On  the 
8th  he  reached  Oropesa,  where  he  found  the  small  Spanish 
garrison  still  holding  the  two  towers  which  have  before  been 
mentioned.  The  first  guns  that  came  up  were  turned  against 
the  tower  by  the  Iiigh-road ;  it  was  easily  breached,  and  on  the 
10th  surrendered  :  215  men  and  four  guns  were  captured. 
Next  day  came  the  turn  of  the  other  tower,  that  by  the  sea  ; 
but  before  the  siege-battery  had  opened  on  it,  the  British 
74  Magnificent  and  a  squadron  of  Spanish  gunboats  ran  in- 
shore, and  took  off  the  garrison  of  150  men  in  their  boats,  under 
the  ineffective  fire  of  the  French. 

The  moment  that  the  tower  which  blocked  the  high-road 
had  fallen,  and  before  that  on  the  shore  had  been  evacuated, 
Suchet  began  to  push  the  head  of  his  precious  convoy  of  heavy 
artillery  southward.  It  made  .such  a  good  pace  that  the  first 
giins  arrived  at  the  camp  before  Sagtmtum  as  early  as  the 
night  of  October  V2th.  Meanwhile  the  Marshal  himself  returned 
thither,  escorted  by  Compere's  Neapolitans  :  the  brigade  of 
flcatier,  ^vhich  had  escorted  the  train  hitherto,  was  dispersed 
to  cover  the  line  of  oommunications,  {facing  its  live  battalions 
at  Oiopesa,  Almenaray  and  Segoibe. 
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Aster  Charles  O'Donneli  and  Obispo  bad  been  driven  away 
from  th€  threatening  position  upon  Suchet's  flank,  Blake  found 
himself  during  the  early  days  of  October  in  a  veiy  unpleasant 
dilemma.  It  was  dear  that  his  own  feeble  efforts  to  molest  the 

French  army  were  a  complete  failure.  Presently  the  message 

reached  him  that  Mahy's  ualurky  expedition  to  Cucnca  had 
been  absohitcly  useless.  But  the  most  (li?>heartening  news  was 
that  the  attempt  to  overrun  Aragfon  by  menrts  of  tlic  giicrrilit  ros 
had  failed  ;  its  initial  success,  the  capture  of  Calatayud  on 
October  8,  had  only  led  to  the  inundation  of  the  whole  country- 
side in  that  direction  by  the  numerous  battalions  of  BeiUe  and 
Severoli. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  Blake  found  himself  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  idea  of  dislodging  Sucbet  by  operations  in  his  rear  was 
hopeless.    Hie  only  remaining  alternative  for  him  was  to 

endeavour  to  call  together  every  available  man,  and  to  try  to 
beat  the  French  army  in  a  great  pitched  battle.  Considering  the 
well-known  disrepute  of  both  the  Murcian  and  thr  Valencian 
troops,  the  prospect  was  not  one  that  the  Spanish  general  could 
view  with  much  confidence.  But  poUtical  reasons  forced  him 
to  fight — his  policy  of  passive  resistance  had  made  him  so  un- 
popular with  the  Valencians  of  all  ranks^  from  the  members  of 
the  exiled  Junta  down  to  the  private  soldiers^  that  if  he  had 
held  back  any  longer  it  is  probable  that  he  might  have  been 
deposed  or  murdered  by  a  conspiracy.  Saguntum  was  holding 
out  most  gallantly,  and  the  ignominy  of  leaving  it  to  fall, 
without  making  any  effort  for  its  sueeour,  was  sufficiently 
evident.  He  made  up  his  mind  about  the  middle  of  October 
that  he  must  advance  and  fight.  But,  being  very  properly 
detemiined  to  fight  with  all  available  resources,  he  had  to 
await  the  descent  of  Mahy  and  the  Murdans  from  Cuenca»  and 
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by  his  own  laidt  that  important  oohimn  oould  not  be  drawn 

in  to  the  main  anny  before  the  2drd.  It  was  only  on  that 
day  that  an  advance  in  force  became  possible  :  for  a  week 
and  more  llUkc  anxiously  awaited  the  junction,  and  until  it 
took  ]:»lace  he  would  not  move. 

Meanwhile  Suchet,  entirely  unmolested,  was  pressing  the 
dege  of  Saguntum  with  all  possible  expedition.  The  first  siege* 
guns  from  Tortosa  reached  his  camp,  as  has  been  alxeady  men- 
tioned, on  October  12th.  But  it  was  not  till  four  days  later  that 
the  actual  battering  of  the  place  began.  Though  paths  had 
been  traced  out,  and  the  emplacements  of  batteries  settled* 
long  ere  the  siege-train  came  up,  the  actual  getting  of  the  guns 
into  position  proved  a  very  tiresome  business,  on  acconnt  of  the 
steep  and  rocky  slopes  uvcr  wliicli  they  had  to  be  diarrrre  d.  And 
the  construction  of  approaches  and  parallels  upon  ihc  liillside 
progressed  very  slowly,  because  of  the  absence  of  earth— at 
last  it  was  found  that  soil  to  bind  the  loose  stones  of  the  ground 
together  would  have,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  carried  up  in 
sandbags  from  the  valley  below,  for  hardly  any  could  be  scraped 
together  on  the  spot.  The  engineer  officer  who  wrote  the  diary 
of  the  siege  confesses  that  if  the  Spanish  garrison  had  only  been 
provided  with  heavy  artillery,  the  approach-building  would 
have  proved  almost  impossible^.  But,  as  has  been  already 
noted,  there  were  but  seventeen  guns  mounted  in  the  whole 
fortress,  and  of  these  only  three  were  12-poundt  rs — the  rest 
being  small  field-pieces,  too  weak  to  batter  down  parapets  of 
even  modest  thickness.  Moreover  the  very  steepness  of  the 
slope  over  which  the  siege-works  were  being  advanced  made 
much  of  it  *  dead  ground,*  which  guns  above  could  not  properly 
sweep  or  search  out. 

On  the  11th  of  October  the  two  generals,  Yall^  and  Rogniat» 
who  had  regularly  commanded  Sucfaet*s  artillery  and  engineers 
during  his  previous  sieges,  arrived  from  the  rear — ^both  had  been 
in  France  on  leave,  and  they  had  come  forward  with  the  tram 
from  Tortosa  to  Oropesa.  Their  arrival  added  eoididencc  to 
the  subordinates  who  had  hitherto  worked  without  them,  for 
the  reputation  of  each  for  success  was  very  great.  Rogniat 
immediately  on  his  arrival  made  several  important  modifica- 

*  Belmu,  iv«  p.  97. 
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tions  in  the  projected  batteries,  and  showed  how  the  approaches 

might  be  pushed  forward  to  within  seventy  yards  of  the  fortress, 
by  taking  advantage  of  favourable  dips  and  rocky  outcrops  in 
the  hillside. 

On  the  16th,  five  batteries  were  ariiKtl  with  the  qfiins 
which  had  come  up,  and  fire  was  opened  upon  the  projecting 
western  angle  of  the  fortress,  the  tower  of  San  Pedro.  It  proved 
to  be  made  of  ancient  Moorish  stone  and  mortar,  almost  as 
hard  as  iion»  and  crumbled  very  slowly.  But  the  modem 
works  below  it,  which  were  only  a  few  months  old,  owned  no 
such  resisting  power,  and  within  two  days  showed  signs  of 
serious  damage.  The  Spanish  counter-fire  was  insignificant — 
there  were  very  few  guns  a\"ailable,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
approaches  got  within  easy  musket  shot  of  the  walls  that 
the  besiegers  began  to  suffer  appreciable  casualties.  For  the 
Spanish  infantry,  disregarding  the  cannonade,  kept  up  a  furious 
fire  against  the  heads  of  the  saps  all  day  and  night. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  engineer  and  artillery 
officers  reported  to  Suchet  that  they  had  made  a  sufficient 
breach  in  the  curtain  of  the  work  called  the  Dos  Mayo  battery, 
just  where  it  joined  on  the  tower  of  San  Pedro^  and  that  they 
regarded  it  as  practicable  for  assaidt.  The  Marshal  ordered 
that  the  storm  should  be  fixed  for  the  same  evening,  lest  the 
Spaniards  should  sueeeed  in  repairing  the  breach  during  the 
hours  of  darkness.  The  colunni  of  assault  consisted  of  MM  riieii, 
picked  from  IIabert*s  di\ision,  supported  by  a  reserve  of 
Palombini's  Italians.  The  fire  of  the  siege  artillery  was  kept  up 
to  the  last  moment,  and  did  much  harm  to  the  garrison,  who 
were  very  clearly  seen  piling  gabions,  sandbags,  and  stones  on 
the  ruinous  lip  of  the  breach,  in  disregard  of  the  steady  fire  that 
kept  pounding  it  down  \ 

The  assault  was  duly  delivered  at  five  o'clock,  and  proved 
a  complete  failure.  The  stormers  found  the  breach  roost  difficult 
to  climb,  as  its  face  was  entirely  formed  of  big  blocks  of  stone 
without  earth  or  debris.  The  eolunni  won  its  way  half  up  the 
ascent,  and  isolated  officers  and  men  got  furtlier,  iind  were 
bayoneted  or  shot  at  close  quarters  by  thi?  defenders,  who 
clustered  very  thickly  at  the  top.  But  no  general  rush  of  men 
*  See  nonaUve  of  Vacaol,  an  eye-wttoflsa  (vol.  v.  p.  880). 
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could  reach  the  summit,  wheie  (it  is  said)  the  actual  gap  in  the 
parapet  was  not  more  than  six  or  seven  feet  broad.  After 

several  ineffeetive  attempts  to  mount,  the  assailants  eamc  to 
a  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope,  and  opened  a  scattering 
fire  on  the  Spaniards  above  them.  Whereupon,  seeing  the 
opportunity  lost,  General  Habert,  who  had  been  given  eharge  of 
the  operations,  ordered  the  men  to  fall  back  to  the  trenches, 
and  to  abandon  the  assault. 

This  was  a  most  creditable  leat  of  arms  for  the  garrison,  who 
had  hardly  a  cannon  to  help  them,  and  held  their  own  almost 
entirely  by  musketry  fire,  though  they  rolled  some  live  shells, 
beams,  and  large  stones  down  the  breach  at  intervals.  Their 
casualties  were  heavy,  but  those  of  the  assailants,  as  was 
natural,  much  greater.  Suchet  l(;sl  at  least  800  men,  though 
in  his  disi)atch  to  the  Emperor  ^  he  gave  an  elaborate  table  of 
casualties  showmg  a  total  of  only  178.  But  his  *  returns,'  even 
the  most  specious  looking  of  them,  should  never  be  trusted — as 
will  be  seen  when  we  are  dealing  with  the  second  battle  of  CastaUa 
in  a  later  volume.  This  excellent  officer  was  as  untrustworthy 
as  Soult  or  Mass^na  in  the  figures  which  he  sent  to  his  master*. 

After  this  Suehet  resolved  to  make  no  more  attempts  to 
storm  Saguntum.  ^  When  even  the  best  of  soldiers,*  remarks 
Belmas,  *  have  made  every  effort  to  carry  a  place  and  have 
failed,  they  imagine  that  the  place  is  impregnable.  And  if 
an  attempt  is  made  to  lead  them  oi\ce  more  to  an  assault, 
they  wiU  not  again  act  with  the  eoulideaee  which  is  needed  to 
secure  victory.'  WeUiogton  was  to  iiud  this  out  at  Burgos,  a 

'  To  be  found  in  print  in  Bdmas,  iv.  pp.  I24-S. 

*  Ibis  Indictment  of  Sudiet  must  be  supported  by  details.  In  his 
daborate  table  of  casualties  by  corps  at  the  end  of  his  dispatch  of  Oct.  20, 
he  only  allows  for  li  oniccrs  killed  and  8  wounded,  40  men  killed  and  122 
wounded — total  ITH,  But  the  lists  of  officers'  cjisualties  in  Murtinien 
show,  on  the  other  luind,  Jive  oflicers  killed  (Coutauceau,  Saint  Hilaire, 
Tumo^  GiafdInitCuny),  andat  least  ien  iroiinded  (Matliis,Dtuand,  Gauciiet, 
D*  Aittane,  AdbkoMt,  Gattiaara,  Lanieian»  D'Bsdaibes,  Maillacd,  Laplane)* 
and  probably  three  more. 

Oddiv  enough,  in  his  Minunres  (ii.  p.  173)  Suchet  gives  by  name  four 
ollieere  killed  at  the  breach  (out  of  the  Ave),  while  in  his  olflcial  report 
tie  had  stated  that  there  were  only  three  Idlled  altogether.  We  must 
ftmst  ratlier  Vacani,  an  eye-witness  aod  a  man  much  interetted  in  statisties 
and  oasualties»  whni  he  ^ves  the  total  of  SOO  for  the  losses,  tlian  Suchet*s 
table. 
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year  later.  Indeed  in  their  early  stages  the  siegei  of  Saguntum 
and  Buigos  show  a  rather  notable  paraUelism^  though  their  ends 
were  dissimilar.  Genetal  Rogmat  easily  persuaded  the  Marshal 
to  drop  the  heroic  method  which  had  gitiiied  so  little  success* 
and  to  fall  back  on  the  systematic  work  which  is  slow  but  cer- 
tain Suchet  gave  permission  to  the  engineers  to  establish 
mure  batteries,  and  to  defer  all  further  attempts  to  storm  till 
the  appruaclies  should  lia\  <  \x  rn  carried  up  to  the  very  foot 
of  the  walls,  and  the  whole  eurtain  of  the  Dos  Mayo  redoubt 
should  have  been  battered  down. 

The  garrison,  much  encouraged  by  their  successful  effort 
of  the  ISthf  continued  to  make  an  obstinate  resistance :  as 
the  enemy  sapped  uphOl  towards  them»  they  kept  up  such 
a  careful  and  deadly  fire  that  the  casualties  in  the  trenches 
amounted  every  day  to  15  or  80  men.  For  the  next  six  days 
nothing  decisive  happened,  though  the  works  continued  to 
creep  slowly  forward  :  Ihey  had  to  be  built  with  para pt  Is 
consisting  entirely  of  earth  brought  from  below,  and  made  very 
high,  since  tlie  nearer  they  got  to  the  works,  the  more  did  the 
plunging  lire  from  above  search  them  out. 

Meanwhile  Blake  was  preparing,  though  with  no  great  self- 
confidence,  to  make  an  attack  on  Sachet's  siege^lines,  and  was 
only  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mahy  and  the  Murdans  before 
striking.  He  began  by  tiying  a  fbeble  diveruon  on  the  flank, 
sending  back  Obispo's  division  once  more  to  S^orbe,  and 
getting  some  of  the  Empecinado*s  bands  to  threaten  Teruel,  the 
southernmost  of  the  garrisons  in  Aragon.  This  so  far  annoyed  the 
French  marshal  that  ou  the  20th  of  October  he  sent  off  Palom- 
bini,  with  one  French  and  one  Italian  brigade  and  -100  h  )rs.e, 
to  drive  Obispo  out  of  Segorbe,  and  to  open  the  road  to  Teruel. 
By  so  doing  he  placed  himself  in  a  dangerous  position,  for  he 
had  detached  4,500  men  on  an  excursion  which  could  not  take 
less  than  four  days,  and  if  Blake  had  refused  to  wait  for  Mahy, 
and  had  let  Obispo  amuse  Palombini,  he  could  have  marched 
against  the  siege-lines  with  20,000  men,  including  all  his  best 
troops,  and  would  have  found  only  12,000,  besides  the  gunners 
of  the  siege  artillery,  left  in  the  French  camp.  If  Suchet  had 
left  any  detachments  to  maintain  the  blockade,  as  he  probably 

^  Belauu,  iv*  p.  80. 
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would  have  done,  he  couM  only  have  fought  with  odds  of  less 
than  one  to  two.  If  he  had  brought  up  all  Jiis  l)attalions,  the 
garrison  would  have  sallied  forth  and  destroy*  tl  liis  ^irm  -  works. 

But  Blake  did  not  take  his  chance — whatever  it  may  have 
been  worth :  he  waited  for  Mahy,  who  was  only  due  on 
the  23rd.  Meanwhile  Palombini  made  a  rapid  raid  upon 
Segorbe:  but  Obispo,  leaving  two  battalions  only  to  make 
a  show  of  vesistaiiee,  crossed  the  hills  by  by-paths  and  drew  in 
to  laria,  on  the  flank  of  the  main  army,  and  in  close  touch 
with  it.  He  could  have  been  used  for  a  battle,  if  Blake 
had  chosen  to  deliver  one  upon  the  22nd  or  23rti.  But  the 
unlucky  Spanish  general  did  nc^t  so  choose  :  and  ralombini — 
finding  nothing  serious  in  front  of  him,  and  hoarinr'  that  Teruel 
had  been  already  relieved  by  Severoli — rightly  returned  by 
forced  marches  to  Sagimtum,  which  he  reached  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  24th  of  October* 

lleanwhile  the  long-expected  Mahy  arrived  at  liria  on 
the  night  of  the  2Srd,  and  found  Obispo  already  lying 
there.  The  two  forces  united,  and  marched  on  the  24th 
to  Betera,  but  there  again  divided,  the  Murcians  going 
on  to  join  Blake's  main  body,  while  the  Valencian  division 
rect  i  \  (  d  orders  from  the  CoHuiiander-in-Chief  to  move  as  an 
independent  flanking  (oluinn,  and  from  Naquera  to  fall  upon 
the  flank  or  right  rear  of  Suehet's  position  in  front  of  Saguntum. 

On  the  same  day  Blake  hjms^lf  broke  out  of  the  lines  behind 
the  Guadalaviar,  and  after  issuing  a  well-worded  proclamation, 
in  which  he  said  that  Andriani's  gallant  garrison  must  not 
perish  imasnsted,  and  declared  a  confidence  which  he  must 
have  been  fax  from  feeling  in  the  resolution  of  his  troops^ 
advanced  for  some  miles  along  the  high-road,  so  as  to  place  him- 
seH  at  nightfall  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy. 

His  plan  of  o^jerations,  which  was  clearly  set  forth  in  his  direc- 
tions to  Mahy  \  was  ambitious  in  the  highest  degree,  and  aimed 
at  the  complete  destruction  of  his  enemy.  Expecting  to  find 
Suchet  drawn  up  to  meet  him  in  the  plain  south  of  Saguntum, 
it  appears  that  he  intended  to  fight  a  battle  in  which  an  im- 
mensely strong  left  wing  was  to  turn  and  break  down  Suchet's 
rigiity  while  a  weaker  right  wing  (composed,  however^  of  his 
*  Whidi  may  be  lesd  ia  lUU  is  Aileche,  xi.  pp.  187-%, 
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best  tioops)  was  to  attack  him  frontaUy,  and  hold  his  main 
body  ^  contained,'  while  the  turning  movement  was  delivered. 
The  left  wing  contained  26  battalions  and  nearly  20  squadrons^ 
making  nearly  16»000  bayonets  and  1,700  sabres  ^  The 

detached  division  of  Obispo,  from  Naqucra,  was  to  fall  on  the 
extreme  French  right  from  the  rear  ;  the  two  other  Valencian 
infantry  divisions  (Miranda  and  \  illacanipa),  led  by  Charles 
0*Donncll,  were  to  tackle  it  in  front.  Muhy's  Murcians  were 
to  support  O'Donnell,  at  the  same  time  reaching  out  a  hand 
towards  Obispo — in  ordur  to  do  this  Mahy  was  directed  to  send 
out  two  battalions  (under  a  Colonel  O'Ronan)  to  Cabezbort,  a  hill- 
side intermediate  between  the  point  where  Obispo  was  expected 
and  the  left  of  the  two  other  Valencian  divisions.  The  left  wing 
had  allotted  to  it  the  whole  of  the  Murdan  horse,  800  sabres, 
and  one  of  the  two  Valencian  cavalry  brigades,  under  General 
San  Juan,  which  was  of  about  the  same  strength.  It  had  also 
18  guns. 

So  much  for  the  left  wing.  The  ng\\l  wing,  conducted  by 
Blake  in  person,  which  had  advanced  up  the  liigh-road  from 
Valencia  towards  Murviedro,  consisted  of  the  two  ^  Expe- 
ditionary Divisions  '  of  Zayas  and  Lardizabal,  both  very  weak 
because  of  the  losses  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  campaign 
around  Baza  in  August — each  was  eight  battalions  strong; 
but  the  former  had  only  2,500,  the  latter  8,000  men,  so  that  the 
units  averaged  well  under  400  bayonets.  But  these  were  good 
old  troops,  which  had  grrally  distinguished  themselves  at 
Albuera  :  they  were  the  only  part  of  Bhike's  army  in  which 
any  real  confidence  could  be  ])laced.  In  support  of  these 
veterans  the  Comniander-in-Cinef  brought  up  the  Valencian 
'Division  of  Reserve,'  which  consisted  entirely  of  the  newly 
raised  3rd  battalions  of  the  regiments  serving  with  ViUacampa 
and  Miranda.  They  had  only  been  under  arms  a  few  months, 
were  not  fully  equipped  or  clothed,  and  were  dreadfully  under- 
officered  ;  for  five  strong  battalions,  of  over  700  bayonets  each, 

^  We  are  luckily  ia  posses^uoii  uX  Uic  exact  '  wuruiug  state '  of  Blake'ii 
aimy,  whiidi  to  printed  in  the  laie  Spantoh  govenuneat  puhUeatioii  of 
18S2,  SWmbw  de  la  Organisaeion  y  Fuena  de  Im  B^feKitoB  BspaiUiieB, 
pp.  184-7.  Obispo  had  8,400  men,  Miranda  4,000,  Villacampa  3,350, 
Mahy  4,600  infantry,  under  Montijo  and  Creagh,  and  830  liorae.  This  wing 
had  2  hone-  and  a  field-batteries,  18  guns. 
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there  were  only  75  oflScers  in  all — ^fifteen  per  battafion,  where 
there  should  have  been  thirty,  mikI  these  were  ihc  mere  leavings 
of  the  older  units  of  eacii  regiment,  or  else  newly  gazetted 
ensigns.    As  a  fighting  force  these  8,500  men  were  nearly 
useless — and  Blake  put  them  where  they  were  least  likely  to 
get  into  trouble.    They  weie  divided  into  two  brigades: 
Brigadier^Geneial  Velasco  seems  to  have  been  in  command» 
nice  Acufia,  who  had  the  division  during  the  antumn.  The 
right  column  was  accompanied  by  the  handful  of  horse  belong- 
ing to  the  *  Expeditionary  Force  * — 800  sabres  under  General 
Loy — ^and  by  the  second  Valencian  Cavalry  Brigade  under 
General  Curo,  some  800  mounted  men  more.    It  was  aceom- 
panied,  like  the  other  wing,  by  three  batteries.  Thus,  counting 
its  gunners  and  sappers,  tiie  right  wing  iiad  under  10,500  men, 
while  the  immensely  strong  left  had  over  17»000.    But  it  is 
quality  rather  than  mere  numbers  which  counts  in  war — the 
weak  wing  fought  a  good  battle  against  equal  strength^  and 
looked  for  a  moment  as  if  it  might  win*   The  strong  wing 
disgiaced  itself^  and  was  routed  by  a  fourth  of  its  own  numbers. 

Sucfaet  had  been  somewhat  troubled  by  the  first  news  of 
Blake*8  sudden  sally  from  Valencia,  for  though  he  desired  a 
battle,  wherein  hucecbs  wuuld  probably  win  him  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  hard-pressed  garrison  of  Saguntum,  yet  he  did 
not  wish  that  matters  should  be  foreed  to  a  crisis  in  Palombini*s 
absence.  It  was  only  after  the  well-timed  return  of  that 
general  to  his  camp,  that  he  welcomed  the  approach  of  a  decisive 
action.  But  with  Palombini  at  his  disposition  again^  he  waa 
eager  to  fight. 

He  had  at  this  moment  with  him,  in  the  lines  before  Sagun* 
turn,  86  battalions  of  foot  (of  which  the  three  Neapolitan  units 
under  Compare  were  mere  skeletons,  with  little  over  a  thousand 

men  between  them),  with  15  squadrons  ol  horse  and  Held- 
guiis.  He  left  behind  him,  to  maintain  the  siege-works  before 
the  fortress,  two  battalions  of  the  117th  line  from  Halxit's 
division,  and  liaiathier's  Italian  brigade,  making  four  battalions 
more.  The  weak  Neapolitan  brigade  of  Compare,  only  1,400 
men*  even  with  its  cavalry  included,  was  phiced  in  support  of 
tlie  blockading  f oice»  at  Gillet  and  Fetres»  to  watch  the  road 
from  S^orbe»  by  which  some  outlying  Spanish  detachment 
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might  possibly  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  ganison  of 

Sagiintum.  This  left  for  the  line  of  battle  26  battalions — six 
of  liabt  rt's,  clcvi  n  of  Uarispc'ii,  four  of  Palombiui's  Italians,  and 
five  of  Kobci  L  s  icbCTve  brijradc.  The  total  amounted  to  about 
12,000  infantry,  while  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  except  the  two 
Neapolitan  squadrons,  was  put  in  the  field  to  the  amount  of 
some  1,800  sabres.  Conntin<T  the  gunners  of  the  six  batteries  of 
artillery,  Suchet's  fighting  force  was  not  much  over  14»O0O  men* 
He  had  left  4,000,  besides  the  gunners  of  the  siege-train  and  the 
sappers,  to  deal  with  the  garrison  of  Saguntum.  This  was  little 
more  than  half  of  Blake's  numbers,  for  the  Spanish  general — 
as  we  have  seen — was  marchinff  forward  with  27,000  men  in 
line.  Tliat  Siteliet  jjladly  tuuk  the  ii?>k  sufficiently  sl^nw.-,  his 
opinion  of  the  quality  of  the  greater  part  of  the  \'aleneian  army. 
It  seems,  we  must  eonfess,  rather  hazardous  to  have  left  4,000 
men  in  the  blockading  eorps,  when  forces  were  so  unequal. 
In  a  similar  case  Beresford  at  Albuera  took  every  man  out  of 
the  trenches,  and  fought  with  his  whole  army.  Andriani's 
ganison  was  not  numerous  enough  to  execute  any  really 
dangerous  sally  in  the  rear,  and  was  so  constricted,  in  its 
precipitous  fastness,  that  it  could  not  easily  come  down  or 
deploy  itself.  Perhaps  Suchet  may  have  feared,  however,  that 
it  would  take  the  opportunity  of  abseoiiding  by  some  postern, 
if  it  were  not  shut  in  upon  all  sides.  But  there  were  to  be 
moments  during  the  battle  when  the  Marshal  would  ijladly 
have  had  the  assistance  of  two  or  three  more  battalions  of 
steady  troops. 

Suchet  had  chosen  lor  his  fighting-ground  the  narrow  plain 
south  of  Saguntum,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  the  Sancti  Espiritus  range — ^a  space  of  less  than  three 
miles  in  very  flat  ground.  It  was  open  for  the  most  part,  but 
sprinkled  in  certain  sections  with  olives  and  carob-trees,  and 
contained  one  or  two  slight  eminences  or  mounds,  which  rose 
above  the  general  surface,  though  (  iily  by  a  score  or  two  of 
feet,  so  that  they  had  a  certain  command  over  the  adjoining 
flats.  The  left  of  the  line,  nearest  to  the  sea,  was  formed  of 
Habert's  imperfect  division,  which,  having  detached  two 
battalions  for  the  blockade  of  Saguntum,  had  only  six  left — 
2,500  bayonets— in  line.    The  right  consisted  of  Harispe's 
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division,  which  was  stionger  than  Habert's,  as  it  had  nine 
battalions  in  line,  even  after  setting  aside  one  regiment  (the  44th) 
for  a  flank-guard.  Its  force  was  about  8,600  bayonets.  This 
division  lay  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Murviedro  to  Valencia. 
The  reserve  consisted  of  the  Italian  brigade  (that  of  Saint  Paul)^ 
which  had  not  been  told  off  for  the  siege,  and  of  the  three  French 
cavalry  rcj^iments,  in  all  2,000  bayonets  and  1,800  babrts.  It 
was  draw  II  up  half  a  mile  in  rear  of  Hubert  and  Harispe,  ready 
to  su{»})()it  either  of  tlicni.  The  batteries,  horse  and  foot, 
accompanied  their  respective  divisions. 

We  have  thus  accounted  for  10,000  men.  The  remainder  of 
Suchet's  fighting  force  constituted  a  flanic-guard,  to  prevent 
bis  line  from  being  turned  on  its  rights  the  side  of  the  hills.  It 
originaOy  consisted  of  Robert's  *  reserve  brigade,'  five  battalions^ 
or  2,500  bayonets,  and  of  one  cavalry  regiment^  Schiazzetti's 
Italian  dragoon»— 450  sabres — ^with  one  battery.  These  troops 
were  drawn  up  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Sancti  Espiritus  hills, 
covering  the  pass  of  the  same  name  and  the  country  road  w  hieii 
goes  over  it.  To  these  Suehet  added,  at  the  last  moment,  one 
regiment  from  Ilarispe's  division,  the  44th,  under  the  Brigadier 
Chlopiski,  who,  being  senior  to  Robert,  took  command  of  the 
whole  flank-guard.  These  two  battalions — 1,200  men — took 
post  on  the  hill-slopes  to  the  left  of  Robert,  half-way  between 
his  position  and  that  of  Harispe's  right.  The  whole  force, 
including  the  dragoons  and  the  artillery,  made  about  4,800  men. 
Compere's  Neapolitans  were  too  far  to  their  left  rear  to  be 
reckoned  an  appreciable  support,  and  had  their  own  separate 
task,  though  they  were  never  called  upon  to  discharge  it.  The 
ground  occupied  by  Chlopiski  s  4,300  men  was  exceedingly 
strong,  and  tiie  Marshal  hoped  that  they  might  be  relied  upon 
to  hold  oft  the  turning  movement,  which  he  was  aware  was 
to  be  made  against  his  inland  flank.  For  he  knew  that  Charles 
O'Donnell  was  advancing  from  the  direction  of  Betera,  which 
cx>uld  only  mean  a  projected  attack  on  his  own  right.  Had 
be  realized  that  not  only  O'Donnell,  but  also  Obispo  and 
Ifahy's  Hurdans,  in  all  some  17,000  men,  were  about  to  operate 
a^inst  Chlopiski,  he  must  surely  have  strengthened  his  cover- 
iii<:  force,  for  the  odds  would  liavc  been  impossible  if  the 
Vaienciaus  had  made  any  iigiit  at  all.  But  they  did  not  1 
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On  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October  Suchet  was  ready  to 
receive  the  attack  which  was  impending.  He  could  make  out  the 
general  dispositions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  concentric  advance 
of  Obispo*s»  O'Donneirs,  and  Blake's  own  men  was  duly 
reported  to  him.  It  was  on  receiving  notice  of  the  heavy 
appearance  of  the  second^  or  central,  hostOe  column  that  he 
detached  Gilopiski's  two  battalions  to  strengthen  Bobert's 
flank-guard.  Presently^  about  7  o'clock,  the  Spaniards  came 
within  touch;  the  left,  it  would  seem,  somewhat  before  the 
right  ^,  the  first  shots  beiiif,'  interchanged  between  the  two 
battahons  which  Mahy  had  sent  towards  Cabezbort  and  Robert's 
troops.  This  was  only  a  trifling  skirmish,  the  Spaniards  being 
completely  checked.  But  soon  after  a  serious  attack  was 
delivered. 

The  next  advance  was  that  of  the  two  Valencian  divisions 
under  Charles  O'Donnell,  who  were  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
main  body  of  Mahy's  Murcianst  their  destined  reserve.  Blake's 
intention  was  apparently  to  strike  with  his  left  wing  first,  and  to 
force  in  the  French  right  before  his  own  column  delivered  its 
blow.  Everything  depended  on  the  successful  action  of  the 
mass  of  Valencian  and  Murcian  infantry  against  the  small 
hostile  force  posted  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sancti  Espiritus  hlUs. 

The  divisions  of  Miranda  and  Villacampa  duly  descended 
from  the  lower  opposite  heights  of  the  Gemianels,  crossed  tiie 
bottom,  and  began  to  mount  the  opposing  slope,  Villacampa 
on  the  left,  somewhat  in  advance,  Iffiranda  a  little  to  his  right 

*  There  are  terrible  diiBcultka  as  to  the  timing  of  the  battle  of  Saguntum. 
Sttcbet  mya  that  the  first  engageraeDt  was  between  Obispo's  flanking 

division,  ooming  over  the  hills  on  the  west,  and  Robert.  Schepeler  says 
that  Obis}K)  arrived  too  late  altogether,  and  was  practically  not  in  the 
fiL'lit  (p.  17'J).  I  think  thut  the  explanation  is  thiit  Suchet  took  O'Hfnian's 
two  battalions  for  Obispo,  because  they  came  from  tlie  direction  \v  lu  rt-  he 
was  expected.  I  follow,  in  my  timing  of  the  buttle,  the  very  clear  iuii  r;iliv  c 
of  Vacani  (v.  pp.  440-1),  who  seems  to  make  it  dear  that  the  main  fighting  on 
the  French  right  was  wett  over  b^ore  that  in  the  centre,  and  loog  before 
that  on  the  left.  Schepeler  (who  rode  with  Blake  that  day)  also  makes  it 
certain  that  Lardizabal  and  Zayas  were  fighting  long  after  Miranda,  Villa> 
campa,and  Mahy  had  been  disposed  of.  But  ditliculties  remain, which  could 
only  be  cleared  up  if  we  had  a  report  by  Obispo.  General  Arteche  thiols 
tliat  the  action  began  fairly  bmiuitaneously  ail  along  the  hne,  and  follows 
Schepeler  in  saying  that  Obispo  was  late  (xi.  p.  174),  the  very  reverse  of 
Suciiet*s  statement  tiiat  he  came,  and  was  beaten,  too  early. 
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rear:  behind  them  fn  support  marched  San  Juan's  Valen* 

cian  cavalry.  Hryond  the  latter  there  \v;is  a  considerable  gap 
to  the  nearest  troops  of  Blake's  own  cohiiiiii,  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  action.  Maby,  whose  orders  definitely  said  that  he 
was  to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  to  protect  O'DonnelFs  flank  if  the 
latter  were  checked,  occupied  the  Gcrmanels,  when  the  Valen- 
cians  had  gone  on,  and  was  still  at  the  top  of  his  own  slope, 
having  to  his  left  front  the  two  detached  battalions  at  Cabezbort 
under  O'Ronan,  when  the  dash  came.  Waiting  till  the  two 
Valencian  divisions  and  the  cavalry  in  support  were  some  little 
way  up  the  hill,  and  had  begun  to  drive  in  his  skirmishers, 
Chlopiski  moved  down  upon  them  with  the  whole  of  his 
modest  force —Robert's  five  battalions  in  front,  to  the  rij^ht  of 
the  pass  and  the  road,  his  own  two  battalions  of  the  iith  to 
its  left  and  somewhat  on  the  flank.  Meanwhile  Seliinz/etti^s 
regiment  of  Italian  dragoons  charged  down  the  gap  between 
the  two  bodies  of  infantry.  As  Villacampa  was  somewhat 
ahead  of  Miranda,  the  first  crash  fell  upon  him.  Robert's 
infantiy  drove  him  without  any  difficulty  right  downhill, 
while  the  Italian  dragoons  rode  at  Miranda's  battalions  on  his 
right.  Villacampa's  men  fell  into  hopeless  confusion,  but  what 
was  worse  was  that  Miranda's  division,  seeing  their  comrades 
break,  gave  way  before  the  cavalry  without  making  any 
resistance  whatever,  apparently  before  the  French  44th  had 
even  got  into  totich  with  them  on  the  flank.  This  was  a  dis- 
graceful business  :  the  7,000  Valencian  infantry,  and  the 
1,700  cavalry  in  support,  were  routed  in  ten  minutes  by  half  their 
own  numbers — one  good  cavalry  regiment  of  450  sabres  sufficed 
to  upset  a  whole  division  of  seven  battaUons — ^if  a  single  one 
of  them  had  formed  a  steady  square,  the  Italian  horse  ought 
to  have  been  driven  off  with  ease  1 

But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  affair,  San  Juan's  horse  were 
close  behind  the  routed  divisions — O'Donnell  ordered  them  up 
to  save  the  wrecks  of  his  infantiy  :  at  tii«  same  time  Mahy 
hurried  forward  two  battalions  of  his  Murcians  ^  to  support 
San  Juan,  and  h<"jnn  to  advance  with  the  rest  of  his  divisiuu 
down  the  slope  of  the  Gcrmanels  hill. 

After  making  havoc  of  the  Valencian  foot,  Chlopiski  had 
'  Buigw  Mid  liiadoies  de  Cadis. 
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halted  his  troops  for  a  moiiient»  wishing  to  be  sure  that  matters 
weie  going  weU  with  the  French  main  body  before  he  com* 
mitted  himself  to  any  further  enterprise.  But  the  temptation 
to  go  on  was  too  great»  for  the  routed  Spanish  troops  and  their 

supports  were  weltering  together  in  confusion  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill.  It  is  said  that  tiic  dragoon  colonel,  Schiazzctti,  settled 
the  matter  for  his  superior,  by  charging  at  San  Juan's  horse 
the  moment  that  hr-  had  got  his  squadrons  re-formcd.  The 
Valencian  cavalry,  though  it  outnumbered  the  Italians  by 
two  to  one,  turned  tail  once  and  bolted,  riding  over  the  two 
battalions  of  Murcian  infantry  which  were  in  its  immediate 
rear,  and  carrying  them  away  in  its  panic  Chlopiski  then  led 
on  his  seven  battalions  against  the  disordered  mass  in  fiont 
of  him,  and  swept  the  whole  before  him.  It  gave  way  and  fled 
uphill,  horse  and  foot,  the  Murcian  cavalry  brigade  in  reserve 
going  off  on  the  same  panic-striekea  way  as  the  Valencian.  It 
was  some  time  before  Mahy  could  get  a  single  regiment  to 
stand— but  at  last  he  found  a  sort  of  rearguard  of  two  battalions 
(one  of  his  own,  one  of  Villacampa's  ^)  which  had  kept  together 
and  were  still  capable  of  obeying  orders.  The  French  were 
now  exhausted;  the  infantry  could  not  follow  in  regular  forma- 
tion so  fast  as  their  enemy  fled ;  the  handful  of  cavalry  was 
dispersed,  driving  in  prisoners  on  every  side.  So  Mahy  and 
O'Donnell  ultimately  got  off,  with  their  men  in  a  horde  scattered 
over  the  country-side — the  cavalry  leading  the  stampede  and 
the  two  rallied  battalions  bringing  up  the  rear  ^  The  Spanish 
left  wing  lost  over  t.\()()()  prisoners,  uiainiy  iium  Miranda's 
division,  but  only  some  tOO  killed  and  wounded;  several  guns 
from  the  divisional  batteries  were  of  course  lost.  All  this  was 
over  so  early  in  the  day  that  the  lighting  on  Blake's  right  wing 
was  at  its  hottest  just  wlien  the  wrecks  of  his  left  were  disap- 
pearing over  the  hills.  Obispo,  who  came  up  too  late  to 
help^'  and  the  two  detached  battalions  under  0*Ronan  got  oft 
separately,  more  towards  the  north,  retiring  on  Naquera. 
The  tale  of  this  part  of  the  battle  of  Saguntum  is  lamentable. 

^  Cuenca  and  Molina. 

*  0'Ronan*8  two  battalions  went  off  in  a  separate  direction,  unpureued, 
and  joined  Obispo,  not  being  in  the  rout. 
'  See  al>ove,  page  86. 
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There  is  no  recortl  ho  l)ad  in  the  whole  war  ;  even  llie  Gcbora 
was  a  well-contested  fight  compared  with  this — and  at  Belehite 
the  army  that  fled  so  easily  jjave  way  before  numbers  equal  or 
superior  to  its  own,  not  inferior  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
three.  The  fact  was  that  the  Valencian  troops  had  a  long 
record  of  disasters  behind  them,  were  thoroughly  demoralized, 
and  could  not  be  trusted  for  one  moment,  and  that  the  Mur- 
cians  (as  Mahy  confessed)  were  not  much  better.  The  defeat 
was  rendered  more  shameful  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  half 
of  Blake*8  Army,  the  *"  Expeditionary  Force,'  was  at  the  same 
moment  making  head  in  good  style  against  numbers  rather 
larger  than  its  own,  and  seemed  for  ii  moment  about  to  achieve 
a  splendid  sueeess.  If  the  Spanish  left,  17,000  strong,  could 
have  *  contained  '  half  its  own  strc  iifjth,  if  it  eould  have  kept 
8,000  instead  of  4,000  French  employed  for  one  hour,  Blake 
might  have  relieved  Saguntum  and  driven  off  Suchet.  But  tlie 
stoiy  is  disgracefuL  Mahy  wrote  next  morning  to  Blake,  '  I 
must  tell  you,  with  my  usual  bluntness,  that  you  had  better 
sell  the  horses  of  this  cavalry,  and  draft  the  men  into  the 
infantry.  I  could  not  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such 
conduct,  if  I  had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes  take  place  and 
cost  us  so  nuieh  ^'  Blake  aetually  gave  orders  for  one  hussar 
regiment  (a  Murcian  one)  to  be  deprived  of  its  horses  and 
drafted  out.   But  did  tiie  infantry  behave  much  belter  ? 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  less  depressin^^  narrative,  the  story 
of  the  operations  of  Blake's  own  wing.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  had  with  him  the  *  Expe- 
ditionary Divisions,' the  Valencian  Reserve  Division,  and  Loy's 
and  Caro's  1,100  cavalry.  He  took  post  himself  on  the  height 
called  El  Puig,  with  one  brigade  of  the  Valencians,  to  the 
aouth  of  the  ravine  of  the  Picador,  which  crosses  the  plain  in 
a  diagonal  direction.  The  rest  of  the  troops  went  forward 
in  two  eolunms  :  Zayas  formed  the  rij^ht  neiir  the  sea;  his 
flank  was  euvered  by  a  sciuadron  of  <;unboats,  wliieii  advaneed 
parallel  with  him,  as  near  tlie  shore  as  their  drauixht  [k  rrnitted. 
He  was  ordered  to  push  on  and  get,  if  {)ossible,  round  Suehet's 
flank,  where  Habert's  line  was  *  refused,'  because  of  the  nuns  nf 
the  flotilla,  whose  fire  the  French  wished  to  avoid.  If  successful 

*  Quoted  in  Axteche,  xi.  p.  178. 
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Zayas  was  to  try  to  communicate  with  the  garrison  of  Sagun- 
turn.  Further  inland  Lardizabal's  division,  accompanied  by 
the  1,100  cavalry,  and  followed  by  the  other  brigade  of  the  Valcn- 
cian  reserve,  crossed  the  Picador  at  the  bridge  on  the  chaussee^ 
and  deployed  in  the  plain,  directly  opposite  Harispe's  division. 
The  whole  force  was  about  equal  to  the  French  opposed  to  it. 

The  two  *  Kxpeditionaiy  Divisions '  went  forward  in  good 
Older  and  with  great  confidence:  Suchet  remarks  in  Ms 
Mhnoires  that  in  all  his  previous  campaigns  he  had  never  seen 
Spanish  troops  advance  with  such  resolution  or  in  such  good 
order  ^.  Zayas,  on  the  sca-llank,  became  immediately  engaged 
vnth  Habcrt,  before  the  village  of  Puzzol,  in  a  heavy  fi^ht,  with 
exactly  equal  numbers- — each  had  about  2,500  men.  Both 
sides  lost  heavily,  and  neither  had  any  advantage  :  Suchet  had 
ordered  Habert  not  to  take  the  offensive  tiU  matters  were 
settled  in  the  centre,  but  the  defensive  proved  costly,  and  the 
Spaniards  pushed  on — ^these  were  the  same  battalions  which 
had  behaved  so  well  on  the  hill  of  Albuera — Irianda,  Patria^  and 
the  Spanish  and  Walloon  Guards. 

Further  to  the  left  Lardizabal  had  deployed,  after  crossing 
the  ravine,  with  his  two  weak  brigades  in  line  ;  the  Valcncian 
reserve  remained  behind  near  the  bridge,  but  I^oy's  and  Carols 
caviilr\  ca  Tiic  forward  on  the  right  in  support.  Opposite  the  front 
brigade  (Prieto^s)  was  a  long  low  mound,  the  last  outlymg  spur 
of  the  Sancti  Espiritus  range.  This  was  soon  seen  by  both  sides  to 
be  a  point  of  vantage — the  army  that  could  occupy  it  would  have 
a  good  artillery  position  commanding  the  hostile  line.  Suchet 
ordered  up  Haiispe's  right  battalions  to  seize  it,  and  galloped 
thither  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  escort  of  fifty  hussars. 
But  the  Spaniaids  had  also  marked  it,  and  the  Marshal  had 
hardly  reached  its  top  when  he  found  Frieto's  skirmishers 
swarming  up  the  slope.  He  had  to  retire,  and  rode  back  to 
bring  up  liis  infantry ;  but,  by  the  time  that  they  had  come 
forward,  the  enemy  had  foi  ined  a  hasty  line  of  battle  along  the 
mound,  with  a  battery  in  its  centre.  Suchet  had  therefore  to 
attack — which  he  did  iu  full  force,  the  four  battalions  of  the 
7th  Line  forming  a  heavy  column  in  the  centre,  while  those  of 
the  116th  and  the  8rd  of  the  Vistula  deployed  on  each  side 

*  MimoireSt  ii.  p.  182. 
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somewhat  to  the  rear— a  dear  instance  of  the  use  of  the  crdsre 
miaie  which  Napdeon  loved.  The  left  flank  was  covered  by  two 
squadrons  of  the  4th  Hussars  and  one  of  the  Idth  Cuirassiers, 

bri  )Uf?ht  out  from  the  reser\^e. 

This  was  bringing  3,600  ba}  t  »iicls  io  bear  against  1,500,  for 
Pricto's  brigade  counted  no  more  upon  the  mound.  The  attack 
was  successful,  but  not  without  severe  loss :  General  Paris, 
leading  on  tlie  7th  regiment,  was  wounded,  as  were  both  his 
aides-de-camp,  and  Harispe*s  horse  was  killed  under  him ;  the 
Spanish  artiUery  fire  had  been  deadly.  When  the  mound  was 
stormed,  the  Spanish  infantry  were  forced  hack»  but  by  no 
means  in  disorder.  They  formed  up  again  not  far  from  its  foot» 
and  Lardisabal  brought  up  his  second  brigade  to  support  his 
first,  placed  two  batteries  in  line,  and  stood  to  fight  a;;aui. 
Siiehet,  having  re-ft)iinrd  Ilarispe's  men,  found  that  he  had 
Ik  f  )i  (  iiim  a  second  combat  on  the  flat  ground.  The  infantry 
on  both  sides  were  heavily  engaged,  and  six  French  guns  had 
been  brought  forward  to  enfilade  Lardizabal's  right,  when 
a  new  turn  was  given  to  the  battle.  The  Spanish  general 
ordered  Loy*s  and  Caro's  1,100  cavalry  to  charge  in  mass  upon 
the  three  squadrons  of  hussars  and  cuirassiers  which  covered 
Harispe*s  left.  The  move  was  an  unexpected  one^  and  was 
concealed  for  some  time  by  scattered  carob-txees :  the  attack 
was  well  deUvered,  and  the  French  horse,  outnumbered  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  were  completely  routed  and  fled  in  disorder. 
L#oy  then  wheeled  in  upon  the  French  ilank,  captured  three 
guns  of  the  battery  there  placed,  and  nearly  broke  the  116th 
of  the  line,  which  had  only  just  time  to  fall  back  and  form 
itself  en  potence  to  the  rest  of  the  division.  The  remainder 
of  the  Spanish  cavaky  pursued  the  retreating  hussars. 

The  moment  looked  black  for  the  Bfarshal:  he  himself 
confesses  in  his  Mimmm  that  if  Harispe's  infantry  had  given 
way  the  battle  might  have  been  lost  ^  But  he  had  still  a  reserve : 
he  sent  back  orders  to  Palombini  to  bring  up  Saint  Paul's  four 
Italian  battalions  into  the  gap,  and  rode  himself  to  the  two 
squadrons  of  the  13th  Cuirassiers  which  had  not  yet  advanced 
into  the  fight.  They  were  only  850  sabres,  but  the  regiment 
was  a  fine  one,  and  had  won,  at  Margalei  and  other  fields,  a  great 

'  Mimoirtit  if.  p.  185. 
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Gonfldenoe  in  its  ability  to  face  long  odds.  They  were  launcbed 
straight  at  the  victorioiis  Spanish  cavalry,  whose  main  body 

was  advancing  in  jrrcat  disorder,  and  with  its  line  broken  by  the 
groves  of  carob-trccs,  while  the  remainder  had  turned  inward 
against  the  French  infantry.  The  cuiraii^ierii  went  straight 
through  the  squadrons  opposed  to  them,  and  swept  them  away  : 
whereupon  even  those  units  of  the  Spanish  horse  which  had  not 
been  attacked  wheeled  round,  and  retreated  hastily  toward  the 
Picador  ravine  and  its  bridge.  The  cuirassiers  followed,  up- 
setting ever3fthing  in  their  front,  and  only  halted  on  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  where  they  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  the  battery  ^ 
attached  to  the  Valendan  reserve,  and  the  skirmishers  of  that 
body,  who  had  lined  the  farther  edge  of  the  depression  ^.  Both 
the  Spanish  brigadiers,  Loy  and  Caro,  had  behaved  very 
gallantly  ;  both  were  severely  wounded,  while  trying  to  rally 
their  men,  and  were  left  on  the  field  as  prisoners. 

The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  iiorse  settled  the  day,  wliich  had 
for  a  moment  looked  doubtful.  At  the  sight  of  the  French 
hussars  breaking,  and  the  advance  of  their  own  line,  the 
garrison  of  Saguntum,  who  had  the  whole  field  in  view  from 
their  lofty  perch,  had  lined  their  walls,  cheering  and  waving 
their  shakxjs  in  the  air — despite  of  the  shells  from  the  siege- 
batteries  which  continued  to  play  upon  them.  The  cheers  died 
down  as  the  changed  fortunes  of  the.  day  became  visible,  and 
hearts  sank  in  the  fortress.  But  the  %hting  was  not  yet 
coiK  hided. 

Tlic  rout  of  Loy's  and  Caro's  horse  had  not  directly  affected 
Lardizabai's  infantry,  for  the  victorious  cuirassiers  had  galloped 

'  This  account  of  the  charge  of  the  cuirassiers  comes  from  the  M^nmirrs  of 
Colonel  dc  Gonneville,  who  commanded  their  leading  iiquadron.  There  is 
•  curious  point  to  be  settled  here.  Hanhal  Sudiet  says  {Mimoires^  ii.  p.  185) 
that  he  rode  m  penon  to  the  head  of  the  lei^nient,  and  haiangued 
it  shortly  on  Margalet  and  other  ancient  glories,  before  bidding  it  charge. 
While  speaking  he  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  on  the  shoulder.  But 
de  Gonneville  (who  had  read  Suehet's  lifmk,  as  he  quotes  it  ifi  n^hvr  places) 
says  distinctly  (p.  208  of  his  Somenirs  tnUitaires)  that  he  km  rived  no 
orders,  and  charged  on  his  own  rciipoosibility.  '  N'ayant  lu  d  ordre  & 
reoevdr  de  penonne,  maie  comprenant  Ui  nteeastt^  d*arr6ter  oette  moMe 
<fe  cavslerie  qui  airivsit  k  nous,  Ae. . . .  je  donnai  le  signBl.*  Was  Siiehet 
mnmndng  about  his  Uttfe  speech  ?  Or  was  de  Gonneville,  who  wrote  his 
JWAnoires  forty  yean  later,  oblivious  ?  Either  hypothesis  is  difficult. 
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straight  befoie  them  after  the  fugitives,  though  they  had 
also  ridden  over  and  captured  a  Spanish  battery  on  the  nght 
of  the  line  of  deployed  battalions.  The  decisive  Uow  in  this 
quarter  was  given  by  Saint  Paulas  Italians,  who,  issuing  from 

olive  groves  behind  Harispe's  left,  came  in  upon  the  unpro- 
tected flank  of  Lardizabal's  troops,  which  they  rolled  up, 
drivinfT  away  at  the  snme  time  a  few  squadrons  which  had  not 
been  affected  by  the  charge  of  the  cuirassiers.  These  last  rode 
in  among  their  own  infantry,  which  was  already  hotly  engaged 
with  Harispe's  battalions,  and  carried  confusion  down  the  line. 
The  division,  which  had  hitherto  fought  most  gallantly,  gave 
way,  and  retired  in  confusion  towards  the  bridge  over  the 
Picador,  and  the  Cartuja  where  Laidizabal  hoped  to  sustain 
himself  by  means  of  the  battery  and  the  Valendan  reserve 
battalions  which  he  left  there. 

M(  Minvhile  Hlake,  from  the  summit  of  the  knoll  of  El  Puig, 
had  witnessed  with  impotent  nr'ivf  the  rout  of  his  ri^ht  centre. 
He  had  placed  hiiiisrlf  so  far  to  tlie  renr  that  no  orders  which 
he  sent  reached  Lardizabal  in  time,  and  the  reserve  which  he  had 
kept  under  his  own  hand,  three  raw  Valencian  battalions  and 
a  battery,  would  have  been  too  weak  to  save  the  day,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  so  far — ^two  miles — ^fiom  the  central  focus  of  the 
fight  as  to  make  its  arrival  In  time  quite  impossible.  The 
General,  from  the  moment  that  he  had  given  the  original  order 
to  advance,  exercised  no  influence  whatever  on  the  operations ; 
one  of  his  staff  says  that  he  sat  on  his  horse  in  blank  and  stupid 
amazement  at  the  rout,  and  that  some  of  those  who  watched 
him  thought  him  wantini,^  in  personal  courage  no  less  than  in 
decision  But  at  last  he  roused  Inmself  to  issue  orders  for  the 
retreat  of  his  broken  left  and  centre  towards  Valencia,  and  lor 
the  instant  withdrawal  of  his  still  intact  right  wing. 

Here  Zayas's  division  stood  in  a  most  difficult  place,  for 
though  it  had  been  contending  on  equal  terms  with  Habert*s  in 
front  of  the  village  of  Puzzol,  it  is  one  thii^  to  keep  up  a  stand- 
ing fight,  and  another  to  withdraw  from  it  with  a  victorious 
enemy  pushing  in  upon  the  flank.  However,  Zayas  ordered  his 
battalions  back,  and  though  pressed  by  Ilabert,  brought  them 
in  good  order  across  the  ravine  and  back  to  the  height  of  Jii  Puig, 

^  Scbepder,  p.  4/78. 
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where  Blake  stood  waiting  him  with  his  small  reserve.  Only 

one  corps,  the  Walloon  Guards,  had  thrown  itself  into  the 
hfnists  of  Puzzol,  could  not  be  extracted  from  Ihcm  in  time, 
and  was  surrounded  and  captured.  But  this  small  disaster  did 
much  to  sRve  the  rest  of  the  division,  for  so  many  of  the  French 
closed  in  upon  the  village,  where  the  Walloons  made  a  ^^ood 
stand,  that  the  pursuit  was  not  so  hotly  pushed  as  it  might  have 
been.  If  Suchet  could  have  pressed  in  upon  Blake  before  Zayas 
joined  him,  the  whole  Spanish  right  column  might  have  been 
completely  cat  off  from  its  retreat.  But  the  Marshal  required 
some  lebure  to  rearrange  his  line,  after  routing  Lardizabal ; 
and  by  the  time  that  he  had  sent  off  the  rallied  4th  Hussars  to 
help  Chlopiiski  gather  in  prisoners,  and  had  turned  the  Italians 
aside  to  march  against  Blake,  with  Harispe  in  support,  nearly 
two  hours  had  gone  by,  and  the  Spanish  right,  molested  only 
by  liabcrt,  was  drawing  off  towards  safety.  Following  the 
road  along  the  sea-shore»  it  reached  the  suburbs  of  Valencia 
without  any  further  loss. 

Not  so  the  unfortunate  remnant  of  Lardizabal  s  troops. 
They  had  halted  at  the  Gartuja,  behind  the  Picador,  while  their 
general  strove  to  rally  them  on  the  reserve  there  left.  This 
delay,  though  soldier^like  and  proper,  enabled  Suchet  to  catch 
them  up :  he  charged  them  with  his  last  fresh  regiment,  the 
24th  Dragoons,  which  had  been  kept  in  liand,  apparently 
behind  Ilabert  s  |)osition,  till  the  retreat  of  the  Spanish  riglit 
began.  Then,  attaelving  along  the  high-road,  these  squadrons 
broke  in  upon  the  half-rallied  troops,  swept  them  away,  and 
captured  two  guns  put  in  battery  across  the  chaussee,  and  badly 
supported  by  the  Valencian  reserve  battalions.  Lardizabal's 
column  went  off  in  great  disorder,  «ad  was  hunted  as  far  as 
.the  Caraixet  stream,  losing  many  prisoners  to  the  dragoons, 
as  well  as  four  flags. 

So  ended  the  day ;  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  very 
heavy  in  killed  and  wounded — about  1,000  it  is  said,  mainly  in 
LardizabaPs  and  Zayas's  divisions — for  the  others  did  not 
stand  to  fight.  But  of  prisoners  they  lost  •1',6n,  including 
280  officers  and  the  two  wounded  cavalry  brigadiers.  Miranda^s 
di\nsion  contributed  the  largest  proportion  to  the  captives, 
though  Zayas  lost  400  men  of  the  Walloon  battalion,  and 
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Lardizabal  a  still  greater  number  out  of  his  weak  division  of 
8,000  bayonets  Twelve  guns  were  left  behind,  seven  cap- 
tured in  the  hard  fighting  in  the  right  centre,  five  from  O'Don- 
nell's  easUy-iouted  divisions.  The  Fiench  casualties  axe  given 
by  Sudiet  at  about  180  killed  and  .590  wounded — probably  an 
understatement,  as  the  regimental  returns  show  55  officers  hit^ 
whi<^  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  casualties  should  imply  over 
1,000  rank  and  file  disabled.  As  a  commentary  on  the  fighting, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  Chlopiski  and  iiubcrt,  ju  dealing  with 
Obispo,  O'Donnell,  and  Mahy,  had  only  7  officers  hors  de 
combat,  while  Harispc  and  Habcrt  lost  41  in  the  real  fight  with 
Zayas  and  Lardizabal  \ 

The  actual  losses  in  action  were  not  the  worst  part  of  the 
batUe  of  Saguntum — the  real  disaster  was  the  plain  demonstra^ 
tion  that  the  Valencian  troops  could  not  stand  even  against  very 
inferior  numbers.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  two  gallant 
*  Eiqieditionary  Divisions '  had  sacrificed  themselves,  and  lost 
one  man  in  three  out  of  their  small  force  of  5,500  men  in  hard 
fighting.  They  had  been  betrayed  by  their  worthless  associates 
on  the  left.  Blake's  generalship  liad  not  been  good — he  dis- 
persed his  columns  in  the  most  reckless  way,  and  kept  no 
sufficient  reserves — but  with  the  odds  in  his  favour  of  27,000 
men  to  14,000,  he  ought  yet  to  have  won,  if  the  larger  half  of  liis 
army  had  consented  to  fight.  They  did  not :  with  such  troops 
no  more  could  be  hoped  from  further  battles  in  tlie  open  field — 
whatever  the  numerical  odds  might  be.  They  could  at  most 
be  utilized  behind  walls  and  entrenchments,  for  purely  passive 
defence.  And  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  the  deduction  that  their 
general  made  from  the  unhappy  events  of  October  25. 

Next  morning  Suchet  sent  lu  a  sununons  to  the  ganisou  of 
Saguntum,  and  the  governor,  Andriani,  after  short  haggling 
for  terms,  surrendered.  He  is  not  to  be  blamed  :  his  garrison 
had  seen  the  rout  of  Blake'^  army  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
knew  that  there  was  no  more  hope  for  them.  They  were,  as 

*  Snd  of  Badajos  (two  battaliom)  was  alnuMt  extenuinated,  htstng 

17  officers,  21  sergeants,  and  500  men,  *  mostly  prisonefs/  oiitof  SODpiCieiit. 

See  its  historj'  in  thf*  Cnnde  de  Clonard's  great  work  on  the  Spanish  army. 

•  The  16th  Line  (three  battahons)  alone,  in  fightintj;  Zayas,  lost  just 
di  ul  lf  as  many  officers  as  the  seven  battalions  of  Chlopiski  and  Robert 
ill  tiicir  engagement  with  Mahy,  Miranda,  and  Villacampa  I 
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we  have  seen,  mainly  raw  troops,  and  their  good  bearing  up 
to  this  moment,  rather  than  their  demoralization  after  the 
battle,  should  provoke  notice.  The  French  approaches  were 
by  this  time  within  a  lew  yaids  of  the  Bos  Mayo  redoubt  and 
its  hastily  patched  breaches.  The  artillery  fire  of  the  besiegers 
was  rapidly  levelling  the  whole  woris,  and  the  next  storm,  made 
on  a  wide  front  of  shattered  curtain,  must  have  succeeded.  It 
is  true  that  a  pfovemor  of  the  type  of  Alvarez  of  Gerona  would 
then  have  held  uul  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  Saa  IVniaiido. 
But  Andriani's  troops  were  not  like  those  of  Alvarez,  and  he 
himself  was  a  good  soldier,  but  not  a  fanatieal  j^enius.  Two 
thousand  three  hundred  prisoners  marehed  out  on  the  26th, 
leaving  not  quite  200  men  in  hospital  behind  them.  The 
17  guns  of  the  fortress  were  many  of  them  damaged,  and  the 
store  of  shot  and  shell  was  very  low,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  infantry  cartridges  left  \ 

*  For  details      Belums,  iv.  pp.  140-^. 
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THE  CAPTURE  OF  VALENCIA  AND  OF  BLAKE*S  ARMY. 
NOVEMBER  1811— JANUARY  1812 

As  the  result  of  the  dSsastroiis  battle  of  Saguntmn  Blake  had 

lost  the  fortress  which  had  served  him  so  well  as  an  outwork  : 
while  his  field  army  was  much  decreased  in  numbers,  and  still 
more  in  self-confidt  ih  e.  It  was  obviously  impossible  that  he 
should  ever  again  attempt  to  take  the  offensive  with  it.  But 
he  was  still  in  possession  of  Valencia  and  all  its  resources^  and 
his  carefully  fortified  lines  along  the  Guadalaviar  were  so 
strong  that  even  a  defeated  army  could  make  some  stand 
behind  them.  He  had  still,  after  all  his  losses,  more  than 
22»000  men  imder  arms  \  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  reso* 
hite  push  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  would  not  have  dislodged 
him,  for  more  than  half  lus  army  was  in  a  state  of  complete 
demoralization. 

Suchet,  however,  had  made  up  his  iiiiiid  not  to  strike  at  once  ; 
and  when  a  few  days  had  passed,  and  the  Spaniauls  had  been 
granted  time  to  settle  down  into  the  lines,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  hazardous  to  attack  them  with  the  very  modest 
numbers  that  the  Army  of  Aragon  had  still  in  line.  The  chance 
would  have  been  to  press  the  pursuit  hard,  on  the  very  day  after 
the  battle.  But  when  the  Marshal  had  counted  up  his  losses  in 
the  trenches  and  the  field,  had  deducted  a  small  garrison  for 
Saguntum,  and  had  detached  a  brigade  to  escort  to  Tortosa  his 
numerous  prisoners,  he  thought  himself  too  weak  for  a  decisive 
blow.  He  would  not  have  had  15,000  men  in  hand,  unless  he 
should  call  upFicatier's  l)riLi;a(ie  from  Seporhe  and  Oro^x'sa,  and 
this  he  did  not  want  to  do,  as  he  was  entirely  dependent  for 

*  A  battalion  or  two  left  in  Valencia,  when  the  lett  of  the  aimy  went  out 
to  deliyer  Sognntum,  must  be  added  to  the  90,000  men  who  came  back  ftrom 
the  battle.  These  eorpe  wne  2nd  of  Leon  of  Lardisalial*B  dlviaion,  and 
one  battalion  of  Savoya  belonging  to  Miranda. 
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food  and  stores  on  the  line  of  communication  which  Ficatier 
was  guarding.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to  defer  his  next  blow 
at  Blake,  till  he  should  have  summoned  from  Aragon  Severoti*s 
division,  and  BeiUe's  too,  if  the  Empeior  would  give  him  leave 
to  requisition  that  force*  He  could  not  utilize  Reille  without 
that  leave ;  but  Severoli's  troops  belonged  to  his  own  army» 
and  were  at  his  disposition,  if  he  should  judge  it  possible  to 
draw  them  southward  witliout  endangorinor  the  safety  of 
Aragon.  Tliis  he  was  jirepared  to  do,  if  a  sullicicnt  garrison  for 
that  province  could  be  provided  from  another  source.  And  the 
only  obvious  source  was  the  Army  of  the  North  :  if  the  Emperor 
would  consent  to  order  Dorsenne  to  find  troops  to  make  Sara* 
gossa  and  the  line  of  the  £bro  secure,  it  would  not  be  over  rash 
to  borrow  both  Severoli  and  Reille  for  operations  against 
Valencia.  But  it  was  dear  that  it  would  take  some  weeks 
for  the  permission  to  be  sent  from  Paris,  and  for  the  troops 
of  the  Army  of  the  North  to  be  moved,  when  and  if  the 
permission  was  granted.  We  shall  see,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  December,  two  full  montiis 
after  the  battle  of  SagunLmn,  that  the  two  divisions  were 
collected  on  the  desired  ground,  and  the  final  blow  against 
Blake  was  delivered. 

Meanwhile  Suchet  could  do  no  more  than  place  his  divisions 
in  the  most  favourable  position  for  making  the  advance  that 
would  only  be  possible  when  Severoli,  and  perhaps  Reille  also, 
should  arrive.  With  this  object  he  pushed  them  forward  on 
November  8  to  the  line  of  the  Guadalaviar,  close  in  front  of 
Blake's  long  series  of  entrenchments.  Harispc  on  the  right 
ad\  aiiced  to  Paterua,  llabert  on  the  left  to  the  close  neighbour- 
hood of  Valencia.  He  drove  the  Spanish  outfiosts  from  the 
outlyini^'  suburb  of  Serranos,  which  lay  beyoad  Lhe  lines  and 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  also  from  tlie  Grao,  or  port 
and  mole  which  forms  the  outlet  of  Valencia  to  the  sea.  It  was 
most  unlucky  for  Blake,  in  the  end,  that  his  natural  line  of 
communication  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  English  fleet 
lay  north  of  the  Guadalaviar,  and  outside  his  line  of  fortifications. 
Indeed  it  looks  as  if  there  was  a  cardinal  fault  in  the  planning 
of  the  defences  when  the  Grao  was  left  outside  them,  for  though 
rather  reniote  from  tiic  city  (two  uuk:i)it  would  be  of  inestimable 
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importance,  supposing  that  the  French  weie  to  succeed  in 
cnifisiiig  the  Guadalaviar  and  investing  Valencia.  With  the 
port  safe,  the  defendeis  could  receive  succour  and  supplies  to 
any  extent,  and  if  finally  reduced  to  extremity  could  retreat 
by  sea.  Some  of  the  energy  which  had  been  expended  in 
throwing  up  the  iinniensc  fortified  camp  whieh  embraced  all 
the  southern  suburbs,  and  m  lining  the  river  westward  with 
batteries,  miplit  well  have  been  diverted  to  the  fortification  of 
the  Grao  and  its  connexion  with  the  works  of  the  city.  But 
probably  Blake,  in  his  looking  forward  to  the  possible  events 
of  the  future,  did  not  contemplate  among  the  contingencies  to 
be  faced  that  of  his  being  shut  up  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army  within  the  walls  of  Valencia.  If  he  were  forced  from  the 
fines  of  the  Guadalaviar,  he  must  have  intended  to  fall  back 
inland  or  southward,  and  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  surrounded 
in  the  capital.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  absolutely  insane 
for  him  to  leave  unfortified,  and  abandon  without  a  struggle, 
Valencia  s  sole  outlet  to  the  sea. 

Meanwhile  finding  himself  for  week  after  week  unassailed  in 
his  lines,  Blake  had  to  take  stock  of  his  position,  and  see  if 
there  was  anything  that  he  could  do  to  avert  the  attack  which 
must  come  one  day,  and  which  would  obviously  be  formidable. 
For  it  had  become  known  to  him»  ere  long,  that  Severoli^s 
division,  and  probably  other  troops,  were  woridng  in  towards 
Valencia,  and  would  certainly  join  Suchet  before  the  winter  was 
over.  The  only  expedients  of  whieh  Blake  made  use  were  to 
keep  masses  of  men  continuously  at  work  strengthening  his 
lincb,  and  to  renew  the  attempt,  which  he  had  made  fruit  Irssly 
in  September,  for  looshig  Suchct's  hold  on  Valencia  by  launching 
against  his  rear  the  irregulars  of  Aragon — the  bands  of  the 
Empecinado,  Duran,  and  the  minor  chiefs.  To  add  some 
solidity  to  their  hordes  he  detached  from  his  anny  the  Conde 
de  Montijo,  with  one  of  the  two  brigades  which  Mahy  had 
brought  from  Murcta.  This  turbulent  nobleman,  more  noted 
for  his  intrigues  than  for  his  fighting  power,  was  given  a 
general  command  over  all  the  bands,  and  marched  to  join  them 
with  three  battalions  ^  and  a  few  guns — the  latter  provision 

'  One  hnttBlion  each  of  Badajos,  BiiigCM^  aod  Tiradcnes  de  Cueoca— 

undrr  2,fK>0  men  in  all. 

OUAK,  V 
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was  intended  to  obviate  the  difficulty  which  the  irregulars  had 
experienced  in  October  from  their  want  of  artillery,  Blake 
intended  to  call  up  Freire  from  Murcia  with  another  draft  from 
the  depleted  ^  Third  Army,'  whose  best  troops  Mahy  had 

already  led  to  Valencia.  But,  as  we  shall  see,  this  detachment 
was  presently  distracted  to  another  quarter,  and  never  joined 
the  main  force.  The  nominal  strength  of  the  mass  oi  troops 
along  the  Giiadalaviar  was,  however,  increa"=;ed  by  decrees,  owing 
to  the  filling  of  the  ranks  of  the  divisions  cut  up  at  Sagun- 
turn  by  men  from  the  half-trained  reserve  and  d^pdts.  Miranda's 
division  in  particular,  which  had  lost  so  many  prisoners  in  the 
battle,  was  completed  to  more  than  its  original  strength  by 
absorbing  three  raw  ^  third  battalions '  from  the  *  Reserve  Divi- 
sion,' besides  other  drafts  \  Bla]ce  also  endeavoured  to  make 
use  of  *  urban  guards  '  and  other  levies  of  irregular  organization 
and  more  than  doubtful  value  :  the  population  in  the  north 
of  the  kingdom,  behind  Suehet's  lines,  were  invited  to  form 
guerrillcro  bands  :  but  the  Valeneians  never  showed  the  zeal 
or  energy  of  the  Catalans  and  Aragonesc.  The  bands  that 
appeared  were  few  in  numbers,  and  accomplished  nothing 
of  note.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
province  had  run  low.  lifahy,  in  a  letter  to  Blake  of  this  month, 
complains  bitterly  that  the  peasantry  refuse  to  convey  letters 
for  him,  or  even  to  give  him  information  as  to  the  position  and 
movements  of  the  French,  while  he  knew  that  hundreds  of 
them  were  visiting  Suehet's  eanips  daily  in  friendly  fashion 
It  appears  that  the  people  were  siek  of  the  war,  and  discon- 
tented with  Blake,  whose  conduct  to  the  local  authorities  was 
even  more  injurious  to  him  than  the  uniform  failure  of  all  his 
miUtary  operations. 

The  diversion  to  be  conducted  by  Monti  jo  and  the  irregulars 
in  Aragon  constituted  the  only  real  hope  of  salvation  for  Blake 
and  the  city  of  Valencia.  But  it  was,  we  may  say,  doomed 
from  the  first  to  failure,  unless  some  favourable  chance  should 
intervene.  A  couple  of  thousand  regulars,  with  the  aid  of 
guerrillero  bands,  hard  to  assemble,  and  not  mustering  at  any 

^  Four  thousand  strong  at  Saguntum,  it  surrendered  on  January  8th, 
5>518  strong.  Of  its  quality,  the  less  said  the  better. 
*  Maby  to  Blake  quoted  at  length  in  Arteche,  xi.  p.  196,  footnote. 
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time  more  than  6,000  or  7,000  nidi  oollected  on  one  spot,  were 
sent  to  paralyse  the  movements  of  more  than  20,000  French, 
For  to  that  figure  Reille's  and  Severoli*s  divisions,  together 
with  the  original  garrison  left  in  Aragon  under  Muaiiier»  most 
certainly  amounted.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  diversion 
gave  much  trouble  to  the  enemy,  but  it  never  prevented  him 
from  executing  any  operation  of  primaiy  importance.  On 
October  27th  the  Italian  general,  Mazzuehelli,  with  one  of 
Scveroli's  brigades,  drove  off  the  Empecinado,  and  relieved  the 
lonjj-besieged  garrison  of  Molina,  which  he  brought  off,  aban- 
donmg  the  castle.  But  as  lie  was  returning  to  his  chief,  who 
then  lay  at  Daroca,  the  Empecinado  fell  on  his  marching  column 
in  the  Pass  of  Cubillejo,  and  inflicted  severe  damage  upon  it  ^. 
Severoli  then  sent  out  a  second  column  of  800  men,  to  relieve 
Almunia,  on  the  road  to  Saiagossa,  another  outlying  garrison. 
But  Duran  surprised  and  scattered  this  party  just  as  it  reached 
its  destinatiout  and  then  captured  the  fort  with  its  garrison  of 
140  men  (October  81).  This  provoked  the  enemy  to  march 
against  him  in  force,  whereupon,  after  fighting  an  obstinate 
engagement  with  Mazzuchelli  near  Almunia,  in  which  the 
Italians  lost  220  men,  he  turned  sideways,  and  descended  upon 
Daroca,  which  his  advcrsar}'  had  left  weakly  manned  ;  he 
stormed  the  town  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort.  This  brought  down 
upon  him  Panneticr,  \v\th  one  of  Reille's  brigades :  thereupon^ 
wisely  refusing  to  fight,  Duran  went  up  into  the  mountains  of 
Molina  (November  1811). 

Here  he  was  joined  some  weeks  later  by  the  regular  brigade 
under  the  Conde  de  Montijo,  which  Blake  had  sent  up  from 
Valencia,  This  little  detachment  had  threaded  its  way  among 
Reille's  columns,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  destruction  near 
Albarracin.  The  Condc,  assuming  chief  command  at  llic  high- 
lying  village  of  Mulmarcos,  informed  tlic  Aragonesc  gucrrillcros 
that  something  desperate  must  be  done,  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  Valencia  ;  and  after  sending  for  the  £mpecinado,  who  wad 
now  beyond  the  mountains,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara, 
marched  on  Calatayud.  Unfortunately  the  Partida  chiefs, 
accustomed  to  conduct  their  expeditions  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, viewed  the  advent  of  Montijo,  a  stranger  of  no  great 

*  For  details  see  Vacani,  v.  pp.  470-1. 
£  2 
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military  reputation,  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  Duran  and  the 
Conde  having  reached  Atrcn  near  Calatayud,  committed 
themselves  to  a  serious  combat  with  a  column  of  2,000  men 
from  its  garrison,  having  every  expectation  of  being  succoured 
by  the  £mpecmado,  who  had  reached  their  neighbourhood. 
He  did  not  appear,  however,  and  they  were  repulsed.  There- 
upon the  Spaniards  parted,  the  Conde  and  the  regulars  retiring 
to  Torreheimosa,  Duran  to  Deza,  in  the  province  of  Soria. 
The  Empecinado,  when  all  was  over,  sent  in  a  letter  in  which 
he  explained  that  he  had  held  off  ^because  his  officers  and 
soldiers  had  no  eonfidencc  save  in  their  own  chief :  *  but  it  was 
clear  that  he  himself  wrecked  the  expedition  out  of  self-willed 
indiscipline. 

The  month  of  December  was  now  far  ad\  aiiced,  and  nothing 
effective  had  been  done  to  help  Blake.  The  Aragonese  bands 
had  cost  Reille  and  Severoli  many  toilsome  marches,  and  had 
inflicted  on  them  appreciable  losses — Severoli's  division  was 
now  2,000  men  weaker  than  it  had  been  in  September.  But 
they  had  failed  entirely  to  stop  the  laiger  movements  of  the 
enemy,  who  Was  able  to  move  wherever  he  pleased  with 
a  column  of  3,000  men,  though  any  lesser  force  was  always  in 
danger  of  Ixiii^'  harried  or  even  destroyed.  When  Suchet 
determined  that  he  would  again  risk  trouble  in  his  rear,  and 
would  brinjij  ])oth  the  divisions  from  the  Ebro  down  to  Valencia, 
no  one  could  prevent  him  from  doing  so.  It  is  true  that 
SeveroH  and  Reille  were  leaving  behind  them  a  country-side 
still  infested  by  an  active  and  obstinate  enemy.  But  if  their 
generalissimo  judged  that  he  was  piepared  to  take  this  risk, 
and  was  determined  to  orush  Blake  before  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Upper  Aragon,  there  was  nothing  that  could 
hinder  him  from  carryirijj  out  his  intention.  By  the  middle  of 
December  Severoli  was  on  his  way  to  the  (iuadahiviar  by  way 
of  Teruel,  and  Rcille  followed  not  far  behind,  though  one  of 
his  brijjades  (r>narke"s)  had  been  distraelc  tl,  by  bein«:  ordered 
to  conduct  the  prisoners  from  Saguntum  to  the  French  frontier, 
and  the  other  (Pannetier's)  had  been  drawn  so  far  northward  in 
hunting  Montijo  and  Duran  that  it  was  several  marches  behind 
the  leading  columns. 

It  was  not,  however,  Reille  and  Severoli  alone  who  were  set 
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in  motion  for  ilie  ruin  of  Blake  and  Valencia.  Nor  was  Suchet*s 

mind  the  final  controlling  force  of  the  operations  which  were 
t(j  spread  all  over  eastern  Spain  in  the  months  of  December 
Ibil  and  January  1812.  The  Emperor,  when  he  hurried  the 
Army  of  Aragon  forward  in  September,  had  explained  tiuit 
this  was  the  crucial  point  of  the  war,  and  repeated  in  November 
that  ^  I'important,  dans  ce  moment,  est  la  prise  de  Valence.' 
Portugal  could  wait — ^Wellington,  with  18,000  men  sick,  and 
forced  to  remam  on  the  defensive, — was  a  negligible  quantity 
during  the  winter :  he  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  spring  by 
a  general  combination  of  all  the  French  armies  ^  Acting  on 
this  comfortable  but  erroneous  hypothesis,  Napoleon  deter- 
mined to  shift  eastward  and  southward  nut  only  Reillc  and 
Sevcroli,  l)iit  otlicr  troops  from  the  armies  whieh  were  directly 
or  indireetly  op|X)sed  to  Wellinfrton,  so  as  to  alter  for  a  time 
the  general  balance  of  forces  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the 
Peninsula.  On  October  18th,  before  the  battle  of  Saguntum 
had  been  fought  and  won,  Berthier  had  been  directed  to  write 
to  Harmont  that,  for  the  support  of  the  invasion  of  Valencia, 
King  Joseph  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  would  be  ordered  to 
send  troops  to  Cuenca,  to  take  Blake  in  the  rear.  In  conse- 
quence the  Army  of  Portugal  must  '  facilitate  the  task  of  the 
King,'  i.e.  find  detaehments  to  occupy  those  parts  of  New 
Castile  from  wliieli  .Joseph  would  have  to  witlidraw  tlie  nonual 
garrison  for  his  expedition  to  Cuenca.  But  presently  it  became 
evident  that  the  Army  of  the  Centre  would  have  great  difficulty 
in  providing  a  column  strong  enough  to  make  this  diversion, 
even  if  it  were  relieved  in  La  Mancha,  or  the  province  of  Toledo, 
by  units  belonging  to  Marmont.  Napoleon  then  made  the 
all-important  determination  to  borrow  troops  from  the  Army 
of  Portugal  for  the  Valencian  expedition.  By  this  time  he 
knew  of  the  battle  of  Saguntum,  and  had  received  Suchet's 
appeals  for  reinforcements.  His  dispateli  to  Marmont  of 
November  20th  informs  the  Marshal  that  he  must  provide 
a  di\nsion  of  6,000  men  of  all  arms,  to  join  the  disposable  force 
which  King  Joseph  can  spare  for  the  assistance  of  Suehet.  The 
still  more  important  dispatch  ol  the  next  day  varied  the  orders 

*  Conttpcndanec  de  NapoUon,  18,907,  and  «f,  pp.  SOO-S  of  vol.  iv  of 
thtawoik. 
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in  an  essential  d(  tail,  by  .saying  that  the  Marshal  must  send 
not  *  a  detac'liiiient  of  6,000  men '  but  sii^h  a  force  as,  united  to 
the  column  supplied  by  King  Joseph^  would  provide  a  total  of 
12,000  meti  for  the  diversion,*  And  it  was  added  that,  in  addition, 
the  Army  of  Portugal  would  have  to  find  8,000  or  4,000  men 
more,  to  keep  up  the  communications  of  the  expeditionary  force 
with  its  base  in  New  Castile.  The  detachment  might  be  made 
without  any  fear  of  adverse  consequences,  since  Wellington  had 
20,000  men  in  hospital,  and  barely  as  many  in  a  state  to  take 
the  field,  so  no  risk  would  be  run  in  depleting  the  force  opposed 
to  him  ^.  Napoleon,  conveniently  ignoring  the  exact  wording 
uf  his  own  disj)ateh,  reproached  Marmont  (when  evil  results 
had  followed)  for  having  detached  *  an  army  corps  and  thirty 
guns '  lor  the  diversion,  instead  of '  a  light  flying  column  But 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Marshal  was  literally  obeying  the  orders 
given  him  when  he  moved  12,000  men  towards  Valencia.  For 
the  Army  of  the  Centre  provided  not  much  more  than  8,000  men 
under  General  d'Armagnac  for  the  Cuenca  expedition  ^  and 
Marmont  had,  therefore,  to  find  9,000  men  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
strength  which  the  Emperor  prescribed,  as  well  as  the  8,000- 
4,000  men  to  cover  the  line  ui  ( unmiunieations. 

All  these  dispatches  reached  Marniont's  head -quarters  at 
Plasencia  with  the  tardiness  that  was  normal  in  Spain,  where 
officers  bearing  orders  had  to  be  escorted  by  detachments  many 
hundreds  strmig,  supposing  that  their  certain  arrival  at  their 
destination  was  desired.  If  they  travelled  rapidly  and  unes* 
corted,  they  became  the  inevitable  prey  of  the  guerrilleros. 
The  dispatch  of  October  18th,  saying  that  Marmont  must  replace 
King  Joseph's  garrisons  in  La  Mancha,  came  to  hand  on 
November  11,  and  the  Marshal  accordingly  directed  Foy*s 
division,  tiieu  uL  Toledo,  to  break  itself  up  and  occupy  the 

^JSee  thMe  dispatcbefl  printed  in  ftill  in  fifaimont*!  itf^moiref,  iv. 
pp.  256-8.  This  mnding  is  most  important  and  tliould  be  studied  witb 
esre.    Note  that  lYelliogton*s  sick  have  gone  up  bam  18,000  to  20,000 

m  twenty-four  hours,  to  oblige  the  Emperor. 

*  Berthier  to  Marmont,  January  28,  1812.  Printed  in  the  latter*s 
M^moires,  iv.  pp.  297-9. 

"  Tliough  King  Joseph  had  titaid  that  if  Marmont  took  over  the  whole  of 
LaManeha,  lie  eoukl  tben  teinenroe  d'Armagnac  up  to  8,000  men.  This  he 
never  leally  aooompliBhed  (Joseph  to  Bertiiin,  Nov.  20). 
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various  posts  which  the  German  division  of  the  Army  of  the 

Centre  had  been  holding.  Foy  set  out  to  fulfil  these  orders 
on  November  22. 

The  Emperor's  second  and  third  dispatches,  tiiose  of  Novem- 
ber 20-21st,  turned  up  on  Dercmber  liith  and  Marmont  found 
himself  under  orders  to  find  9,000  men  for  the  Cuenca  expedition, 
— sinee  d*Annagnac  had  only  8,000  men  to  contribute — ^and  in 
addition  8,000-4,000  moie  for  the  line  of  communications. 
Now  the  Marshal  was  as  fully  convinced  as  Ids  master  that 
Wellington  was  not  in  a  condition  to  move,  or  to  do  any  serious 
harm,  and  under  this  impression,  and  being  probably  stirred 
(as  Napoleon  afterwards  remarked)^  by  the  desire  to  increase 
his  own  reputation  Vjy  a  dashing  feat  of  arms,  he  resolved  to 
take  eharge  of  the  expedition  in  person.  He  ordered  that  the 
divisions  of  Foy  and  Sarrut — both  weak  units,  the  one  of  eight, 
the  other  of  nine  battalions  ^ — and  Montbrun's  light  cavalry 
should  prepare  to  march  under  his  own  charge  to  join  d'Ar* 
magnac,  and  move  on  Valencia.  Another  division  should  come 
into  La  Mancha  to  take  up  the  cantonments  evacuated  by  Foy» 
and  keep  over  the  line  of  communications.  Clausel  should  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  remainder  of  the  army,  and  observe 
Wellington. 

This  scheme  was  never  carried  out,  for  on  Deceinbtr  20 
Marmont  received  another  dispatch,  <.>idciiiig  him  to  transfer 
his  head-quarters  to  Valladolul,  and  to  move  a  large  part  of  his 
army  into  Old  Castile.  Of  this  more  hereafter.  But  being  thus 
prevented  (for  his  own  good  fortune  as  it  turned  out)  from  going 
on  the  expedition,  he  gave  over  Poy's  and  Sarrut's  divisions 
to  Montbrun,  and  bade  him  execute  the  diversion.  He  himself 
went,  as  ordered,  to  ValladoUd.  If  he  had  received  the  last 
dispatch  a  little  later,  or  had  started  a  little  earlier,  he  would 
liave  been  put  in  the  ignominious  position  of  being  absent 
from  his  own  point  of  daiigcr,  when  Wellington  suddenly  struck 
at  Ciudad  liodrigo  in  the  early  days  of  .January. 

*  Date  fixed  by  Marmont's  letter  to  Berthier  of  Feb.  6. 

*  *  Sa  Majesty  (writes  Berthier)  pense  que,  dans  cetie  eirconstance,  vous 
aves  pliiB  ealeoM  voUe  gloiie  peraonneUe  que  le  biea  de  son  service,' 
Jan.  88,  letter  quoted  above  on  tlie  last  page. 

*  Bach  divition  had  about  4^000  or  4^800  men :  the  light  cavaby  about 
1,700, 10  the  whole  would  have  made  about  10,000  sabiea  and  bayonets. 
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Montbrun,  his  substitute,  had  drawn  together  his  forces  in  La 
Maiieha  by  the  29th  of  December,  but  receiving  fromd'Armaprnac, 
who  was  already  on  the  niuve  with  3,000  men,  the  a.ssurance 
that  tlie  road  fromCucnca  to  Valencia  was  practically  impassable 
at  midwinter,  and  that  he  could  certainly  get  no  guns  along  it, 
he  resolved  to  take  another  route  towards  the  scene  of  active 
operations.  Accoidingly  he  set  out  to  march  by  the  road 
San  Clemente,  Chinchilla,  Almanza,  which  runs  across  the 
upland  plain  of  La  Mancha  and  Northern  Murda,  and  does  not 
cross  rough  ground  till  it  nears  the  descent  to  the  sea-coast  on 
the  borders  of  Valencia.  The  column  did  not  leave  San  Clemente 
and  El  Probeneio  till  January  2,  and  (as  we  shall  sec)  was  too 
late  to  help  Suchet,  who  had  brought  matters  to  a  head  long 
before  it  drew  near  him. 

Meanwhile  d'Armagnac,  though  his  force  was  trifling  ^,  had 
been  of  far  greater  use.  He  had  reoccupicd  Cuenca,  but 
finding  (as  he  had  informed  Montbrun)  that  the  roads  in  that 
direction  were  impracticable,  had  swerved  southward,  avoiding 
the  mountains,  and  getting  to  Taraxona  in  La  Mancha,  marched 
towards  the  passes  of  the  Cabrid  River,  and  the  road  on  to 
Valencia  by  way  of  Requeiia.  His  approach  being  reported  to 
Blake,  who  had  no  troops  in  this  direction  save  two  battalions 
under  Bassecourt,  the  Captain-General  was  seized  with 
a  natural  discjuietude  as  to  his  rear,  for  he  had  no  accurate 
knowled^jfe  of  the  French  strength.  Wherefore  he  directed 
General  Freire,  with  the  succours  vv  hich  he  had  been  intending 
to  draw  up  from  Murcia,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  reinforcing  the 
main  army,  and  to  throw  himself  between  d'Armagnac  and 
Valencia  [November  20].  The  French  general,  beating  the 
country  on  all  sides,  and  thrusting  before  him  Bassecourt's 
small  force  and  the  local  guerriDeros,  marched  as  far  as  Tniesta, 
and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Cabriel  at  Vaidocaflas,  but  finding 
that  he  had  got  far  away  froiu  Montbrun,  who  did  not  march 
till  many  days  after  he  Inniself  had  started,  and  being  informed 
that  Freire,  with  a  very  large  force,  was  coming  in  upon  his 

'  A|  l  arriitly  four  or  five  battalions  of  the  fierniaii  division  gathered 
from  L.a  Muncha,  and  a  brigade  of  dragoons.  Joseph  calls  it  in  Ma  Corre' 
Bpondance  3,000  men,  when  describing  this  operation  (Joseph  to  Berthier, 
Nov.  12, 1811). 
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rear,  he  stopped  before  leadung  Requefia  and  turned  back 
towards  La  Mancha  \  He  had  succeeded,  however,  in  prevent- 
ing Freire  from  reinforcing  Valencia,  and  the  Murcian  succours 
never  got  near  to  Blake.  He  even  for  a  time  distracted  troops 
from  the  main  Spanish  army,  for  Zayas  was  sent  for  some  cia^  s 
to  Kequena,  and  only  retunud  just  in  time  for  the  operations 
that  bofraii  on  December  2dth.  The  net  outcome,  therefore, 
ol  Montbrun's  and  d'Armagnac's  operations  was  simply  to 
distract  Fieire's  divisi<»i  from  Valencia  at  the  critical  moment — 
an  appreciable  but  not  a  decisive  result* 

Meanwhile  Suchet  found  himself  able  to  deliver  his  decisive 
blow  on  the  Guadalaviar.  By  his  orders  Severoli  and  Reille  had 
drawn  southward  by  way  of  Teruel,  deliberately  abandoning 
most  of  Aragun  to  the  mercy  of  the  insurgent  bands  ;  for 
though  CaffarcUi  hatl  moved  .suaie  battalions  of  the  Army  of 
the  North  to  Saragossa  and  the  posts  along  the  Ebro,  tlie  rest 
of  the  province  was  left  most  inadequately  guarded  by  the 
small  force  that  had  originally  been  committed  to  Miisnier*s 
charge,  when  first  Suchet  marched  on  Valencia.  Musnier 
himself  accompanied  Severoli's  division,  leaving  his  detach- 
ments mider  Caffarelli's  orders,  for  he  had  been  directed  to 
•  come  to  the  front  and  assume  the  command  of  his  old  brigades, 
those  of  Ficatier  and  Robert,  both  now  with  the  main  army. 
When  Reille  and  the  Italians  marched  south,  Aragon  was 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  Montijo,  Duran,  the  Empecinado, 
and  Mina,  all  of  whom  had  been  harried,  but  by  no  means 
crushed,  by  the  late  marches  and  countermarches  of  the  French. 
That  trouble  would  ensue  both  Napoleon  and  Suchet  were  well 
aware.  But  the  Emperor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  all  other 
considerations  were  to  be  postponed  to  the  capture  of  Valencia 
and  the  destruction  of  Blake's  army.  When  these  ends  were 
achieved,  not  only  Reille  and  Severoli,  but  other  troops  as  well, 
should  be  drawn  northwards,  to  complete  the  pacification  of 
Aragon,  and  to  make  an  end  of  the  lingering  war  in  Catalonia. 

Severoli  had  reached  Teruel  on  Nov  cm  be  r  ,'30,  but  was  ordered 
to  await  the  junction  of  Reille's  troops,  and  these  were  still 

*  D*AnnagniM»*«  ol»eiire  campaign  will  be  foand  chronicled  in  detail  in 
the  nnrrative  of  the  Baden  ofHoer,  Riegel,  iii.  pp.  357-60,  who  shaved  in  it 
along  with  the  lost  of  the  Gennon  division  ttom  La  Mancha. 
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far  off.  Indeed  Reille  himsetf  oidy  started  lK>m  Saragossa  in 
Bourke's  brigade  on  December  lOth,  and  Pannetier*s  brigade 

(which  had  been  hunting  Duran  in  the  mountains)  was  two  long 
marches  farther  behind-  W'itliout  waiting  for  its  junction, 
SeveroU  and  Keille  marched  from  Teruel  on  Dectiiibur  20th, 
and  reached  Segorbe  unopposed  on  the  24th.  Here  they 
were  in  close  touch  with  Suchet,  and  received  orders  to  make 
a  forced  march  to  join  faim,  as  he-  intended  to  attack  the  lines 
of  the  Guadalaviar  on  the  26th.  To  them  was  allotted  the  most 
important  move  in  the  game,  for  they  were  to  cross  the 
Guadalaviar  high  up,  beyond  the  westernmost  of  Blake's  long 
string  of  batteries  and  earthworks,  and  to  tmrn  his  flank  and 
get  in  his  rear,  while  the  Army  of  Aragon  assailed  his  front, 
and  held  him  nailed  to  his  positions  by  a  series  of  vigorous 
attacks.  The  ]x>int  on  which  Reille  and  SevcroU  were  to 
march  was  Ribaroja,  fifteen  miles  up-stream  from  Valencia. 

When  the  two  divisions  from  Aragon  should  have  arrived, 
Suchet  could  count  on  33,000  men  in  line,  but  as  Pannetier  was 
still  labouring  up  two  marches  in  the  rear,  it  was  really  with 
80,000  only  that  he  struck  his  blow— a  force  exceeding  that 
which  Blake  possessed  by  not  more  than  6,000  or 7,000 bayonets. 
Considering  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  fortifications  the  task 
looked  hazardous:  but  Suchet  was  convinced,  and  rightly, 
that  the  great i  r  part  of  tlie  Army  of  Valencia  was  still  so  mucli 
dcniorahzed  that  much  might  be  dared  against  it :  and  the 
event  proved  him  wise. 

On  the  night  of  December  25th  ail  the  divisions  of  the  Army 
of  Aragon  had  abandoned  their  cantonments,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Spanish  Ones — Habert  on  the  left  next  the  sea; 
Palombini  to  the  west  of  Valencia,  opposite  the  village  of 
Mislata;  Harispe  and  Musnier  farther  up-stream,  opposite 
Quarte.  The  cavalry  accompanied  this  last  column.  Beille 
and  SeveroU,  on  their  arrival,  were  to  form  the  extreme  right  of 
the  line,  and  would  extend  far  beyond  the  last  Spanish  entrench- 
ments. The  weak  Neapohtan  division  alone  (now  not  much 
over  1,000  strong)  was  to  keep  quiet,  occupying  the  entrenched 
position  in  tlie  suburb  of  Serranos,  which  faced  the  city  of 
Valencia.  Its  only  duty  was  to  hold  on  to  its  works,  in  case 
Blake  should  try  a  sortie  at  this  spot*  with  the  purpose  of 
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breaking  the  Fkench  line  in  two.  That  such  a  weak  force  was 
left  to  discharge  such  an  important  function,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  Suchet*s  belief  in  Blake's  incapacity  to  take  the  offensive. 

The  lines  whieh  the  French  were  about  to  assail  were  rather 
long  than  strong,  despite  of  the  immense  amount  of  labour 
that  had  been  lavished  on  them  during  the  last  three  months. 
Their  extreme  right,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadalaviar  was  a  redoubt  (named  after  the  Lazaretto 
hard  by)  commanding  the  estuary :  from  thence  a  long  line  of 
earthworks  continued  the  defences  as  far  as  the  slight  hill  of 
Monte  Oliveto,  which  guarded  the  right  flank  of  the  great 
entrenched  camp  of  which  the  city  formed  the  nucleus.  Here 
there  was  a  fort  outside  the  walls,  and  connected  with  them 
by  a  ditch  and  a  bastioncd  line  of  earthworks,  reaching  as  far 
as  the  citadel  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  town.  From 
thence  the  line  of  resistance  for  some  way  was  formed  of  the 
mediaeval  wall  of  Valencia  itself,  thirty  feet  high  and  tea  thick. 
It  was  destitute  of  a  parapet  broad  enough  to  bear  guns  :  but 
the  Spaniards  had  built  up  against  its  back,  at  irregular  dis^ 
tances,  scaffolding  of  heavy  beams,  and  terraces  of  earth,  on 
which  a  certain  amount  of  cannon  were  mounted.  The  gates 
were  protected  by  small  advanced  works,  mounting  artiUeiy. 
Blake  had  made  Valenda  and  its  three  outlying  southern  and 
western  suburbs  of  Ruzafa,  San  Vincente,  and  Quarte  into 
a  single  place  of  defence,  by  building  around  those  suburbs 
a  great  line  of  earthworks  and  batteries.  It  was  an  immense 
work  consisting  of  bastioned  entrenchments  provided  with 
a  ditch  eighteen  feet  deep,  and  tilled  in  some  sections  with 
water.  From  the  city  the  line  of  defence  along  the  river  con- 
tinued as  far  as  the  village  of  Manises,  with  an  unbroken  series 
of  earthworks  and  batteries.  The  Guadalaviar  itself  formed  an 
outer  obstacle,  being  a  stream  running  through  low  and  marshy 
ground,  and  diverted  into  many  water-cuts  for  purposes  of 
irrigation. 

The  continuous  line  of  defences  from  the  sea  as  far  as  Manises 
was  about  i  i^lit  miles  long.  It  possessed  some  outworks  on 
the  faitlu  r  liaiik  of  the  Guadalaviar,  three  of  the  five  brid^^es 
which  lead  from  Valencia  northward  having  been  left  standing 
by  Blake,  with  good  Uiea^de'-patU  to  protect  them  from  Suchet's 
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attacks.  Thus  the  Spaniaids  had  the  power  to  debouch  pn  to 
the  French  side  of  the  river  at  any  time  that  they  pleased. 

This  fact  added  difficulties  to  the  projected  attack  which  the 
Marshal  was  planning. 

The  troops  behind  the  lines  of  tlie  Guadalaviar  tonsisUd  of 
some  28,000  re^^ilars,  with  a  certain  amount  of  ioeal  urban 
guards  and  armed  peasantry  whose  number  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  with  any  precision — ^probably  they  gave  some  8,000 
muskets  more»  but  their  fighting  value  was  almost  negligible* 
The  right  of  the  linct  near  the  sea,  was  entirely  made  over  to 
these  levies  of  doubtful  value.  Miranda's  division  manned  the 
fort  of  Monte  Oliveto  and  the  whole  north  front  of  the  city. 
Lardizabal  garrisoned  the  earthworks  from  the  end  of  the 
town  wall  as  far  as  the  villaj^e  of  Mislata.  Tliis  last  place  and 
its  works  fell  to  the  charge  ol  Zayas.  Creai^lvs  Murcians  were 
on  Zayas's  left  at  Quarte  :  finally  the  western  wing  of  the  army 
was  formed  by  the  Valeneian  divisions  of  Obispo  and  Villacampa ; 
holding  San  Onofre  and  Manises,  where  the  fortifications  ended. 
The  whole  of  the  cavalry  was  i^Iaoed  so  as  to  cover  the  left  rear 
of  the  lines,  at  Aldaya  and  Torrente.  A  few  battalions  of  the 
raw  *  Reserve  Division '  were  held  in  the  city  as  a  central  reserve. 
The  arrangements  of  Blake  seem  liable  to  grave  criticism,  since 
he  placed  his  two  good  and  solid  divisions,  those  of  Lardizabal 
and  Zayas,  in  the  strongest  works  in  the  centre  of  his  line,  but 
entrusted  his  left  flank,  where  a  turning  movement  iiy  the 
French  might  mi»st  easily  take  place,  to  the  denioralized 
battalions  of  Villacampa  and  Obispo,  who  had  a  consistent 
record  of  rout  axKi  disaster  be  hind  them.  It  is  clear  that  lines* 
however  lonij,  can  always  be  turned,  unless  their  ends  rest,  as 
did  those  ol  Torres  Vedras,  on  an  impassable  obstacle  such  as 
the  sea.  If  the  French  should  refuse  to  attack  the  works  in 
front»  and  should  march  up  the  Guadalaviar  to  far  beyond  the 
last  battery,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  them  from 
crossing,  all  the  more  so  because,  after  Manises,  the  network  of 
canals  and  watn-cuts,  ^\  hieh  makes  the  pa.vsagc  diliieult  in  the 
lower  course  oi  the  n\  ( r,  (  umes  to  an  end,  and  the  only  obstacle 
ex]>osed  to  the  invader  is  a  single  stream  of  no  threat  depth. 
Blake,  therefore,  should  have  seen  that  the  critical  point  was 
the  extreme  west  end  ol  his  lines,  and  should  have  placed  there 
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his  best  troops  instead  of  his  worst.  Moreover  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  proper  system  of  outposts  of  cither  cavalry  or 
infantry  along  the  upper  stream^  for  (as  we  shall  see)  the  first 
passage  of  the  French  was  made  not  only  without  opposition, 
but  without  any  alarm  being  given.  Yet  there  were  3,000 
Spanish  cavalry  only  a  few  miles  away,  at  Tonente  and  Aldaya. 

Suchet's  plan  of  attack,  which  he  carried  out  the  moment 
that  Reille  joined  iiini,  and  even  bcfoit;  Lhc  latter's  rearmost 
brigade  had  got  up  into  line,  was  a  very  ambitious  one,  aiming 
not  merely  at  the  forcing  of  the  Guadalaviar  or  the  investment 
of  Valencia,  but  at  the  trapping  of  the  whole  Spanish  army.  It 
was  conducted  on  such  a  broad  front,  and  with  such  a  dispersion 
of  the  fim^es  into  isolated  columns,  that  it  argued  a  supreme 
contempt  for  Blake  and  his  generalship.  Used  against  such 
a  general  as  Wellington  it  would  have  led  to  dreadful  disaster. 
But  Suchet  knew  his  adversary. 

The  gist  of  the  plan-  was  the  circumventing  of  the  Spamsh 
lines  by  two  columns  which,  starting  one  above  and  the  other 
below  Val(  ncia,  were  to  cross  the  river  and  join  hands  to  the 
south  of  the  eity.  Meanwliile  the  main  front  of  the  worlvs  was 
to  be  threatened  (and  if  eireumstanccs  favoured,  attacked)  by 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  French  army.  Near  the  sea  Uabert's 
division  was  to  force  the  comparatively  weak  line  of  works  at 
the  estuary,  and  then  to  cut  the  road  which  runs  from  Valencia 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  great  lagoon  of  the  Albu- 
fera.  Far  inland  the  main  striking  force  of  the  army,  com- 
posed of  the  divisions  of  Harispe  and  Musnier,  with  all  the 
cavalry,  and  with  Reille's  three  brigades  following  close  behind, 
was  to  pass  the  Guadalaviar  at  llibaroja,  three  or  four  miles 
above  Maniscs,  and  from  thence  to  extend  along  the  south 
front  of  the  Spanish  lines,  lake  them  in  the  rear,  and  pnsli  on 
so  as  to  get  into  touch  with  liabcrt.  Compere's  weak  Neapolitan 
brigade  was  to  block  the  bridge-heads  out  of  which  Blake  might 
make  a  sally  northward.  Palombini's  Italians  were  to  press 
dose  up  to  Biislata,  which  Suchet  judged  to  be  the  weakest 
point  in  the  Spanish  lines,  and  to  deliver  against  it  an  attack 
which  was  to  be  pushed  more  or  less  home  as  circumstances 
might  dictate.  The  whole  force  employed  (not  counting  Pan- 
netier^s  brigade,  which  had  not  yet  joined  Reille)  was  just 
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80,000  men.  Of  these  25,000  were  employed  in  the  flanking 
movements ;  less  than  5,000  were  left  to  demonstrate  against 
Blake's  front  along  the  lines  of  the  Guadalaviar. 

The  main  and  decisive  blow  was  of  course  to  be  delivered  by 
Harispcy  Musnier,  and  ReiUe,  who  were  to  cross  the  river  at 
a  point  where  the  Spaniards  were  unlikely  to  make  any  serious 
opposition,  since  it  was  outside  their  chosen  ground  of  defence, 
and  was  clearly  watched  rather  than  held.  If  20,000  men 
crossed  here,  and  siu  ceeded  in  cstablibhitig  themselves  south  of 
Valencia  by  a  rapid  mairh,  Blake  would  find  ins  lines  useless, 
and  would  be  foreed  to  iijijlit  in  the  open,  in  order  to  seeure 
a  retreat  southward,  or  else  to  shut  himself  and  his  whole  force 
up  in  the  entrenched  camp  around  the  city.  Suchet  could 
accept  either  alternative  with  equanimity :  a  battle,  as  he 
judged,  meant  a  victory,  the  breaking  up  of  the  Spanish  army 
and  the  capture  of  Valencia.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  Blake 
refused  to  fight  a  general  engagement,  and  retired  within  his 
camp,  it  would  lead  to  his  being  surrounded,  and  the  desired 
end  would  only  be  deferred  for  a  few  days.  There  were  only 
two  dangers — ( m  was  that  the  Spanisli  (general  might  abscond 
srnithward  wilii  the  bulk  of  his  army,  without  fightincr,  the 
moment  that  he  heard  that  his  enemy  was  across  the  Guada- 
laviar. The  second  was  that,  waiting  till  the  French  main  body 
was  committed  to  its  flank  march,  he  might  break  out  north- ^ 
ward  by  the  three  bridges  in  his  hands,  overwhelm  the  Neapoli^ 
tans,  and  escape  towards  liria  and  Segorbe  into  the  mountains. 
Suchet  judged  that  his  enemy  would  try  neither  of  these 
courses;  he  would  not  be  timid  enough  to  retreat  on  the 
instant  that  he  learnt  that  his  left  wing  was  beginning  to  be 
turned  ;  nor  would  he  be  resourceful  enough  to  strike  away 
northward,  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  turning  movement  was 
fonnidable  and  certain  of  sueecss.  Herein  Suchet  judo:ed  ari^jht. 

At  nightfall  on  the  25th-26th  of  December  two  hundred 
hussars,  each  carrying  a  voltigeur  beliind  him,  forded  the 
Guadalaviar  at  Ribaroja,  and  threw  out  a  chain  of  posts  which 
brushed  off  a  few  Spanish  cavalry  vedettes.  The  moment 
that  the  farther  bank  was  dear,  the  whole  force  of  Suchet's 
engineers  set  to  work  to  build  two  trestle-bridges  for  infantry, 
and  to  lay  a  solid  pontoon  bridge  higher  up  for  guns  and 
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cavalry.  A  few  hours  later  Harispe*8  division  began  to  pass — 
then  Musnier's,  lastly  Boussard's  cavalry.    The  defile  took 

a  long  time,  and  even  by  dawn  Reillc's  three  brigades  had  not 
arrived  or  begun  to  pass.  But  by  that  time  ten  thousand 
French  were  over  the  river.  The  Spanish  vedettes  had  k  pi)rted, 
both  to  their  cavalry  generals  at  Aldaya  and  to  Blake  at 
Valencia,  that  the  enemy  was  busy  at  Ribaroja,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  judge  of  his  force,  or  to  make  out  that  he  was 
oonstnieting  bridges*  Their  commanders  resolved  that  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  morning  light  would 
defcennine  the  character  of  the  movement  \ 

The  late  December  sun  soon  showed  the  situation.  Harispe's 
division  was  marching  on  Torrente,  to  cut  the  high-road  to 
Murcia.  The  cavalry  and  one  brigade  ol  Musnier  were  preparing 
to  follow  :  the  other  brigade  of  the  second  division  (Robert's) 
was  standing  fast  by  the  bridges,  to  cover  them  till  Reille  siiould 
appear  and  cross.  But  while  this  was  the  most  weighty  news 
brought  to  Blake,  he  was  distracted  by  intelligence  from  two 
other  quarters.  Habert  was  clearly  seen  coming  down  by  the 
seaside,  to  attack  at  the  estuary;  and  Palombini  was  also 
approaching  in  the  centre,  in  front  of  Mislata«  The  daylight 
was  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  skirmishing  on  each 
of  the  three  far-separated  points.  Blake,  strange  as  it  may 
ap[Kai%  made  up  Ills  mind  at  first  that  the  real  danger  lay  on 
the  side  next  the  sea,  and  that  Habert  s  eolumn  was  the  main 
strikinp:  force  ^.  But  when  it  became  clear  that  this  wing  of  the 
French  army  was  not  very  strong,  and  was  coming  on  slowly, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  Palombini,  whose  attack  on  Mislata 
was  made  eariy,  and  was  conducted  in  a  vigorous  style*  It  was 
to  this  point  that  he  finally  rode  out  from  the  city,  and  he  took 
up  his  position  behind  Zayas,  entirely  neglecting  the  turning 
movement  on  his  left — apparently  because  it  was  out  of  sight, 
and  he  could  not  make  the  right  deduction  from  the  reports 
which  his  cavalry  liad  brought  hini. 

*  So  Suchet's  narrative  (Mimoires,  U.  pp.  214-1 5).  Helmas  says  that  only 
one  bridge  wasflnSiiMd  when  fitacbpe  and  Musnier  passed — the  atheis  after 
dawn  only. 

'  For  Bhike*s  Ofiinions  and  aetkms  see  the  tecoid  of  his  staff-offleer, 
Schepelcr  (pp.  503-8). 
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Meanwhile  Hampe's  ooluino*  pushing  forwaid  with  the 
objeet  of  reaching  the  high*road  from  Valencia  to  Miircia»  the 
natural  route  for  Blake^s  army  to  take,  if  it  should  attempt  to 

escape  southward,  ran  into  the  main  body  of  the  Spanish  horse, 
which  was  assembling  in  the  neigrhbourhoi>d  of  the  village  of 
Aldaya.  The  French  infantry  were  preceded  by  a  squadron 
of  hussars,  who  were  accompanied  by  General  Boussard,  the 
commander  of  Sachet's  cavalry  division*  This  small  force  was 
suddenly  encompassed  and  cut  up  by  several  regiments  of 
Martin  Carrera's  brigade.  Boussard  was  overthrown  and  left 
for  dead — ^his  sword  and  decorations  were  stripped  from  his 
body.  But  more  French  squadrons  began  to  come  up^  and 
Harispe*s  infantry  opened  fire  on  the  Spaniards,  who  were  soon 
forced  to  retire  hurriedly — ^they  rode  off  southward  towards 
the  Xucar  river.  They  were  soon  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  rest  of  Blals.c\s  army. 

Harispe's  column  then  continued  its  way,  sweeping  eastward 
towards  the  Murcian  chaussie  in  the  manner  that  Suchet  had 
designed ;  but  the  rest  of  the  operations  of  the  French  right 
wing  were  not  so  decisive  as  its  commander  had  hoped.  Mahy, 
learning  of  the  movement  of  the  encircling  column,  and  seeing 
Robert's  brigade  massed  opposite  the  extreme  flank  of  his 
position  at  Manises,  while  some' notice  of  Reiile*s  near  approach 
also  came  to  hand,  suddenly  resolved  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
rounded, and  abandoned  all  his  lines  before  they  were  seriously 
attacked.  He  had  the  choice  of  directing;  \  iliacampa  and 
Obispo  to  retire  towards  Valencia  and  join  Blake  f<M  a  serious 
battle  in  the  open,  or  of  bidding  them  strike  off  southward  and 
eastward,  and  escape  towards  the  Xucar,  abandoning  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  He  chose  the  second  alternative,  and 
marched  off  parallel  with  Harispc's  threatening  column,  direct- 
ing each  brigade  to  get  away  as  best  it  could.  His  force  at 
once  broke  up  into  several  fractions,  for  the  cross-roads  were 
many  and  perplexing.  Some  regiments  reached  the  Murcian 
ehausaie  before  Harispe,  and  escaped  in  front  of  him,  pursued 
by  the  French  cavalry.  Others,  coming  too  late,  were  forced  to 
forgo  this  obvious  line  of  retreat,  and  to  struggle  still  farther 
eastward,  only  turning  south  when  they  got  to  the  marshy 
borders  of  the  lagoon  of  Albufera.  Obispo,  with  2,000  of  his 
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men,  vrss  so  dosely  hunted  by  the  hostile  cavahy  that  he  barely 
found  safety  by  striking  along  the  naxrow  strip  of  soft  ground 
between  the  lagoon  and  the  sea.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th 
he  struggled  through  to  Cullera  near  the  mouth  of  the  Xucar  : 
Mahy,  with  the  greater  part  of  Villacampa's  division  and  some 
of  Obispo  s  and  Creagh's,  arrived  somewhat  earlier  at  Alcira, 
higher  up  the  same  stream,  where  he  found  the  fugitive  cavalry 
already  established.  The  divisions  were  much  disorganiaced,  but 
they  had  lost  ver\'  few  killed  or  wounded,  and  not  more  than 
500  prisoners.  Mahy  raUied  some  4,000  or  5,000  men  at  Alcira, 
and  Obispo  a  couple  of  thousand  at  Cullera,  but  they  were 
a  *"  spent  force,'  not  fit  for  action.  Many  of  the  raw  troops  had 
disbanded  themselves  and  gone  home. 

Thus  three-sevenths  of  Blake's  army  were  separated  from 
Valencia  and  their  Commandcr-in-Chief  without  liaving  made 
any  appreciable  resistance.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
Mahy  should  be  blamed — if  he  had  waited  an  hour  longer  in 
his  positions  his  whole  corps  might  have  been  captured.  If  he 
had  retired  towards  Valencia  he  would  have  been,  in  all 
piobabiMty,  forced  to  surrender  with  the  rest  of  the  army 
a  few  days  later.  And  in  separating  himself  from  his  chief  he 
had  the  excuse  that  he  knew  that  Blake's  intention  had  been  to 
retire  towards  the  Xucar  if  beaten,  not  to  shut  himself  up  in 
Valencia.  He  may  have  expected  that  the  rest  of  the  army 
would  follow  him  southward,  and  Blake  (as  we  shall  see) 
probLil)ly  iiad  the  chance  of  executing  that  movement,  though 
he  did  not  seize  it. 

Meanwhile  the  progress  of  the  engagement  in  other  quarters 
must  be  detailed.  Palombini  made  a  serious  attempt  to  break 
through  the  left  centre  of  the  Spanish  lines  at  Mislata.  His 
task  was  hard,  not  so  much  because  of  the  entrenchments,  or 
of  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  Guadalaviar,  which  was  f ordable 
for  infantry,  but  from  the  many  muddy  canab  and  water-cuts 
with  which  the  ground  in  front  of  him  abounded.  These, 
though  not  impassable  for  infantry,  prevented  guns  from  getting 
to  the  front  till  bridges  should  have  been  made  for  them.  The 
Italians  waded  through  the  first  canal,  and  then  through  the 
river,  but  were  brought  to  a  stand  by  the  second  canal,  that  of 
Fabara,  behind  which  the  Spanish  entrenchments  lay.  After 
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a  furious  fife-oontest  they  had  to  retiie  as  far  as  the  river,  under 
whose  bank  many  sought  refuge — some  plunged  in  and  waded 
hack  to  the  farther  side.  Palomhini  rallied  them  and  delivered 

a  second  attack  ;  but  at  only  one  point,  to  the  left  of  Mislata, 
did  the  assault  break  into  the  bpaiush  line.  Zayas.  aided  by 
a  battalion  or  two  which  Mahy  had  sent  up  from  Qnarte, 
vindicated  his  position,  and  repulsed  the  attack  with  heavy 
loss.  But  when  the  news  came  from  the  left  that  Uarispe  had 
turned  the  lines»  and  when  Mahy's  trorjpa  were  seen  evacuating 
all  their  positions  and  hurrying  off»  Zayas  found  himself  with 
his  left  flank  completely  exposed. 

Blake  made  some  attempt  to  fonn  a  line  enpotenee  to  Zayas*s 
entrenchments,  directmg  two  or  three  of  Creagh*s  battalions 
from  Quarte  and  some  of  his  reserve  from  the  city  to  make 
a  stand  at  the  village  of  Chirivella.  But  the  front  was  never 
formed— attacked  by  some  of  Musnier's  troops  these  detach- 
ments broke  up,  Crear;h\s  men  flying  to  follow  Mahy,  and  the 
others  retiring  to  the  entrenelied  camp. 

Thereupon  Blake  ordered  Zayas  and  Lardizabal,  who  lay  to 
his  right,  to  retreat  into  Valencia  before  they  should  be  turned 
by  the  approaching  French.  The  movement  was  acoomphshed 
in  order  and  at  leisure,  and  all  the  guns  in  and  about  the 
Mislata  entrenchments  were  brought  away.  Palomhini  had 
been  too  hardly  handled  to  attempt  to  pursue. 

The  General-in-Chief  seemed  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  disaster.  *  He  looked  like  a  man  of  stone,'  says  Schepeler, 
who  rode  at  his  side,  '  when  any  observation  was  made  to  him 
he  made  no  reply,  and  he  could  come  to  no  decision.  He  would 
not  allow  Zayas  to  fight,  and  when  a  colonel  (the  author  of  this 
work)  suggested  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat  that  it 
would  be  well  to  burn  certain  houses  which  lay  dangerously 
dose  to  the  entrenched  camp,  he  kept  silence.  Whereupon 
Zayas  observed  in  bitter  rage  to  this  officer :  Truly  you  are  dull, 
my  German  friend ;  do  you  not  see  that  you  cannot  wake  the  roan 
up  ?  '* '  According  to  the  nairaUves  of  several  contemporaries 
there  would  still  have  been  time  at  this  moment  to  direct  the 
retreating  column  southward  and  escape,  as  Obispo  did,  along 
the  Albufera.  For  Habert  (as  we  shall  sec)  had  been  much 
slower  than  Harispc  in  his  turning  movement  by  the  side  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  Some,  among  them  Schepeler,  suggest  lluit  the 
whole  garrison  might  have  broken  out  by  the  northern  bridp^es 
and  got  away.  For  Palonibini  was  not  in  a  condition  to  hinder 
them,  and  the  Neapolitans  in  front  of  the  bridge-heads  were 
but  a  handful  of  1,200  men.  But  the  General,  still  apparently 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  about  him,  drew  back  into 
the  entrenched  camp,  and  did  no  more. 

Habert,  meanwhile,  finally  completed  his  movement,  and 
joined  hands  with  Harispe  at  last.  His  lateness  was  to  be 
accounted  for  not  by  the  strength  of  the  opposition  made  by 
the  irregular  troops  in  front  of  him,  but  by  the  fact  that  his 
advance  had  been  much  hindered  by  the  fire  of  the  flotilla 
lying  off  the  mouth  of  the  Gu;ulala\  iar.  Here  there  was  a  swarm 
of  gunboats  supported  by  a  Briti^li  74.  and  a  frigate.  Habert 
would  not  commence  his  passage  till  he  had  driven  them  away, 
by  placing  a  battery  of  sixteen  siege-guns  on  the  shore  near 
the  Giao.  After  much  firing  the  squadron  sheered  off  ^,  and 
about  midday  the  French  division  crossed  the  Guadalaviar, 
pertly  by  fording,  partly  on  a  hastily  constructed  bridge,  and 
attadud  the  line  of  scattered  works  defended  by  irregulars 
which  lay  behind.  The  Spaniards  were  successively  evicted 
from  all  of  them,  as  far  as  the  fort  of  Monte  Oliveto.  Miranda's 
division  k(  pt  within  the  (Mtrenehed  camp,  and  gave  no  assistance 
to  the  bands  without:  but  it  was  late  afternoon  before  Ilabert  had 
accomplished  his  task,  and  finally  got  into  toiK  h  with  Harisp(\ 

Blake  was  thus  shut  up  in  Valencia  with  tlie  divisions  of 
Miranda,  Zayas,  and  Lardizabal,  and  what  was  left  of  his  raw 
reserve  battalions :  altogether  some  17,000  fighting-men  re- 
mained with  him.  The  loss  in  actual  fighting  had  been  very 
small — about  500  killed  and  wounded  and  as  many  prisoners. 
The  French  captured  a  good  many  guns  in  the  evacuated 
works  and  a  single  standard.  Suchet  returned  his  total  casual- 
ties at  521  officers  and  men,  of  whom  no  less  than  50  killed  and 
^5.>  wounded  were  among  Palombini*s  Italians — the  only  corps 
which  can  be  said  to  have  done  any  serious  iightiag^.  The 

*  Napier  says  (iv.  p.  80)  that  the  gunbOAts  fled  without  flriqg  a  ahot» 
Suehet  and  Sehepeler  qwak  of  mueh  firing,  as  does  Artecfae. 

'  No  km  thaa  thiee  of  the  Italian  eoloneb  were  hit,  and  thirty-four 
oRloen  in  all. 
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Marshal^s  strate^cal  combiiiation  would  have  been  suooessful 
almost  without  bloodshed,  if  only  Palombini  had  not  pressed 

his  attack  so  hard,  and  with  so  little  necessity.  But  the  Spanish 
army,  which  was  drawn  out  on  a  long  front  of  iiirip  miles, 
witliout  any  a]>])rt ciable  central  reserve,  and  with  no  proteetion 
for  its  exposed  Hank,  was  doomed  to  ruin  the  moment  that 
the  enemy  appeared  in  overwhelming  force,  beyond  and  behind 
its  extreme  left  wing.  Blake'^  only  chance  was  to  have  watched 
every  ford  with  great  vigilance,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  flying 
column  of  his  best  troops  ready  in  some  central  position,  from 
which  it  could  be  moved  out  to  dispute  Suchet*s  passage  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  Far  from  doing  this,  he  tied  down  his 
two  veteran  divisions  to  the  defence  of  the  strongest  part  of  his 
lines,  watched  the  fords  with  nothing  but  cavalry  vedettes,  and 
kept  no  central  reserve  at  all,  save  2,000  or  3,000  men  of  his 
untrustworthy  *  Reserve  Division.'  In  face  of  these  dispositions 
the  French  were  almost  bound  to  be  successful.  A  disaster  was 
inevitable,  but  Blake  might  have  made  it  somewhat  less 
ruinous  if  he  had  recojjnizcd  his  real  iK)sition  promptly,  and  had 
ordered  a  general  retreat,  when  Hahspe's  successful  turning 
movement  became  evident.  In  this  case  he  would  have  lost 
Valencia,  but  not  his  army. 

As  it  was,  a  week  more  saw  the  miserable  end  of  the  campaign. 
Suchet's  first  precaution  was  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
any  danger  from  the  fraction  of  the  Spanish  army  which  Mahy 
and  Obispo  had  cArricd  off.  He  was  uncertain  how  strong  they 
were,  and  wlu  ihcr  they  were  prepared  to  attack  him  in  the 
rear,  siippc^sui!,'  that  he  should  sit  duvva  to  the  sic<;e  of  Valencia. 
AceordiiiL'ly  he  sent  out  at  dawn  on  the  26th  December  two 
lifrht  columns  of  cavalry  and  voltigeurs  against  Aleira  and 
CuUera,  whither  he  knew  that  the  refugees  had  retired.  These 
two  reconnaissances  in  force  discovered  the  enemy  in  position, 
but  the  moment  that  they  were  descried  Mahy  retreated 
towards  Alcoy,  and  Obispo  towards  Alicante — both  in  such 
haste  and  disorder  that  it  was  evident  that  they  had  no  fighting 
spirit  left  in  them. 

Suchet,  therefore,  was  soon  relieved  of  any  fear  of  danger 
from  this  side,  and  could  make  his  arrangements  for  the  siege. 
He  sent  back  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Guadalaviar  the  whole 
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division  of  Musnier,  which  was  there  joined  three  days  later  by 
Reille's  belated  brigade,  that  of  Pannetier.  liarkspc,  Ilabert, 
Severoli,  and  llcille's  other  French  brigade  (that  of  Bourke) 
formed  the  investment  on  the  bouthcm  bank.  Palombini  lay 
astride  of  the  river  near  Misiata,  with  one  brigade  on  each 
bank.  The  whole  force  of  83,000  men  was  sufficient  for  the 
task  before  it.  The  decisive  blow  would  have  to  be  given  by 
tbe  nege  artillery ;  the  whole  train  which  had  captured  Sagun- 
turn  had  long  been  ready  for  its  work.  And  it  had  before  it  not 
reguhir  fortifications  of  modem  type,  but,  in  part  of  the  circum- 
ference of  Blake's  position,  mediaeval  walls  not  built  to  resist 
artillery,  in  the  rest  the  ditch  and  bank  of  the  ciitiinched  camp, 
which,  though  strong  as  a  field-work,  could  not  be  considered 
capable  of  resisting  a  formal  attack  by  a  strong  siege-train. 

Blake  was  as  well  aware  of  this  as  Suchct,  and  he  also  knew 
(what  Suchet  could  not)  that  the  population  of  100,000  souls 
under  his  charge  had  only  10  days'  provision  of  flour  and  19  or 
20  of  rice  and  salt  fish.  The  city,  like  the  army,  had  been 
living  on  daily  convoys  from  the  south,  and  had  no  great 
central  reserves  of  food.  If  he  should  sit  down,  like  Palafox 
at  Saragossa,  to  make  an  obstinate  defence  behind  improvised 
works,  he  would  be  on  the  edge  of  starvation  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  But  sueh  a  defence  was  impossible  in  face  of  the  spirit 
of  tlie  }>eople,  who  looked  upon  Blake  as  the  author  of  all  their 
woes,  regarded  him  as  a  tyrant  as  well  as  an  imbecile,  and  were 
as  likely  to  rise  against  him  as  to  turn  their  energies  to  resisting 
the  French*  Palafox  at  Saragossa  accomplished  what  he  did 
because  the  spirit  of  the  citixens  was  with  him :  Blake  was 
despised  as  well  as  detested. 

When  he  recovered  his  composure  he  called  a  council  of  war, 
which  voted  almost  unanimously  ^  that  the  city  was  indefensible, 
and  that  the  army  must  try  to  cut  its  way  out  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Guadahu  ku  .  11  the  sally  had  been  made  on  the  27th 
it  might  have  succeeded,  for  it  was  nt)t  till  late  on  that  tiuy 
that  Suciiet's  arrangements  for  the  blockade  of  the  north  bank 
were  complete.   But  the  investing  line  had  been  linked  up 

*  Only  filiranda  voted  against  a  sortie,  and  thought  that  nothing  iNNiid 
be  done,  except  to  hold  out  for  a  while  in  the  waUs  and  then  wrrender. 
Affteehe,  xl.  p.  Ml. 
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by  the  night  of  the  28th-29th,  when  Blake  made  bis  last  stroke 
for  safety.  At  six  in  the  evening  the  field  anny  issued  from 

the  gate  of  St.  Jose  and  began  to  cross  the  bridge  opposite  it, 
the  westernmost  of  the  three  of  which  the  Spaniards  were  in 
possession.  This  led  not  to  the  great  chau^sie  to  Saguntum 
and  Tortosa,  which  was  known  to  have  been  cut  and  entrenched 
by  tiie  enemy,  but  to  tiie  by-road  to  Liria  and  the  mountains. 
Lardizabal  headed  the  march,  Zayas  followed,  escorting  the 
artiller}'  and  a  considerable  trcdn,  Miranda  brought  up  the  rear. 
Cltarles  O'Domiell  was  left  to  man  the  walls  with  the  urban 
guards  and  the  *  Reserve  Division^*  and  was  given  permission  to 
capitulate  whenever  he  should  be  attacked. 

Lardizabal's  vanguard,  under  a  Colonel  Hichelena,  swerved 
from  the  liria  road  soon  after  passing  the  Guadalaviar,  in  order 
to  avoid  French  posts,  and  successfully  got  as  far  as  the  canal 
of  Mestallu  before  it  was  discovered  or  checked.  The  canal 
was  too  broad  to  be  passed  by  means  of  some  beams  and  planks 
which  had  been  brouj^dit  nj).  But  Miehcleiia  got  his  men  across, 
partly  by  fording  and  partly  over  a  mill-dam,  and  presently 
got  to  the  village  of  Burjasort,  where  the  artillery  of  Paiombini's 
division  were  quartered.  These  troops,  surprised  in  the  dark, 
could  not  stop  him,  and  he  pushed  on  through  them  and 
escaped  to  the  hills  with  his  little  force — one  squadron,  one 
battalion,  and  some  companies  of  Cazadores — some  500  or 
000  men  ^  Lardizabal,  who  should  have  followed  him  without 
delay,  halted  at  the  canal,  trying  to  build  a  bridge,  tiU  the 
French  all  along  the  line  were  alarmed  by  the  firing  at  Burjasurt 
and  began  to  press  in  upon  him.  He  opened  fire  instead  of 
pushing  on  at  all  costs,  and  pit  sent ly  found  himself  opposed  by 
forces  of  growing  strength.  Blake  thereupon  made  up  his  mmd 
that  the  sally  had  failed,  and  gave  orders  for  the  whole  column 
to  turn  back  and  re-enter  Valencia.  It  seems  probable  that 
at  least  a  great  part  of  the  army  might  have  got  away,  if  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  push  on  in  Michelena's  wake,  for 
the  blockading  line  was  thin  here,  and  only  one  French  regiment 
seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  checking  Lardizabal's  exit. 

'  Not  5,000  as  Napier  (proliably  hy  a  misprint)  says  on  paw*  of  his 
4th  \o\.  Apparently  a  mti>prtut  in  the  original  edition  has  been  copied  in 
all  tiie  later  fourteen  I 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  sortie  had  fuled,  and  Blake  was  iaoed 
by  complete  ruin,  being  driven  back  with  a  disheartened  army 
into  a  city  incapable  of  defence  against  a  regular  siege,  and 
s»hort  of  pruvi->iuiii>.  Next  mominp  the  despair  of  the  garrison 
was  shown  by  the  arrival  of  many  deserters  in  the  French 
camp.  The  inevitable  end  was  delayed  for  only  eleven  days 
more.  On  January  1,  most  of  the  siege-guns  having  been 
brought  across  the  Guadalaviar,  Suchet  opened  trenches  against 
two  fronts  of  the  entrenched  camp,  the  fort  of  Monte  Oliveto 
and  the  southern  point  of  tbe  suburb  of  San  Vincente,  both 
salient  angles  capable  of  being  battered  from  both  flanks. 
Seven  batteries  were  built  opposite  them  by  January  4th,  and 
the  advanced  works  in  front  were  pushed  up  to  within  fifty 
yards  of  the  Spanish  works.  Thereupon  Blake,  before  the 
siege-guns  had  actually  opened,  abandoned  the  whole  of  his 
Lutrenched  camp  on  the  next  day,  without  any  attempt  at 
defence.  The  Freneh  diseovcring  the  evacuation,  entered,  and 
found  eighty -one  guns  spiked  in  the  batteries,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  munitions. 

Blake  was  now  shut  up  in  the  narrow  space  of  the  city,  whose 
walls  were  very  unsuited  for  defence,  and  were  easily  approach- 
able in  many  places  under  shelter  of  houses  left  undemolished, 
which  gave  cover  only  fifty  yards  from  the  ramparts.  For  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  dear  a  free  space  round  the  iimer 
eneewte,  in  case  the  outer  cixcuit  of  the  camp  should  be  lost. 
While  fresh  batteries  were  being  built  in  the  newly-captured 
ground,  to  breach  the  city  wall,  Suchet  set  all  the  mortars  in  his 
original  works  to  throw  bombs  into  Valencia.  He  gathered 
that  the  population  ^v;ls  tk moralized  aiiti  probably  the  garrison 
also,  and  thought  that  a  general  bombardment  of  tlie  place 
might  bring  about  a  surrender  without  further  trouble.  About 
a  thousand  shells  were  dropped  into  the  city  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  Suchet  then  (January  6th)  sent  a  parlemeniaire 
to  invite  Blake  to  capitulate.  The  Captain-General  replied 
magniloquently  that  *  although  yesterday  morning  he  might 
have  consented  to  treat  for  terms  aHowing  his  army  to  quit 
Valenda,  in  order  to  spare  the  inhabitants  the  horrors  of 
a  bombardment,  now,  after  a  day's  firing,  he  had  leamt  that  he 
could  rely  on  the  magnanimity  and  resignation  of  the  people. 
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The  Marshal  might  continue  his  operations  if  he  pleased,  and 

would  bear  the  responsibility  for  so  maltreating  the  place.' 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bombardmciil  had  been  very  effective, 
uuiuenjiis  non-combatants  had  perished,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
population  was  broken.  Many  openly  pn  ssc(i  for  a  surrender, 
and  only  a  few  fanatical  monks  went  round  the  streets  exhorting 
the  citizens  to  resistance.  The  bombardment  continued  on  the 
7tli  and  8th,  and  at  the  same  time  Suchet  pushed  approaches 
close  to  the  walls,  and  in  several  {daces  set  bis  miners  to  work  to 
tunnel  under  them*  Actual  assault  was  never  necessary,  for  on 
the  8th  Blake  held  a  council  of  war,  which  voted  for  entering  into 
negotiation  with  the  enemy.  The  report  of  this  meeting  sets 
forth  that  '  it  had  taken  into  consideration  the  sufferings  of  tlie 
people  under  these  days  of  bombardment ;  the  cry  of  the 
populace  was  t  hat  an  end  nuist  be  put  to  its  miser}' ;  it  was 
impossible  to  prolong  the  defence  with  any  profit,  without 
exposing  the  city  to  the  horrors  of  an  assault,  in  which  the 
besiegers  would  probably  succeed,  considering  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  garrison,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  walls.  The 
citixens  had  not  only  failed  to  aid  in  the  defence  and  to  second 
the  efforts  of  the  regular  troops,  but  were  panic-stricken  and 
demanded  a  surrender.  The  army  itself  did  not  seem  disposed 
to  do  its  duty,  and  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  the  commanders 
of  different  corps,  the  council  decided  m  favour  of  nejjotiating 
to  get  huiiourable  terms.  If  these  were  refused  it  might  be 
necessary  to  continue  a  hopeless  defence  and  die  honourably 
among  the  ruins  of  Valencia  ^' 

It  is  probable  that  Blake  would  really  have  accepted  any 
terms  offered  him  as  ^  honourable,'  for  he  assented  to  all  that 
Suchet  dictated  to  him,  A  feeble  attempt  to  stipulate  for 
a  free  departure  for  the  field  army,  on  condition  that  the  city 
and  all  its  armaments  and  resources  were  handed  over  intact, 
met  with  the  curt  refusal  that  it  deserved.  A  simple  capitula- 
tion with  the  honours  of  war  was  {^^ranted  :  one  clause,  however, 
was  1  u  k«  (I  u])(  *u  by  Rlake  as  somewhat  of  a  concession,  though 
it  really  was  entirely  to  Snchet's  benefit.  He  offered  to  grant 
an  exchange  to  so  many  ol  the  garrison  as  should  be  equivalent 

*■  See  the  long  pnei§  oerfeal  of  the  Coundrs  proceedings  translated  in 
Bdnuu,  iv.  pp.  906-6. 
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man  for  man,  to  French  prisoners  from  the  depots  in  Majorca 
and  Cabrera,  where  the  unfortunate  remnants  of  Dupont's  anny 
were  still  in  conlliu  inent.  As  this  was  not  coneeded  hy  the 
Spanish  pfovernment,  the  clause  had  no  real  effect  in  nntigating 
the  fate  of  Blake's  army  S  Other  clauses  in  the  capitulation 
declared  that  private  property  should  be  respected,  and  that 
no  Inquiiy  should  be  made  after  the  surrender  into  the  past 
conduct  of  persons  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1808,  or  the  subsequent  defence  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia :  also  that  such  civilians  as  chose  might  have  three 
months  in  which  to  transport  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  goods  to  such  destination  as  they  pleased.  These  clauses, 
as  wc  shall  see,  were  violated  by  Sueliet  with  the  most  shock- 
ing callousness  and  shameless  want  of  respect  for  his  written 
word. 

On  January  9  the  citadel  and  the  gate  adjacent  were  handed 
over  to  the  French ;  Blake  (at  his  own  request)  was  sent  away 
straight  to  France,  and  did  not  remain  to  take  part  in  the 
formal  surrender  oi  his  troops  and  of  the  city.  It  would  seem 
that  he  could  not  face  the  rage  of  the  Valencians,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  avoid  even  twenty-four  hours  of  sojourn  among 
them  after  the  disaster.  Napoleon  affected  to  regard  him  as 
a  traitor,  though  he  had  never  done  even  a  moment's  homage 
to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1808,  and  shut  him  up  in  close  cap- 
tivity in  the  donjon  of  Vineenncs,  where  he  remained  very 
uncomfortably  lodged  till  the  events  of  April  1814  set  him 
free 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  yielded  up  by  Valencia  was 
16,270  regular  troops,  of  whom  some  1,500  were  sick  or  wounded 
in  tlie  hospitals.  The  urban  guards  and  armed  peasants,  who 

'  The  proposal  of  exdiange  came  flnt  to  Blahy  at  Alicante ;  he  called 
a  oomidl  of  geaenia,  which  leaolved  that  the  idease  of  so  many  French 

would  profit  Siiehet  overamch,  because  many  of  them  had  been  imprlioned 
at  Alicante  and  Cartjipona,  and  had  worked  on  the  fortifications  tlipro. 
They  could  give  tht  Marshal  valuable  information,  which  he  hati  better 
be  denied.  The  proposal  must  therefore  be  sent  on  to  the  Hcgency  at 
Cadis.  That  government,  after  much  debate,  refused  to  ratify  the  proposal, 
cootideriiig  it  move  profitable  to  the  enemy  than  to  themMivce, 

*  Some  notes  about  Us  eaptivlly  maybe  found  in  theJIfAnolref  of  Baron 
Koili,  the  would-be  deliverer  of  King  Ferdinand,  who  was  ihtit  up  in 
•aotlier  tower  of  the  cattle. 
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were  supposed  to  be  civilians  covered  by  the  amnesty  article  in 
the  capitulation,  are  not  counted  in  the  total.  The  regulars 
inarched  out  of  the  Serranos  gate  on  January  10,  and  after 
laying  down  their  arms  and  colours  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Fhuice,  marching  in  two  columns,  under  the  escort  of  Pan- 
netier's  brigade,  to  Saragossa.  Twenty-one  colours  and  no 
less  than  874  cannon  (mostly  heavy  ^ns  in  the  defences)  were 
given  over,  as  also  a  very  large  blore  of  ammunition  and 
military  effects,  but  very  little  food,  which  was  already  begin- 
ning to  fail  in  the  city  when  Blake  .surrendered. 

To  prevent  unlieensed  plunder  Suchet  did  not  allow  his  own 
troops  to  enter  Valencia  till  January  14th,  giving  the  civil 
authorities  four  days  in  which  to  make  preparations  for  the 
coming  in  of  the  new  regime.  He  was  better  received  than 
might  have  been  expected — apparently  Blake's  maladroit  dic- 
tatorship had  thoroughly  disgusted  the  people.  Many  of  the 
magistrates  bowed  to  the  conqueror  and  took  the  oath  of  homage 
to  Kinpf  Joseph,  and  the  a«»ed  archbishop  emerged  from  the 
\  ilhi<;f  where  he  had  hidden  himself  for  some  tinit*,  and  '  showed 
hunself  animated  by  an  excellent  spiht '  according  to  the 
Marshal's  dispatch. 

This  prompt  and  tame  submission  did  not  save  Valencia 
from  dreadful  treatment  at  the  victor's  hands.  Not  only  did 
he  levy  on  the  city  and  district  a  vast  fine  of  58^000,000  francs 
(over  £2,120,000),  of  which  8^000,000  were  sent  to  Madrid  and 
the  rest  devoted  to  the  profit  of  the  Army  of  Aragon,  but  he 
proceeded  to  carry  out  a  series  of  atrocities,  which  have  been 
so  little  spoken  of  by  historians  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
credit  them,  if  they  were  not  avowed  with  pride  in  his  own 
dispatches  to  Berthicr  and  Napoleon. 

The  second  article  of  Blake's  eapitulation,  already  cited  above, 
had  granted  a  complete  amnesty  for  past  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  Vaiencians — ^  U  ne  sera  fait  aucune  recherche  pour  le 
pass^  contrc  ceux  qui  auraient  pris  une  part  active  k  la  guerre 
ou  4  la  revolution,*  to  quote  the  exact  term.  In  his  dispatch 
of  January  12  to  Berthier,  Suchet  is  shameless  enough  to 
write:  *  I  have  disarmed  the  local  militia :  all  guilty  chiefs  will 
be  arrested,  and  all  assassins  punished ;  for  in  eomenUng  to 
Article  II  of  the  CapUuUUion  my  only  aim  was  to  geiihe  tnaUer 
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(Rwr  quickly  V  *  Guilty  ddefs '  turned  out  to  mean  all  dvilians 
who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Valencia ; 
'  assassins '  was  interpreted  to  cover  guerriHeros  of  all  sorts, 

not  {sLs  might  perhaps  have  been  expected)  merely  those 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  bloody  riots  against  the 
French  commercial  community  in  isos".  In  his  second 
dispatch  of  January  17  Suchct  proceeds  to  explain  that  he 
has  arrested  480  persons  as  ^  suspects,'  that  a  large  number  of 
guerrillero  leaders  have  been  found  amoncr  them,  who  have 
been  sent  to  the  citadel  and  have  been  already  shot,  or  will  be 
in  a  few  days.  He  has  also  arrested  eveiy  monk  in  Valencia ; 
500  have  been  sent  prisoners  to  France :  five  of  the  most  guilty, 
convicted  of  having  carried  round  the  streets  a  so-called '  banner 
of  the  faith/  and  of  having  preached  gainst  capitulation,  and 
exeited  the  people  to  resistance,  have  been  already  exeeuted. 
Itu|uini  s  were  still  in  progress.  They  resulted  in  the  shooting 
uf  two  more  friars'.  But  the  most  a^tf>iiishinf^  clause  in  the 
dispateh  is  that  '  all  those  who  took  part  in  the  murders  of  the 
French  [in  1808]  will  be  sought  out  and  punished.  Already 
six  hundred  have  been  executed  by  the  firmness  of  the  Spanish 
judge  Marescot,  whom  I  am  expecting  soon  to  meet  ^*  It  was 
a  trifling  addition  to  the  catalogue  of  Suchet's  doings  that 
850  students  of  the  university*  who  had  volunteered  to  aid  the 
regular  artillery  during  the  late  siege,  had  all  been  arrested  and 
sent  off  to  France  like  the  monks.  Two  hundred  sick  or  footsore 
prisoners  who  straggled  from  the  mart  hing  column  directed  on 
Teruel  and  Saragossa  are  said  to  Imvc  been  shot  by  the  wayside 
It  is  probable  that  innumerable  prisoners  were  put  to  death  in 
cold  blood  after  the  capitulation  of  Valencia,  in  spite  of  Suchet's 
guarantee  that  *  no  researcli  shnuld  be  made  as  to  the  past.* 
Of  this  Napier  says  no  word^  though  he  quotes  other  parts 
of  Suchet's  dispatches,  and  praises  him  for  his  ^  vigorous  and 
prudent  *  conduct,  and  his  *  care  not  to  offend  the  citizens  by 
violating  their  customs  or  shocking  their  religious  feelings.' 

*  Sec  the  dispatcties  printed  in  full  in  Belmas,  Appendix,  vol.  iv,  pp.  218- 
SO,  and  229-7  of  his  great  work. 

*  For  which  see  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Tbe  namot  of  all  aevon  friats  are  gtvan  by  Totcno  and  Scliepeler. 

*  Can  thr  rrightful  figuio  ot  600  bo  a  odstake  for  00 1 

*  See  Toieoo,  iU.  p.  28.  *  See  hia  pages,  iv.  88. 
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SUCHETS  CONQUEST  OF  VALENCIA :  SIDE-ISSUES  AND 
CONSEQUENCES.   JANUARY— MARCH  1812 

When  onoe  Suchet*s  long-defemd  movements  began»  on 
December  26, 1812,  his  operations  weie  so  rapid  and  successful 
that  the  whole  campaign  was  finished  in  fourteen  days.  The 
unexpected  swiftness  of  his  triumph  had  the  result  of  rendering 

unnecessary  the  subsidiary  operatiuns  which  Napoleon  had 
directed  the  Armies  of  Portugal,  the  Centre,  aiid  Andalusia,  to 
carry  out. 

D'Armagnac,  with  his  3,000  men  of  the  Army  o£  the  Centre, 
still  lay  at  Cuenca  when  Suchet's  advance  began,  hindered 
fh>m  further  movement  by  the  badness  of  the  roads  and  the 
weather.  Opposite  him  were  lying  Bassecourt's  small  force  at 
Requefia— not  2,000  men — and  the  larger  detachment  of  the 
Murcian  army  under  Freire,  which  Blake  had  originally  in- 
tended to  draw  down  to  join  his  main  body.  This  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  some  4,000  foot  and  1,000  horse  ^  about  the 
time  of  the  New  Year. 

1  ar  nioic  iinpoitant  was  the  force  under  Montbrun,  detached 
from  the  Army  of  Portugal,  which  had  moved  (all  too  tardily) 
from  La  Mancha  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  by  Napoleon's 
orders.  Assembled,  as  we  have  already  shown  ^  only  on 
December  20th,  it  had  started  from  San  Clemente  on  January  2 
to  march  against  Blake's  rear  by  the  route  of  Almanza,  the 
only  one  practicable  for  artillery  at  midwinter.  Thus  the 
expedition  was  only  just  getting  under  way  when  Suchet  had 
already  beaten  Blake  and  thrust  him  into  Valencia.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  infantry  divisions  of  Foy  and  Sarrut,  of  the  whole 
of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  and  of  five  batteries 

*  On  Febnmn'  1st  Fn  irt-'s  infantn,'  division,  thonab  it  had  suffered  mueh 
from  r^pR^Ttion  in  the  meanwhile,  still  numbered  a.;i<K)  men  present,  and 
his  cuvairy  830  sabres.  See  tables  in  Loa  Ej^rcitoa  eupanoles,  pp.  1  ii^-JU. 

'  See  above,  p.  56. 
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of  artilleiy,  in  all  about  10^000  men.  Of  the  succour  which  had 
been  promised  from  d'Armagnac's  division,  to  raise  the  force 
to  the  figures  of  12,000  men,  few  if  any  came  to  hand  \ 
Montbrun  marched  with  Sarrat  and  the  cavalry  by  Albacetc 

and  Chinchilla,  leaving  Foy  as  a  reserve  echelon,  to  follow  by 
biowcr  stages  and  keep  up  the  communicaLion  with  La  Mancha. 
Between  Chinchilhi  and  Ahnanza  the  advanced  cavalry  fell  in 
with  Jj'reire's  Spanish  division,  marching  across  its  front.  For 
on  the  news  of  Suchet's  passage  of  the  Guadalaviar  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  Freiie  had  moved  southward  from  his  position  on  the 
Gabriel  river,  with  the  intention  of  joining  Mahy,  and  so  of 
building  up  a  force  strong  enough  to  do  something  to  succour 
BkdEe  and  the  beleaguexed  garrison  of  Valencia.  On  January  6th 
Hontbrun*s  horse  came  upon  one  of  Fretre^s  detachments,  dis- 
persed it,  and  took  some  prisoners.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
Murcians  succeeded  in  getting  past,  and  in  reaching  Mahy  at 
Alicante  (January  9th). 

So  cowed  was  the  country-side  by  th<  disasters  about 
Valencia  that  Montbnm  at  Almanza  succeeded  in  getting  a 
letter  carried  by  one  of  his  staff  to  Valencia  in  two  days  ^.  It 
announced  to  Suchet  his  arrival  on  the  rear  of  the  Spanish 
army,  and  his  intention  of  pressing  on  eastward  so  as  to  drive 
away  Freire  and  Mahy  and  completely  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Blake  towards  Murcia.  But  when  the  dispatch  was  received 
Blake  was  already  a  prisoner,  and  his  army  had  laid  down  its 
arms  on  the  preceding  day.  Suchet,  therefure,  wrote  a  reply 
to  Montbrun  to  tliank  him  for  his  co-operation,  to  inform  him 
that  it  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  to  advise  him  to  return 
as  quickly  as  possible  toward  the  Army  of  Portugal  and  the 
Tagus,  where  his  presence  was  now  much  more  needed  than  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Army  of  Aiagon  was 
strong  enough  to  deal  in  due  course  with  Mahy  and  Freire,  and 
to  take  Alicante. 

Montbrun,  however,  refused  to  accept  this  advice.  He  was 

*  AoQording  to  Joeeph*8  letter  to  Moathnm  {Qnretpon^knee  o/  King 
JoMph^  yiil.  p.  M4)  a  batUlioii  or  two  may  have  Joined  Mootbrun,  as  he 
tdls  tbat  genenJ  that  he  is  glad  to  know  that  the  troops  of  his  army  have 

given  satisfaction. 
'  Sachet,  MHnoifft  tt.  p.  884,  for  dates. 
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probably,  as  his  chief  Mannont  remarks,  desirous  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  carrying  out  some  brilliant  enterprise 
as  an  independent  conunander^.  Knowing  that  Maby*8  and 
Fireire's  troops  were  in  a  very  demoralised  conditipn,  and 
underrating  the  strength  of  the  fortress  of  Alicante*  he  resolved 
to  march  against  that  place,  which  he  thought  would  make 
little  or  no  resistance.  Accordin«»ly  he  crfled  forward  Foy  to 
Albacctc  and  Chinchilla,  left  thr  main  part  of  liis  j^uns  in  his 
charge,  and  marched  on  Alicante  with  the  cavalry  and  Sarrut's 
division,  havinf^  only  one  battery  of  horse  artillery  with  him. 

At  the  news  of  his  approach  Mahy,  who  had  been  at  Alcoy 
since  he  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Xucar  on  December  27th, 
retired  into  Alicante  with  Creagh's  and  Obispo's  infantry. 
Basseoourt  also  joined  him  there,  while  Freire  with  his  own 
column,  l^acampa's  division,  and  all  the  Murcian  and  Valen- 
cian  cavalry,  occupied  EUche  and  other  places  in  the  netgfabour- 
hood.  Over  6,000  regular  infantry  were  within  the  walls  of 
Alicante  by  January  15th.  Montbrun  on  the  following  day 
drove  Freire  out  of  Elche  westward,  and  presented  himself  in 
front  of  the  new  fortification  of  Alicante,  which  iiad  been  much 
improved  during  the  last  year,  and  included  a  new  line  of 
bastioncd  wall  outside  the  old  mediaeval  enceinte  and  the  rocky 
citadel.  It  is  probable  that  Montbrun  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  recent  improvements  to  the  fortress,  and  relied  on  old 
reports  of  its  weakness.  After  advancing  into  the  suburbs, 
and  throwing  a  few  useless  shells  into  the  place,  whose  artillery 
returned  a  heavy  fire,  he  retreated  by  Eldie  and  Hellin  to 
Albacete  ^  As  he  went  he  laid  waste  the  country-side  in  the 
most  reckless  fashion,  and  raised  heavy  requisitions  of  money 
in  EUche,  Hellin,  and  other  places.  This  involved  him  in  an 
angry  correspondence  with  Suchet,  who  insisted  that  no 
commander  but  himself  had  a  right  to  extort  contributions  in 
the  region  that  fell  into  his  sphere  of  o^x- rations. 

^  Hannoat  oeeuaes  Montbrun  exactly  W  Nap^leoii  accuses  Marmont ! 

•  On  h'i%  first  appearrtncf  ho  sent  to  summon  Alicante,  and  roceiveci  the 
proper  negative  answer.  But  Schepeier,  who  was  in  the  place,  says  that 
the  governor,  Gcnenil  de  la  Cruz,  showed  signs  of  yielding.  Fortunately 
the  other  geneiali  did  not.  It  would  have  been  abtaid  to  tveat  aerioaaly 
a  fofoe  of  4,000  hifluitry  and  1,500  horse  with  only  dx  light  giuwl 
(Sofaepeler,  p.  590.) 
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Bffontbnin's  raid  was  clearly  a  miBguided  operation.  Alicante 
was  far  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  escalade,  when  it  was  properiy 
garrisoned:  the  only  chance  was  that  the  garrison  might 
flinch.  They  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  French  general  was  left 
in  an  absurd  position,  demonstrating  without  siegc-guns  against 
a  regular  fortress.  His  action  had  two  ill-effects — the  first 
was  that  it  concluded  the  Valencian  campaign  with  a  fiasco 
— a  definite  repulse  which  put  heart  into  the  Spaniards.  'Vhc 
second  (and  more  important)  was  that  it  separated  him  from 
Blarmont  and  the  Army  of  Portugal  for  ten  days  longer  than 
was  necessary.  His  chief  had  given  him  orders  to  be  back  on  the 
Tagus  by  the  15tb-80th  of  January,  as  his  absence  left  the  main 
body  too  weak.  Owing  to  his  late  start  he  would  in  any  case 
have  overpassed  these  dates,  even  if  he  had  started  back  from 
Almanza  on  January  18th,  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  faU 
of  Valencia.  But  by  devoting  nine  days  to  an  advance  from 
Almanza  to  Alicante  and  then  a  retreat  from  Alicante  to 
Albacete,  he  deferred  his  return  to  Castile  by  that  space  of  time. 
He  only  reached  Toledo  on  January  31st  with  his  main  column. 
Foy's  diWsion,  sent  on  ahead,  arrived  there  on  tlu  '29[h. 
Montbnin*s  last  marches  were  executed  with  wild  sj>ecd,  for 
he  had  received  on  the  way  letters  of  the  most  alarming  kind 
from  Blarmont,  informing  him  that  Wellington  had  crossed 
the  Agueda  with  his  whole  army  and  laid  siege  to  Ciudad 
Bodrigo.  The  Army  of  Portugal  must  concentrate  without 
delay.  But  by  the  time  that  Montbrun  reached  Toledo,  Rodrigo 
had  already  been  twelve  days  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
general,  and  further  haste  was  useless.  The  troops  were 
absolutely  worn  out,  and  received  with  relief  the  order  to  halt 
and  wait  further  dirt  c  tions,  sinc^  they  were  too  lutr  to  save  the 
fallen  fortress.  It  is  fair  to  Montbrun  to  remark  that,  even  if 
he  liad  never  made  his  raid  on  Alicante,  he  would  still  have 
been  unable  to  help  his  chief.  If  he  had  turned  back  from 
Almanza  on  January  18th,  he  would  have  been  at  Toledo  only 
on  the  22nd— and  that  city  is  nearly  200  miles  by  road  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo^  which  had  fallen  on  the  19th.  The  disaster 
on  the  Agueda  was  attributable  not  to  Hontbrun's  presump* 
tuous  action,  but  to  the  Emperor's  orders  that  the  Army  of 
Portugal  should  make  a  great  detachment  for  the  Valencian 
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campaign.  Even  if  the  raiding  column  had  started  earlier,  as 
Napoleon  intended,  it  could  not  have  turned  back  till  it  got 
news  of  the  capitulation  of  Blake,  which  only  took  place  on 

January  8th.  And  whatever  might  then  have  been  its  exact 
position,  it  could  not  have  been  back  in  time  to  join  Murnutnt 
in  checking  the  operations  of  Wellington,  which  (as  \vc  hnw 
already  stated)  came  to  a  Jiuccessful  end  on  January  19th. 
Wherefore,  though  Montbmn  must  receive  blame,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  fall  of  HocUigo  lay  neither  with  him  nor  with 
Marmont,  but  with  their  great  master. 

Another  diversion  made  by  Napoleon's  orders  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  Suchet  was  quite  as  futOe — ^though  less  from  the  fault 
of  the  original  direction,  and  more  from  an  unforeseen  set  of 
circumstances.  Like  Blarmont  and  King  Joseph,  Soult  had 
also  been  ordered  to  lend  Suchet  assistance  against  Valencia, 
by  demonstrating  from  the  side  of  Granada  against  Murcia  and 
its  army.  This  order,  issued  apparently  about  November  19, 
1811  \  and  repeated  on  December  6th,  reached  the  Duke  of 
Dalnuitia  just  when  he  had  assembled  all  his  disposable  field- 
forces  lor  the  siege  of  Tarifa,  an  operation  where  preparations 
began  on  December  8th  and  which  did  not  end  till  January  5th. 
Having  concentrated  1.3,000  men  in  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  his  viceroyalty,  Soult  had  not  a  battalion  to  spare  for  a  sally 
from  its  extreme  eastern  point.  He  could  not  give  up  a  great 
enterprise  already  begun ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  had  failed, 
and  the  troops  from  Tarifa  were  returning— in  a  sufficiently 
melancholy  plight — that  Soult  could  do  anything.  But  by  this 
time  it  was  too  late  to  help  Suchet,  who  had  finished  his  business 
without  requiring  assistance  from  without. 

Whether  Soult  was  already  aware  of  the  surrender  of  Valencia 
or  not,  when  January  20th  had  arrived,  he  had  before  that  day 
issued  orders  to  liis  brother,  tlie  cavalry  general,  Pierre  Soult, 
to  take  the  light  horse  of  the  4th  Corps  from  Granada,  and  to 
execute  with  them  a  raid  against  Murcia,  with  the  object  of 
drawing  off  the  attention  of  any  Spanish  troops  left  in  that 
direction  from  Suchet.  The  General,  with  about  800  sabres, 

*  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  dispatch  of  tlic  Emperor  to  Bcrthier  on  that  day. 
*  Lc  due  de  Uahnatic  a  rordrc  d'envoyer  une  colcmne  cn  Murcie  pour  fairc 
une  diver&ion.'  St.  Cloud,  Nov.  19. 
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pushing  on  by  Velez  Rubio  and  Lorca,  arrived  before  the  gates 
of  Murcia  quite  unopposed  on  January  25th.  Freire  had  left 
no  troops  whatever  to  watch  the  borders  of  Granada,  and  had 
drawn  off  everything,  save  the  garrison  of  Cartagena,  toward 
the  Valendan  frontiers.  Pierre  Soult  summoned  the  defenceless 
city,  received  its  surrender,  and  imposed  on  it  a  ransom  of 
60,000  ddlars.  He  entered  next  day,  and  established  himself 
in  the  aiehbishop's  palace ;  having  neither  met  nor  heard  of 
any  enemy  he  was  quite  at  his  ease,  and  was  sitting  down  to 
dine,  when  a  wild  rush  of  Spanish  cavalry  came  sweeping  down 
the  street  and  cutting  up  his  dispersed  and  dismounted  troopers. 
This  was  General  Martin  La  Carrera,  whose  brigade  was  the 
nearest  loice  to  Murcia  when  Soult  arrived.  Hearing  that  the 
French  were  guarding  themselves  ill,  he  had  resolved  to  attempt 
a  surprise,  and,  dividing  his  800  men  into  three  columns,  assailed 
Hurda  by  three  different  gates.  His  own  detachment  cut  its 
way  in  with  success,  did  much  damage,  and  nearly  captured  the 
French  general.  But  neither  of  the  other  parties  showed  such 
resolution ;  they  got  bickering  with  the  French  at  the  entries  of 
the  city,  failed  to  push  home,  and  finally  retired  with  smallloss. 
The  gallant  and  unfortunate  La  Carrera,  charging  up  and  down 
the  streets  in  vain  search  for  his  reniforeenients,  was  finally 
surrounded  by  superior  numbers,  and  died  fighting  gallantly. 

His  enterprise  warned  Soult  that  Spanish  troops  were  collect- 
ing in  front  of  him,  and  indeed  Villacampa*s  infantry  was  not 
tn  off.  Wherefore  he  evacuated  Murcia  next  day,  after  raising 
so  much  of  the  contribution  as  he  could,  and  plundering  many 
private  houses.  The  Spaniards  reoccupied  the  place,  and 
Joseph  O'Donnell,  now  placed  in  command  of  the  Murcian 
army  in  succession  to  Mahy,  gave  La  Carrera's  corpse  a  splendid 
funeral.  Soult  retreated  hastily  to  the  Granadan  frontier, 
pillaging  Alcantarilla  and  Lorra  by  the  way.  This  was  the 
only  part  taken  by  the  French  Army  of  Andalusia  in  the 
January  campaign  of  1812.  Tlie  siege  of  Tarifa  had  absorbed 
ail  its  energies. 

Montbrun*s  and  Pierre  Soult's  enterprises  had  little  effect  on 

the  general  course  of  events  in  eastern  Spain.  It  was  Suchet*s 

own  operations  which,  in  the  estimation  of  every  observer  from 

the  Empesor  downwards,  were  to  be  considered  decisive, 
oitur.  ▼  Q 
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When  Valencia  had  fallen,  every  one  on  the  IVench  side  supposed 
that  the  war  was  practically  at  an  end  in  this  region,  and  that 
the  dispersion  of  the  remnants  of  Mahy's  and  Freire's  troops 
and  th(j  capture  of  Peniscola,  Alicante,  and  Cartagena, — the 
three  fortresses  still  in  Spanish  hands, — were  mere  matters  of 
detail.  No  one  could  liave  foreseen  that  the  region  south  of 
the  Xucar  was  destined  to  remain  permimently  in  the  hands  of 
the  patriots,  and  that  Suchet's  occupation  of  Valencia  was 
to  last  for  no  more  than  eighteen  months.  Two  causes,  neither 
of  them  depending  on  Suchet's  own  lesponsihility,  were  destined 
to  save  the  kingdom  of  Muicia  and  the  southern  region  of 
Valencia  from  conquest.  The  first  was  Napoleon's  redistribution 
of  his  troops  in  eastern  Spain,  consequent  on  the  approach  of 
his  war  with  Russia.  The  second  was  the  sudden  victorious 
onslaught  of  Wellington  on  the  French  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  Peninsula.  How  tin  fdimcr  of  these  causes  worked  must 
at  once  be  shown — the  effect  of  the  latter  cause  did  not  become 
evident  till  a  little  later. 

Of  the  88^000  men  with  whom  Suchet  had  conqufrod  Valencia 
and  captured  Blake,  no  less  than  18,000  under  Reille  had  been 
lent  him  from  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  were  under  orders 
to  return  to  the  Ebco  as  soon  as  possible.  Indeed,  till  tiiey 
should  get  back,  Aragon,  very  insufficiently  garrisoned  by 
Caffaielli*8  division,  was  out  of  hand,  and  almost  as  much  in 
the  power  of  the  Empecinado,  Duran,  and  Montijo,  as  of  the 
French.  Moreover,  so  long  as  Caffarclli  was  at  Saragossa,  and 
his  troops  dispersed  in  the  surrounding  region,  both  Navarre  and 
Old  Castile  were  undermanned,  and  the  Army  of  the  North  was 
reduced  to  little  more  than  Uorscnne*s  two  divisions  of  the 
Young  Guard,  To  secure  the  troops  for  the  great  push  against 
Valencia,  so  many  divisions  had  shifted  eastward,  that  Marmont 
and  Dorsenne  between  them  had,  as  the  £mperor  must  have 
seen,  barely  troops  enough  in  hand  to  maintam  their  position, 
if  Wellington  should  make  some  unexpected  move — ^though 
Napoleon  had  persuaded  himself  that  such  a  move  was  im- 
probable. In  spite  of  this,  he  was  anxious  to  draw  back  Reille*8 
and  CaffareUi's,  no  less  than  Montbrun's,  men  to  more  central 
positions. 

But  this  was  not  all :  in  December  the  Emperor's  dispatches 
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begin  to  show  that  he  regarded  war  with  Russia  in  the  spring  of 
1812  as  decidedly  probable,  and  that  for  this  reason  he  was 
about  to  withdraw  all  the  Imperial  Guard  from  Spain.  On 
December  15th  a  note  to  Berthier  ordered  all  the  light  and 
heavy  cavalry  of  the  Guard— chasseurs,  grenadiers  ^  chevai, 
dragoons,  Polish  lancers — ^to  be  brought  home,  as  also  its  horse 
arlsllery  and  the  g/endameB  All  these  were  serving  in 

the  Army  of  the  North,  and  formed  the  best  part  of  its  mounted 
troops.  This  was  but  a  trifling  preliminary  warning  of  his 
intentions :  on  January  14, 1812 — the  results  of  the  Valencian 
campaign  being  still  unknown — he  directed  Berthier  to  withdraw 
from  Spain  the  whole  of  the  Infantry  of  the  Guard  and  the 
whole  of  the  Polish  ri  i^nmi  nts  in  Spain.  Tiiis  was  an  order 
of  wide-spreadinij  irnj^ortanee,  and  ereatcd  large  gaps  in  the 
muster-roils  of  Sachet,  Soult,  and  Dorsenne.  Suchet's  Poles 
(three  regiments  of  the  Legion  of  the  Vistula,  nearly  6,000 
men,  inchiding  the  detaehments  left  in  Aragon)  formed  a  most 
important  part  of  the  8nl  Corps.  Soult  had  the  4th,  6th,  and 
•th  Polish  regiments  and  the  Lancers,  who  had  done  such 
good  service  at  Albuera,  a  total  of  another  6,000  men.  But 
Dofsenne  was  to  be  the  greatest  sufferer^he  had  in  the  Army 
of  the  North  not  only  the  4th  of  the  Vistula,  some  1,500  bayonets, 
but  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the  Young  Guard,  the  two 
divisions  of  Roguet  and  Duinousticr,  twenty-two  battalions 
over  14,000  strong.  The  dispateh  of  January  1  i  direetcd  that 
Suchet  should  send  off  his  battalions  of  the  Legion  '  immediately 
after  tlie  fall  of  Valencia.'  Soult  was  to  draft  away  his  Poles 
'  within  twenty*four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  order.' 
Dorsenne,  of  course,  could  not  begin  to  send  off  the  Guard 
Divisions  of  infantry  till  the  troops  lent  from  the  Army  of 
the  North  (ReiUe  and  Caffarelli)  were  freed  from  the  duties 
imposed  on  them  by  the  Valencian  expedition.  A  supple- 
mentary order  of  January  S7th  told  him  that  he  might  keep 
them  for  some  time  longer  if  the  English  took  the  offensive^ 
news  of  WeUington's  march  on  Rodrigo  was  just  (orniiiir  to 
band.  *  Le  desir,'  says  the  Emperor, '  que  j'ai  d'avoir  iiia  Garde 
n'est  pas  tellement  prcssant  qn'il  faille  la  renvoyer  avant  que 
ks  affairei»  aient  pris  une  situation  nouvelle  dans  le  Nord\' 
^  Napotooii  to  Berthier,  Paris,  Jao.  27, 1818. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  some  Guaid-brigades  did  not  get  off  till 

March,  though  by  dint  of  rapid  transport,  when  they  had  once 
passed  the  P}  rcnees,  they  struggled  to  the  front  in  tunc  to  take 
part  in  the  opening  of  the  great  Russian  campaign  in  June. 
The  fourth  brigade,  eight  battalions  under  Dumoustier,  did  not 
get  away  till  the  autumn  was  over. 

Thus  the  £mperor  had  marked  off  about  27,000  good  veteran 
troops  for  removal  from  the  Peninsula,  wit!i  the  intention  of 
using  them  in  the  oncoming  Russian  war.  The  Army  of  the 
North  was  to  lose  the  best  of  its  divisions — those  of  the  South 
and  of  Aragon  veiy  heavy  detachments.  Nothing  was  to  come 
in  return,  save  a  few  drafts  and  hataUkm  de  marche  which 
were  lying  at  Bayonne.  The  Emperor  in  his  dispatch  makes 
some  curious  self-justificatory  remarks,  to  the  effect  that 
he  should  leave  the  Aimy  t>f  Spam  stronger  than  it  had  been 
in  the  summer  of  1811  ;  for  while  he  was  withdrawnig  thirty- 
six  battaUons,  he  had  sent  into  the  Peninsula,  since  June  last, 
forty-two  battalions  under  Reille,  Caffarelli,  and  Severoli.  This 
was  true  enough  :  but  if  the  total  strength  of  the  troops  now 
dedicated  to  Spain  was  not  less  than  it  had  been  in  June 
1811,  it  was  left  weaker  by  87»000  men  than  it  had  been  in 
December  1811. 

Now  Suchet,  when  deprived  of  ReiUe^s  aid,  and  at  the  same 
time  directed  to  send  back  to  France  his  six  Polish  battalions, 
was  left  with  a  very  inadequate  force  in  Valendar— not  much 
more  than  half  what  he  had  at  his  disposition  on  January  1. 
It  would  seem  that  tlic  Emperor  overrated  the  effect  of  the 
capture  of  Blake  and  the  destruction  of  his  army.  At  any 
rati,  in  his  dispatches  to  Suchet,  he  seemed  to  consider  tiiat 
the  whole  business  in  the  East  was  practically  completed  by 
the  triumph  at  the  New  Year.  The  Marshal  was  directed  *  to 
push  an  advanced  guard  towards  Murda,  and  put  himself  in 
communication  with  the  4th  Corps — ^the  eastern  wing  of 
Soult's  army — ^which  would  be  found  at  LoreaV  But  the 
operations  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  Andalusia  in  this 
quarter  were  limited  to  the  appearance  for  two  days  at  Murcia 
of  Pierre  Soult's  small  cavalry  raid,  of  which  Suchet  got  no 
news  till  it  was  passed  and  ^'onc.  He  was  left  entirely  to  his 
'  iSee  buchet'b  MiimirtHt  a>  pp*  287-8. 
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own  resources,  and  these  were  too  small  for  any  further  advance : 
the  Emperor  not  only  took  away  both  Reille  and  the  Poles,  but 
sent,  a  few  days  later,  orders  that  Palombinrs  Italian  division, 
reduced  by  now  to  3,000  men  by  its  heavy  casualties  on 
December  26th,  should  be  sent  into  southern  Aragon  against 
Duran  and  Monti  jo.  The  departure  of  Palombini  (February  16th) 
left  Suchet  with  less  than  15,000  men  in  hand.  It  must  be 
lemembeied  that  the  conquest  of  a  Spanish  province  always 
meant,  for  the  French,  the  setting  aside  of  a  large  immobilized 
garrison,  to  hold  it  down,  unless  it  were  to  be  permitted  to  drop 
back  into  insurrection.  It  was  dear  that  with  the  bulk  of  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia  to  garrison,  not  to  speak  of  the  siege  of 
the  still  intaet  fortress  of  Peniscola,  Suchet  would  have  an 
infinitesimal  lield-force  left  for  the  final  move  that  would  be 
needed,  if  Mahy  and  Freirc  were  to  be  erushed,  nnd  .Uicaute 
and  Cartagena — both  strong  places — to  be  beleaguered. 

The  Marshal  had  by  the  last  week  in  January  pushed 
Uarispe^s  division  to  Xativa,  beyond  the  Xucar,  and  Habert's 
to  Gsmdia  near  the  sea-coast  These  9,000  men  were  all  his 
disposable  force  for  a  further  advance :  Valencia  had  to  be 
garrisoned ;  Musnier*s  division  had  gone  north,  to  cover  the 
high-road  as  far  as  Tortosa  and  the  Ebro ;  some  of  the  Italians 
were  sent  to  besiege  Peniscola.  Suchet  might,  no  doubt,  have 
pushed  Habert  and  Harispe  further  forward  towards  Alieante, 
but  he  iiad  many  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  That  fortress  liati  been 
proved — by  Montbrun's  raid — to  be  in  a  posture  of  defence  : 
besides  its  sfarrison  there  were  utlier  Spanish  troops  in  arms  in  the 
neighbourhood.  To  the  forces  of  Freire,  Obispo,  Villacampa,  and 
Bassecourt,  there  was  added  the  newly-formed  brigade  of 
General  Roche,  an  Irish  officer  lent  by  the  British  government 
to  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  drilling  and  disciplining  the 
cadres  of  the  battalions  handed  over  to  him^  till  they  were  in 
a  better  condition  than  most  of  the  other  troops  on  this  coast. 
The  muster-rolls  of  the  *  united  2nd  and  8rd  armies,'  as  these 
remnants  were  now  officially  styled,  showed,  on  February  1, 
1812,  14,000  men  present,  .not  including  Villacampa's  division, 

*  These  were  Chinchilla,  2nd  of  Murcia,  and  a  new  locally  raised  battalion 
called  2nd  of  Alicante.  He  was  in  March  handed  over  also  Cnnnrias,  BuigM, 
and  lAgao  de  AiBgon,  which  had  belonged  to  Fieire  till  that  date. 
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which  was  moving  off  to  its  old  haunts  in  Aragon.  By  March  1 
this  figure  had  risen  to  18,000,  many  deserters  who  had  gone 
home  after  the  fall  of  Valencia  having  tardily  rejoined  the  ranks 
of  their  battalions.  Over  2,000  cavalry  were  included  in  the 
total — for  nearly  the  whole  of  Blake  s  squadrons  had  escaped 
(not  too  gloriously)  after  the  disastrous  combats  on  Decern* 
ber  26,  1812. 

If  Suchet,  therefore,  had  moved  forward  with  a  few  thousand 
men  at  the  end  of  January,  he  would  have  risked  something, 
despite  of  the  depressed  morale  of  his  memies.  But  in  addition 
there  was  vexatious  news  from  Catalonia,  which  presently 
caused  the  sending  of  part  of  Musnier*s  division  beyond  the 
Ebro,  and  it  was  reported  (only  too  correctly)  that  the  yellow 
fever  had  broken  out  with  renewed  violence  at  Murcia  and 
Cartajjena.  An  advance  into  the  infected  district  might  be 
hazardous.  But  most  of  all  was  any  further  initiative  dis- 
couraj^cd  by  tlie  consideration  that  no  help  could  be  expected 
from  Marmont  or  Soult.  By  the  end  of  January  Suchet  was 
aware  of  Wellington's  invasion  of  Leon,  and  of  the  siege  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  Not  only  did  this  move  absorb  all  the  atten- 
tion of  Marmont,  Borsenne,  and  King  Joseph,  but  Soult  was 
convinced  that  it  boded  evil  for  him  also,  and  that  a  new 
attack  on  Badajos  was  imminent.  Hill's  manoeuvres  in 
Estremaduia  (of  which  more  elsewhere)  attracted  all  his 
attention,  and  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  power  to  send  expeditions  eastward,  to  co-operate 
against  Murcia.  Last,  but  most  conclusive,  of  all  Suchet*s 
hindrances  was  a  grave  attack  of  illness,  which  threw  him  on 
a  bed  of  sickness  early  in  February,  and  caused  him  to  solicit 
permission  to  return  to  l^rancc  for  his  convalescence.  The 
Emperor  (with  many  flattering  words)  refused  this  leave,  and 
sent  two  of  his  body  physicians  to  Valencia  to  treat  the  Marshal's 
ailment.  But  it  was  two  months  before  Suchet  was  able  to 
mount  his  horse,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
From  February  to  the  beginning  of  April  operations  were 
necessarily  suspended  for  the  Army  of  Aragon,  since  its  chief 
was  not  one  of  those  who  gladly  hand  over  responsibility  and 
the  power  of  initiative  to  his  s\ibordinates. 

Hence  there  was  a  long  gap  in  the  story  of  the  war  in  south- 
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eastern  Spain  fiom  Januaxy  to  April  1812.  The  only  events 
vequiring  notice  during  that  period  were  the  occupation  by  the 
French  of  Denia  and  Penisoola.  The  foimert  a  little  port  on 
the  projecting  headland  south  of  Valencia,  was  furnished  with 

fortifications  newly  repaired  during  Blake's  regime,  and  had 
been  an  important  centre  of  distribution  for  stores  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  after  the  Spaniards  lost  the  Grao  of  Vnlrncia  in 
November,  since  it  was  the  nearest  harbour  to  their  positions 
along  the  Guadalaviar.  In  the  general  panic  after  Blake's 
surrender  Mahy  withdrew  its  garrison,  but  forgot  to  order  the 
removal  of  its  magazines.  Harispe  seized  Denia  on  January  20, 
and  found  sixty  guns  mounted  on  its  walls,  and  forty  small 
merchant  vessels,  some  of  them  laden  with  stores,  in  its  port. 
He  garrisoned  the  place,  and  fitted  out  some  of  the  vessels  as 
privateers.  Mahy's  carelessness  in  abandoning  these  resources 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  contributed  most  to  his  removal 
from  command  by  the  Cadi/,  Uefrency.  It  was  indeed  a  gross 
piece  of  neglect,  for  at  least  the  guns  might  have  been  destroyed, 
and  the  ships  brought  round  to  Alicante. 

The  story  of  Peniscola,  however,  was  far  more  disgraceful. 
This  fortress  sometimes  called  *  the  littie  Gibraltar '  from  its 
impregnable  situation — ^it  is  a  towering  rock  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  sand-spit  250  yards  long — ^was  one 
of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Spain.  It  had  appeared  so  im- 
pregnable to  Suchet,  that,  on  his  southward  march  from  Tortosa 
to  Valencia,  he  liad  merely  masked  it,  and  made  no  attempt  to 
meddle  with  it^.  Peniscola  had  suffered  no  molestalion,  and 
was  regularly  revietualled  by  Spanish  and  British  coasting 
vessels  from  Alicante,  Cartagena,  and  the  Balearic  Isles.  The 
governor,  Garcia  Navarro,  was  an  ofiioer  who  had  an  excellent 
reputation  for  personal  courage — taken  prisoner  at  Falset  in 
1811  *  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  a  French  prison  and 
had  reported  himself  again  for  further  service.  The  garrison  of 
1,000  men  was  adequate  for  such  a  small  place,  and  was  com- 
posed  of  veteran  troops.  In  directing  it  to  be  formally  be- 
leaguered after  the  fall  of  Vakueia,  Suchet  seems  to  have  relied 
more  on  the  general  demoralization  caused  by  the  annihilation 
of  Blake's  army  than  on  the  strength  of  his  means  of  attack. 
*  See  above,  p.  14.  '  See  vol.  iU.  pp.fiOS-4. 
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On  January  20th  he  ordered  Severoli  with  t  wo  Italian  and  two 
Freiicli  battalions  to  press  the  place  as  far  as  was  possible,  and 
assigned  to  him  part  of  the  siege-traia  that  had  been  used  at 
Saguntum.  The  trenches,  on  the  high  ground  of  the  mainland 
nearest  the  place,  were  opened  on  the  28th,  and  on  the  Slst  the 
besiegers  began  to  sap  downhill  towards  the  isthmus,  and  to 
erect  five  batteries  on  the  best  available  points.  But  it  was  dear 
that  the  fortress  was  most  inaccessible,  and  that  to  reach  its  walls 
across  the  low-lying  sand-spit  would  be  a  very  costly  business. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  suiuinons  was  sent  in  to  the  governor 
on  February  2nd,  he  surrendered  at  once,  getting  in  return 
tcnns  of  an  unusually  favourable  kind — the  men  and  otheers 
of  the  garrison  were  given  leave  either  to  depart  to  their  homes 
with  all  their  personal  property,  or  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
King  Joseph.  This  was  a  piece  of  mere  treachery :  Navarro 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  cause  of  Spain  was  ruined  by 
Blake^s  disaster,  and  had  resolved  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  while 
there  were  still  good  terms  to  be  got  for  deserters.  As  Sucfaet 
tells  the  story,  the  affair  went  as  follows.  A  small  vessel,  sailing 
from  Peniscola  to  Alicante,  was  taken  by  a  privateer  fitted 
out  by  Harispe  at  Denia.  Among  letters  seized  by  the  captors  ^ 
was  one  from  the  governor,  expressing  his  disgust  with  his 
situation,  and  in  espeeial  with  the  peremptory  advice  given  him 
by  the  English  naval  officers  who  were  in  charge  of  the  re- 
victualling  service  and  the  communications.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  surrender  Peniscola  to  the  French  than 
let  it  be  treated  as  a  British  dependency,  whereupon  the  Marshal 
asked,  and  obtained,  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Napier  expresses 
a  suspicion — ^probably  a  well-founded  one — ^that  the  letter  may 
have  been  really  intended  for  Suchet's  own  eye,  and  that  the 
whole  story  was  a  piece  of  solemn  deceit.  '  Such  is  the  Marshal's 
account  of  the  affair — but  the  colour  which  he  thought  it 
necessar\'  to  give  to  a  transaction  so  full  of  shame  to  Navarro, 
can  only  be  considered  as  part  of  the  price  paid  for  Peniscola 
The  mental  attitude  of  the  traitor  is  sufficiently  expressed  by 

*  Suchet  says  tljat  t)ie  cnptain  of  the  boat  threw  his  letters  overboard 
at  the  last  moment,  but  lliat  they  iloated  and  were  picked  up  by  the  French. 
Was  this  a  force  ?  Or  is  the  ivbole  story  dmtbihd  ? 

'  Napier,  Peninaukit  Wat^  iv.  p.  68. 
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a  letter  which  reached  Suchet  along  with  the  capitulation. 
'  I  followed  with  zeal»  with  fuiy  I  may  say,  the  side  which  I  con- 
sidered the  just  one*  To-day  I  see  that  to  lender  Spaki  less 
unhappy  it  is  necessaiy  for  us  all  to  unite  under  the  King, 
and  I  make  my  offer  to  senre  him  with  the  same  enthusiasm. 
Your  excellency  may  be  quite  sure  of  me — I  surrender  a  fortress 
fully  pruvisioned  and  capable  of  a  lonpf  defence — which  is  the 
best  guarantee  of  the  sincerity  of  my  {promise 

The  most  astounding  feature  of  the  capitulation  was  that 
Navarro  got  his  officers  to  consent  to  such  a  piece  of  open 
treachery.  If  they  had  done  their  duty,  they  would  have 
arrested  him,andsenthim  a  prisoner  to  Alicante.  Demoralization 
and  despair  must  have  gone  very  fax  in  this  miserable  garrison. 

The  capture  of  PenisooU  was  Suchet's  last  success.  He  fell 
sick  not  long  after,  and  when  he  once  more  assumed  the  active 
command  of  his  troops  in  April,  the  whole  situation  of  FVrench 
affairs  in  Spain  was  changed,  and  no  further  advance  was 
possible.  The  results  of  Wellington's  offensive  operations  in 
the  West  had  begun  to  make  themselves  felt. 

Meanwhile  the  remains  of  the  Valencian  and  Murcian  armies 
were  reorganizing  themselves,  with  Alicante  as  their  base  and 
central  port  of  supply.  Joseph  O'Donnell,  though  not  a  great 
general,  was  at  least  no  worse  than  Blake  and  Mahy— of  whom 
the  former  was  certainly  the  most  maladroit  as  well  as  the 
most  unlucky  of  commanders,  while  the  latter  had  shown 
himself  too  timid  and  resourceless  to  play  out  the  appcoently 
lost  game  that  was  left  to  bis  hand  in  January  1812.  By  March 
there  was  once  more  an  army  in  face  of  the  French,  and  in 
view  of  the  sudden  halt  of  the  invaders  and  the  cheerful  news 
from  the  West,  hope  was  once  more  permissible.  The  main 
body  of  O'Donnell's  army  remained  concentrated  in  front  of 
Alicante,  but  Villacampa's  division  had  gone  off  early  to 
Aragon,  to  aid  in  the  diversion  against  Suchet's  communications, 
which  was  so  constantly  kept  up  by  Duran  and  the  Empecinado. 
This  was  a  good  move :  the  weak  point  of  the  FVench  occupation 
was  the  impossibility  of  holding  down  broad  mountain  spaces, 
in  which  small  garrisons  were  useless  and  helpless,  while  heavy 
columns  could  not  live  for  more  than  a  few  days  on  any  given  spot. 
^  See  letter  printed  in  Belmas,  iv.  p.  248. 
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MINOR  CAMPAIGNS  OF  THE  WINTER 

OP  1811-12 

CHAPTER  I 

CATALONIA  AND  ARAGON 

Thk  duomde  of  the  obstinate  and  heimc  defence  made  by 

the  Catalans,  even  after  the  falls  of  Tarragona  and  Figueras 
had  seemed  to  make  all  further  resistance  hopeless,  was  c^irried 
in  the  la.st  volume  of  this  work  down  to  October  28,  1811,  when 
Marshal  Macdonald,  like  St.  Cyr  and  Aupereau,  was  recalled 
to  Parisy  having  added  no  more  to  his  reputation  than  had  his 
predecesson  while  in  charge  of  this  mountainous  principality. 
We  have  seen  how  General  Lacy,  hoping  against  hope,  rallied 
the  last  lemnants  of  the  old  Catalan  amy,  and  leoonunenoed 
(just  as  Haodonald  was  departing)  a  series  of  small  enterprises 
against  the  scattered  French  garrisons.  He  had  won  several 
petty  sueeesses  in  evicting  the  enemy  from  Cervera,  Iguaiada, 
and  liclpuig— tlie  small  strongholds  whieh  eovered  the  main 
line  of  communication  east  and  west,  through  the  centre  of  the 
land,  hetween  T^erida  and  Barcelona.  The  enemy  had  even  bren 
forced  to  evacuate  the  holy  mountain  of  Montserrat,  the 
strongest  post  on  the  whole  line. 

Hence  when,  in  November,  General  Dccaen  arrived  to  take 
over  Maodonald's  task,  he  found  before  him  a  task  not  without 
serious  difficulties,  though  the  actual  force  of  Spaniards  in  the 
field  was  far  less  than  it  had  been  before  the  disasters  at  Tarra- 
gona and  Figueras.  Lacy  had  a  very  small  field  army — he  had 
reorganized  8,000  men  by  October,  and  all  through  his  com- 
mand the  total  did  not  grow  very  much  greater.  When  he 
handed  over  his  office  to  Cnjx  ris  lifteen  months  after,  there 
were  no  more  than  14,000  men  under  arms,  including  cadres 
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mnd  recruits.  On  the  other  hand  he  had  a  central  podtiony 
a  free  range  east  and  west,  now  that  the  line  of  French  posts 
across  Catalonia  had  been  broken,  and  several  points  of  more 
or  less  safe  access  to  the  sea.  Munitions  and  stores,  and  occa- 
sionally yery  small  reinforcements  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  were 
still  brought  over  by  the  British  squadron  which  ranged  along 
the  coast.  Some  of  the  officers,  espceially  the  much  tried  and 
never-despairing  Eroles^  and  the  indefatigable  Manso,  were 
thoroughly  to  be  relied  upon,  and  commanded  great  local 
popularity.  This  Lacy  himself  did  not  possess — he  was  obeyed 
because  of  his  stem  resolve,  but  much  disliked  for  his  autocratic 
and  dictatorial  ways,  which  kept  him  in  constant  friction  with 
the  Junta  that  sat  at  Beiga.  Moreover  he  was  a  stranger,  while 
the  Catalans  disliked  all  leaders  who  were  not  of  their  own 
blood :  and  he  was  strongly  convinced  that  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  must  be  borne  by  the  regular  troops,  while  the  popular 
voice  was  aD  in  favour  of  the  mnuUeneg  and  guerrilleros,  and 
against  the  enforcement  of  conscription.  Much  was  to  be  said 
on  either  side  :  the  warfare  of  the  irretjulars  was  very  harassing 
to  the  French,  and  had  led  to  many  jxtty  successes,  and  one 
great  one — the  capture  of  FigTieras.  On  the  other  hand  tiu  so 
levies  were  irresponsible  and  untrustworthy  when  any  detinite 
operation  was  in  hand :  they  might,  or  they  might  not,  turn  up 
in  force  when  they  were  required :  the  frank  disregard  of  their 
chiefs  for  punctuality  or  obedience  drove  to  wild  rage  any 
oflBcer  who  had  served  in  the  old  army.  With  regular  troops  it 
was  possible  to  calculate  that  a  force  would  be  where  it  was 
wanted  to  be  at  a  given  time,  and  would  at  least  attempt  to 
carry  out  its  orders  ;  with  the  gomatenes  it  was  always  possible, 
nay  probable,  that  some  petty  quarrel  of  rival  chiefs,  or  some 
rival  attraction  of  an  unforeseen  sort,  would  lead  to  non-appear- 
ance. To  this  there  was  the  easy  reply  that  ever  since  Blake 
first  tried  to  make  the  Catalans  work  wiUtarrmnic  find  not 
paUanmenie '  the  regular  army  lor  some  two  years  had  never 
gained  a  single  battle,  nor  relieved  a  single  fortress  \  The  best 

*  notes  on  discussions  of  this  sort  in  Sir  Edward  Codrington*8 
Memoin^  i.  pp.  2ti4  and  277.  He  liad  seen  much  of  the  evils  of  both  kinds 
of  ofganiMlioii,  and  leaned  on  the  whole  to  the  irregulars,  from  a  penonal 
disUlBe  f or  Laey* 
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plan  would  probably  have  been  to  attempt  to  combine  the 
two  systems :  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  nudeus 
of  regular  troops,  but  unwise  to  act  like  Blake  and  Lacy,  who 
tried  to  break  up  and  discourage  the  samaUnes,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  forced  into  the  battalions  of  the  standing  army. 
The  constant  series  of  defeats  on  record  had  been  caused  rather 
by  the  unskilful  and  over-ambitious  operations  of  the  generals 
than  by  their  insisting  on  keeping  up  the  regular  troops,  who 
had  behaved  well  enough  on  many  oeeasions.  But  too  much 
had  been  asked  of  them  when,  half-trained  and  badly  led,  they 
were  brought  into  eollision  with  the  veterans  of  France,  without 
the  superiority  of  numbers  which  alone  could  make  up  for  their 
military  faults. 

Since  the  capture  of  Gervera,  Belpuig,  and  Igualada  in  October, 
the  territories  held  by  the  French  in  Catalonia  fell  into  two 
separate  and  divided  sections.  On  the  western  side,  adjacent 
to  Aragon,  Frire's  division,  left  behind  by  Suchet,  garrisoned 
Lerida,  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa:  though  it  was  a  powerful 
force  of  over  7,000  men,  it  could  do  little  more  than  occupy  these 
three  large  places,  each  requiring  several  battalions.  At  the 
best  it  could  only  furnish  very  small  flyinjf  coluiims  to  keep 
up  the  eonniiunication  between  them.  It  was  hard  to  maintain 
touch  with  the  other  group  of  French  fortresses,  along  the  sea- 
coast  road  from  Tarragona  to  Barcelona,  which  were  often 
obsessed  by  Spanish  bands,  and  always  liable  to  be  molested 
by  Edward  Codrington's  British  ships,  which  sailed  up  and 
down  the  shore  looking  f<Hr  detachments  or  convoys  to  shell. 
The  fort  of  the  Col  de  Balaguer,  twenty  miles  north  of  Tortosa, 
was  the  look*out  point  towards  Tarragona  and  the  sole  French 
outpost  in  that  direction. 

In  eastern  Catalonia  the  newly-arrived  conniiaiuii  (it  in  r.il 
Decacn  (a  veteran  whose  last  work  had  been  the  liopeless 
defence  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  where  he  had  capitulated 
in  1810),  had  some  24,000  men  in  hand.  But  he  was  much 
hampered  by  the  necessity  for  holding  and  feeding  the  immense 
Barcelona,  a  turbulent  city  which  absorbed  a  whole  division 
for  its  garrison.  It  was  ccmstantly  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
and  was  only  revictualled  with  great  trouble  by  vessels  sailing 
from  the  ports  of  Languedoc,  of  which  more  than  half  were 
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Iiabitaally  captured  by  the  British,  or  by  heavy  convoys 
tebouring  across  the  hills  from  Geiona,  which  were  always 
harassed,  and  sometimes  taken  wholesale,  by  the  Spanish 

detachmciiLs  told  oii  by  Lacy  for  this  cud.  Gcioaa  and  Fij^ucras, 
both  fortresses  of  considc  tabie  size,  absorbed  several  battahoiis 
each.  Smaller  garrisons  had  h!so  to  be  kept  in  Rosas,  1  lostalrieh, 
Mataro,  and  Montiouis,  and  there  were  many  other  fortified 
posts  which  guarded  roads  or  passes,  and  were  worth  holding. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  6,000  or  8,000  men  could  be  collected 
for  a  movable  field-force,  even  by  borrowing  detachments  from 
the  garrisons.  An  additional  nuisance  cropped  up  just  as 
Decaen  took  over  the  command :  Lacy,  seeing  that  the  Pyre- 
nean  passes  were  thinly  manned,  sent  Eroles  with  8,000  men 
to  raid  the  valleys  of  Cerdagne  on  the  Freneh  side  of  the  hills. 
The  invaders  beat  two  battalions  of  national  guards  near 
Puigcerda,  and  swept  far  down  the  valley  (October  29-Novem- 
ber  2),  returning  with  thousands  of  sheep  and  cattle  and  a  large 
money  contribution  levied  from  the  villages.  This  raid  (which 
enraged  Napoleon  ^)  made  it  necessary  to  guard  the  Pyrenees 
better,  and  to  send  up  more  national  guards  from  the  frontier 
departments. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  though  Lacy  had  no  more  than 
8,000  men  available,  and  no  fortress  of  any  strength  to  serve 

as  his  base  (Cfirdona  and  Seu  d*Urgel,  his  sole  strongholds,  were 
mediaeval  strongholds  with  no  modern  works),  he  paralysed 
the  French  force  which,  between  Lerida  and  Figueras,  eould 
show  more  than  three  times  that  strength.  Sueh  was  the  vnlue 
of  the  central  position,  and  the  resolute  hatred  of  the  country- 
side for  its  oppressors.  Catalonia  could  only  be  held  down  by 
garrisoning  every  village — and  if  the  army  of  occupation  split 
itself  up  into  garrisons  it  was  helpless.  Hence,  during  the 
winter  of  1811-12  and  the  spring  and  summer  of  the  following 
year,  it  may  be  said  that  the  initiative  lay  with  the  Catalans, 
and  that  the  enemy  (despite  of  his  immensely  superior  numbers) 
was  on  the  defensive.  The  helplessness  of  the  French  was 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  June  to  December  1811 
Barcelona  was  completely  cut  oft  from  communication  with 

*  Who  called  thr  raic!  :\u  '  insult  * — Napoleon  to  Berthier,  Paris,  Feb.  89, 
1S18,  aod  eompan  letter  oT  Harofa  8« 
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Geranft  and  Fiance.   It  was  only  in  the  latter  month  that 

Decaen,  hearing  that  the  place  was  on  the  edge  of  starvation, 
marched  with  the  bulk  of  Lamarquc's  divisiuii  from  Upper 
Catalonia  to  introduce  a  convoy  ;  while  Maurice  Matlucu,  the 
governor  of  Barcelona,  came  out  with  8,000  men  of  the  garrison 
to  meet  him,  as  far  as  Cardadeu.  Lacy,  determined  that 
nothing  short  of  a  vigorous  push  by  the  enemy  should  make 
their  junction  possible,  and  relieve  Barcelona,  offered  opposition 
in  the  defile  of  the  Trentapassos,  where  Vives  had  tried  to  stop 
St.  Cyr  two  yeats  bade,  showing  a  front  both  to  Decaen  and  to 
M athieu.  But  on  leeognizing  the  veiy  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  he  wisely  withdrew,  or  he  would  have  been  eaught 
between  the  two  French  columns.  Decaen  therefore  was  able  to 
enter  Barcelona  with  his  immense  convoy.  [December  8rd-4th, 
181  l.j  The  Spaniards  retreated  into  the  inland;  their  head- 
quarters on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  were  at  Vieh. 

There  beirif;  no  further  prolit  in  pressing  Barcelona  for  the 
time  being,  Lacy,  in  January,  resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to 
the  much  weaker  garrison  of  Tarragona,  which  belonged  to 
Fr^'s  division  and  Suchet's  army,  and  was  not  under  Decaen's 
immediate  chaige.  Its  conununications  with  Lerida  and  Tor» 
tosa  were  hazardous*  and  its  stores  were  running  low.  The 
Spanish  g^ieral  therefore  (about  January  2)  sent  down  Eroles*8 
division  to  Reus»  a  few  miles  inland  from  Tarragona,  with  orders 
to  cut  all  the  roads  leading  into  that  fortress.  The  place  was 
already  in  a  parlous  condition  for  want  of  food,  and  governor 
had  sent  representations  to  Suchet  that  he  was  in  need  of 
instant  succour.  Therefore  the  moment  that  Valencia  fell,  the 
Marshal  directed  Musnier,  whose  division  he  had  told  off  to 
hold  the  sea-coast  between  the  Ebro  and  Guadalaviar,  to  march 
with  the  bulk  of  his  men  to  Tortosa,  to  pick  up  what  reinforce- 
ments he  could  from  its  garrison,  and  to  open  the  road  ham 
thenoe  to  Tarragona. 

Lafosse,  the  governor  of  Tortosa,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
danger  of  his  colleague  in  Tarragona,  that  he  marched  ahead 
along  the  coast*road  before  Musnier  arrived,  and  reached  the 
Col  de  Balaguer  with  a  battalion  of  the  121st  regiment  and 
one  troop  of  dragoons  on  January  18.  Here  he  should  liave 
waited  for  the  main  column,  but  receiving  false  news  that 
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E roles  had  left  lu  iis  and  returned  to  the  nortli,  he  resolved 
to  push  oil  :ilu  ad  and  clear  the  way  for  Musnier,  believin^r  that 
nothing  but  local  mmatenes  were  in  front  of  him.  He  had 
reached  Villaseca,  only  seven  miles  from  Tarragona,  when  he 
was  suddenly  surprised  by  Eroles  descending  on  his  fiank  with 
over  8,000  men.  He  himself  galloped  on  with  the  dragoons 
towards  TaiTagona»  and  escaped,  with  only  twenty-two  men, 
into  the  fortress.  But  his  battalion,  after  barricading  itsdl  In 
inilaseca  village  and  making  a  good  resistance  for  some  hours, 
was  f<need  to  surtender.  Eroles  took  nearly  800  prisoners,  and 
over  200  French  had  fallen.  Lafosse,  sallying  from  Tarrii^'ona 
with  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  garrison,  arrived  too  late 
to  help  his  men,  and  had  to  return  in  haste  [January  19]  ^. 

Tarragona  now  seemed  in  imminent  danger,  and  both 
Musnier  at  Tortosa  and  Maurice  Mathieu  at  Barcelona  saw 
that  they  must  do  their  best  to  relieve  the  plaoe,  or  it  would  be 
starved  out.  Musnier  spent  so  much  time  in  organising  a  convoy 
that  he  was  late,  and  the  actual  opening  of  the  road  was  carried 
out  by  the  governor  of  Barcelona.  That  great  city  chanced 
to  be  crammed  with  troops  at  the  moment,  since  Lamaique^s 
division,  which  had  escorted  the  December  convoy,  was  still 
lying  within  its  walls.  Maurice  Mathieu,  therefore,  was  able  to 
collect  8,000  men  for  the  march  on  Tarragona.  Eroles,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  believing  tliat 
the  enemy  was  a  mere  sally  of  the  Barcelona  garrison,  offered 
them  battle  at  Altafulla  on  January  24.  The  French  had 
marched  by  night,  and  a  fog  chanced  to  prevent  the  Catalans 
from  recognising  the  strength  of  the  two  columns  that  were 
ai^roaching  them.  Eroles  found  himself  committed  to  a  close 
fight  with  double  his  own  numbers,  and  after  a  creditable 
resistance  was  routed,  losing  his  only  two  gims  and  the  rear- 
guard with  which  he  tried  to  detain  tlie  enemy.  His  troops 
only  escaped  by  breaking  up  and  flying  over  the  hills,  in  what 
a  French  eye-witness  described  as  un  sauve-qui-peut  gmeraU 

^  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  combat  of  Villasecii  in  Codriti^- 
ton*8  Memoirs,  i.  pp.  254-6 :  he  was  present,  having  chanced  to  come  on 
shore  to  confor  with  Eroles  as  to  co-o{)cration  against  Tarragona.  An  odd 
episode  of  Lixe  affair  was  Uiat,  when  the  French  surrendered,  tiicy  were 
foand  to  have  with  them  as  prisonen  Captains  FUim  and  Pringle,  R.N., 
whom  they  had  luipilied  laodlaf  at  Cspe  Sskm  on  the  previous  day. 
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About  600  of  them  in  all  were  slain  or  taken :  the  rest  assembled 
at  IgUMlada  three  days  later.  Eroles  blamed  Lacy  and  Sarsfield  — 
for  his  liisaster,  asserting   that    the   Captain-General  had 
promised  to  sciul  the  division  of  the  latter  to  his  help.   But  his 
anger  appears  to  have  been  misplacedt  lor  at  this  very  time  ' 
Decaen,  to  make  a  division  in  favour  of  Bfauiiee  Mathieu's  ' 
movement,  had  sent  out  two  columns  from  Geiona  and  Figueras 
into  Upper  Catalonia.    They  ooeu]Hed  Vieh,  Lacy*8  recent  p^" 
head-quarters,  on  January  22,  two  days  before  the  combat  of 
AltafuUa,  and  Sarsfield*s  troops  were  naturally  sent  to  oppose 
them.   After  wasting  the  upper  valleys,  Decaen  drew  back  to 
Gerona  and  Olot  on  the  29th,  having  sufhcicntly  achieved  his 
purpose.    Tarrajjona,  meanwhile,  was  thoroughly  revictualled  ^ 
by  Musnier,  who  brought  up  a  large  convoy  from  Tortosa.  Rein- 
forcements were  also  thrown  into  the  place,  and  a  new  governor, 
General  Bcrtoletti,  who  was  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  spirited 
defence  in  the  following  year. 

In  February  the  whole  situation  of  affairs  in  Aragon  and 
western  Catalonia  (eastern  Catalonia  was  less  affected),  was 
much  modified  by  the  return  from  the  south  of  the  numerous 
troops  which  had  been  lent  to  Suchet  for  his  Valencian  expe- 
dition. It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon  had  ordered  that 
Reille  should  march  back  to  the  Ebro  with  his  own  and  Sl\  eioii  s 
divisions,  and  Liial  sliortly  afterwards  he  directed  that  Palom- 
bini's  division  should  follow  the  other  two  into  Aragon.  Thus 
a  very  large  body  of  troops  was  once  more  available  for  the 
subjection  of  Aragon  and  western  Catalonia,  which,  since 
Reille's  departure  in  December,  had  been  very  inadequately 
garrisoned  by  Caffiaielli's  and  Frte*8  battalions,  and  had  been 
overrun  in  many  districts  by  the  bands  of  the  Empednado, 
Duran,  Mina,  and  the  Conde  de  Montijo.  Napoleon's  new  plan 
was  to  rearrange  the  whole  of  the  troops  in  eastern  Spain. 

Reille  ^vas  to  be  the  chief  of  a  new  '  Army  of  the  Ebro,'  com- 
posed of  four  field  divisions — his  own,  Palonibini's  and  SeveroU's 
Italians,  and  a  new  composite  one  under  General  Ferino  con- 
structed from  so  many  of  Frere's  trooi)s  as  could  be  spared  from 
garrison  duty  (seven  battahons  of  the  14th  and  115th  of  the  Une), 
and  six  more  battalions  (1st  Mger  and  6th  of  the  line)  taken 
half  from  Musnier's  division  of  Suchet's  army  and  half  from 
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Maurice  Mathieu's  Barcelona  garrison  This  last  division  never 
came  into  existence,  as  Suchet  and  MaTmce  Mathieu  both  found 
themselves  too  weak  to  give  up  the  requisitioned  regimentS) 
which  remained  embodied  respectively  with  the  Valencian  and 
Catalan  armies.  Nevertheless  Reille  had  more  than  20,000  men 
aefcnally  in  hand,  not  including  the  fixed  garrisons  of  Tanagona, 
Leiida,  and  the  other  fortresses  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia.  This,  when  It  is  remembered  that  Caffaidli  was 
still  holding  the  Saragossa  district,  seemed  an  adequate  force 
with  which  to  make  an  end  of  the  giiLrrilkros  of  Aragon,  and 
then  to  complete,  in  conjunction  with  Decaen's  Corps,  the 
subjection  of  inland  Catalonia.  For  this  la^t  operation  was  to 
be  the  final  purpose  of  Reille  ;  while  Decaen  was  to  attack 
Lacy  from  the  eastern  side,  Reille  (with  Lerida  as  his  base)  was 
to  fall  on  from  the  west,  to  occupy  Urgel  and  Berga  (the  seat 
of  the  Catalan  Junta  and  the  centre  of  organized  resistance),  and 
to  join  hands  with  Decaen  across  the  crushed  remnants  of  the 
Spanish  anny^  So  sure  did  the  Emperor  feel  that  the  last 
elements  of  Catalan  resistance  were  now  to  be  destroyed,  that 
he  gave  orders  for  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  (drawn  up 
long  before')  by  which  the  Principality  was  declared  to  be 
united  to  the  French  empire.  It  was  to  be  divided  into  the 
four  departments  of  the  Ter  [capital  Gcrona],  Montserrat 
[capital  Barcelona],  Bouches-de-l'Ebre  [capital  Lerida],  and 
Segre  [capital  Puigcerda].  Prefects  and  other  ofiScials  were 
appointed  for  each  department,  and  justice  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  the  name  of  the  Emperor.  The  humour  of  the  arrange- 
ment (whicfa  its  creator  most  certainly  failed  to  see)  was  that 
three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  each  department  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  patriots  whom  he  styled  rebels,  and  that  none  of 
his  prefects  could  have  gone  ten  nuies  from  his  chef-licu  without 
an  escort  of  200  men,  under  pain  of  captivity  or  death. 

Rcillc's  start  was  much  delayed  by  the  fact  that  one  of  his 
Prcnch  brigades  had  been  told  oft  to  serve  as  escort  to  the  mass 
of  Blake's  prisoners  from  Valencia,  and  could  not  get  quit  of 

^  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  Paris,  Jan.  25,  alter  the  receipt  of  the  news  of 
tfaefrilofVateDcia. 
'  Details  may  be  foiuid  In  the  dispatches  of  Feb.  89»  and  May  lit  and  ath. 
*  See  TOl.     p.  815. 
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them  till,  marching  by  Teruel,  it  had  handed  them  over  for 
transference  beyond  the  Pyrenees  to  the  garrison  of  Saraf^ossa. 
Of  ins  two  Italian  divisions,  Palombini's  was  instructed  to 
devote  itself  to  the  eiearinj?  of  southern  Araj^on,  and  the  opening 
up  of  the  connnunications  between  the  French  garrisons  ol 
Daroca,  Teruel,  and  Calatayud.  The  other,  Severoii's,  called 
off  from  the  siege  of  Penisoola,  which  had  originaUy  been 
entrusted  to  it  \  marched  for  Lerida  in  two  columns,  the  one 
by  the  sea^soast  and  Tortosa,  the  other  inland^  by  way  of 
Morella  and  Mequinenza.  When  his  troops  had  begun  to  con* 
centrate  on  the  borders  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  in  and  about 
Lerida,  Reille  befjan  operations  by  sending  a  column,  one 
French  brigade  and  one  Italian  regiment,  to  attack  the  ubiqui- 
tous Eroles,  who,  since  his  defeat  at  Altafulla  a  ?nonth  before, 
had  betaken  himself  to  the  inland,  and  the  rough  country  along 
the  valleys  of  the  two  Nogueras,  with  the  object  of  covering 
Catalonia  on  its  western  front. 

This  expediticmt  entrusted  to  the  French  brigadier  Bourke, 
ended  in  an  unexpected  check:  Eroles  offered  battle  with 
8,000  men  in  a  strong  position  at  Roda,  with  a  torrent  bed 
covering  his  front  (March  5).  Bourke,  having  far  superior 
numbers,  and  not  awaic  of  the  tenacity  of  the  Catalan  troops, 
whom  he  had  never  before  encountered,  ordered  a  general 
frontal  attack  by  battalions  of  the  GOth  French  and  7th  Italian 
hne.  It  was  handsomely  repulsed,  with  such  heavy  loss — 
600  casualties  it  is  said — that  the  French  retreated  as  far  as 
Barbastro,  pursued  for  some  distance  by  the  troops  ol  Eroles, 
who  thus  showed  that  their  late  disaster  had  not  impaired 
their  mmle  ^  This  was  a  most  glorious  day  for  the  Baron,  one 
of  the  few  leaders  of  real  capacity  whom  the  war  in  Catalonia 
revealed.  He  had  been  a  civilian  in  1808,  and  had  to  learn  the 
elements  of  military  art  under  chiefs  as  incapable  as  Blake  and 
Camj)overde.  From  a  miqueletc  chief  he  rose  to  be  a  general 
in  the  regular  army,  purely  by  the  force  of  his  unconquerable 

*  See  above,  p.  88. 

*  The  exMt  loss  is  uncertain,  but  Bourke  himself  was  wounded,  and 
BlHrtiiiien*s  lists  show  15  other  casualties  Bmong  Flench  and  Italian  offloeis ; 
Vacud  (vi.  p.  65)  says  that  the  7th  Italian  Uiie  alone  lost  15  Ulkd  and  57 
wounded.  A  loss  of  16  offloeis  implies  ol  teatt  800  men  hit. 
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pertinacity  and  a  coinage  which  no  disasters  could  break.  As 

a  local  patriot  he  had  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  his  Catalan 
countrymen,  which  strangers  like  Reding,  Blake,  Lacy,  or 
Sarsfield  never  possisscd,  and  their  confidence  was  never 
betrayed.  A  little  active  man  of  great  vivacity,  generally  with 
a  cigar  in  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  and  never  long  still,  he  was 
not  only  a  good  leader  of  irregular  bands,  but  quite  capable  of 
understanding  a  stratqpcal  move,  and  of  handling  a  division 
in  a  serious  action.  His  self-abnegation  during  his  service  under 
chiefs  whose  plans  were  often  unwise*  and  whose  authority  was 
often  exercised  in  a  galling  fashion,  was  beyond  all  praise  \ 

The  check  at  Roda  forced  Reille  to  turn  aside  more  troops 
against  Erolcs — practically  the  whole  of  Scveroli's  division  was 
added  to  the  column  which  had  just  been  defeated,  and  on 
March  liilh  such  a  force  ninrched  against  him  that  he  was 
compelled  to  retire,  drawing  his  pursuers  after  him  toward  the 
upper  course  of  the  Noguera,  and  ultimately  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  wilds  of  Talam  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  higher  Pyrenees. 
His  operations  with  a  trifling  force  paralysed  nearly  half  Reille^s 
army  during  two  critical  months  of  the  spring  of  1812.  Mean- 
while,  covered  by  his  demonstration,  Sarsfield  executed  a 
destructive  raid  across  the  French  border,  overran  the  valleys 
beyond  Andorra,  and  exacted  a  ransom  of  70,000  dollars 
from  Foix,  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Arriege 
(February  19).  This  was  the  best  jxjssiblc  reply  to  Napoleon's 
recent  declaration  that  Catalonia  had  become  French  soil. 
The  Emperor  was  naturally  enraged  ;  he  reiterated  his  orders 
to  Reille  to  *  deloger  les  insurgents  :  il  n'est  que  trop  vrai  qu*ils 
se  nourrissent  de  France ' — il  f aut  mettre  un  tenne  &  ces 
insultes  ^*  But  though  Reille  pushed  his  marches  far  into  the 
remote  mountainous  districts  where  the  borders  of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia  meet,  he  never  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bands 
which  he  was  set  to  hunt  down  :  a  trail  of  burnt  vilhi<;c.s 
marked  his  course,  but  it  had  no  permanent  result.  The 
inhabitants  descended  from  the  hills,  to  rcoccupy  their  fields 

*  For  numefous  aneodoles  of  Broles  and  lively  pictaces  of  his  doings  the 
reader  may  refer  to  the  Bfemoin  of  Edward  Codrington,  with  whom  he  m 
often  coKjpentted. 

*  Napoleon  to  Berthier,  March  Sth,  1812. 
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and  rebuild  their  huts,  when  he  had  passed  by,  and  the 
insurgents  were  soon  prowling  again  near  the  forts  of  Lerida, 

Barbastro,  and  Monzon. 

Paluinbini  in  southern  Aragon  liad  equally  unsatisfactory 
experiences.  Coming  up  from  Valencia  by  the  high-road,  he 
had  reached  Tcruel  on  February  19th,  and,  after  relieving  and 
strengthening  the  garrison  there,  set  out  on  a  circular  sweep, 
with  the  intention  of  hunting  down  Gayan  and  Duran — the 
Conde  de  Montijo  had  just  returned  to  the  Murcian  army  at 
this  moment  \  while  the  Empednado  was  out  of  the  game  for 
some  weeks,  being,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  busy  in  New 
Castile.  But  the  movements  of  the  Italian  general  were  soon 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  ViUacampa,  with  the  remnants  of 
his  division,  had  started  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alicante 
and  Murcia  much  at  the  same  time  as  himself,  to  seek  once 
more  his  okl  haunts  in  Aragon.  This  division  iiad  given  a  very 
poor  account  of  itself  while  serving  as  regular  troops  under 
Blake,  but  when  it  returned  to  its  native  mountains  assumed 
a  very  different  efficiency  in  the  character  of  a  large  guerrilla 
band.  Appearing  at  first  only  2,000  strong,  it  recruited  itself 
up  to  a  much  greater  strength  from  local  levies,  and  became  no 
mean  hindrance  to  Palombini's  operations. 

On  the  29th  of  February  the  Italian  general  relieved  Daroca, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  occupied  Calatayud,  which  had  been 
left  ungarrisoned  since  the  disaster  of  tl^  previous  October  ^ 
After  fortifying  the  convent  of  Nostra  Seflora  de  la  Peiia  as 
a  new  citadel  for  this  plaee,  he  split  u})  his  division  into  several 
small  columns,  which  seoured  the  neighbourhood,  [jartly  to 
sweep  in  provisions  for  the  post  at  Calatayud,  partly  to  drive 
off  the  guerrilleros  of  the  region.  But  to  risk  small  dctnchnients 
in  Aragon  was  always  a  dangerous  business ;  Villaeampa,  who 
had  now  come  up  from  the  south,  cut  off  one  body  of  200  men 
at  CampiUo  on  March  5,  and  destroyed  six  companies  at 
PosEohondon  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month.  Taught  prudence 
by  these  petty  disasters,  and  by  some  less  successful  attacks  on 
others  of  his  flying  columns,  Palombini  once  more  drew  his  men 

'  Appnrrntly  about  the  same  time  that  Villaeampa  and  his  division 
came  up  to  replace  him  in  Aragon. 
'  See  above,  page  21. 
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together,  and  concentrated  them  in  the  upland  plain  of  Hused 
near  Daroca.  From  thence  he  made  another  blow  at  Villacampa, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  column  sent 
up  by  Suchet  from  Valencia  to  Teruel.  The  Spaniard,  however, 
easily  avoided  the  attempt  to  surround  him,  and  retired  with* 
out  much  loss  or  difficulty  into  the  wild  Sierra  de  Albarracin 
(April  18th).  Meanwhile,  seeing  Palomhini  occupied  in  hunting 
ViUacampa,  the  guerrillero  Gayan  made  a  dash  at  the  new 
garrison  of  Calatayud,  and  entering  the  city  unexpectedly 
captured  the  governor  and  sixty  men,  but  failed  to  reduce  the 
fortiiied  convent  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Italians  took  refuge 
[April  29th].  lie  then  sat  down  to  besiege  them,  though  he  had 
no  guns,  and  could  work  by  mines  alone  :  but  Palombini  soon 
sent  a  strong  column  under  the  brigadiers  Saint  Paul  and 
Schiazzetti,  who  drove  off  Gayan  and  relieved  Calatayud 
£May  9th]. 

Nevertheless  three  months  had  now  gone  by  since  the 
attempt  to  reduce  southern  Aragon  began,  and  it  was  now 
obvious  that  it  had  been  wholly  unsuccessful.  The  hills  and 
great  part  of  the  upland  plains  were  still  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  often  hunted  but  never  caught  nor 
seriously  mishandled.  Palombini  owned  nothing  more  than 
the  t^wns  wineh  he  had  garrisoned,  and  the  spot  on  which  his 
head-quarters  chanced  for  the  moment  to  be  placed.  His 
strength  was  not  sufhcient  to  enable  him  to  occupy  every 
village,  and  without  such  occupation  no  conquest  could  take 
place.  Moreover  the  time  was  at  hand  whi-u  W(  llington's 
operations  in  the  West  were  to  shake  the  fabric  of  French 
power  all  over  Spain— even  in  the  remote  recesses  of  the 
Aragonese  Sierras.  Palombini  was  to  be  drawn  off  in  July  to 
join  the  Army  of  the  Centre  and  to  oppose  the  English.  And 
with  his  departure  such  hold  as  the  French  possessed  on  the 
rugged  region  between  Calatayud,  Saragossa,  and  Teruel  was 
to  disappear. 

It  will  be  noted  that  during  these  operations  of  the  spring  no 
riit  ntion  has  been  made  of  the  Enipeeinado,  who  had  been  so 
prominent  in  this  quarter  during  the  preceding  autumn  and 
winter.  This  chief  was  now  at  the  bottom  of  his  fortunes : 
raiding  in  New  Castile  after  his  accustomed  fashion,  he  had 
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bLtn  completely  dc  fcatf  d  by  GeiRral  Guy  and  a  column  of 
King  Joseph's  army  near  Siguenza  (February  7).  He  lost 
1,000  men,  only  saved  his  own  person  by  throwing  himself 
down  an  almost  impractieabie  eliff,  and  saw  his  whole  force 
dispersed.  This  affair  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  treachery : 
one  of  the  Erapednado's  lieutenants,  a  certain  guerrillero  leader 
named  Albuir  (better  known  as  £1  Manco  from  having  lost 
a  hand)  being  taken  prisoner  a  few  days  before,  saved  his  neck 
by  betraying  his  chiefs  position  and  plans :  hence  the  surprise. 
El  Blanco  entered  the  King's  service  and  raised  a  *  counter* 
guerrilla'  band,  with  which  he  did  considerable  harm  for 
a  space.  The  Empecinado  had  only  collected  600  men  even  by 
April,  when  he  joined  Villacampa  and  aided  him  in  a  raid 
round  Guadalajara 

Mina,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  of  all  the  partisans, 
was  doing  some  of  his  best  service  to  the  cause  of  liberty  during 
the  early  months  of  1812.  This  was  the  period  when  he  was 
conducting  his  bloody  campaign  of  reprisals  against  Abb^ 
the  governor  of  Navarre,  who  had  puUished  in  December  1811 
the  celebrated  proclamation  which  not  only  prohibited  any 
quarter  for  guerriUeros,  but  made  their  families  and  villages 
responsible  for  them,  and  authorized  the  execution  of  *'  hostages ' 
levied  on  them,  as  well  as  the  infliction  of  crushing  hnes, 
Mina  replied  by  the  formal  declaration  of  a  '  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  all  French  without  distinction  of  rank,'  and  started 
the  system  of  sliootiiiLj  four  prisoiu  is  f  ir  every  Spaniard,  soldier 
or  civilian,  executed  by  the  enemy.  This  he  actually  carried 
out  for  some  months,  till  the  French  proclamation  was  with- 
drawn* The  most  horrid  incident  of  this  reign  of  terror  was 
the  shooting  by  the  French,  on  March  21,  of  the  four  members 
of  the  *  insurrectional  junta*  of  the  province  of  Burgos,  all 
magistrates  and  civilians,  whom  they  had  captured  in  a  raid, 
and  the  counter-execution  of  eighty  French  soldiers  by  the  Curate 
Merino,  one  of  Bfina's  colleagues,  a  few  days  later.  This  time 
of  atrocities  ended  shortly  after,  when  Abbe  withdrew  his 
proclamation  and  Mi  mm  iollowed  his  example. 

On  the  departure  o£  lieille's  troops  Irom  V^alencia  it  will  be 

*  For  all  this  see  Schcpcler,  pp.  570-1  ;  King  .To9ei^*B  Letten  (Ducasae), 
viii.  pp.  201  and  805 ;  and  Toreno,  iii.  pp.  81-2. 
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remembered  that  one  of  his  French  brigades,  that  of  Pannetier, 
had  been  sent  as  escort  to  the  captive  Spaniards  of  Blake's 
army.  While  the  remainder  of  the  new  '  Army  of  the  £bro  ' 
went  off  in  the  direction  of  Letida,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
this  brigade  was  turned  aside  against  Blina.  Dorsenne  at  the 
same  tune  directed  the  greater  part  of  his  available  field-foice 
to  join  in  the  hmit,  and  aU  such  of  Caffarelli's  troops  as  were 
not  shut  up  in  garrisons  were  told  off  for  the  same  purpose. 
These  detachments,  when  added  to  the  normal  force  of  oeeiipa- 
tioii  ni  Navarre  and  Biscay,  made  up  in  Munv  .30, 000  men. 
Divided  into  many  eoiunms,  each  of  whieii  was  strong  enough 
to  face  the  3,000  or  4,000  irre^ilars  under  Mina's  command, 
they  endeavoured  to  converge  upon  him,  and  to  enclose  him 
within  the  net  of  their  operations.  Tlie  ehase  was  very  hot  in 
March :  on  the  first  of  that  month  Caff  arelU  invaded  the  remote 
Pjnrenean  valley  of  Roncal,  where  it  had  been  discovered  that 
HCna  kept  his  d£p6ts,  his  ammunition  factory^  and  his  hospitals. 
The  valley  was  swept  dean,  but  no  appreciable  number  of  the 
guerriUeros  were  captured.  On  the  24th,  however,  it  looked 
as  if  disaster  was  impending,  as  three  columns  under  Abb6, 
Duiaoustier  (who  had  a  brigade  of  the  Young  Giiartl).  and 
Laferri^re  had  sueeeeded  in  dibpusing  tlu  inseives  around  Mina  s 
main  body,  between  Sangiiessa  and  Oehagavia.  The  giierrillero, 
however,  saved  himself  by  a  night  march  of  incredible  ditticulty 
across  impracticable  hills,  and  got  away  into  Aragon.  He  was 
lost  to  sight,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  too  harassed  to 
be  IcMnnidable  for  many  a  day. 

Sudi  was  not  the  true  state  of  affairs,  fifina  at  once  came  back 
to  hb  old  haunts,  by  a  circuitous  march  through  southern 
Navarre,  and  on  April  9th  performed  one  of  his  most  notable 
exploits.  On  that  day  he  surprised  an  immense  convoy  of 
convalescents,  civilians,  baggage,  and  food-stuffs,  which  was 
marching  from  Vittoria  to  Mondragon,  in  the  Pass  of  SaUnas  (or 
Puerto  de  Arlaban).  Though  eseurt< d  by  2,000  men  (including 
the  whole  of  the  7th  Polish  regiment  just  drawn  off  from 
Soult  for  the  Russian  war),  it  was  completely  destroyed.  Five 
hundred  of  the  Poles  were  slain,  150  captured,  and  an  enormous 
booty,  including  (it  is  said)  several  hundred  thousand  francs  in 
cash,  fell  into  Mina*s  hands.  He  also  delivered  450  Spanish 
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prisoners,  who  wm  being  condneted  to  captivity  ,  beyond  the 

Pyrenees. 

Such  an  exploit  naturally  drew  down  once  more  upon  Mina 
the  attention  of  all  the  neighbouring  French  commanders  : 
Dorscnne  and  Reillc  again  sent  columns  to  aid  the  governor 
of  Navarre,  and  from  the  2drd  to  the  28th  of  April  Mina  was 
being  hunted  by  powerful  detachments  converging  on  him 
from  all  sides  \  He  himself  was  very  neariy  captured  at  Robres 
by  General  Pannetier — ^wfao  surprised  him  at  dawn»  helped  by 
treachery  on  the  part  of  a  subordinate  guerrilleio  chief »  and 
dispersed  his  followers  for  the  moment  \  But  all  who  were  not 
slain  or  captured  rallied  around  their  indomitable  leader,  and 
followed  him  in  a  hazardous  retreat,  in  which  he  threaded  his 
way  between  the  converging  columns  of  the  French  and  ultimately 
escaped  to  the  Rioja.  He  asserts  in  his  Memoirs,  and  with 
Irutli,  that  he  was  at  t  bis  time  of  the  highest  service  to  Welling- 
ton s  main  operations,  since  he  attracted  and  detained  beyond 
the  Ebro  such  a  large  proportion  of  Dorsenne's  Army  of  the 
North,  that  in  April  and  May  it  had  not  a  man  to  spare  to  help 
Maimont.  £ven  Dumoustier's  Guard  division,  under  orders 
to  return  to  France  for  the  Russian  war,  was  put  into  the 
pack  of  pursuers  who  tried  in  vain  to  hunt  him  down. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  all  the  operations  in  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  and  Navarre,  which  followed  on  the  release  of  Reille*s 
troops  from  the  Valencian  expedition,  it  may  be  said  that 
Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  complete  reduction  ul  nurth-Last( m 
Spain  had  completely  failed  by  x\pril.  Large  forces  had  bttn 
put  in  motion  ;  toilsome  marches  had  been  executed  o\  <-r  many 
mountain  roads  in  the  worst  season  of  the  year ;  all  the 
bands  of  the  insurgents  had  been  more  than  once  defeated 
and  dispersed.    But  the  country-side  was  not  conquered :  the 

*  Tlicre  seems  to  be  an  error  of  (lutes  in  Nnpier.  Jv.  p.  172,  concerning 
Mina's  operations,  ns  the  surprise  of  the  convnv  ;it  Salinas  is  put  afler 
Mina's  jescape  from  Pannetier  at  Rubres.  But  Mma  s  own  Memoirs  tix  the 
date  of  the  btter  as  April  28rd»  1812»  while  the  focmer  certainly  ham»eiied 
on  Apiil  7lh.  Toieno  (iii.  p.  87)  has  got  the  aequenoe  right. 

'  Theie  is  a  curioua  and  intetesting  aooount  of  this  in  Mina's  own 
Memoirs,  pp.  81-2,  where  he  relates  his  narrow  escape,  and  tells  how  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  hanpiniz  treaoliercnis  lieutefiMut,  and  three  local  alcaldes, 
who  had  cuuHpired  tu  keep  from  iiim  the  aews  of  Faouetier's  approoch. 
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isolated  garrisons  were  still  cut  off  from  each  other  by  the  enemy, 
wherever  the  heavy  marching  columns  imd  passed  on.  The 
communications  were  no  more  safe  and  free  than  they  had  been 
in  December.  The  loss  of  men  by  sickness  and  in  the  innu- 
merable petty  combats  and  disasters  had  been  inmiense.  The 
game  had  yet  to  be  finished,  and  the  spare  time  in  which  it 
.  could  be  conducted  was  drawing  to  an  end.  For  Wellington 
was  on  the  march,  and  ere  long  not  a  man  from  the  Armies  of 
the  North  or  the  Centre  was  to  he  available  to  aid  Reille, 
Suchet,  and  Decaen  in  their  unending  and  ungrateful  task. 
Gone,  too,  were  the  days  in  which  reserves  without  end  could 
be  pound  in  from  France  :  the  Ku.sMiau  war  was  about  to  open, 
and  wiieii  once  it  began  reinforcements  were  to  be  drawn  from 
Spain  rather  than  sent  into  it.  The  invasion  had  reached  its 
high-water  nuurk  in  January  1812  before  the  walls  of  Valencia 
and  Alicante. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  SOULT  IN  ANDALUSIA:  TiiE  SIEGE  OP 

TARIFA,  DEC.  1811-JAN.  1812 

In  the  south-west  no  less  than  in  the  south-east  of  Spain 
the  month  of  January  1812  was  to  witness  the  last  offensive 
movement  of  the  French  armies  of  invasion.  But  while  Sudiet's 

ativaiicc  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  spKiRliJ  .success,  that  of 
Soult  was  to  meet  with  a  disastrous  check.  Neither  marshal 
was  to  have  another  chance  of  taking  the  initiative — thanks, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  working  out  of  Wellixigton's  great 
plan  of  camjMiign  for  the  New  Year. 

In  the  previous  volume  the  fortunes  of  Soult  and  the  Army 
of  Andalusia  were  narrated  down  to  the  first  days  of  November 
1811,  when  Hill's  raid  into  Estremadura,  after  the  surprise  of 
Arroyo  dos  Molinos,  ended  with  his  retreat  within  the  borders 
of  Portugfal.  That  raid  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  Drouet's 
corps  of  observation,  which  formed  Si>ult's  right  wing,  and 
covered  liis  eornniunications  with  Badajoz.  But  its  net  result 
was  only  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the  French  on  this  side  to 
that  part  of  Estreiuadura  which  lies  south  of  the  Guadiana. 
Hill  had  made  no  attempt  to  drive  away  Drouet's  main  body» 
or  to  blockade  Badajoz»  and  had  betaken  himself  to  winter 
quarters  about  Elvas,  Portalegre,  and  Estremos.  Consequently 
Drouet  was  able  to  settle  down  opposite  him  once  more,  in 
equally  widespread  cantonments,  with  his  right  wing  at  Heiida, 
and  his  left  at  Zafra,  and  to  devote  Ids  attention  to  sending 
successive  convoys  forward  to  Badajoz,  whenever  the  stores  in 
that  fortress  showed  signs  of  running  low.  Drouet's  force  no 
longer  bore  the  name  of  the  *  5th  Corps  '—all  the  old  corps 
distinctions  were  abolished  in  the  Southern  Army  this  autumn, 
and  no  organization  larger  than  that  of  the  divisions  was 
permitted  to  remain.  The  troops  in  Estremadura  were  simply 
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lor  the  future  Diouet's  and  Daricau's  divisions  of  the  *  Ann6e 
du  Midi.*  Hie  composition  of  this  *  containing  force/  whose 
whole  piurpose  was  now  to  observe  Hill,  was  somewhat  changed 
after  midwinter :  for  the  Emperor  sent  orders  that  the  84th 

and  40th  regiments,  the  victims  of  Girard's  carelessness  at 
Arroyo  dos  Molinos,  were  to  be  sent  home  to  France  to  recruit 
their  much  depleted  ranks.  They  duly  left  Drouet,  and  marched 
off  northward  ^,  but  they  never  ^ot  further  than  Burgos,  where 
Dorsenne  detained  them  at  a  moment  of  need,  so  that  they 
liecame  attached  to  the  *  Army  of  the  North,'  and  (after 
receiving  some  drafts)  were  involved  in  the  operations  against 
Wellington  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro.  Two  regiments  from 
Andalusia  (the  18th  L£ger  and  45th  Line)  came  up  to  replace 
them  in  Drouet's  division,  but  even  then  the  French  troops  in 
Kstremadura  did  not  exceed  18,500  men,  if  the  garrison  of 
Badajoz  (about  5,000  strong)  be  deducted.  This  constituted 
a  field-force  insuilieient  to  hold  back  Hill  when  next  he  should 
take  the  offensive  ;  but  all  through  November  aiui  far  into 
December  Uili  remained  quiescent,  by  Wellington's  orders,  and 
his  adversary  clung  to  his  advanced  positions  as  long  as  he 
could,  though  much  disturbed  as  to  what  the  future  might  bring 
forth. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Soult's  army,  the  troops  in  front  of  Cadiz, 
originally  the  1st  Corps,  had  been  cut  down  to  an  irreducible 
minimum,  by  the  necessity  for  keeping  flank-guards  to  either 

side,  to  watch  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  Condado  de  Niebla  on  the 
west  and  the  mountains  of  Ronda  on  the  south.  Even  including 
the  marines  and  sailor^  of  thetiotilla,  there  were  si  lduni  20,000 
men  in  the  Lines,  and  the  Spanisli  force  in  Cadiz  and  the  Isle 
of  Leon,  stiffened  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese  detaclmient  wiiich 
Wellington  always  retained  there,  was  often  not  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  besiegers.  The  bombardment  from  the  heavy 
iniloutrejrs  mortars,  placed  in  the  works  of  the  llatagorda 
peninsula,  continued  intermittently :  but,  though  a  shell 
occasionally  fell  in  the  city,  no  appreciable  harm  was  done. 

*  Napoleon  to  Bcrthier,  Dec.  30,  1811,  speaks  of  the  order  to  m:\re}i 
having  been  already  given.  The  two  regiment'?  were  in  Castile  by  March  : 
when  precisely  they  left  Drouet  I  cannot  say — perhaps  sm  lute  aa  February. 
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The  inhabitants  killed  or  injured  by  many  months  of  shelling 
could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands.  The  citizens  had 
come  to  take  the  occasional  descent  of  a  missile  in  their  streets 
with  philosophic  calm,  and  sang  a  derisive  street  ditty  which 
told  how 

*  De  las  bombas  que  tiran  ios  Gavachos 
Se  haoen  las  Gaditanas  tirabuzones.* 

*  The  spHnters  of  the  bombs  that  the  French  threw  served  the 
ladies  of  Cadiz  as  weights  to  curl  their  hair\' 

The  Fort  of  Puntales,  on  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
istluniis  that  links  Cadiz  to  the  Isle  of  Leon,  felt  the  bombard- 
ment more  severely,  but  was  never  seriously  injured,  and 
always  succeeded  in  keeping  up  an  effective  return  fire.  With 
the  artilleiy  of  those  days — even  when  mortars  of  the  laigest 
calibre,  specially  cast  in  the  arsenal  of  Seville,  were  used — 
Cadis  was  safe  from  any  real  molestation. 

Marshal  Victor  was  still  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the 
Lines  at  the  end  of  1811,  but  the  Emperor  gave  orders  for  his 
return  to  France,  when  he  ordered  the  Army  of  Andalusia  to 
drop  its  uigaiiization  into  aniiy-eorps,  and  riplaeed  them  by 
divisions.  He  directed  that  the  Marshal  should  set  out  at  once, 
unless  he  was  engaged  in  some  seri(jiis  enterprise  at  the  moment 
that  the  summons  arrived.  This — as  we  shall  see — chanced  to 
be  the  ease,  and  Victor  was  still  hard  at  work  in  January,  and 
did  not  leave  Spain  till  early  in  April. 

The  third  main  section  of  Soult's  troops  consisted  of  the  two 
infantry  and  one  cavalry  divisions  which  had  lately  formed 
the  4th  Corps,  and  had,  since  their  first  arrival  in  the  South, 
been  told  off  for  the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  of  Granada. 
The  whole  of  the  coast  and  the  inland  from  Malaga  as  far  as 
Baza  fell  to  their  charge.  The  corps  had  been  a  strong  one — 
1G,000  foot  and  4,000  horse — but  was  shortly  to  be  reduced  ; 
the  order  of  December  80,  rccnlliiig  troops  for  the  expcetcd 
Russian  war,  took  off  the  whole  Polish  infantry  division  of 
Dembouski,  5,000  bayonets:  the  regiment  of  Lancers  of  the 
Vistula,  who  had  won  such  fame  by  their  chaige  at  Albuera» 

'  See  Scbepeler,  p.  178. 
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was  also  requisitioned,  but  did  not  get  off  till  the  autumn.  But 
in  the  last  month  of  the  old  year  the  Poles  weie  still  present 
and  ayailable»  and  Soult  was  far  from  expecting  their  departure. 
Yet  even  before  they  were  withdrawn  the  garrison  of  the  king- 
dom of  Granada  was  by  no  means  too  strong  for  the  work 
allotted  to  it.  The  greater  part  of  its  available  field-force  had 
been  drawn  to  the  south-west,  to  curb  the  insiirrcotiun  of  the 
Serranos  of  the  Ronda  mountains,  and  the  inroads  of  Ballasteros. 
The  forees  left  in  Granada  itself  and  the  other  eastern  towns 
were  so  modest  that  Soult  protested,  and  apparently  with 
truth,  that  he  could  not  spare  from  them  even  a  small  flying 
column  of  all  arms,  to  make  the  demonstration  against  Murda 
in  assistance  of  Suchet*s  operations  which  the  Emperor  ordered 
him  to  execute.  Nothing,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  was  done 
in  this  direction  during  December  and  January,  save  the  sending 
out  of  Pierre  Soult*s  raid  \  a  mere  affair  of  a  sin|^e  cavalry 
brigade. 

The  total  forec  of  tlie  Andahisian  army  was  still  in  December 
as  high  as  80,000  men  oil  i>:i])  i  .  Hut  after  deducting  the  sick,  the 
garrison  of  Badajoz — 5, <»()<)  men, — the  troops  of  Drouet,  entirely 
taken  up  with  observin*,'  and  containing  Hill,  the  divisions  in 
the  Lines  before  Cadiz,  and  the  obhgatory  garrisons  of  Granada, 
Malaga,  Cordova,  and  other  large  towns,  the  surplus  left  over 
for  active  operations  was  very  small.  At  the  most  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  obtained  borrowing  from  all  sides,  could  be 
formed  to  act  as  a  central  reserve,  prepared  to  assist  Drouet  in 
Estiemadura,  Victor  in  the  Cadis  region,  or  Leval  in  the  East, 
as  occasion  might  demand.  During  the  two  crises  when  Soult 
brought  up  his  reserves  to  join  Drouet,  in  the  winter  of  1811-12 
and  the  spring  of  1812,  tlu  ir  joint  foree  did  not  exceed  25,000 
men.  The  Marshal  was  resolved  to  iiold  the  eomplete  circuit 
of  Andalusia,  the  viceroyalty  which  brougiit  him  so  much 
pride  and  profit ;  and  so  long  as  he  persisted  in  this  resolve  he 
could  make  no  offensive  move,  for  want  of  a  field  army  of 
competent  strength. 

Soult  made  some  effort  to  supplement  the  strength  of  his 
garrisons  by  raising  Spanish  levies — both  battalions  and 

*■  See  above,  p.  81. 
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squadrons  of  regulars,  and  units  for  local  service  in  the  style  of 
urban  guards.  The  former  *'  Juramentados '  never  reached 
any  great  strength:  they  were  composed  of  deserters,  or 
prisoners  who  volunteered  service  in  order  to  avoid  being 
sent  to  France.  OccasionaUy  there  were  as  many  as  5,000  under 
arms — usually  less.  The  men  for  the  most  part  disaj^peaied 
at  the  first  opportunity,  and  rejoined  the  national  army  or  the 
^'ui  ri  ilkros :  t  he  ofliccrs  were  less  prone  to  abscond,  because 
they  were  liable  to  be  shot  as  traitors  on  returninf»  to  their 
countrvM-nen.  Two  or  three  cases  are  recorded  of  such  renegades 
who  committed  suicide,  when  they  saw  themselves  about  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Spanish  troops  \  The  urban  guards  or 
*'  escopeteros  *  were  of  a  UtUe  more  service,  for  the  reason  that, 
being  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  famiUes, 
goods,  and  houses,  they  would  often  prevent  the  entry  into 
their  towns  of  any  roving  Spanish  force  which  showed  itself 
for  a  moment.  For  if  they  admitted  any  small  band,  which 
went  on  its  way  immediately,  and  could  make  no  attempt 
to  defend  them  on  the  reappearance  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
liable  to  be  executed  as  traitors  by  the  French,  and  their  town 
would  be  fined  or  perhaps  sacked.  Hence  it  was  to  their 
interest,  so  lonij^  ;is  iSouit  continued  to  dominate  all  Andalusia, 
to  keep  the  guerrilleros  outside  their  walls.  But  their  service 
was,  of  course,  unwilling ;  and  they  were  usually  ready  to  yield 
on  the  appearance  of  any  serious  Spanish  force,  whose  size 
was  sufficient  to  excuse  their  submission  in  the  eyes  .of  Soult. 
Often  a  town  was  ostensibly  held  for  King  Joseph,  but  was 
privately  supplying  recruits,  provisions,  and  money  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  cause.  Nevertheless  there  were  real 
*  Afrancesados '  in  Andalusia,  people  who  had  so  far  committed 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  King  Joseph  tliaL  they  could  not 
contcniplafc  the  triumph  of  the  Patriots  without  terror.  When 
Soult  evacuated  Andalusia  in  September  1812  several  thousand 
refugees  followed  him,  rather  thau  iaoe  the  vengeance  ol  their 
countrymen. 

*  One  case  is  noted  of  a  captain  of  the  *  .Turamentado  *  dofMohnient  at 
Radajoz  who  blewhimself  from  a  pun  when  he  saw  the  place  taken  ( f/incire's 
IMJeme  dc  Badajoz,  p.  2iM)).  Carlos  de  Espana  shot  the  olher  live  bpaiu&h 
offloen  captured  on  that  oocuion  (Belmas,  iv,  p.  862). 
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Dnring  the  midwinter  of  1811-12  Soult's  main  attention  was 
taken  up  by  a  serious  enterprise  in  the  extreme  south  of  his 

viceroyalty,  which  absorbed  all  the  spare  battalions  of  his 
smali  central  reserve,  and  reiidtivii  it  impossible  for  him  to 
take  the  offensive  in  any  other  direction.  This  was  the  attempt 
to  eriish  Ballastoros,  and  to  capture  Tarifa,  whicli  rendered  his 
co-opcration  in  Suchet's  Valencian  campaign  impossible. 

General  Ballasteros,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  had  landed 
from  Cadiz  at  Algeciras  on  September  4th,  1811,  and  had  been 
nraeh  hunted  during  the  autunm  by  detachments  drawn  both 
from  the  troops  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada  and  those  of  Victor  K 
As  many  as  10,000  men  were  pressing  him  in  October,  when  he 
had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of  Gibraltar. 
But  when  want  of  food  compeUed  the  columns  of  Barrois, 
Scmele,  and  Godinot  to  withdraw  and  to  disperse,  he  had 
emerged  from  his  refuge,  had  followed  the  retiring  enemy,  and 
had  inflicted  some  damage  on  their  rearguards  [November  5, 
isni.  His  triumphant  survival,  after  the  first  conecntrated 
movement  made  against  him,  had  much  provoked  Soult,  who 
saw  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  southern  Andalusia 
spreading  aU  along  the  mountains,  and  extending  itself  towards 
Malaga  on  the  one  side  and  Aroos  on  the  other.  The  Bfarshal, 
therefore,  detennined  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  crush  Ballas- 
teros, and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  one  of  the  two  bases 
from  which  he  was  wont  to  operate.  Gibraltar  was,  of  course, 
impregnable :  but  Tarif a,  the  other  fortress  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  Peninsula,  was  not,  and  had  proved  from  time  to  time 
Tcry  useful  to  the  Spaniards.  It  was  now  their  only  secure 
foothold  in  southern  Aiuhdusia,  and  was  most  useful  as  a  port 
of  call  for  vessels  going  round  from  Cadiz  to  the  Mediterranean, 
espedaliy  for  the  large  flotilla  of  British  and  Spanish  sloops, 
brigs*  and  gunboats,  which  obsessed  the  coast  of  Andalusia, 
and  made  the  use  of  routes  by  the  seaside  almost  impracticable 
lor  the  enemy.  Soult  was  at  this  time  trying  to  open  up 
communications  with  the  Moors  of  Tangier,  from  whom  he 
hoped  to  get  horses  for  his  cavalry,  and  oxen  for  the  army  before 
Cadiz.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  accomplish  anything  in  this 
way  so  long  as  Tarifa  was  the  nest  and  victualling-place  of 

^  See  vol.  iii.  pp.  504-5. 
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privateers,  who  lay  thick  in.  the  straits  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Morocco. 

The  main  reason  for  attacking  Tarifa,  however,  was  that  it 
had  recent iy  become  the  head-quarters  of  a  small  An^lo-Spanish 
field-force,  which  had  been  molesting  the  rear  of  the  lines 
before  Cadiz.  The  place  had  not  been  garrisoned  in  1810» 
when  Soult  first  broke  into  Andalusia  :  but  a  few  months  after 
General  Colin  Campbell,  governor  of  Gibraltar,  threw  into  it 
a  small  force,  that  same  battalion  of  flank*oompanies  of  the 
9th',  28th,  SOth,  and  47th  Foot,  which  distinguished  itsdf  so 
much  at  Banosa  in  the  following  year,  when  led  by  Colonel 
Brown  of  the  28th.  This  hard  fighter  had  moved  on  with  his 
regiment  later  in  1811,  bnt  his  place  iiad  been  taken  by  Major 
Kinp  of  the  82nd — a  one-legged  ofiicer  of  great  energy  and 
resolution*.  The  garrison  was  trifling  down  to  Oetober  1811, 
when  General  Campbell  threw  into  Tanfa  a  brigade  under 
Colonel  Skerrett,  consisting  of  the  2/4'7th  and  2/87th,  and  some 
details^,  making  (with  the  original  garrison)  1,750  British 
troops.  Three  days  later  the  Spaniards  sent  in  from  Cadiz 
another  brigade  ^  of  about  the  same  strength,  under  General 
Copons.  After  the  French  expedition  against  Ballasteros  had 
failed,  Copons  and  Skerrett  went  out  and  drove  from  Yejer  the 
southernmost  outposts  of  Victor's  corps  in  the  Lines  (Novem- 
ber 6th).  A  fortnight  later  they  marched  across  the  hills  to 
Algeciras,  and  ])repared  to  join  Ballasteros  in  an  attack  on  the 
French  tro()])s  in  the  direction  of  Uonda,  bnt  returned  to  Tarifa 
on  the  news  that  Victor  was  showing  a  considerable  force  at 
Vejcr,  and  threatening  to  cut  them  off  from  their  base  *. 
Ballasteros  by  himself  was  a  sufficient  nuisance  to  Soult,  but 
when  his  operations  began  to  be  aided  by  another  separate 

'  After  f  he  28th  went  off,  tlu<  n:iiik-r()rnpaiues  Were  thosC  Of  the  2/llth, 
2/47th,  and  l/82nd,  two  from  each  battuUon. 

•  2/47th  (8  companlcii)  570  men,  2/87th  (5G0  men),  1  compuay  Oath 
(75  men),  70  2nd  Hussars  K.GX.,  1  field-battery  (Captain  Hughes) 
8S  men,  or  in  all  1.858  of  all  ranks. 

•  A  battalion  each  of  Iclandb  and  Cantabria,  and  some  light  companies 
of  cazadores,  with  120  gunnen  and  25  cavaliy,  amounting  to  about  1,850 
men  fsirk  included). 

•  For  details  of  these  operations  sec  the  anonymous  Defence  oj  Tarifa 
(London,  1812),  and  letters  in  Kait's  Life  of  Lord  Gought  i.  pp.  69-70. 
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iurcc,  partly  composed  of  Bntisli  troops,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
deterniined  that  a  clean  sweep  must  be  made  in  southern 
Andalusia. 

The  idea  of  capturing  Tarifa  did  not  appear  by  any  means 
impracticable.  This  little  decayed  place  of  6,000  souls  had 
never  been  fortified  in  the  modern  style,  and  was  surrounded 
by  nothing  more  than  a  mediaeval  wall  eight  feet  thicks  with 
square  towers  set  in  it  at  intervals*  There  was  a  citadel,  the 
castle  of  Guzman  El  Bueno\  but  this,  too,  was  a  thirteenth- 
century  building,  and  the  whole  place,  though  tenable  against 
an  enemy  unprovided  with  artillery,  was  reckoned  helpless 
against  siege-guns.  It  is  described  by  one  of  its  deftndLis 
as  *  lying  in  a  hole,'  for  it  was  completely  commanded  by 
a  range  of  low  heights,  at  no  greater  distance  than  800  yards 
from  its  northern  front.  In  the  sea,  half  a  mile  beyond  it,  was 
a  rocky  island,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  very  narrow 
strip  of  sand,  which  was  well  suited  to  serve  as  a  final  place  of 
refuge  for  the  garrison,  and  which  had  been  carefully  fortified. 
It  was  furnished  with  batteries,  of  which  one  bore  on  the  sand-spit 
and  the  town :  a  redoubt  (Santa  Catalina)  had  been  erected  at 
the  point  where  the  isthmus  joined  the  mainland  :  several 
buildings  had  been  erected  to  serve  as  n  slielter  lor  troops,  and 
a  great  series  of  caves  (Cucva  de  ios  Moros)  had  been  coiivtrted 
into  casemates  and  store-rooms :  they  were  perfectly  safe 
against  bombardment.  In  the  eyes  of  many  officers  the  island 
was  the  real  stronghold,  and  the  city  was  but  an  outwork  to  it, 
which  might  be  evacuated  without  any  serious  damage  to  the 
strength  of  the  defence.  Nevertheless  something  had  been 
done  to  improve  the  weak  fortifications  of  the  place:  the 
convent  of  San  F^dsoo,  seventy  yards  from  its  northern  point, 
had  been  entrenched  and  loopholed,  to  serve  as  a  redoubt,  and 
some  of  the  square  towers  in  the  enceinte  had  been  strcugtheiicd 
and  built  up  so  as  to  bear  artillery.  The  ciui  ain,  however,  was 
in  all  parts  far  too  narrow  and  weak  to  allow  of  guns  being  placed 

*  Thiii  was  the  famous  knight  who,  holding  the  place  for  King  Sancho  IV 
in  1294,  xefuiied  to  surrender  it  when  the  Moors  brought  his  son,  captured 
In  a  ddrmUi,  befoie  ike  walls,  and  threatened  to  behead  him  11  hia  father 
refiued  to  capitulate.  Guznaan  would  not  yield,  saw  his  son  slain,  and 
suoeessfuily  maintained  the  Idrticss. 
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upon  it,  and  there  was  no  glacis  and  practically  no  ditch,  the 
whole  \\  all  to  its  foot  being  visible  from  the  heights  which 
overlook  the  city  on  its  eastern  side.  There  were  only  twenty- 
six  guns  available,  and  of  these  part  belonged  to  the  defences 
of  the  island.  In  the  town  itsell  there  were  only  two  heavy  guns 
mounted  on  commanding  towers,  six  field-pieces  (9-pounders) 
distributed  along  the  various  fronts,  and  four  mortars.  When  the 
siege  actually  began*  tbe  main  defence  was  by  musketry  fire. 
It  was  dear  horn  the  topography  of  Tarifa  that  Its  northern 
front»  that  nearest  to  and  most  completely  commanded  by  the 
hills  outside,  would  be  the  probable  point  of  attack  by  the 
enemy ;  and  long  before  the  siege  began  preparations  were 
made  for  an  intern m  defence.  The  buildings  looking  on  the 
back  of  the  ramparts  %s  t  rr  barricaded  and  luu^jholed,  the  narrow 
streets  were  blocked  with  traverses,  and  sonic  'entanglements' 
were  contrived  with  the  iron  window-bars  requisitioned  from 
all  the  houses  of  the  town,  which  served  as  a  sort  of  cheoam  de 
frise.  The  outer  enceinte  was  so  weak  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  main  defence  should  be  in  the  netwoxk  of  streets. 
Special  preparations  were  thought  out  for  the  right-centre  of 
the  north  fronts  where  the  walls  are  pierced  by  the  ravine  of 
a  winter  torrent  of  intermittent  flow,  called  the  Retire.  The 
point  where  it  made  its  passage  under  the  enceinte  through 
a  portcullis  was  the  lowest  place  in  the  front,  the  walls  sinking 
down  as  they  followed  the  outline  of  the  ravine.  Wherefore 
palisades  were  planted  outside  the  portcullis,  entanglements 
behind  it,  and  all  the  houses  looking  down  on  the  torrent  bed 
within  the  walls  were  prepared  with  loopholes  commanding  its 
course  K  There  was  ample  time  for  work,  for  while  the  first 
certain  news  that  the  French  were  coming  arrived  in  November, 
the  enemy  did  not  actually  appear  before  the  walls  till  Decem- 
ber 20.  By  that  time  much  had  been  done,  though  the  balance 
was  only  completed  in  haste  alter  the  siege  had  begun. 

The  long  delay  of  the  enemy  was  caused  by  the  abominable 
condition  of  the  roads  of  the  district — the  same  that  had  given 
Graham  and  La  Peua  no  much  trouble  in  February  1811  ' : 

^  For  theae  precautions  the  work  of  Cftptfthi  Charles  Smith,  RJ!.,  see 
tbe  anon^TnouH  Defence  of  Tarifa  (p.  412),  and  Napter,  hr.  pp.  69-60. 
'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  101-2. 
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moreover,  any  considerable  concentration  of  troops  in  southern 
Andalusia  raised  a  food  problem  for  Soult.  The  region 
lound  Tariia  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  was  dear 
that,  if  a  large  army  were  collected,  it  would  have  to  carry 
its  provisions  with  it,  and  secure  its  communication  with  its 
base,  under  pain  of  falling  into  starvation  within  a  few  days. 
Heavy  guns  abounded  in  the  Cadis  lines,  and  Soult  had  no 
trouble  in  selecting  a  siege-train  of  sixteen  pieces  from  them  : 
but  their  transport  aiui  that  of  their  aniiiuiuition  was  a  serious 
problem.  To  complete  the  train  no  less  than  500  horses  had 
to  be  requisitioned  from  the  field  artillery  and  military  wagons 
of  the  1st  Corps.  While  it  was  being  collected,  Victor  moved 
forward  to  Vejer,  near  the  coast,  half-way  between  Cadiz  and 
Tarifa,  with  2,000  men,  in  order  to  clear  the  country-side  from 
the  guerrillero  bands,  who  made  survey  of  the  roads  difficult 
and  dangerous.  Under  cover  of  escorts  furnished  by  him, 
several  intelligence  officers  inspected  the  possible  routes :  there 
were  two,  both  passing  through  the  mountainous  tract  between 
the  sea  and  the  lagoon  of  La  Janda  (which  had  given  Graham 
so  much  trouble  in  the  last  spring).  One  came  down  to  the 
waterside  at  the  chapel  of  Virgen  de  la  Luz,  only  three  ruiles 
from  Tarifa,  but  was  leported  to  be  a  mere  mule-track.  The 
other,  somewhat  more  resembling  a  road,  descended  to  the 
shore  several  miles  farther  to  the  north,  and  ran  parallel  with  it 
for  some  distance.  But  in  expectation  of  the  siege,  the  Spaniards, 
with  help  from  English  ships;  had  blown  up  many  yards  of  this 
road,  where  it  was  narrowest  between  the  water  and  the 
mountain.  Moreover,  ships  of  war  were  always  stationed  off 
Tarifa,  and  their  guns  would  make  passage  along  this  defile 
dangerous.  Nevertheless  General  Garbe,  the  chief  French 
engineer,  held  that  this  was  the  only  route  practicable  for 
artillery,  and  reported  that  the  road  could  be  remade,  and  that 
the  flotilla  might  be  kept  at  a  distance  by  building  batteries  on 
the  shore,  which  would  prevent  any  vessel  from  coming  close 
enough  to  deliver  an  effective  fire.  It  was  determined,  therefore, 
that  the  siege*tiain  should  take  this  path,  which  for  the  first 
half  of  its  way  passes  close  along  the  marshy  borders  of  the 
lagoon  of  La  Janda,  and  then  enters  the  hills  ih  order  to 
descend  to  the  sea  at  Torre  Pefia. 

I  2 
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On  Deoembc^r  8th  the  siege-tiain  was  concentrated  at  Vejer, 
and  in  the  hope  that  it  wotdd  in  four  days  (or  not  much  more) 
reach  its  destination  before  Tan  fa,  Victor  gave  orders  for  the 
movement  of  the  troo})s  which  wltc  to  conduct  the  siege.  Of 
this  force  the  smaller  part,  six  battalions*  and  tw^)  cavalry 
regiments,  was  drawn  from  Leval's  command,  formerly  the 
4th  Corps.  These  two  divisions  had  also  to  provide  other 
detachments  to  hold  Malaga  in  strength,  and  watch  Ballasteros. 
The  troops  from  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  supplied  eight  battalions^ 
and  three  more  to  keep  up  comimiiiicaticms  *;  one  additional 
regiment  was  borrowed  from  the  brigade  in  the  kingdom  of 
Coidovat  which  was  always  drawn  upon  in  times  of  special 
need  \  The  whole  force  put  in  motion  was  some  15,000  men, 
but  only  10,000  actually  came  before  Tarifa  and  took  part  in 
the  siege. 

The  various  columns,  wliidi  ^vtre  under  orders  to  march, 
came  from  distant  points,  and  had  to  concentrate.  Barrois  lay 
at  Los  Barrios,  inland  from  Aigeciras,  with  six  battalions  from 
the  Cadiz  lines,  watching  Ballasteros,  who  had  once  more  fallen 
back  under  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Gibraltar.  To  this  point 
Leval  came  to  join  him,  with  the  8^000  men  drawn  from  Malaga 
and  Granada.  The  third  column,  under  Victor  himself,  con- 
sisting of  the  siege-train  and  the  battalions  told  off  for  its 
esoort,  came  from  the  side  of  Vejer.  All  three  were  to  meet 
before  Tarifa ;  but  from  the  first  start  difficulties  began  to  arise 
owing  to  the  bad  weather. 

The  winter,  which  had  hitherto  been  mild  and  equable,  broke 

up  into  uix  iuliTifr  rain  storms  on  the  day  appointed  for  the 

start,  and  llu  siuldrn  lillintj  of  the  torrents  in  the  mountains 

cut  the  eonmiunications  between  the  columns.  Leval,  who  had 

got  as  far  as  the  pass  of  Ojen,  in  the  range  which  separates  the 

district  about  Aigeciras  and  lios  Banios  from  the  Tarifa  region, 

was  forced  to  halt  there  for  some  days :  but  his  rear,  a  brigade 

under  Cassagne,  oould  not  come  forward  to  join  him,  nor  did 

.  ^  Two  faattaUoos  each  of  48fd  line  and  7th  and  9th  Poles,  and  16th  and 
21st  Dtagocmft. 

1  Throe  of  icth  L£ger,  two  of  54tii  line,  one  eadi  of  27th  lAget  and 
94th  and  95th  Line. 

*  Two  of  03rd  aod  one  of  8th  Line. 

*  51st  Line. 
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the  oonvoy-colunm  succeed  in  advancing  far  from  Vejer« 
lector  sent  three  successiye  officers  with  escorts  to  try  to  get 
into  touch  with  Cassagne,  but  each  returned  without  having 
been  able  to  push  throii<vh.  It  was  not  till  the  18th  that  a  fourth 
succeeded  in  reachi  ni,^  f  he  belated  column,  which  only  got  under 
way  that  day  auci  joined  on  the  foUowini^'  afternoon.  The 
siege-train  was  not  less  dehiyed,  and  was  blocked  for  several 
days  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lagoon  of  La  Janda,  along  whose 
shore  its  first  stages  lay.  It  only  struggled  through  to  the  south 
end  of  the  lagoon  on  the  14th,  and  took  no  less  than  four  days 
more  to  cover  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles  across  the  hills  to 
Torre  Pefia»  where  the  road  comes  down  to  the  sea*  Forty  horses» 
it  is  said,  had  to  be  harnessed  to  each  heavy  gun  to  pull  it 
through  \  Much  of  the  ammunition  was  spoilt  by  the  rain, 
which  continued  to  fall  intermittently,  and  more  had  to  be 
requisitioned  from  the  Cadis  linesy  and  to  be  brought  forward 
by  supplementary  convoys. 

These  initial  delays  went  far  to  wreck  the  whole  scheme, 
because  of  tlu  for  id  problem.  Each  of  the  columns  had  to 
bring  its  own  pro\  isions  with  it,  and,  when  stopped  on  the  road, 
consumed  stores  that  had  been  intended  to  serve  it  during  the 
siege*  The  distance  from  Vejer  to  Tarifa  is  only  thirty  miles,  and 
from  Los  Barrios  to  Taxifa  even  less :  but  the  columns,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  march  on  December  8th,  did  not  reach 
their  destination  till  December  20th,  and  the  communications 
behind  them  were  cut  already,  not  by  the  enemy  but  by  the  vile 
weather,  which  had  turned  every  mountain  stream  into  a  torrent, 
and  every  low-lying  bottom  into  a  marsh.  The  column  with 
the  siege  artillery  arrived  two  days  later  :  it  had  got  safely 
through  the  defile  of  Torre  Pena  :  the  sappers  had  repaired  the 
road  by  the  water,  and  had  built  a  masked  battery  for  four 
12-pounders  and  two  howitzers,  whose  fire  kept  off  from  the 
dangerous  point  several  Spanish  and  Enghsh  gunboats  which 
came  up  to  dispute  the  passage.  The  column  from  the  pass 
of  Ojen  had  been  somewhat  delayed  in  its  march  by  a  sally 
of  Ballasteios,  who  came  out  from  the  Gibraltar  lines  on  the 
17th-18th  and  fell  upon  its  rear  with  2,000  men.  He  drove  in 
the  last  battalion^  but  when  Barrois  turned  back  and  attadced 
'  For  detaib  of  this  tcrflsome  mardi  see  BelmM,  Iv.  pp.  JS-IT* 
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him  with  a  whole  brigade,  the  Spaniard  gave  way  and  retreated 
in  haste  to  San  Roque.  Nevertheless,  by  issuing  from  his 
refuge  and  appearing  in  the  open,  he  had  cut  the  conununications 
between  the  army  destined  for  the  siege  and  the  troops  at 
Malaga.  At  the  same  time  that  BaDasteros  made  this  diversion, 
Skerrett,  with  his  whole  brigade  and  a  few  of  Copons's  Spaniards, 
had  issued  frt)m  Tarifa  to  demonstrate  against  the  head  of  the 
approaching  French  column,  and  advaneed  some  distanee  on 
the  road  to  Fascinas,  where  his  handful  of  hussars  biekered 
with  the  leadmg  cavalr\'  in  the  enemy's  front .  Seeing  infantry 
behind,  he  took  his  main  body  no  farther  forward  than  the 
convent  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Luz,  three  miles  from  the 
fortress.  On  the  19th  the  French  showed  4,000  men  on  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  on  the  20th  advanced  in  force  in  two 
columns,  and  pushed  the  English  and  Spanish  pickets  into 
Tarifa,  after  a  long  skirmish  in  which  the  British  had  81,  the 
Spaniards  about  40  casualties,  while  the  French,  according 
to  Leval*s  report,  lost  only  1  officer  and  8  men  killed  and 
27  wounded.  By  four  in  the  afternoon  the  plaee  was  invested — 
the  French  pickets  reaching  from  sea  to  sea,  and  their  main 
body  being  encamped  behind  thr  hills  which  command  the 
northern  side  of  Tarifa.  They  could  not  place  themselves  near 
the  water,  owing  to  the  fire  of  two  British  frigates  and  a  swarm 
of  gunboats,  which  lay  in  shore,  and  shelled  their  flanks  all  day, 
though  without  great  effect. 

Copons  and  Skerrett  had  divided  the  manning  of  the  town  and 
tstand  between  their  brigades  on  equal  terms,  each  keepng  two 
battalions  in  the  town  and  a  third  in  the  island  and  the  minor 
posts.  Of  the  British  the  47th  and  87th  had  the  former.  King's 
battalion  of  flank-companies  (reinforced  by  70  marines  landed 
from  the  ships)  the  latter  charge.  The  eonvent  of  San  Francisco 
was  held  by  a  company  of  the  8'2nd,  the  ndonbt  of  Santa 
Catalina  on  the  istlmms  by  one  of  the  11th.  Seeing  the  Fn  neli 
inactive  on  tlie  21st— tliey  were  waiting  for  the  siege-train 
which  was  not  yet  arrived — Skerrett  sent  out  three  companies 
to  drive  in  their  pickets,  and  shelled  the  heights  behind  which 
they  were  encamped.  On  the  following  day  the  sortie  was 
repeated,  by  a  somewhat  larger  force  under  Gdond  Gough 
of  the  87th,  covered  by  a  flanking  Are  from  the  gunboats.  The 
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right  mng  of  tlie  Fiench  pickets  was  driven  in  with  some  lo68» 
and  a  house  too  near  the  Santa  Catalins  ledoubt  demolished. 
The  besiegers  lost  8  men  killed  and  4  officers  and  19  men 

wounded,  mainly  from  the  16th  Leger.    The  sallying  troops 

had  only  1  man  killed  and  5  wounded  (2  from  the  11th,  4  from 
the  87th).  That  night  the  siege-train  arrived,  and  was  parked 
behind  the  right-hand  hill  of  the  three  which  face  the  northern 
side  of  Tarifa. 

The  engineer  officers  who  had  come  up  with  the  siege-train 
executed  their  survey  of  the  fortress  next  morning,  and  xeported 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  that  it  would  be  best  to  attack 
the  central  portion  of  the  north  front,  because  the  ground  facing 
it  was  not  exposed  to  any  fire  from  the  vessels  in-shore,  as  was 
the  west  front,  and  could  only  be  searched  by  the  two  or  three 
guns  which  the  besieged  had  mounted  on  the  towers  of  Jesus 
and  of  Guzman,  the  one  in  the  midst  of  the  northern  front,  the 
other  in  a  dorniiiatini,'  position  by  the  castle,  at  the  southern 
comer.  However,  the  '21- pounders  on  the  island,  shooting 
over  the  town,  could  throw  shells  on  to  the  hillside  where  the 
French  were  about  to  work,  though  without  being  able  to 
judge  of  their  effect. 

On  the  night  of  the  28rd  the  F^nch  began  their  first  parallel, 
on  their  right  flank  of  the  central  hill,  at  a  distance  of  800  yards 
from  the  walls :  the  approaches  to  it  needed  no  spadeworl^ 
being  completely  screened  by  a  ravine  and  a  thick  aloe  hedge. 
The  besieged  shelled  it  on  the  succeeding  day,  but  with  small 
effect — only  8  workers  were  killed  and  4  wounded.  On  the  24th 
a  minor  front  of  attack  was  developed  on  the  left-hand  hill, 
where  a  first  parallel  was  thrown  up  about  250  yards  from  the 
walls.  The  gunboats  on  the  southern  shore  fired  on  this  work 
when  it  was  discovered,  but  as  it  was  invisible,  to  them,  and 
88  they  could  only  shoot  at  haphazard,  by  directions  signalled 
from  the  town,  they  generally  failed  to  hit  the  mark,  and  did 
little  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  digging.  The  besiegers  cmly 
lost  4  killed  and  25  wounded  this  day,  and  on  the  original 
}K)iiit  of  attack  were  able  to  commence  a  second  parallel,  in 
which  there  was  marked  out  the  place  for  the  battery  which 
was  destuied  to  breach  the  town  wall  at  the  lowest  point  of  its 
circuit,  just  south  of  the  bed  of  the  Ketiro  torrent. 
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On  the  two  foUowing  days  the  Fiench  continued  to  push 
forward  with  no  great  difficulty ;  they  completed  the  second 
paiallel  on  the  centre  hill,  parts  of  which  were  only  180  yards 
from  the  town.  On  the  left  or  eastern  hill  the  trenches  were 
continued  down  the  inner  slope,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine,  so  as  almost  to  join  those  of  the  right  attack.  On  the 
26th  a  violent  south-cast  <?alc  began  to  blow,  which  compelled 
the  British  and  Spanish  gunboats  to  quit  their  station  to  the 
right  of  Tarifa,  lest  they  should  hv  driven  ashore,  and  to  run 
round  to  the  west  side  of  the  island  which  gave  them  slielter  from 
wind  coming  from  such  a  quarter.  The  French  works  were, 
therefore,  only  molested  for  the  future  by  the  little  6-pound(  rs 
on  the  north-east  (or  Corchuela)  tower,  and  the  heavy  guns  firing 
at  a  high  trajectory  from  the  island  and  the  tower  of  Guzman. 

But  the  gale  was  accompanied  by  rain,  and  this,  beginning 
with  moderate  showers  on  the  26th,  developed  into  a  steady 
downpour  on  the  27th  and  28th,  and  commenced  to  make  the 
spadework  in  the  trenches  more  laborious,  as  the  sappers  were 
up  to  their  ankles  in  mud,  ami  the  exca\aLed  eartli  did  not 
bind  easily  into  para|K4s  owing  to  its  scmi-hquid  condition. 
Nevertheless  the  plans  of  the  engineers  were  eariied  out,  and 
two  batteries  were  finished  and  armed  on  the  central  hill,  one 
lower  down  to  batter  the  walls,  the  other  higher  up,  to  deal 
with  the  guns  of  the  besieged  and  silence  them  if  possible.  The 
F>ench  lined  all  the  advanced  parallel  with  sharpshooters, 
who  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  ramparts,  and  would 
have  made  it  difficult  for  the  garrison  to  nuuntain  a  reply, 
if  a  large  consignment  of  sandbags  had  not  been  received  from 
Gibraltar,  with  which  cover  was  contrived  for  the  men  on  the 
curtain,  and  the  artillery  in  the  towers. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  two  French 
batteries  opened  ^,  with  twelve  heavy  guns.  The  weakness  of 
the  old  town  wall  at  once  became  evident  :  the  first  shot  fired 
went  completely  through  it,  and  lodged  in  a  house  to  its  rear. 
Before  evening  there  was  a  definite  breach  produced,  just  south 

*  The  breaching  battery  on  the  lower  slope  with  four  IG-  and  two 
12-pounder8  :  the  upper  battery  with  four  howitzers  for  higli-trajectory 
llie  agaiiigt  the  moie  distant  guns  of  the  besi^fed  and  the  island^  and 
two  12'pounden* 
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of  tbe  Retiio  ravine,  and  it  was  dear  that  the  enemy  would  be 
able  to  increase  it  to  any  extent  that  he  pleased — the  masonry 
fell  to  pieces  the  moment  that  il  was  well  pounded.  The  two 
t»Miall  field-pfiins  on  the  tower  of  Jesns  were  silenced  by 
3  o'clock,  and  the  heavy  ffiui  on  Guzman's  tower  also  ceased 
firing — of  which  more  anon.  By  night  only  the  distant  guns 
on  the  island,  and  the  ships  in  the  south-western  bay,  were 
making  an  effective  reply  to  the  French. 

This,  from  the  psydiological  point  of  view,  was  the  critical 
day  of  the  siege,  for  on  the  dear  demonstration  of  the  weakness 
of  the  waUs,  Colonel  Skemtt,  who  had  never  much  confidence 
in  ius  defences,  proposed  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Tarifa.  At 
a  councfl  of  offloers  he  aiigued  in  favour  of  withdrawing  the 
garrison  into  the  island,  and  making  no  attempt  to  hold  the 
weak  mediaeval  walls  which  the  French  were  so  effectively 
batterintr.  This  would  have  been  equivalent,  in  the  end,  to 
abandoning  tht  (  iitire  footliold  of  the  British  on  this  poiiU  of 
the  coast.  For  there  was  on  the  island  no  cover  for  troops,  save 
two  or  three  recently  erected  buildings,  and  the  recesses  of  the 
*  Cueva  de  los  Moros.'  Some  of  the  inhabitants  had  already 
taken  refuge  there,  and  were  suffering  great  privations,  from 
being  exposed  to  the  weather  in  tents  and  hastUy  contrived 
huts.  It  is  clear  that  if  8^000  men,  British  and  Spanish,  bad 
been  lodged  on  the  wind-swept  rocks  of  the  island,  it  would  soon 
have  been  necessary  to  withdraw  them ;  however  inaccessible 
the  water-girt  rock,  with  its  low  cliffs,  might  be,  no  large  body 
of  troops  could  have  lived  loner  u|X)n  it,  exposed  as  they  would 
have  bi'(  Ti  not  only  to  wiiid  and  \s  (  t,  but  to  constant  molestatirjn 
by  heavy  guns  placed  in  and  about  the  city  and  the  hills  tliat 
dominate  it.  Meanwhile  the  French  would  have  possessed  the 
excellent  cover  of  the  houses  of  Tarifa,  and  would  have  effec> 
tively  blocked  the  island  by  leaving  a  garrison  to  watch  the 
causeway,  the  only  possible  exit  from  it.  It  is  certain  that  the 
abandonment  of  the  island  would  have  followed  that  of  the 
town  within  a  few  days :  indeed  Skerrett  had  already  obtained 
leave  from  General  Cooke,  then  commanding  at  Cadiz,  to  bring 
his  brigade  round  to  that  port  as  soon  as  he  should  feel  it 
necessary,  lie  regarded  the  evacuation  of  the  place  as  so 
certain^  that  be  ordered  the  18-poundcr  gun  on  Guzman's  tower 
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to  be  spiked  this  day,  though  it  was  the  only  piece  6t  heavy 
calibre  in  the  city  ^ — the  reason  given  was  that  one  of  its  missiles 

(spherical  case-shot)  had  fallen  short  within  the  streets,  and 
killed  or  woiirHlccl  ;m  iiihabitant.  Hut  the  real  caut-c  was  that 
Ik'  had  fully  decided  on  abandoning  Tarifa  that  night  or  the 
fdl lowing  day,  and  thought  the  moving  of  such  a  big  ffiin  in 
a  hurry  impossible — it  had  been  hoisted  with  great  diiUcuity 
to  its  place  by  the  sailors,  with  cranes  and  tackle  K 

Skenett  stated  his  decision  in  favour  of  the  evacuation  at  the 
council  of  war,  produced  General  Cooke's  letter  supporting  his 
plan,  and  stated  that  Lord  Ph>by,  his  second  in  oonunand, 
concurred  in  the  view  of  its  necessity.  Fortunately  for  the 
credit  of  the  British  arms,  his  opinion  was  boldly  traversed  by 
Captain  C.  F.  Smith.  tlK  senior  engineer  officer.  Major  King 
commanding  the  GihraUar  battalion  of  flank-eompanies,  and 
Colonel  Gough  of  the  87th.  The  former  urged  that  the  town 
should  be  defended,  as  an  outwork  of  the  island,  to  the  last 
possible  moment :  though  the  breach  was  practicable,  he  had 
already  made  arrangements  for  cutting  it  off  by  retrenchments 
from  the  body  of  the  town*  The  streets  had  been  blocked  and 
barricaded,  and  all  the  houses  looking  upon  the  back  of  the 
walls  loopholed.  Tarifa  could  be  defended  for  some  time  in 
the  style  of  Saragossa,  lane  by  lane.  He  pointed  out  that  such 
was  the  configuration  of  the  ground  that  if  the  enemy  entered 
the  breach,  he  would  find  a  fourteen-foot  drop  between  its  rear 
and  the  ground  below,  on  to  wliic  h  he  would  have  to  descend 
under  a  concentric  fire  of  musketry  from  all  the  neighbouring 
buildings.  Even  supposing  that  the  worst  came,  the  garrison 
had  the  castle  to  retire  into,  and  this  was  tenable  until  breached 
by  artilleiy,  while  a  retreat  from  it  to  the  island  would  always 
be  possible,  under  cover  of  the  guns  of  the  flotilla.  There  was 
no  profit  or  credit  in  giving  up  outworks  before  they  were  forced. 
Major  King  concurred,  and  said  that  his  battalion,  being 

'  Accurdiiig  tu  some  autliorities  he  also  spiked  a  a2-lb.  carrcMUide. 
See  Defence  of  Tarifa^  p.  68. 

*  Hie  aathor  ot  the  Defence  Tar^a  pretends  not  to  know  the  resl 
story  (p.  68),  layiQg  that  the  Bpildng  caused  much  '  ind^ation,  apprdmi* 
don,  and  diaoontent,*  and  that  *  whence  the  order  proceeded  is  unknown.* 
For  the  explanation  see  the  letter  fram  an  officer  of  the  garriion  fai  Napier, 
iv,  Appendix,  p.  438. 
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Gibraltar  troops  was  under  the  direct  orders  of  General  Gamp- 
bd]»  hxm  whom  he  had  reoeiTed  directions  to  hold  Tarifa  till 
the  last  extremity.  If  Skerrett's  brigade  should  embark,  he  and 
the  flank-oompanies  would  remain  behind,  to  defend  it,  along 
with  Copons's  Spaniards.  Gough  ooneoired  in  the  decision,  and 
urged  that  the  evacuation  would  be  wholly  premature  and  '  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  General  Campbell's  instructions  '  until  it 
was  seen  whether  the  French  were  able  to  effect  a  lodgement 
inside  the  walls 

Skerrett's  resolve  was  shaken — he  still  held  to  his  opinion,  but 
dismissed  the  council  of  war  without  coming  to  a  decision: 
he  tried  to  avoid  responsibility  by  requesting  the  officers  who 
voted  for  further  resistance  to  deliver  him  their  opinions  in 
writing.  This  King,  Smith,  and  Gough  did,  in  the  strongest 
wording.  The  first  named  of  these  three  resolute  men  sent  that 
same  night  a  messenger  by  boat  to  Gibraltar,  to  inform  General 
Campbell  of  Skerrett's  faint-hearted  decision,  and  to  observe 
that,  with  a  few  companies  more  to  aid  liis  own  flank-battalion 
and  the  Spaniards,  he  woukl  try  to  hold  first  Tarifa  and  then  the 
island,  even  if  Skerrett  withdrew  his  brigade.  Canipbeii,  angry 
in  no  small  degree,  sent  a  very  prompt  answer  to  the  effect 
that  the  town  should  not  be  abandoned  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  commanding  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers,  while  the 
Gibraltar  battalion  sliould  be  concentrated  in  the  island,  in 
Older  to  ensure  its  defence  even  if  Tarifa  itself  fell.  Still  more 
drastic  was  an  order  to  the  officers  commanding  the  transports 
to  bring  their  ships  back  at  once  to  Gibraltar :  this  decisive 
move  made  it  impossible  for  Skerrett  to  carry  out  his  plan  K 
A  few  days  later  Campbell  sent  two  more  flank-companies  to 
join  the  garrison — ^but  they  only  arrived  after  the  assault. 

The  idea  of  evaeuatinf,'  the  town  without  attejnpting  any 
defence  was  all  the  more  igiioiniiiiniis  because  Copons  had 
declared  his  intention  of  holding  it  to  the  last,  had  protested 
against  the  spiking  of  the  heavy  gun  in  Guzman's  tower,  and 

'  Gough  flpeaks  of  his  feply  that  *  evacuation  would  be  contrnry  to  the 
sjiirit  of  General  CampbeH's  instruf  tions,'  us  if  pivcn  at  an  earlier  date,  but, 
the  2uth  seems  fixed  by  Kind's  If  iter  to  Napier  in  appendix  to  the  latter^s 
Peninsular  War,  iv.  i>p.  443-4,  quoted  above. 

'  See  especially  the  notes  from  officers  on  the  spot  in  Napier's  appendix 
to  vol.  iv.  pp.  442-4. 
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next  morning,  when  Leval  summoned  the  place  to  sunender, 
sent  in  a  most  unhesitating,  if  somewhat  hombastic\  note  of 

refusal.  If  Skerrett  had  withdrawn  into  the  island,  or  taken 
to  his  bhips,  and  Copons  had  been  overwheluK fij^hting  in  the 
streets,  the  disgrace  to  the  British  flap  \\\)uki  haw  l>cen  very 
great.  As  a  sidelight  on  the  wliole  matter,  we  may  remember 
that  this  was  the  same  otiicer  who  had  refused  to  land  his  troops 
to  defend  the  breach  of  Tanagona  six  months  before.  He  was 
no  coward,  as  he  showed  in  many  fights,  and  he  died  gaUantly 
at  Beigen-op-Zoom  in  1814,  but  he  was  undoubtedly  a  shirker 
of  responsibilities. 

On  the  morning  of  the  80th  the  besiegers*  batteries  opened 
again,  and  enlarged  the  breach  to  a  broad  gap  of  thirty  feet  or 
more  ;  tiiey  also  dismounted  a  field-pieoe  whieh  the  besieged 
had  hoisltd  on  the  Jesus  towi  r,  to  replace  tliosc  iDjiired  on  the 
previous  day.  At  midday  LevfU  sent  in  the  summons  already 
recorded,  and  receiving  Copons's  uncompromising  reply,  directed 
the  fire  to  continue.  It  was  very  effective,  and  by  evening  the 
breach  was  nearly  sixty  feet  long,  occupying  almost  the  whole 
space  between  the  tower  at  the  portcullis  over  the  ravine,  and 
liiat  next  south  of  it.  At  dusk  the  garrison  crept  out  to  dear 
the  foot  of  the  breach,  and  began  also  to  redouble  the  inner 
defences  in  the  lanes  and  houses  behind  it.  All  work  on  both 
sides,  however,  was  stopped,  shortly  after  nightfall,  by  a  most 
torrential  downpour  ol  lain,  whieh  tlrovethe  French  from  their 
batteries  and  the  English  arid  Spaniards  from  their  repairing. 
The  sky  seemed  to  be  falhng — the  hillsides  became  cataracts, 
and  the  iietiro  ravine  was  soon  iilied  with  a  broad  river  which 
came  swirling  against  the  walls,  bearing  with  it  fascines, 
planks,  gabions,  and  even  dead  bodies  washed  out  of  the  French 
lines.  Presently  the  mass  of  debris,  accumulating  against  the 
palisades  erected  in  front  of  the  portcullis,  and  uiged  on  by 
the  water,  swept  away  these  outer  defences,  and  then,  pressing 
against  the  portcullis  itself,  bent  it  inwards  and  twisted  it, 
despite  of  its  massive  iron  clamps,  su  as  to  make  an  opening 

*  *  Sin  duda  tgnoiafA  V.S.  que  me  hsUo  yo  en  esta  plasa,  ctiando  ae 
pioiMMioe  4  8u  gttbernador  que  admite  una  capitukdon.  A  la  cabesa  de 
mis  tiopas  me  cncontrar^  V.S*  y  entonoes  hableremos.*  See  Artectie, 
appendix  to  vol.  xi.  p.  524. 
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into  the  town,  down  which  everything  went  swimming  through 
the  ravine.  The  flood  also  swept  away  some  of  the  defensive 
works  on  each  side  of  the  depression.  When  the  hurricane  was 
over,  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall  heavily,  but  the  garrison^ 
emerging  hem  shelter,  commenced  to  repair  their  works,  and 
had  undone  much  of  the  damage  by  daylight  \ 

If  the  besieged  had  been  sorely  incommoded  by  the  tempest, 
the  besiegers  on  the  bare  hillsides  had  been  still  worse  tried. 
They  had  been  foreed  to  abandon  their  trenches  and  batteries, 
of  w hi(  h  tin *sc  uj)  the  slope  were  water-logged,  while  those 
below  liiui  been  largely  swept  away  by  the  flood.  The  breach 
had  been  pronounced  practicable  by  the  engineers,  and  an 
assault  had  been  fixed  for  dawn.  But  it  was  necessary  to  put 
it  oU  for  some  hours,  in  order  to  allow  the  artillery  to  reoccupy 
their  batteries,  and  recommence  their  fire,  and  the  infantry 
to  come  up  from  the  camps  where  they  had  vainly  tried  to 
shelter  themselves  during  the  downpour.  Nevertheless  the 
French  commanders  resolved  to  storm  as  soon  as  the  men 
could  be  assembled,  without  waiting  for  further  preparations. 
*  The  troops,'  says  the  Frt  neli  historian  of  the  siege,  *  unable 
to  dry  tiieinselves,  or  to  hght  lires  to  ( ouk  their  rations,  loudly 
cried  out  for  an  assault,  as  the  only  i\un<y  that  could  put  an 
end  to  tlieir  misery.'  A  hirge  foree  had  been  set  apart  for  the 
stonn,  the  grenadier  and  volttgeur  companies  of  each  of  the 
battalions  engaged  in  the  sieges,  making  a  total  of  over  2,200 
men.  They  were  divided  into  two  columns — the  grenadiers 
were  to  storm  the  breach ;  the  voltigeurs  to  try  whether  the  gap 
at  the  Portcullis  tower  was  practicable  or  not :  they  were  to 
break  in  if  possible,  if  not,  to  engage  the  defenders  in  a  fusilade 
which  should  distract  their  attention  from  the  main  attack. 

As  soon  as  day  dawned,  the  besieged  could  detect  that  the 
trenches  were  fillin^^,  and  that  the  storm  was  about  to  break. 
They  had  time  to  eouiplete  their  dispositions  before  the  French 
moved  :  \\\v  actual  brcaeh  was  held  by  Copons  with  n  battalion 
of  his  own  troops  ^ :  the  87tb,  under  Gough,  occupied  the  walls 

*  For  this,  see  Jones,  Sieges  of  the  Peninsula,  ii.  p.  477,  from  which  Napier 
eopiea  bis  namtive,  iv.  p.  50. 

*  llwir  part  in  the  defenoe  must  not  be  denied  to  the  Spon^^  Napier, 
with  his  asDa]  pieJudioe^ieiiiaik8<iv.p.  (IO)that  Skenrett* aarigaed  the  charge 
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both  to  right  and  left  of  the  breach,  including  the  Portcullis  tower, 
with  two  companies  in  reserve.  Captain  Levesey  with  100  of 

the  47th  was  posted  in  the  soutli-eastern  (Jesus)  tower,  wliich 
Cuinpletely  enfiladed  tlie  route  whieli  the  enemy  would  have 
to  take  to  the  foot  of  the  breach.  The  rest  of  the  47th  was  in 
charge  of  the  south  front  of  the  town. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  column  of  French  grenadiers  issued  from 
the  trenches  near  the  advanced  breaching  battery,  and  dashed 
down  the  side  of  the  Betiro  ravine  towards  the  breach,  while 
the  voltigeur  companies,  at  the  same  time,  running  out  from 
the  approaches  on  the  eastern  hill,  advanced  by  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine  towards  the  Portcullis  tower.  Demonstrations 
to  right  and  left  were  made  by  Ctesagne's  brigade  on  one  flank 
and  Pecheux's  on  the  other.  The  progress  of  the  storming 
column  was  not  rapid — the  slopes  of  the  i  ;i\  ine  were  ra  n-sodden 
and  slippery  ;  its  bottom  (where  the  tlood  had  passed)  was  two 
feet  dee|i  in  mud.  The  troops  were  forced  to  move  slowly,  and 
the  moment  that  they  were  visible  from  the  wails  they  became 
exposed  to  a  very  heavy  fire  of  musketry,  both  from  the  curtain 
and  the  enfilading  towers  on  each  of  their  flanks.  Of  guns  the 
besieged  had  only  one  available — a  field-piece  in  the  northern- 
most (or  Corchuela)  tower,  which  fired  case-shot  diagonally  along 
the  foot  of  the  walls. 

Nevertheless  the  French  grenadiers  pushed  forward  across 
the  open  space  towards  the  breach,  tinder  a  rain  of  buUets  from 
the  87th  whieh  smote  them  on  both  flanks.  The  Fusiliers  were 
firing  fast  and  aeeurat  ely,  to  the  tune  of  Garry  Owcn^  which  the 
regimental  band  was  playing  by  order  of  Gough  just  behind  the 
breach,  aeeompanied  by  bursts  of  shouts  and  cheering.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  great  disorder,  the  French 
column  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  many  men  began  to  fire 
instead  of  pressing  on,  but  some  bold  spirits  scaled  the  rough 
slope  of  the  breach  and  reached  its  lip — only  to  get  a  momentary 
glimpse  of  the  fourteen-foot  drop  behind  it,  and  to  fall  dead. 

of  the  Incaoii  catireiy  to  the  Spaniaids,  and  if  Smith  had  not  insisted  upon 
placing  RcHish  troops  alongside  of  them  tliis  would  have  mined  the 
defence,  because  hunger  and  ncplcct  hud  so  broken  thf  spirit  of  these  poor 
men  that  few  appeared  during  tlie  combat,  and  Copouit  aiune  displayed  the 
qualities  of  a  gallant  soldier.* 
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The  bulk  of  the  column  then  swerved  away  to  its  right,  and  fell 
upon  the  palisades  and  other  defences  in  front  of  the  Portcullis 

tower,  where  the  hasty  repairs  made  after  the  flood  of  the 
prercding  night  did  not  look  effective,  Apjiarently  many  of  the 
voltigeurs  who  had  been  already  engaged  in  this  quarter  joined 
in  their  assault,  which  surged  over  the  outer  barricades  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  the  portcullis  itself.  It  was  found  too  weU 
repaired  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  stormersy  eiowded  in 
front  of  it,  and  caught  in  an  angle  between  the  front  wall 
defended  by  the  87th,  and  the  flanking  Jesus  tower  from  which 
the  47th  were  firing,  found  the  comer  too  hot  for  them,  and 
suddenly  recoiled  and  fled.  The  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
furlom  hope  gave  up  his  sword  to  Gough  through  the  bars  of  the 
portculHs,  whieh  alone  separated  them,  and  many  oUrt  men 
at  the  front  of  the  eolunm  also  surreiuU  red,  rallier  tlian  face 
the  point-blank  fire  at  close  range  which  would  have  accom- 
panied the  first  stage  of  their  retreat* 

This  was  a  striking  instance  of  an  assault  on  a  very  broad 
breach,  by  a  strong  force,  being  beaten  off  by  musketiy  fire 
alone.  The  French  seem  never  to  have  had  a  chance  in  face 
of  the  steady  resistance  of  the  87tb  and  their  comrades.  Their 
loss  is  given  by  the  official  French  historian  at  only  48  killed  and 
159  wounded,  whieh  seems  an  incredibly  low  figure  when  over 
2,000  men  were  at  close  quarters  with  the  besieged,  in  a  very 
disadvantageous  position,  for  some  time  The  British  lost 
2  othcers  and  7  men  killed,  3  officers,  2  sergeants,  and  22  men 
wounded  :  the  Spaniards  had  a  lieutenant-colonel  killed  and 
about  20  men  killed  and  wounded* 

*  Skerrett  and  C'opoas  estimated  the  loss  of  the  t  nemy  at  nearly  500,  no 
doubt  an  exaggeration.  But  Leval's  207  seenut  far  too  few.  The  com- 
manding oflioer  of  the  Slst  Ligne  reports  from  his  four  flank-companiet 
7  ofBeera  and  81  men  lilt  (Bebraw,  Iv,  Appendix,  p.  58).  Of  the  aapper 
detadunent  -wbJMk  led  the  column,  £rom  60  men  48  were  km  de  combat 
(BelmnSyiv.  p.  31).  It  seems  incredible  ttmt  w!u  n  23  companies  took  part 
in  the  assault  5  nf  them  should  luive  sulfi  rediai  cnstmltics  out  of  n  total 
of  207.  Martinien's  tables  show  18  oliiccrs  killed  and  wounded  on  Dec.  81, 
a  figure  which  proves  nothin;^,  for  though  at  tiie  usual  ouiualty  rate  of 
SO  men  per  officer  this  would  imply  a  total  loss  of  860,  yet  it  is  well  known 
that  in  amauitt  the  oflloem  often  nifler  a  ion  out  of  all  propoftion  to  tliat 
of  the  lanic  and  Ale.  Eighteen  oflloen  hit  might  be  compatible  with  a  Iom 
aa  km  aa  SOO  or  aa  ii|gh  aa  400  in  auch  a  caae. 
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The  assault  having  foUed  so  disastrously,  the  spirits  of  the 
bedegers  sank  to  a  very  low  pitch.  The  rain  continued  to  fall 

during  the  whole  day  and  the  following  nifjht,  and  the  already 
water-logged  trenches  became  quite  untt  nablc.  On  New  Year's 
Day,  1812,  the  dawn  showed  a  miserable  state  of  affairs— nut 
only  were  the  roads  to  flie  rear,  towards  Faseinas  and  Vcjer, 
entirely  blocked  by  the  swelling  of  mountain  torrents,  but 
communications  were  cut  even  between  the  siege-camps.  All 
the  provision  of  powder  in  the  siege-batteries  was  found  to  be 
spoilt  by  wet,  and  a  great  part  of  the  cartridges  of  the  infantry. 
Nearly  a  third  of  the  horses  of  the  train  had  perished  from  cold 
combined  with  low  feeding.  No  rations  were  issued  to  the 
troops  that  day,  and  on  the  three  preceding  days  only  incom- 
plete ones  had  been  given,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  getting 
them  up  from  the  reserve  depot,  and  many  of  the  men  wandered 
without  leave  for  three  miles  to  the  rear  in  search  of  food  or 
shelter.  An  exploring  party  of  the  47th  pushing  out  into  the 
trenches  found  them  quite  unguarded  ^  and  full  of  water.  Leval 
wrote  a  formal  proposal  for  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  to  his 
chief,  Victor,  saying  that  the  only  choice  was  to  save  the  army 
by  retreat,  or  to  sec  it  perish  in  a  few  days  if  it  remained 
stationary  \  The  Marshal,  however,  refused  to  turn  back  from 
an  enterprise  in  which  he  considered  his  honour  involved,  and 
the  tempest  having  abated  on  the  night  of  Jan.  2nd-6id,  ordered 
the  batteries  and  approaches  to  be  remanned,  and  directed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  sap  forward  toward  the  Jesus 
tower  from  the  left  advanced  trenches.  The  work  done  was 
feeble — the  batteries  had  fired  only  fifty  shots  by  evening,  and 
the  repairs  to  the  damn^* d  ^^(*rks  were  very  incomplete. 

Even  Victor's  obstinacy  yieidetl,  however,  when  on  the  night 
of  the  drd-4th  January  another  furious  storm  arose,  and  once 
more  stopped  all  possibility  of  continuing  operations.  No  food 
had  now  come  up  from  the  base  for  many  days,  and  the  stores 
at  the  front  being  exhausted,  the  Bfarshal  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  march  at  once.  An  attempt  was  made  to  with- 
draw the  guns  from  the  batteries,  but  only  (me  12-poimder  and 
two  howitsers  were  got  off— the  horses  were  so  weak  and  the 

*  Defetice  of  Tarifa,  p.  47. 

*  See  the  letter  in  Belmas,  iv.  pp.  55-6. 
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ground  so  sodden  that  even  when  200  infantry  were  set  to  help, 
most  of  the  pieces  could  not  be  dragged  more  than  a  few  yards. 
\Vh(  rt  forc  the  attempt  was  given  over,  the  powder  in  the 
batteries  was  thrown  open  to  the  rain,  the  bails  rolled  into  the 
Retiro  ravine,  the  nine  remaining  heavy  guns  spiked. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th-5th  the  army  crawled  off  on  the  road 
to  Vejer,  abcuidoning  nearly  all  its  material  in  its  camps.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  fire  a  mass  of  abandoned  vehides,  but 
the  rain  stopped  it.  Next  m<»mng  the  French  were  passing  the 
defile  of  Torre  Pefia,  under  the  not  very  effective  fire  d  an 
EngUsh  frigate,  which  kept  as  close  to  the  shore  as  was  possible 
on  a  very  rough  day.  The  four  guns  from  the  battery  at  this 
point  were  brought  on,  with  much  toil,  and  no  wounded  were 
abandoned.  On  the  6th  the  column  readied  Tayvilla,  where 
it  found  a  convoy  and  100  horses,  wiiich  were  of  inestimable 
value,  for  those  with  the  field-force  were  completely  spent. 
Nevertheless  the  one  12-pounder  brought  off  from  Tarifa  was 
abandoned  in  the  mud.  On  the  7th  Vejer  was  reached,  and  the 
expedition  was  at  an  end.  The  troops  of  Victor's  division,  after 
a  short  rest,  went  back  to  the  Cudaz  lines,  those  of  Leval's 
division  marched  for  Xeres. 

Thus  ended  the  leaguer  of  Tarifa,  which  cost  the  besiegers 
about  500  lives,  more  by  sickness  than  by  casualties  in  the 
trenches.  There  were  alsf)  some  deserters — fifteen  Poles  came 
over  in  a  body  and  surrendered  to  Captain  Carroii  on  the  3rd  \ 
and  other  individuals  stole  in  from  time  to  time.  But  the  main 
loss  to  the  French,  beyond  that  of  prestige,  was  that  the 
battalions  which  had  formed  part  of  the  ejqieditionaiy  force 
were  so  tired  out  and  war*wom,  that  lor  several  weeks  they 
continued  to  fiU  the  hospitals  in  the  Lines  with  sick,  and  were 
Incapable  of  further  active  service.  Wherefore  Soult  could  not 
send  any  appreciable  detachment  to  help  Suchet  on  the  side 
of  Valencia :  the  cavalry  brigade,  which  saeked  Murcia  on 
January  26  and  killed  La  Carrera,"  was  his  only  contribution 
to  the  opt^rations  on  the  east  side  of  Spain.  The  field-force 
which  might  otherwise  have  accompanied  Pierre  Soult's  cavalry 
raid  had  been  used  up  in  the  Tarifa  expedition. 

'  DefmcB  of  Tar^a,  p.  75. 
*  See  page  8  above. 
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AnothfT  distraction  had  come  upon  Soult  while  the  Tarifa 
expedition  was  in  proj^ress.  On  December  27,  six  days  after 
Victor  and  Leval  commenced  the  siege.  General  liill  had  once 
more  begun  to  move  on  the  Estremaduran  side,  after  reniaining 
quiescent  for  neariy  two  naontha  since  the  surprise  of  Anoyo 
dos  Molinos.  His  advance  was  a  diversion  made  by  Wellington's 
direct  orders,  with  the  purpose  of  drawing  Soult's  attention 
away  from  the  pursuit  of  Ballasteros  and  the  molesting  of 
Tarifa*.  It  failed  to  achieve  the  latter  purpose,  since  the 
operations  of  Victor  had  ^^^one  so  far,  before  Hill  moved,  that 
the  Marshal  stood  Cdnniutted  to  the  siege,  and  indeed  only 
heard  that  Hill  was  on  the  move  after  the  assault  of  Decem- 
ber 81st  had  been  made  and  beaten  off.  But  it  caused  Soult 
to  cut  off  all  support  from  Victor,  to  turn  his  small  remaining 
reserves  in  the  direction  of  Estremadura,  and  to  welcome  as 
a  relief,  rather  than  to  deplore  aa  a  disaster,  the  return  of  the 
defeated  expeditionary  force  to  the  Linesof  Cadis  on  January  7th. 
For  about  that  date  Hill  was  pushing  Drouet  before  him,  and 
the  reserves  from  Seville  were  moving  northwards,  so  that 
Soult  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  10,000  men  from  Tarifa  had 
returned,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  reappearanee,  he 
could  draw  off  more  men  from  the  direction  of  Cadiz  to  replace 
the  troops  moved  toward  Estremadura. 

Hill  crossed  the  Portuguese  frontier  north  of  the  Guadiana 
on  December  27th,  witfi  his  own  division,  Hamilton's  Portu- 
guese, two  British  cavalry  brigades  (those  of  Long  and  de  Grey  ^) 
and  one  of  Portuguese  (4th  and  10th  regiments  under  J.  Camp- 
bell of  the  former  corps),  or  about  12,000  men.  The  small 
remainder  of  his  force'  was  left  about  Elvas,  to  watch  any 
possible  movement  of  the  French  from  the  direction  of  Badajoz. 
His  olijective  uas  Mtnda,  where  il  was  known  that  Dom- 
br<mhki,  with  the  fjrcater  part  of  the  5\h  French  Division,  was 
lying,  in  a  position  far  adviineed  from  tiie  main  body  of  Drouct*s 
troops,  who  were  cantoned  about  Zafra  and  Llerena.  There 
was  some  hope  of  surprising  this  force,  and  a  certainty  of  driving 
it  in,  and  of  throwing  Drouet  and  Soult  into  a  state  of  alarm. 

'  See  Wellington  to  Hill,  Dec.  Itith,  DispcUciies,  ix.  pp.  465-0. 

*  But  the  laat-najiied  oOloer  mm  absent. 

'  One  Pdrtuguese  infiuitry  and  one  Portuguese  eavatiy  btigsde. 
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Wellington  directed  Hill  to  keep  to  the  desolate  road  north  of 
the  Guadiana,  because  a  winter  raid  from  this  direction  would 
be  the  last  Uiing  expected  by  the  enemy.  He  bade  his  lieutenant 
keep  a  wary  eye  in  the  direction  of  Tnixillo  and  Almaraz,  from 
which  the  divisions  of  Afannont's  army  then  in  New  Castile 
might  possibly  descend  upon  his  rear.  But  the  warning  turned 
out  to  be  superfluous,  since,  belbre  Hill  moved,  Marmont  had 
been  forced  by  the  Emperor's  orders  to  detach  his  troops  on  the 
Tagus  lor  the  ruinous  expedition  under  Hpntbrun  to  Alicante. 

Marching  very  rapidly  Hill  reached  Albuquerque  on  the  27th, 
and  La  Rocca,  only  twenty  miles  from  Merida,  on  the  28th. 
On  the  next  day  ^  the  prospect  of  surprising  Dombrouski  eame 
to  an  end  by  the  merest  of  chances.  The  French  general  had 
sent  out  that  morning  a  small  column  to  raise  requisitions  of 
food  in  the  villages  on  this  road.  A  troop  of  hussars  at  its  head 
discovered  Hill's  advanced  cavalry,  near  Navas  de  Membrillo, 
and  alarmed  the  infantry,  three  companies  of  the  88th  regiment 
under  a  Captain  Neveux,  who  formed  up  and  began  to  retreat 
hastily  towards  Merida*  Hill  sent  two  squadrons  each  of  the 
18th  Light  Dragoons  and  ISnd  Hussars  of  the  King's  German 
Legion  in  pursuit,  with  orders  to  head  off  and  capture,  if  possible, 
these  400  men.  The  result  was  a  combat  of  the  same  sort  as 
that  of  Barquilla  in  1810,  where  it  had  ah  t  ady  been  shown  that 
steady  infantry  could  not  be  ridden  down  by  ea\alry  save 
UTuler  very  exceptional  circumstances.  Neveux,  seeing  the 
dragoons  hurrj'ing  forward,  turned  off  the  road,  formed  his 
men  in  square,  and  made  for  a  cork  wood  on  a  rising  ground. 
The  cavalry  overtook  him,  and  delivered  five  determined 
charges,  which  were  all  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss.  We  are 
told  that  their  order  and  impetus  were  both  broken  by  scattered 
trees  outside  the  wood,  but  the  main  cause  of  their  defeat  was 
the  impossibility  of  breaking  into  a  solidly-formed  square  of 
determined  men,  well  commanded  \  After  the  final  charge  the 

*■  Napier  (iv.  10)  wrongly  puta  the  combat  of  Navui»  de  Membrillo  on 
tlie  28th  of  December,  not  the  29th.  The  diaries  of  Stoltzenberg  of  the 
2nd  K.G.L.  HuMiB  and  CaddU  of  the  S8th  prove  Uiat  tiie  ieeond  date 
is  eoneet.  No  focoe  could  have  marched  trom  Albuquerque  to  NavM 
hi  one  day. 

*  Hill*s  dispatch  has  a  handsome  but  ungrammatical  testimony  to  the 
enemy ;  *  the  intiepid  and  admirable  way  in  which  the  French  retreated, 
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squadrons  drew  off,  and  Neveux  hastened  on  through  the  wood, 
fell  back  again  into  the  road,  and  reached  Meiida,  though  he 
lost  a  few  men  ^  by  shells  from  Hawker's  battery,  which  came 
up  late  in  the  day.  The  K.G.L.  Hussars  had  2  men  killed 
and  1  officer  and  17  men  wounded :  the  18th  Light  Dragoons 
1  killed  and  10  wounded. 

Dombrouski,  warned  of  the  approach  of  the  allies  in  force, 
immediately  evacuated  Merida,  where  Hill  made  prize  of 
160,000  lb.  of  wheat,  inigroiind,  and  a  larj^e  magazine  of 
biscuit.  He  found  that  the  Frciu  h  had  been  fortifying  the 
town,  but  the  works  were  too  unfinished  to  allow  them  to 
defend  it.  On  January  1st  Hill,  continuing  his  advance, 
marched  across  the  bridge  of  Merida  on  Almendralejo, 
thinking  that  Drouet  might  possibly  have  come  up  to  help 
Dombrouski,  and  that  he  might  force  him  to  fight.  This 
was  not  to  be :  the  rearguard  of  the  force  from  Merida  was 
discovered  drawn  up  in  front  of  Almendralejo,  but  gave  way 
at  the  first  push :  a  small  magazine  of  food  was  captured 
in  the  town. 

It  was  now  clear  that  Drouet  did  not  intend  to  make  a  stand, 
but  would  fall  back  towards  the  Andalusian  frontier,  and  wait 
for  aid  from  Sonlt.  Hill  resolved  to  move  his  main  body  no 
further,  but  sent  (jut  a  small  flying  column  under  Major-General 
Abercrombie,  with  orders  to  press  the  French  rearguard  as  long 
as  it  would  give  way,  but  to  halt  and  turn  back  on  finding 
serious  forces  in  front  of  him«  This  detachment  {1/SOtik  regi- 
ment, two  squadrons  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L.,  two  squadrons 
10th  Portuguese,  three  guns)  passing  Fuente  del  Maestre  neared 
Los  Santos  on  January  8rd,  and  found  Dombrouski,  with  a 
rearguard  of  all  arms,  disposed  to  fight.  This  led  to  a  sharp 
cavalry  combat,  between  two  squadrons  of  the  26th  French 
Dragoons  and  the  allied  horse.  One  sqiiatiron  of  the  hussars 
and  one  of  the  Portuguese,  gallantly  led  by  Colonel  Campbell, 
charged  the  enemy  in  front,  the  other  squadrons  remaining  in 
reserve.    The  dragoons,  soon  broken,,  lost  6  killed,  many 

tiie  infantry  formed  in  square,  and  favoured  as  he  was  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  take  the  fullest  advantage,  prevented 
the  cavalry  alone  fjcom  efllectfaig  anything  against  him.* 
'  Apparently  two  killed  and  nine  wounded. 
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wounded,  and  2  officers  and  85  men  prisoners*  Thereupon 
the  Flench  infantry  moved  rapidly  off  southwards,  making  no 
attempt  to  stand.  The  victors  lost  1  man  killed  and  14  wounded 

from  the  hussars,  1  ofTiccr  and  5  men  from  the  Portuguese. 

Drouet  was  now  eoncentrating  at  Llerena,  and  ready  to  give 
up  all  Estremadura  north  of  that  point.  He  was  sending  daily 
appeals  for  succour  to  Soult,  who  had  little  to  give  him,  while 
Victor  and  the  expeditionary  force  were  away  at  Tarifa.  On 
January  5th  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  wrote  a  dispatch  which 
ordered  that  the  siege  should  be  abandoned — ^but  long  ere  it 
came  to  hand  Victor  had  been  forced  to  depart,  as  we  have 
seen,  for  reasons  entirely  unconnected  with  Hill's  midwinter 
raid.  Wellington's  plan  would  have  worked  if  the  weather  had 
not  already  driven  Victor  away,  but  had  in  actual  fact  no  effect 
uu  his  ])roeccdings. 

Hill,  having  aeeomplished  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  alarming  Soult,  held  Merida  and  Almendralejo  for  a  few 
days,  with  his  advaneed  eavalry  about  Fuente  del  Maestic  :  but 
retired  on  January  18th  to  Albuquerque  and  Portalegre.  to  the 
intense  relief  of  his  enemy.  The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Tanfa 
being  known,  there  was  no  further  reason  for  keeping  Hill  in  an 
advanced  position,  which  might  have  tempted  Soult  to  make 
a  great  concentration  and  take  the  offensive.  Wellington  had 
no  desire  that  he  should  do  so,  since  the  Army  of  Andalusia, 
while  dihpt  rsed,  was  harmless,  but  might  beeome  dangerous  if 
it  should  evacuate  great  regions,  and  so  be  able  to  collect  in 
force.  Soult  did  not  wish  to  make  such  sacrifices  unless  he  were 
obliged,  and  on  hearing  of  liill  s  retreat  countermanded  all 
orders  for  concentration,  and  contented  himself  with  bringing 
back  Drouet  to  Llerena  and  Zalamea,  and  with  reopening  his 
communication  with  Badajoz,  which  had  been  cut  while  the 
allies  were  at  Fuente  del  Ifaestie.  He  did  not  at  this  time 
veoccupy  Merida,  partly  because  the  position  had  been  demon- 
strated to  be  dangerous  by  Hill's  recent  raid,  partly  because  its 
main  im|X)rtanee  was  that  it  covered  the  road  to  Truxillo  and 
Almaraz  and  Marmont's  army.  But  Marmont  having,  for  the 
moment,  no  troops  in  this  direeti* hi,  owing  to  the  Alicante  expe- 
dition, it  was  useless  to  try  to  keep  lu  touch  with  him. 

Hill's  expedition,  by  driving  Drouet  lor  some  time  from  the 
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line  of  the  Guadiana,  made  possible  a  sudden  irruption  of  the 
Spaniards  into  I^a  Maiu  ha,  where  none  of  their  regular  troops 
had  been  since  since  the  battle  of  Oeaila  two  years  before.  This 
raid  was  carried  out  by  Morillo  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  the 
Efitremaduran  army  of  Castaikos.  That  general  had  heard  of 
the  way  in  which  the  upper  valley  of  the  Guadiana  had  been 
denuded  of  troops,  in  order  that  the  Army  of  the  Centre  might 
assist  Suchet  in  the  direction  of  Cuenca  and  Reque&a  \  Nothing 
was  left  in  La  Mancha  save  a  few  battalions  of  King  Joseph's 
German  Division,  and  a  bri<;adc'  of  Treillaid's  dragoons,  a  force 
wliich  could  only  provide  garrisons  for  a  few  large  towns  and 
watch  the  high-road  from  Madrid  to  Andalusia.  Morillo  was 
directed  to  slip  eastward  through  the  gap  made  by  Hill  between 
the  Armies  of  the  South  and  Portugal,  to  endeavour  to  cut  up 
the  French  posts,  and  to  collect  recruits  and  contributions  in 
the  country-side.  With  luck  he  might  even  break  the  line  of 
communication  between  Soult  and  Madrid.  His  force  of 
8»000  men  was  insufficient  for  anything  more  than  a  raid. 

Starting  from  Montanches  near  Ca^eres  on  December  80th — 
three  days  after  Hill's  expedition  had  begun — ^Morillo  crossed 
the  Guadiana,  and  aftc  r  making  a  fruitless  dash  at  Belalca/.ar, 
tlie  isolated  French  garrison  winch  jnotc  ctcd  the  nortiiernniost 
corner  of  Andalusia,  marched  straight  on  by  Agudo  and 
Sarccruela  into  the  heart  of  La  Mancha,  where  he  seized 
Gudad  Real,  its  capital  [January  15].  The  small  French  force 
quartered  there  fled  at  his  approach,  which  was  wholly  unex- 
pected— no  Spanish  army  had  ever  marched  up  the  valley  of 
the  Guadiana  before.  On  the  next  day  Morillo  attacked 
Almagro,  where  there  was  a  garrison  of  500  men ;  but  before  he 
had  made  any  impression  he  was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Trcillard,  with  a  column  hastily  gathered  from  the  posts 
along  the  high-road.  The  Spanish  general  refused  to  fight,  and, 
abandoning  Cindad  Real,  withdrew  with  little  loss  into  the 
passes  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  where  his  enemy  declined  to 
follow.  Since  Hill  had  by  this  time  abandoned  Merida  and 
returned  to  Portugal,  Morillo  felt  his  position  to  be  uncom- 
fortably isolated,  and  feared  that  French  troops  from  Estrema- 
dura  or  from  the  Tagus  valley  might  intercept  his  way  home- 

*  See  page  56  above. 
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ward.  Tlu  danj]jcr  turne  d  out  to  bf  iuiaginary,  and  on  reaching 
Truxillo  on  January  liO  the  cohinin  was  able  to  rest  unmo- 
lested for  a  fortnight  at  that  important  strategical  point,  and 
then  to  retire  at  leisure  to  Montanches,  its  original  starting- 
point. 

Thus  ended  an  extraordinary  raid,  which,  though  it  had  no 
positive  results  whatever,  demonstrated  two  things  dearly 
enough — one  was  the  marching  power  of  the  Spanish  infantry, 
which  between  December  28  and  January  80  covered  250 
miles  of  vile  mountain  roads  in  bitter  weather,  and  came  back 
intact  with  Httle  loss  ^,  the  other  was  the  slightncss  of  the 
French  hold  on  La  Mancha,  where  the  a[)})carance  of  a  small 
brigade  of  3,000  men  upset  the  whole  country-side.  Morillu  was 
only  driven  off  by  a  concentration  of  many  small  garrisons,  and, 
when  they  were  withdrawn,  the  local  guerrillero  bands  overran 
the  land.  Their  chiefs,  £1  Medico  [Palarea],  Chaleco,  and  others, 
did  an  immense  amoimt  of  damage  while  the  French  were 
concentrated,  and  ravaged  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Uadrid. 
Chaos  reigned  in  New  Castile  till  Foy's  and  Samit's  divisions 
came  back  from  the  Alicante  expedition,  and  dispersed  them- 
selves along  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
For,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  every 
province  of  Spain  required  not  only  to  be  conquered  but  to  be 
held  down  by  a  {x^rmanent  garrison.  The  moment  that  it  was 
left  too  lightly  held,  the  gueniUeros  came  down  from  the  hills, 
occupied  all  the  open  country,  and  cut  all  communications. 

*  Napier  (iv.  p.  aU)  overrates  the  damage  that  Mohilo  suffered.  He  was 
not  *  eompktely  defeated  *  by  Tieilianl,  because  he  abaconded  without 
flghUog.  In  his  elaborate  dispatofa  he  i^ves  his  whole  loss  as  two  killed 
and  nine  wounded.  See  hia  life  by  Rodriguez  Villa,  appendices  to  vol.  U, 
for  an  afanoat  daily  series  of  letters  describing  his  manda. 
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POLITICS  AT  CADIZ  AND  £LS£WUi£R£ 

The  military  ojjerations  in  the  South  during  the  winter  of 
1811-12  were  inconclusive,  and  only  important  in  a  negative 
way,  as  showing  that  the  initiative  of  the  French  arniies  was 
spent  in  this  direction.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while 
Soult  had  been  brought  to  a  standstill,  Suchet's  operations  were 
still  progressing :  January,  indeed,  saw  the  last  great  Spanish 
disaster  of  the  war,  the  fall  of  Valenda,  so  that  the  spirits  of 
government  and  people  still  ran  very  low.  It  was  not  till  the 
sudden  irruption  of  Wellington  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon  had 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (January  19),  that 
there  was  any  great  occasion  for  hopefulness.  And  for  a  long 
time  after  that  event  its  importance  was  not  fully  undcr:>tood. 
That  the  central  turning-point  of  the  war  had  come,  that  for  the 
future  the  allies  were  to  be  on  the  offensive,  and  the  French  on 
the  defensive,  was  not  realized  till  Badajoz  had  fallen  in  April, 
a  blow  which  shook  the  whole  fabric  of  King  Joseph's  power 
throughout  the  regions  where  he  seemed  to  reign.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  which,  during  the 
winter  of  1811-12,  seemed  sufficiently  gloomy  both  for  the 
present  and  for  the  future.  The  news  from  the  Spanish  colonies 
in  iViuerica  grew  steadily  worse  :  ni  most  of  the  viceroyalties 
of  the  Western  world  there  was  now  a  nucleus  of  trouble  : 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII  was  still  used  by  the  insurgents  as 
a  rallying  cry,  except  in  Venezuela,  where  Miranda  had  pro- 
daimed  an  independent  republic  in  July  1811,  But  in  La  Plata 
and  Chili  hp-loyalty  to  the  sovereign  was  accompanied  by 
practical  secession  from  the  Spanish  state :  the  CabUdoa  or 
Juntas  paid  no  attention  to  orders  recdved  from  Cadiz.  In 
Mexico,  though  the  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  constituted  authorities,  there  was 
a  lively  insurrection  on  foot  since  September  1810,  under  the 
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priest  Hidalgo— he  was  captured  and  executed  in  1812,  but  his 
death  did  not  crush  his  faction.  The  Viceroyalty  of  Peru  was 
almost  the  only  part  of  Spanish  America  which  still  remained 
loyal.  The  Cortes  at  Cadiz  made  elaborate  attempts  to  con- 
ciliate the  Americans,  but  was  unable  to  satisfy  their  expecta- 
tions or  to  end  their  discontents.  The  deeply-rooted  belief 
of  the  Creoles  that  they  and  their  country  were  still  being 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  Spam,  rould  not  be  removed  by  any 
declaration  that  they  were  now  to  be  Spanish  citizens  with 
full  rights,  or  by  giving  them  representation  in  the  Cortes. 
The  idea  of  autonomy  was  already  abroad  in  Spanish  America, 
and  in  every  quarter  ambitious  men  were  quoting  the  precedent 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  from  Great  Britain 
in  the  previous  generation.  Truly  Spain  had  committed  an 
unwise  act  when  she  joined  France  in  wrecking  the  British 
dondnation  in  North  America.  She  revenged  an  old  grudge 
successfully,  but  she  taught  her  own  colonists  u  lesson  impos- 
sible to  forffet  and  easy  to  copy. 

Tht  Peumsular  War  had  hitherto  been  maiutained  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  money  which  kept  flowing  in  from  America  : 
what  would  happen  if  the  treasure-ships  with  their  regular 
supply  of  silver  dollars  from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
ceased  altogether  to  come  in  ?  Already  affairs  were  looking  so 
threatening  that*  despite  of  all  the  needs  of  the  campaign  at 
home»  remfoioements  were  being  sent  out  to  the  New  World 
from  Cadiz  and  from  Corunna :  the  Army  of  Galicia,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  was  nearly  put  out  of  action  in  the  spring  of 
1812  by  the  dispatch  of  an  over-great  proportion  of  its  trained 
artillerymen  to  America  Some  French  observers  of  the 
situation  formed  the  idea  that  the  Spaniards,  if  pressed  to 
a  decision  between  the  possible  loss  of  their  colonies  and  the 
chance  of  obtaining  a  free  hand  by  peace  with  Napoleon,  might 
make  the  choice  for  empire  rather  than  freedom.  By  acknow- 
ledging Joseph  Bonaparte  as  king,  and  coming  into  the  Napo* 
leonic  system,  they  might  be  able  to  turn  their  whole  strength 
against  the  discontented  Americans.  ^Riis  idea  had  one  fatal 
error:  any  Spaniard  could  see  that  submission  to  France 
meant  war  with  Great  Britain :  and  then  the  way  across  the 
^  See  bektw,  tectioii  xxatiii,  page  887* 
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Atlantic  would  be  closed.  The  British  government  would  be 
forced  into  an  alliance  with  the  colc^nists ;  it  had  already 
thought  of  this  device  in  the  old  days  before  Napoleon's  invasion 
of  the  Peninsula.  Whitdock's  unhappy  Buenos  Ayres  ej^)edi- 
tion  in  1807  had  been  sent  out  precisely  to  take  advantage  of 
the  discontent  of  the  Americans,  and  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  rise  against  the  mother  country  if  promised  assistance. 
The  adventurer  Miranda  had  spent  much  time  in  pressing 
this  policy  on  the  Porthmd  cabinet.  Whitelock's  descent  on 
the  Hio  de  la  Plata,  it  is  true,  had  been  as  disappointing  in  the 
political  as  in  the  military  line  :  he  had  got  no  help  whatever 
from  the  disaffected  colonists.  But  feeling  in  America  had 
developed  into  much  greater  bitterness  since  1807 :  in  1812 
actual  insurrection  had  already  broken  out.  British  aid  would 
not,  this  time,  be  rejected :  the  malcontents  would  buy  it  by 
the  grant  of  liberal  trading  concessions,  which  the  Cadiz 
government,  even  in  its  worst  time  of  trouble,  had  steadily 
refused  to  grant.  There  was  every  chance,  therefore,  that 
a  policy  of  submission  to  Napoleon  would  ensure  the  loss  of 
America  even  more  certainly  and  more  rapidly  than  a  ])ersistcnce 
in  the  present  war.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  person  of  impor- 
tance at  Cadiz  ever  took  into  serious  consideration  the  idea  of 
tiirowing  up  the  struggle  for  independence,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  American  question. 

The  idea,  however,  was  in  the  air.  This  was  the  time  at 
which  King  Joseph  made  his  last  attempt  to  open  up  secret 
negotiation  with  the  patriots.  His  own  condition  was  unhappy 
enough,  as  has  been  sufiiciently  shown  in  an  eariier  chapter : 
but  he  was  well  aware  that  the  outlook  of  his  enemies  was  no 
less  gloomy.  One  of  the  numerous — and  usually  impracticable 
— pieces  of  advice  which  his  brother  had  sent  him  was  the 
suggestion  that  he  should  assenibk  some  sort  of  a  Cortes,  anil 
then,  posing  as  a  national  king,  try  to  open  up  communica- 
tions w4th  the  Cadiz  government,  setting  forth  the  somewhat 
unconvincing  thesis  that  Great  Britain,  and  not  France,  was 
the  real  enemy  of  Spanish  greatness.  The  idea  of  calling  a 
Cortes  fell  through  :  the  individuals  whom  Joseph  could  have 
induced  to  sit  in  it  would  have  been  so  few,  so  insignificant, 
and  so  unpopular,  that  such  a  body  could  only  have  provoked 
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contempt  \  But  an  attempt  was  made  to  see  if  anything  could 
be  done  at  Cadiz :  the  inducement  which  Joseph  was  authorized 

to  offer  to  the  patriots  was  that  immediately  on  his  recognition 
as  a  constitutional  king  by  the  Cortes — and  a  eunstitution  was 
to  be  drawn  up  in  haste  at  Madrid — the  French  army  should 
retire  from  Spain,  and  the  integrity  of  the  realm  should  be 
guaranteed.  Napoleon  even  made  a  half-promise  to  give  up 
Catalonia,  though  he  had  practically  annexed  it  to  his  empire  in 
the  previous  year  ^ 

Joseph  and  his  ministers  had  no  confidence  either  in  the 
Emperor's  sincerity  in  making  these  offers,  or  in  the  likelihood 
of  their  finding  any  acceptance  among  the  patriots.  He  sent, 
however,  to  Cadiz  as  his  agent  a  certain  Canon  La  Pefia,  a  secret 
Afrancesado,  bul  a  brut  her  of  Manuel  La  Pena,  the  incapable 
general  who  had  betrayed  Graham  at  Barrosa.  Tins  oilicer  was 
on  his  trial  at  tiie  moment  for  his  misbehaviour  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  canon  pretended  to  have  come  to  assist  him  in  his  day 
of  trouble  on  grounds  of  family  a^ection.  It  would  seem  that 
be  sounded  certain  persons  but  with  small  effect.  Toreno,  who 
was  present  in  Cadis  at  the  time,  and  well  acquainted  with 
every  intrigue  that  was  in  progms,  sasrs  that  the  Regency  never 
heard  of  the  noatter,  and  that  very  few  members  of  the  Cortes 
knew  what  La  Pefia  was  doing.  It  seems  that  he  had  conversa- 
tions with  certain  freemasons,  who  were  connected  with  lodges 
in  Madrid  that  were  under  French  influence,  and  apparently 
with  one  member  of  the  ministry.  *  I  do  not  give  his  name,* 
says  the  historian,  *  because  I  have  no  documentary  proof  to 
bear  out  the  charge,  but  moral  proof  I  have^.*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  labours  of  La  Pefia  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
fruitful,  and  the  assertion  made  by  certain  Fiendi  historians, 
and  by  Napoleon  himself  in  the  Mimorud  de  SU-Hiline,  that  the 
Cortes  would  have  proceeded  to  treat  with  Joseph,  but  for 
Wellington's  astonishing  successes  in  the  spring  of  1813,  has 
little  or  no  foundation.   As  Toreno  truly  observes,  any  open 

*  For  all  this  idieme  mt  theHemofn  of  Miot  deMeltto,  iU.  pp.  215-16, 
beside  the  Emperor's  own  dispatches.  Note  espedaHy  the  instnietioni  which 
the  French  ambassador,  Laforest,  was  to  set  before  Joseph. 

*  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

*  Toieno,  iii.  p.  100. 
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proposal  of  the  sort  would  have  resulted  in  the  tearing  to  pieces 
by  the  populace  of  the  man  hatdy  enough  to  make  it.  The 
intrigue  bad  no  more  success  than  the  earlier  mission  of  Sotelo, 
which  has  been  spoken  of  in  another  place  K  But  it  lingered 
on,  till  the  battle  of  Salamanca  in  July»  and  the  flight  of  Joseph 
from  Bladrid  in  August,  proved,  to  any  doubters  that  there 
may  have  been,  that  the  French  cause  was  on  the  wane  K  One 
of  the  most  curious  results  of  this  secret  negotiation  was  that 
Soult,  hearing  that  the  King's  emissary  was  busy  at  Cadiz,  and 
not  knowing  that  it  was  at  Na{)oleon's  own  suggestion  that  the 
experiment  was  being  made,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Joseph 
was  plotting  to  abandon.  hi&  brother,  and  to  make  a  private 
peace  with  the  Cortes^  on  condition  that  he  should  break  with 
Ftance  and  be  recognized  as  king.  He  wrote,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  to  denounce  him  to  Napoleon  as  a  traitor.  Hence 
came  no  small  friction  in  the  following  autunm. 

These  secret  intrigues  fell  into  a  time  of  keen  political  strife 
at  Cadiz— the  famous  Constitution,  which  was  to  cause  so  much 
bickering  in  later  years,  was  being  drafted,  discussed,  and 
passed  througli  the  Cortes  in  sections,  all  through  the  autumn 
of  1811  and  the  winter  of  1811-12.  The  Liberals  and  the 
Serviles  fought  bitterly  over  almost  every  clause,  and  during 
their  disputes  the  anti-national  propaganda  of  the  handful  of 
Afrancesados  passed  almost  unnoticed.  It  is  impossible  in  a 
purely  military  history  to  relate  the  whole  struggle,  and  a  few 
words  as  to  its  political  bearings  must  suffice. 

The  Constitution  was  a  strange  amalgam  of  ancient  Spanish 
national  tradition,  of  half-understood  loans  from  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  of  political  theory  borrowed  from  France. 
Bfany  of  its  framers  had  obviously  studied  the  details  of 
the  abortive  *  limited  monarchy  *  which  had  been  imposed  on 
Louis  XVI  in  the  early  days  of  the  French  Revolution.  Froiu 
this  source  came  the  scheme  which  limited  within  narrow- 
bounds  the  sovereign's  power  in  the  Constitution.  The  syst( m 
evolved  was  that  of  a  king  whose  main  constitutional  weapon 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  168. 

*  ToMDO  says  that  the  mistiess  of  the  Duke  of  InfiBiitado  was  implicated 
in  the  negotiation,  after  he  had  heoome  a  regent,  but  that  he  himself  had 
DO  tieaaonable  intentioiu,  being  a  staunch  supporter  of  Feidinaod. 
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was  that  right  of  veto  on  legislation  which  had  proved  so 
unpopular  in  France.  He  was  to  choose  ministers  who,  like 
those  of  the  United  States  of  America,  were  not  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, nor  to  be  necessarily  dependent  on  a  party  majority  in 
the  house,  though  they  were  to  be  responsible  to  it.  There  was 
to  be  but  one  Chamber^  elected  not  directly  by  the  people- 
though  universal  suftage  was  introduced — ^but  by  notables 
chosen  by  the  parishes  in  local  primary  assemblies,  who 
again  named  district  notables,  these  last  nominating  the  actual 
members  for  the  Cortes* 

The  right  of  taxation  was  vested  in  the  Chamber,  and  the 
Uimstry  was  placed  at  its  mercy  by  the  power  of  refusing 
supply.  The  regular  army  was  specially  subjected  to  the 
Ciiaiiiber  and  not  to  the  King,  though  the  latter  was  left  some 
power  with  regard  to  callinc;  out  or  disbanding  the  local  militia 
which  was  to  form  the  second  line  in  the  national  forces — at 
present  it  was  in  fact  non-existent,  unless  the  guerriliero  bands 
might  be  considered  to  represent  it. 

The  most  cruel  blows  were  struck  not  only  at  the  King's 
power  but  at  his  prestige.  A  clause  stating  that  all  treaties  or 
grants  made  by  him  while  in  captivity  were  null  and  void  was 
no  doubt  necessary — ^there  was  no  knowing  what  documents 
Napoleon  might  not  dictate  to  Ferdinand.  But  it  was  unwise 
to  formulate  in  a  trenchant  epigram  that  *  the  nation  is  free  and 
independent,  not  the  patrimony  of  any  family  or  person,'  or 
that  '  the  people's  obligation  of  obedience  ceases  when  the 
King  violates  the  laws.'  And  when,  after  granting  their 
sovereign  a  veto  on  legislation,  the  Constitution  proceeded  to 
state  that  the  veto  became  inoperative  after  the  Cortes  had 
passed  any  act  in  three  successive  sessions,  it  became  evident 
that  the  King's  sole  weapon  was  to  be  made  ineffective. 
*  Sovereignty,'  it  was  stated,  Ms  vested  essentially  in  the 
nation,  and  for  this  reason  the  nation  alone  has  the  right  to 
establish  its  fundamental  laws.'  But  the  most  extraordinary 
attack  on  the  principle  of  legitimate  monarchy  was  a  high- 
handed resettlement  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  in  which 
the  regular  sequence  of  next  heirs  was  absolutely  ignored. 
If  King  Ferdinand  failed  to  leave  issue,  the  crown  was  to  go  to 
his  brother  Don  Carlos :  if  that  prince  also  died  childless,  the 
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Constitution  declared  that  the  infante  Don  Francisco  and  his 
sister  the  Queen  of  Etruria  were  both  to  be  jiassed  over.  No 
definite  reasons  were  given  in  the  act  of  settlement  for  this 
astonishing  departure  from  the  natural  line  of  descent.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  clause  concerning  Don  Francisco  was  that 
many  suspected  him  ol  bdng  the  son  ol  Godoy  and  not  of 
Charies  IV  ^  As  to  the  Queen  of  Etniria»  she  had  been  in  her 
younger  days  a  docile  tool  of  Napoleon,  and  had  lent  herself 
'  very  tamely  to  his  schemes.  But  it  is  said  that  the  governing 
cause  of  her  exclusion  from  the  succession  was  not  so  much  her 
own  unpopularity,  as  the  incessant  iiitrifrues  of  her  sister 
Carlotta,  the  of  the  regent  Joao  of  P(»rtugal,  wlu*  iiad  for 
a  long  time  been  enjiatjed  in  putting  forward  a  claim  to  be 
elected  as  sole  regent  of  Spain.  She  had  many  members  of  the 
Cortes  in  her  pay,  and  their  influence  was  directed  to  getting 
her  name  inserted  in  the  list  above  that  of  her  brother  in  the 
suocession-roU,  and  to  the  disinheritance  of  her  sister  also. 
Her  chance  of  ever  reaching  the  throne  was  not  a  very  good  one* 
as  both  Ferdinand  and  Curios  were  still  young,  and  could 
hardly  be  kept  prisoners  at  Valen^ay  for  ever.  It  is  probable 
that  the  real  object  of  the  mancruvres  was  rather  to  place  her 
nearer  to  the  ref^ency  of  Spain  in  the  present  crisis,  than  to  seat 
her  upon  its  throne  at  some  remote  date.  For  the  rejjeney  was 
her  desire,  though  the  cro^vn  too  would  have  been  welcome, 
and  sometimes  not  only  the  anti-Portuguese  party  in  the  Cortes, 
but  Wellington  and  his  brother  Henry  Wellesley,  the  Ambassa* 
dor  at  Cadiz,  were  afraid  that  by  patience  and  by  long  intrigue 
her  partisans  might  achieve  their  object. 

Wellington  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  a  royal  regent  at 
Cadis  would  be  most  undesirable.  The  personal  influences  of 
a  camarilla,  surrounding  an  ambitious  but  incapable  female 
regent,  would  add  another  difficulty  to  the  nuincruus  problems 
of  the  relations  between  England  and  Spain,  which  were  already 
sufficiently  tiresome. 

This  deliberate  humiliation  of  the  monarchy,  by  clauses 
accentuated  by  phrases  of  insult,  which  angered,  and  were 
intended  to  anger,  the  ServUes,  was  only  accomplished  after 
long  debate,  in  which  protests  of  the  most  vigorous  sort  were 
'  See  Vina  Uirutfa,  L  i».  18  and  U.  pp.  85»-». 
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made  by  many  partisans  of  the  old  i  luoi  y  uf  Spanish  absolutism. 
Some  spoke  in  praise  of  the  Salic  Law,  violated  by  the  mention  of 
Carlotta  as  heiress  to  the  throne,  others  (ignoring  rumours  as  to 
his  paternity)  defended  Don  Flrancisoo,  as  having  been  by  his 
youth  exempted  from  the  ignominies  of  Bayonne,  and  dwdt  on 
the  injustice  of  his  fate.  But  the  vote  went  against  them  by 
a  most  conclusive  figure. 

The  majority  in  the  Cortes,  which  made  such  parade  of  its 
political  liberalism,  did  not  pursue  its  theories  into  the  realm 
of  religion.  After  rradin^r  its  fulsome  declarations  in  fav(*ur 
of  freedom,  it  is  astounding  to  note  the  blnck  intolerance  of  the 
clause  which  declares  not  only,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  *  the  religion  of  the  Spanish  nation  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  the 
Catholic  Apostolic  Roman,  the  one  true  faith,"  but  that  *  the 
nation  defends  it  by  wise  laws,  forbidding  the 
olher/  Schism  and  unorthodoxy  still  remained  political  as  weU 
as  ecdestastical  crimes,  no  less  than  in  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
The  liberals,  despite  of  murmurs  by  the  ServiUt,  refused  to 
recreate  the  Inquisition,  but  this  was  as  far  as  their  conception 
of  religious  freedom  went. 

Contemplating  this  exhibition  of  mediaeval  intolerance,  it  is 
impossible  to  rate  at  any  very  high  figure  the  ostentatious 
liberalism  which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  the  Constitution. 
We  are  bound  to  recognize  in  it  merely  the  work  of  a  party  of 
ambitious  pohtidans,  who  desired  to  secure  control  of  the  state- 
machine  for  themselves,  and  to  exclude  the  monarchy  from  all 
share  in  its  manipulation.  No  doubt  any  form  of  limited 
government  was  better  than  the  old  royal  bureaucracy.  But 
this  particular  scheme  went  much  farther  than  the  needs  or  the 
possibilities  of  the  time,  and  was  most  unsuited  for  a  country 
such  as  the  Spain  of  1812.  When  its  meaning  began  to  be 
understood  in  the  provinces,  it  commanded  no  enthusiasm  or 
respect.  Indeed,  outside  the  Cortes  itself  the  only  supporters 
that  it  possessed  were  the  populace  of  Cadiz  and  a  few  other 
great  maritime  towns.  Considered  as  a  working  scheme  it  had 
the  gravest  faults,  especially  the  iU^arranged  relations  between 
the  ministers  (who  did  not  form  a  real  cabinet)  and  the  Chamber, 
in  which  they  were  prohibited  from  sitting.  In  I8I4  Lord 
Gastlereagh  observed,  with  great  truth,  that  he  could  now  say 
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from  certain  experience,  that  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory 
the  Constitution  of  1812  was  one  of  the  worst  among  the 
modern  productions  of  its  kind  ^. 

Among  the  many  by-produets  of  the  Constitution  was 
a  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Regency.  The  old  '  trioi- 
tarian '  body  composed  ol  Blake,  Agar,  and  Cisgar,  had  long 
been  discredited,  and  proposals  for  its  dissolution  had  been 
debated,  even  before  its  further  continuance  was  rendered 
impossible  by  BIake*8  surrender  to  the  French  at  Valencia  in 
the  earliest  days  of  1812.  A  furious  discussion  in  the  Cortes 
had  ended  in  a  vote  that  no  royal  personage  should  be  a  member 
of  any  new  regeney,  so  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Princess  of 
Portugal  were  finally  discomfited.  The  new  board  consisted 
of  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  Joaquim  Mosquera.  a  member  of 
the  Couneil  of  the  Indies,  Admiral  ViUavicencio,  military 
governor  of  Cadiz,  Ignaeio  Rodriguez  de  Rivas,  and  Henry 
O'Donnell,  Conde  dc  la  Bispal»  the  energetic  soldier  whose 
exploits  in  Catalonia  have  been  set  forth  in  the  last  volume  of 
this  book.  He  was  the  only  man  of  mark  in  the  new  regency : 
Infantado  owed  his  promotion  to  his  rank  and  wealth,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  the  trusted  friend  of  Ferdinand  VII.  He 
possessed  a  limited  intelligence  and  little  education,  and  was 
hardly  more  than  a  eipher,  with  a  distinct  preference  for 
*  Serviles '  rather  than  for  Liberals.  ViUavicencio  had  no 
mihtary  reputation,  but  had  been  an  eiu  rgc  t  ic  organizer,  and 
a  fairly  successful  governor  during  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  Mosquera 
and  Rivas  were  elected  mainly  because  they  were  of  American 
birth — ^their  choice  was  intended  to  conciliate  the  discontented 
colonists.  Neither  of  them  was  entitled  by  any  great  personal 
merit  to  the  promotion  which  was  thrust  upon  him.  Henry 
O'Donnell,  now  at  last  recovered  from  the  wound  whidi  had 
laid  him  on  a  sick  bed  for  so  many  months  in  1811  ^  was  both 
capable  and  ( iirrgetie,  but  quarrelsome  and  provocative  :  he 
belonged  to  tliat  class  of  men  who  always  irritate  their  colleagues 

*  The  best  and  most  recent  account  of  all  this,  explaining  many  contra- 
dictions  and  some  insincere  suppresnoD  of  fact  in  Toreno's  great  history, 
is  to  be  found  in  diapter  ix  of  vol.  ii  of  Sefior  Villa  Uinitia's  Relaeiont9 
enh€  E$paiia  tf  In^tOma  IBOS-U. 

*  See  vol.  iv.  p.  MO. 
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into  opposition^  by  their  rapid  decisions  and  imperious  ways, 
especially  when  those  colleagues  are  men  of  ability  inleiior  to 
tbdr  own.  The  Duke  of  Infantado  was  absent  for  some  time 
after  his  election — ^he  bad  been  serving  as  ambassador  in 
London.  Of  the  other  four  Regents  two  ranked  as  *  Serviles/ 
two  as  Liberals,  a  fact  which  told  against  their  efficiency  as 
a  board.  They  had  little  strength  to  stand  out  against  the 
Cortes,  whose  jealousy  against  any  power  in  the  State  save 
its  own  was  intense.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
substitutiun  of  tiu  live  new  Regents  for  the  three  old  ones  had 
no  great  political  consequences.  The  destiny  of  the  patriot 
cause  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  but  of  the  turbulent, 
faction-ridden,  and  ambitious  legislative  chamber,  an  ideally 
bad  instrument  for  the  conduct  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  war. 
Fortunately  it  was  neither  the  Regency  nor  the  Cortes  whose 
actions  were  to  settle  the  fate  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  but 
purely  and  solely  Wellington  and  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army. 
The  intrigues  of  Cadis  turned  out  to  be  a  negligible  quantity 
in  the  course  of  events. 

In  Lisbon  at  this  time  matters  were  much  more  quiet  than 
they  had  been  a  little  while  baek.  The  Purtuguese  government 
had  abandoned  any  overt  opposition  to  Wellington,  such  as 
had  been  seen  in  1810,  when  the  Patriarch  and  the  President 
Souza  had  given  him  so  much  trouble.  The  expulsion  of  Mas- 
sena  from  Portugal  had  justified  the  policy  of  Wellington,  and 
almost  silenced  his  critics.  He  had  not  even  found  it  necessary 
to  press  for  the  removal  of  the  men  whom  he  distrusted  from 
the  Council  of  Regency  \  in  which  the  woid  of  his  loyal  coad- 
jutor, Charles  Stuart,  who  combined  the  rather  incompatible 
functions  of  British  Ambassador  and  Regent,  was  now  supreme. 
Open  opposition  had  ceased,  but  Wellington  complained  that 
while  compliance  was  always  promised,  *  every  measure  which 
I  propose  is  frittered  away  to  nothing,  the  form  and  the  words 
remain,  but  the  spirit  of  the  measure  is  taktii  away  in  the 
execution  This  was,  he  remarked,  the  policy  of  the  Portu- 
guese government :  they  no  longer  refused  him  anything ;  but 

*  Burly  in  181S,  however,  WdUngton  omoe  moie  spoke  of  lequiiing 
Soma**  fetfacment  from  olBoe.  DUpalchet^  ix.  p.  88. 

*  WeUlnglaik  to  Charles  Stuart,  ApiU  9, 1S12.  EMaptsUku^  fx.  p.  48. 
oiuir.  T  I, 
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if  they  thought  that  any  of  his  demands  might  offend  either 
the  Prince  Regent  aL  Rio  Janeiro  or  tlie  popular  sentiment  of 
the  PortufTuese  nation,  they  earried  out  his  proposals  in  such 
a  dilatory  fashion,  and  with  so  many  exceptions  and  excuses, 
that  he  failed  to  obtain  wiiat  lie  had  expected. 

In  this  there  was  a  gocxl  deal  of  injustice.  Wellington  does 
not  always  seem  to  have  realized  the  abject  poverty  which  four 
years  of  war  had  brought  upon  Portugal.  The  Regency  calcu- 
lated that,  on  account  of  falling  revenue  caused  by  the  late 
French  invasion,  for  1812  they  could  only  count  on  12,000,000 
enasadas  twoos  of  receipts^ — ^this  silver  coin  was  worth  about 
28,  6d.  sterhng,  so  that  the  total  amounted  to  about  £1,500,000. 
Of  this  three-fourths,  or  9,000,000  cruzados,  was  set  aside  for 
the  army,  the  remainder  having  to  sustain  all  the  otiier  expenses 
of  the  State — justice,  civil  administration,  roads,  navy,  &c.  The 
British  sul  >sidy  had  been  raised  to  £2,000,000  a  year,  but  it  was 
paid  with  the  utmost  irregularity :  in  one  month  of  1811  the 
Portuguese  treasury  had  received  only  £6,000,  in  another  only 
£20,000,  instead  of  the  £106,000  promised  ^  When  such 
arrears  accumulated,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  soldiers  starved 
and  the  magazines  ran  low.  It  was  calculated  that  to  keep 
the  army  up  to  its  full  nimibers,  and  to  supply  all  military  needs 
efficiently,  45,000,000  cruzados  a  year  were  required.  Taking 
the  British  subsidy  as  equalling  16,000,000,  and  the  available 
national  contribution  at  9,000,000  Liuzadus,  there  was  little 
mure  than  half  the  required  sum  available.  This  Portuguese 
calculation  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  the  note  of  Beresford's 
chief  of  the  staff,  D'Urban,  in  February  1812.  *  The  Marshal 
at  Lisbon  finds  that,  after  a  perfect  investigation,  it  appears 
that  the  expenditure  must  be  nearly  £6^000,000 — ^the  means  at 
present  £8,500,000  !  Nous  verrons.* 

It  is  dear  that  the  Portuguese  government  must  have  shrunk 
from  many  of  Wellington's  suggestions  on  account  of  mere  lack 

*  Nupicr  (iv.  p.  212)  says  that  PortUKai  raised  25,000,000  cnizadoti  tliis 
year.  I  cuiDOt  undexatand  tbis,  comparing  it  wiUi  Soffiano  de  Liia,  ill. 
p.  528,  which  quotes  12,000,000  enuados  as  the  total  noelpt  of  taxes  far 
1811.  Does  Napier  iiicliide  loaiu,  and  the  ineonvertible  paper  iMued  by  the 

government  ? 

*  See  complaints  of  the  Conde  de  Kedoodo,  the  Fortugueae  finance 
minuter,  in  Soriano  de  Lux,  iii.  p.  620. 
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of  resources.  A  third  of  the  country  had  been  at  one  time  or 
another  overrun  by  the  French — the  proviiices  iioiUi  of  the 
Duuroin  1809,  the  Beira  and  northern  EbUcinadiira  in  1810-11. 
It  would  take  Idiil^  years  before  they  were  in  a  position  to  make 
their  former  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the  State.  It  was 
impossible  to  get  over  this  hard  fact :  but  WeUington  thought 
that  a  leanangement  of  taxeSp  and  an  honest  admuustration 
of  their  levy,  would  produce  a  much  larger  annual  revenue  than 
was  being  raised  in  1812.  He  pointed  out,  with  some  plausibility, 
that  British  money  was  being  poured  into  Portugal  by  millions 
and  stopped  there :  some  one — the  merchant  and  contractor  for 
the  most  part — ^must  be  making  enormous  profits  and  aocumu- 
latiiig  untold  wealth.  Moreover  he  had  discovered  cases  of  the 
easy  handling  of  the  rich  and  influential  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  while  the  peasantry  were  being  drained  of  their  last 
farthing.  Such  httlc  jnbs  were  certain  to  occur  in  an  adminis- 
tration ol  the  aricien  regime  :  fidalgos  and  capitalists  knew  how 
to  square  matters  with  ofiticials  at  Lisbon.  *  A  reform  in  the 
abuses  of  the  Customs  of  Lisbon  and  Oporto,  a  more  equal  and 
just  collection  of  the  Income  Tax  on  commercial  property, 
particularly  in  those  large  and  rich  towns  [it  is  scandalous  to 
hear  of  the  fortunes  made  by  the  mercantile  classes  owing  to 
the  war,  and  to  reflect  that  they  contribute  practically  nothing 
to  bear  its  burdens],  a  reform  of  the  naval  establishment  and 
tile  arsenal,  would  make  the  income  ci[Ud\  to  the  expenditure, 
and  the  government  would  get  on  witliout  calling  upon  Great 
Britain  at  every  moment  to  find  that  which,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  world,  cannot  be  procured,  viz.  money  So  wrote 
Wellington,  who  w  as  always  being  irritated  by  discovering  that 
the  magazines  of  Elvas  or  Almeida  were  running  low,  or  that 
recruits  were  not  rejoining  their  battalions  because  there  was  no 
cash  to  arm  or  dothe  them,  or  that  troc^  in  the  field  were 
getting  half  •rations,  unless  they  were  on  the  British  subsidy  list. 

No  doubt  Wellington  was  right  in  saying  that  there  was 
a  certain  amount  of  jobbery  in  the  distribution  of  taxation,  and 
that  more  could  have  been  raised  by  a  better  system.  But 
Portuguese  figures  of  the  time  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  even 

'  See  tables  on  pp.  824-5  of  HaUiday's  PreteiU  SlaU  oi  PoHu^  pub- 
Uahed  in  ISia. 
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if  a  supernatural  genius  had  been  administering  the  revenue 
instead  of  the  Conde  de  Riduiidu,  all  could  not  have  been 
obtained  that  was  demanded.  The  burden  of  the  war  cxjx  uses 
was  too  heavy  for  an  impoverisliod  countr>%  with  no  more  than 
two  and  a  half  milhon  inhabitants,  whicli  was  compelled  to 
import  a  great  part  of  its  provisions  owing  to  the  stress  of  war. 
The  state  of  Portugal  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  twelve  months  between  Febniaiy  1811  and  January  1818 
£2,872,000  worth  of  imported  com,  besides  800,000  barrds  of 
flour,  valued  at  £2,051,780  more,  was  brought  into  the  country 
and  sold  there  \  On  the  other  hand  the  export  of  wine,  with 
which  Portugal  used  to  pay  for  its  foreign  purchases,  had  fallen 
off  terribly  :  in  1811  only  18,000  pipes  were  sold  as  against  an 
average  of  i()J>()0  for  tlie  eight  years  I x  fore  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peninsular  War.  An  intelligent  observer  wrote  in  1812  that  the 
commercial  distress  of  the  country  might  mainly  be  traced  to 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  money  which  came  into  the  country 
from  £^gland,  great  as  was  the  sum,  found  its  way  to  the 
countries  from  which  Portugal  was  drawing  food,  mainly  to  the 
United  States,  from  which  the  largest  share  of  the  wheat  and 
flour  was  brought.  *  As  we  have  no  corresponding  trade  with 
America,  the  balance  has  been  very  great  against  this  country : 
for  the  last  three  years  this  expenditure  has  bet  n  \  cry  consider- 
able, without  any  return  whatever,  as  the  nioMey  carried  to 
America  has  hvcn  eompietely  withdrawn  from  circulation.' 

The  shrinkage  in  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  current  in 
Portugal  was  as  noticeable  in  these  years  as  the  same  phenome- 
non in  England,  and  (like  the  British)  the  Portuguese  govern* 
ment  tried  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  the  issue  of  inoon* 
vertible  paper  money,  which  gradually  fell  in  exchange  value  as 
compared  with  the  metallic  currency.  The  officers  of  the  army, 
as  well  as  all  civil  functionaries,  were  paid  their  salaries  half  in 
cash  and  half  in  notes  -the  latter  suffered  a  depreciation  of 
from  15  to  80  per  cent.  Among  the  cares  which  weighed  on 
Wellington  and  Charles  Stuart  was  that  of  endeavouring  to 
keep  the  Regency  from  the  easy  expedient  of  issuing  more  and 
more  of  a  paper  currency  %vhich  was  already  circulating  at  far 
less  than  its  face  value.  This  was  avoided — ^fortunately  for  the 
^  Hal]iday*s  Prnent  Suae  tiff  Portugfllt  p.  sao. 
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Portuguese  people  and  amy,  no  less  than  for  the  Anglo- 
Portuguese  alliance. 

After  all,  the  practical  results  of  the  efforts  made  hy  the 
Portuguese  government  were  invaluable.  Wellington  could 
not  have  hdd  his  ground,  much  less  have  undertaken  the 
offensive  campaign  of  1812,  without  the  aid  of  the  trusty 
auxiliaries  that  swelled  his  divisions  to  aurmal  size.  Without 
their  Portuguese  brigades  most  of  them  would  have  been  mere 
skeletons  of  3,000  or  4,000  men.  Bcresford's  army  was  almost 
up  to  its  lull  estabUshment  in  January  1812 — there  were 
59,122  men  on  the  rolls,  when  recruits,  sick,  men  on  detachment^ 
and  the  regiment  lent  for  the  succour  of  Cadis  are  all  counted* 
Deducting,  beyond  these,  the  garrisons  of  Elvas,  Abrantes, 
Almdda,  and  smaller  places,  as  also  the  dismounted  cavalry 
left  in  the  rear  \  there  were  over  80,000  men  for  the  fighting-line, 
in  ten  brigades  of  infantry,  six  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  eight 
field- batteries.  Beresford,  lately  entnisted  by  orders  frt>iii 
Rio  Janeiro  with  still  more  stringent  powers  over  the  military 
establishment,  wns  usiiirr  tin  ni  to  the  full.  An  iron  hand  kept 
down  desertion  and  marauding,  executions  for  each  of  those 
offences  appear  incessantly  in  the  Ordens  do  Dia,  which  give  the 
daily  chronicle  of  the  Portuguese  head-quarters.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  army  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  to 
manage  the  militia,  of  which  as  many  as  52,000  men  were  under 
arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  1812.  Counting  the  first  and 
the  second  line  together,  there  were  110,000  men  enrolled — a  fine 
total  for  a  people  of  two  and  a  half  million  souls. 

Putting  purely  Portuguese  difficulties  aside,  Wellington  was 
much  worried  at  this  tune  by  a  trouble  which  concerned  the 
British  and  not  tlie  local  finances.  This  was  the  delay  in  the 
cashing  of  the  '  vales  *  or  bills  for  payment  issued  by  the  Com- 
missary-General for  food  and  forage  bought  from  the  peasantry. 
As  long  as  they  were  settled  at  short  intervals,  no  difficulty 
arose  about  them — they  were  indeed  treated  as  negotiable 
paper,  and  had  passed  from  hand  to  hand  at  a  lesser  discount 

'  The  deductions  were — sick,  7,500 ;  untrained  recruits,  4,000 ;  dis- 

mount<*d  cavalry,  .'^,000  ;  regiment  at  Cndi/,,  1,500;  garrisoDK  (infantry 
and  artillery)  nrul  int  ri  on  detachment,  10,000  ;  leaving  some  83,000  for  the 
field.   By  May  tlic  gross  total  had  gone  down  to  56,674. 
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than  the  inconvertible  Portuguese  government  papers.  But  all 
through  the  year  1811  the  interval  between  the  issue  of  the 
*  vale '  and  its  payment  in  cash  at  Lisbon  had  been  growing 

longer,  and  an  uncomfortable  feeling  was  beginning  to  spread 
about  the  country-side.  The  pcasantr>^  were  jjrowing  suspicious, 
and  were  commcncin|[?  to  sell  the  bills,  for  much  less  than  their 
face  value,  to  speculators  who  could  afford  to  wait  for  payment. 
To  recoup  themselves  for  their  loss  they  were  showing  signs  ol 
raising  prices  all  round.  Fortunately  they  were  a  simple  race, 
and  communication  between  disthcts  was  slow  and  uncertain, 
80  that  no  general  tendency  of  this  sort  was  yet  prevalent, 
though  the  symptoms  were  making  themselves  visible  here 
and  there.  Hence  came  Wellington's  constant  applications  for 
more  cash  from  England  at  shorter  notice.  Late  in  the  spring 
he  devised  a  scheme  by  which  interest  at  6  per  cent,  was  to 
be  paid  by  the  Commissary-General  on  bonds  or  certificates 
representing  money  or  money's  worth  advanced  to  the  British 
army,  till  the  principal  was  repaid — two  years  In  iurr  named  as 
the  period  after  which  the  whole  sum  nuist  be  refunded.  This 
was  a  desperate  measure,  an  endeavour  to  throw  forward 
payment  on  to  a  remote  future,  *  when  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  will  be  the  same  difficulty  in  procuring  specie  in  England 
to  send  abroad  as  there  is  at  the  present  moment.*  The  plan  ^ 
was  never  tried,  and  was  not  good:  for  how  could  small 
creditors  of  the  English  army  be  expected  to  stand  out  of  their 
money — ^representing  the  price  of  their  crops  or  their  cattle — 
for  so  long  a  period  as  two  years,  even  if  they  were,  in  the 
meantime,  receiving  interest  on  what  was  really  their  working 
capital  ?  Wellin^on  himself  remarked,  when  broacl  iiic  the 
scheme  to  Lord  Liverpf  ol.  that  there  remained  the  <li(liriilty 
that  no  one  could  look  forward,  and  say  that  the  British  army 
would  still  be  in  the  Peninsula  two  years  hence.  If  it  had 
left  Portugal — ^whether  victorious  and  pushing  towards  the 
Pyrenees,  or  defeated  and  driven  back  on  to  Great  Britain — ^how 
would  the  creditors  communicate  with  the  Commissary -General, 
their  debtor  ?  They  could  only  be  referred  to  London,  to  which 
they  would  have  no  ready  access ;  indeed  many  of  them  would 

'  Set  forth  in  detail,  and  with  a  sample  bond  for  1,000  dollars  added,  in 
Dispatches,  ix.  pp.  104-0. 
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not  know  where,  or  what,  London  was.  That  such  an  idea 
should  have  been  set  forward  only  shows  the  desperate  iinancial 
situation  of  the  British  army. 

We  shall  have  to  be  referring  to  this  problem  at  several  later 
points  of  the  history  of  the  campaign  of  1812  ^ :  at  the  opening 
of  the  invasion  of  Leon  in  June  it  reached  its  worst  point,  just 
before  the  great  victory  of  Salamanca.  But  it  was  always 
present,  and  when  Wellington's  mind  was  not  occupied  with 
deductions  as  to  the  manoeuvres  of  French  marshals,  it  may 
undoubtedly  be  said  that  his  main  preoccupation  was  the 
normally  depicted  state  of  the  mihtary  chest,  into  which 
dollars  and  guineas  flowed,  it  is  tmc,  in  enormous  quantities, 
but  only  to  be  paid  out  at  once,  in  settling  arrears  many  months 
old.  These  were  never  fully  liquidated,  and  began  to  accumu- 
late again,  with  distressing  rapidity,  after  every  tardy  settlement. 

Whig  historians  have  <^n  tried  to  represent  Wellington's 
financial  difficulties  as  the  fault  of  the  home  government,  and 
it  is  easy  to  pick  passages  from  his  dispatches  in  which  he 
seems  to  assert  that  he  is  not  being  supported  according  to  his 
necessities.  But  a  nearer  Investigation  of  the  facts  will  not 
bear  out  this  easy  theory,  tiie  product  of  party  sj)ite.  The 
Whigs  of  1811-12  were  occupied  in  deeryinp  the  Peninsular 
War  a-^  a  failure,  in  minimizinf?  the  successes  of  Wellini^ton,  and 
in  complaining  that  the  vast  sums  of  money  lavished  on  his 
army  were  wasted.  Napoleon  was  invincible,  peace  was  the 
only  way  out  of  disaster,  even  if  the  peace  must  be  somewhat 
humiliating.  It  was  unseemly  for  their  representatives,  twenty 
years  after,  to  taunt  the  Perceval  and  Idverpool  ministries  with 
having  stinted  Wellington  in  his  hour  of  need.  We  have  learnt 
to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  tirades  agunst  *  the  admlnis* 
tration  which  was  characterized  by  all  the  corruption  and 
tyranny  of  Mr.  Pitt's  system,  without  his  redeeming?  genius.* 
We  no  lon^Tcr  think  that  the  Napoleonic  War  was  waged  *  to 
repress  the  democratic  principle,'  nor  that  the  cabinets  which 
maintained  it  were  *  the  rapacious  usurpers  of  the  people's 
rights  V 

*  See  especially  below  in  chapter  iii  of  licction  xxxiil.  p.  840. 

*  For  tiieBe  phraaei  and  mudi  more  abuse,  aee  Napier,  iv.  p.  100,  a  moet 
vcDomoiis  and  u^juet  pasMge. 
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Rather,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Fortescue's  admirable  volume  on 
Britwk  Statesmen  of  the  Great  War,  shall  we  be  prone  to  stand 
amazed  at  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  group  ol  British 
ministers  who  stood  out,  for  long  years  and  against  tremendous 
odds,  to  defeat  the  tyrant  of  Europe  and  to  preserve  the  British 
Empixe*  *  On  the  one  side  was  Napoleon,  an  autocrat  vested 
with  such  powers  as  great  genius  and  good  fortune  have  rarely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  with  the  resources  of  half 
Europe  at  his  disposition,  and  an  armed  force  unsurpassed  in 
strength  and  devotion  ready  to  march  to  the  ends  of  the  world 
to  uphold  his  will.  On  the  other  were  these  plain  English 
gentlemen,  with  nut  so  much  as  a  force  of  police  at  their  back, 
with  a  population  by  nature  five  times  as  turbulent  as  it  is  now, 
and  in  the  manufacturing  districts  infiaiued  alike  by  revolu- 
tionary teaching  and  by  real  distress,  with  an  Ireland  always 
perilously  near  revolt,  with  a  House  of  Commons  unreformed 
indeed,  but  not  on  that  account  containing  a  less  factious, 
mischievous,  and  obstructive  opposition  than  any  other  House 
of  Commons  during  a  great  war.  In  face  of  all  these  difficulties 
they  had  to  raise  armies,  mamtain  fleets,  construct  and  pursue 
a  military  policy,  and  be  unsuccessful  at  their  periL  Napdeon 
might  lose  whole  armies  with  impunity  :  five  thousand  British 
soldiers  beaten  and  captured  would  have  brought  an\-  Hritish 
minister's  head  perilously  near  the  block.  Such  were  the 
diflficulties  that  confronted  Perceval,  Liverpool,  and  Castk- 
reagh :  yet  for  their  country's  sake  they  encountered  them 
without  flinching  ^* 

The  winter  of  1811-12  was  not  quite  the  darkest  hour :  the 
Russian  war  was  looming  in  the  near  future,  and  Napoleon 
was  already  beginning  to  withdraw  troops  from  Spain  in 
preparation  for  it.  No  longer  therefore,  as  in  1810  and  the 
eaxiier  half  of  1811,  was  there  a  high  probability  that  the  main 
bulk  of  the  BVench  armies,  under  the  Emperor  himself,  might 
be  turned  once  more  against  the  Peninsula.  It  was  all  but 
certain  that  England  would  soon  have  allies,  and  not  stand 
practically  alone  in  the  stniggle,  as  she  had  don(  ever  since 
Wagrani.  Nevertheless,  even  with  the  political  horizon  some- 
what brightened  in  the  East,  the  time  was  a  sufHcicntly  anxious 
*  Forte8cue*a  Britiah  SUxUment  pp.  877-«. 
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one.  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe^  the  harvest  of 
ISll  had  been  exoeptionaDy  bad,  and  the  high  price  of  bread, 
coindding  with  much  unemployment,  was  causing  not  only  dis- 
tress but  wide-^read  turbulence  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

This  was  the  year  of  the  first  outbreak  of  the  *  Luddites/  and 

of  their  senseless  exploits  in  the  way  of  machine-smashing. 
The  uorst  stringency  of  domestic  troubles  coincided  with  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  the  external  danger  from  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon. 

In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Perceval  cabinet, 
on  which  all  the  responsibiUties  fell,  was  by  no  means  firmly 
established  in  power.  When  it  first  took  office  many  politicians 
believed  that  it  could  not  last  for  a  single  year.  All  through 
ISll  the  Prince  Regent  had  been  in  secret  negotiation  with  the 
Whigs,  and  would  gladly  have  replaced  his  ministers  with  some 
sort  of  a  coalition  government.  And  m  January  1812  Lord 
Welleslcy,  by  far  the  most  distinguished  man  in  the  cabinet, 
resigned  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister.  He  asserted  that  he  did 
so  because  his  colleagues  had  failed  to  accept  all  his  plans  for  the 
support  of  his  brother  and  the  Peninsular  army:  and  no 
doubt  this  was  to  a  certain  ea^tent  true.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that,  either  before  or  after  his  resignation,  the  Mmistry  had 
neglected  Wellington ;  in  1811  they  had  doubled  his  force  of 
cavalry,  and  sent  him  about  a  dozen  new  battalions  of  infantry. 
It  was  these  reinforcements  which  made  the  victories  of  1812 
possible,  and  in  that  year  the  stream  of  reinforcements  did  not 
cease — nine  more  infantry  regiments  came  out,  mostly  in  time 
for  the  great  crisis  in  June  ^.  In  the  autumn  the  dispatch  of 
further  succours  had  ))( (ome  difficult,  because  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  war,  which  diverted  of  necessity  to  Canada 
many  units  that  might  otherwise  have  gone  to  Spain.  It  is 
impossible  to  maintain  that  Wellington  was  stinted  of  men : 
money  was  the  difficulty.  And  even  as  regards  money — which 
had  to  be  gold  or  silver,  since  paper  was  useless  in  the  Peninsula — 
the  resources  placed  at  his  disposal  were  much  laxger  than  in 
previous  years,  though  not  so  Urge  as  he  demanded,  nor  as  the 
growing  scale  of  the  war  required. 

It  is  difficult  to  acquit  Welleslcy  of  factiousness  with  regard 

^  Per  contra  Ave  depleted  leoond  battalioos  weat  home* 
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to  his  n  si^n  iUon,  and  tin-  m<>st  damaffinf;  dociiiiR'nt  atjainst 
him  is  the  apologia  drawn  up  by  his  devoted  adherent  Shawe  \ 
in  the  belief  that  it  afforded  a  complete  justification  for  his 
conduct :  many  of  the  words  and  phrases  are  the  Marquess's 
own.  From  this  paper  no  one  can  fail  to  deduce  that  it  was  not 
so  much  a  quixotic  devotion  to  his  brother's  interests,  as  an 
immoderate  oonci  ption  of  his  own  dignity  and  importance 
that  made  Wellesley  resign.  He  could  not  stand  the  free 
discussion  and  criticism  of  plans  and  policies  which  is  essential 
in  a  cabinet.  *  Lord  \Vi  ll(  slcy  has  always  complained,  with 
some  justice,  that  his  sul'l:'  stions  wero  rereivcd  as  those  of 
a  mere  novice.  .  .  .  liis  opinions  were  overruled,  and  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  could  only  proceed  from  jealousy,  or  from 
a  real  contempt  for  his  judgement.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  adopt  any  plan  of  his,  lest  it  might  lead  to  his 
assuming  a  general  ascendancy  in  the  Cabinet. ...  He  said  that 
he  took  another  view  of  the  situation :  the  Government  derived 
the  most  essential  support  from  his  joining  it,  because  it  was 
considered  as  a  pledge  that  the  war  would  be  properly  sup- 
ported. ..."  The  war  is  popular,  an  l  any  government  that  will 
support  Lord  Wellington  properly  ^vill  stand.  I  do  not  think 
the  war  is  properly  supported,  and  I  cannot,  as  an  honest  man, 
deceive  the  nation  by  remaining  in  office."  ...  It  is  needless  to 
particularisse  all  the  points  of  difference  between  Lord  Wellesley 
and  his  colleagues:  Spain  was  the  main  point,  but  he  also 
disapproved  of  their  obstinate  adherence  to  the  Orders  in 
Counol,  and  their  policy  towards  America  and  in  Sicily  * — not 
to  speak  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

These  are  the  words  of  injured  pride,  not  of  patriotism. 
The  essential  thing  at  the  moment  was  that  the  war  m  Spain 
should  be  kept  up  enieiently.  By  resigning,  Wellesley  intended 
to  break  up  the  Ministry,  and  of  this  a  probable  result  might 
have  been  the  return  to  office  of  the  Whigs,  whose  policy  was 
to  abandon  the  Peninsula  and  make  peace  with  Napoleon. 
Wellesley's  apologia  acknowledges  that  his  influence  in  the 
Cabinet  had  brought  about,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  an 
increase  of  the  support  given  to  his  brother,  e.g.  his  colleagues 
had  given  in  about  additions  to  the  Portuguese  subsidy,  and 

*  Printed  in  Wellington's  Supplementary  Dispatches,  vii.  pp.  257-88. 
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about  extra  reinforcements  to  the  army.  This  being  so,  it  was 
surely  ehminal  in  him  to  letire,  when  he  found  that  some  of  his 
further  suggestions  weie  not  followed.  Would  the  wreddng  of 
the  Perceval  cabinet,  and  the  sucoession  of  the  Whigs  to  power, 
have  served  Wellington  or  the  general  cause  of  the  British 
Empire? 

WeUin^on  himself  saw  the  situation  with  clear  eyes,  and  in 
a  letter,  in  which  a  touch  of  his  sardonic  humour  can  be  detected, 
wrote  in  reply  to  his  brother's  announcement  of  his  resijprnation 
that  '  In  truth  the  republic  of  a  cabinet  is  but  little  suitrd  to 
any  man  of  taste  or  of  large  views  \*  There  lay  the  difficulty  : 
the  great  viceroy  loved  to  dictate,  and  hated  to  hear  his  opinions 
criticized*  Lord  Liverpool,  in  announcing  the  rupture  to 
WeUiqgton  in  a  letter  of  a  rather  apologetic  cast,  explains  the 
situation  in  a  veiy  few  words :  *  Lord  Wellesley  says  generally 
that  he  has  not  the  weight  in  the  Government  which  he  expected, 
when  he  accepted  office.  • .  •  The  Government,  though  a  cabinet, 
is  necessarily  inter  pares,  in  which  every  member  must  expect 
to  have  his  opinions  and  his  dispatches  canvassed,  and  this 
previous  friendly  canvass  of  opinions  and  measures  appears 
necessary,  under  a  constitution  where  all  public  acts  of  ministers 
will  be  hostilely  debated  in  parliament.'  The  Marquess  resented 
all  criticism  whatever. 

The  ministers  assured  Wellington  that  his  brother's  resigna- 
tion would  make  no  difference  in  their  relations  with  himself, 
and  invited  him  to  write  as  freely  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who 
succeeded  Wellesley  at  the  Foreign  Office,  as  to  his  predecessor. 
Hie  assurance  of  the  Cabinet's  good  will  and  continued  confix 
denee  was  received — as  it  had  been  given — in  all  sincerity.  Not 
the  least  change  in  Wellington's  relations  with  the  Ministry  can 
be  detected  frinn  Iiis  dispatches.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
support  which  tie  received  from  honu  varied  in  the  least,  after 
his  brother's  secession  from  fhr  (  ahiiu  t.  Even  the  grudging 
Napier  is  forced  to  concede  this  much,  though  he  endeavours 
to  deprive  the  Perceval  ministry  of  any  credit,  by  asserting 
that  their  only  chance  of  continuance  in  office  depended  on  the 
continued  prosperity  of  Wellington.   Granting  this,  we  must 

^  Wdllngton  to  Wellesley,  camp  before  Badi^OB,  Supplementary  DiM* 
pakhe$,  vtt.  p.  807* 
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still  conclude  that  Weliesley's  resignation,  even  if  it  produced 
no  disastrous  results — as  it  wel!  might  have  done — was  yet  an 
unhappy  exhibition  of  pride  and  petulance.  A  patriotic  states- 
man should  have  subordinated  his  own  amour  proprt  to  the 
wdfaie  of  Gieat  Britain,  which  demanded  that  a  strong 
administration,  pledged  to  the  continuance  of  war  with  Napoleon, 
shook]  direct  the  helm  of  the  State.  He  did  his  best  to  wreck 
Perceval's  cabinet,  and  to  put  the  Whigs  in  power. 

The  crisis  in  the  Ministry  passed  off  with  less  frictiijii  and  less 
results  than  most  London  observers  had  t  \ ported,  and  Lord 
Liverpool  turned  out  to  be  right  when  he  asserted  that  in  his 
opinion  ^  it  would  be  of  no  material  prejudice  to  the  Perceval 
government.  Castlereagh,  despite  of  his  halting  speech  and 
his  involved  phrases,  was  a  tower  of  strength  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  certainly  replaced  Wellesley  with  no  disadvantage 
to  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain. 

Here  the  jealousies  and  bickerings  in  London  may  be  left 
for  a  space.  We  shall  only  need  to  turn  hade  for  a  moment  to 
ministerial  matters  when,  at  midsununer,  the  whole  situation 
had  been  transfortned,  for  Franee  and  Russia  were  at  last 
openly  engaged  in  war,  a  great  relief  to  British  statesmen, 
although  at  the  same  time  a  new  trouble  was  arising  in  the 
West  to  distract  their  attention.  For  the  same  month  that 
started  Napoleon  on  his  way  to  Moscow  saw  President  Madison *s 
declaration  of  war  on  Great  Britain,  and  raised  problems,  both 
on  the  high  seas  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Cftnada,  that  would  have 
seemed  heart-breaking  and  insoluble  if  the  strength  of  France 
had  not  been  engaged  elsewhere.  But  the  *  stab  in  the  back,' 
as  angry  British  politicians  called  it,  was  delivered  too  late  to  be 
effective. 

*  livecpool  to  Wellington,  Svppkmentary  IHapal^e»»  vii.  p.  207. 
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WELLINGTON'S  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF  1812 

CHAPTER  I 

THB  CAPTURE  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO 

It  is  with  no  small  relief  that  we  turn  away  from  the  annals 
of  the  petty  warfare  in  the  provinces  and  of  the  bickerings  of 
politicians^  to  follow  the  doings  of  WeUington,  All  the 
'alanns  and  excursions'  that  we  have  been  narrating  were 
of  small  import,  compared  with  the  operations  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  and  Leon  which  began  at  the  New  Year  of  1812. 
Here  we  have  arrived  at  the  true  backbone  of  the  war,  the 
central  fact  which  governed  all  the  rest.  Here  we  follow  the 
working  out  of  a  definite  plan  conceived  by  a  mastcr-iaiud,  and 
are  no  longer  dealing  with  s])asni(>dic  movements  dictated  by 
the  necessities  of  the  moment.  For  the  initiative  had  at  last 
fallen  into  Wellington's  hands,  and  the  schemes  of  Soult  and 
Marmont  were  no  longer  to  determine  his  movements.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  he  who  was  to  dictate  theirs. 

The  governing  factor  in  the  situation  in  the  end  of  December 
1811  was,  as  we  have  already  shown,  the  fact  that  Marmont*s 
army  had  been  so  distracted  by  the  Alicante  expedition,  under- 
taken by  Napoleon's  special  orders,  that  it  was  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  concentrate,  in  full  force  and  within  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time.  It  was  on  December  18th  ^  that  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  rcttucd  the  definitive  orders,  written  on 
November  20-1,  that  bade  him  to  send  towards  Valencia,  for 
Sachet's  beueiit,  such  a  force  as,  when  joined  by  a  detachment 
from  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  should  make  up  12,000  men,  and 
to  find  8^000  or  4,000  more  to  cover  the  hne  of  communications 
of  the  expedition.  Accordingly  orders  were  issued  to  Montbrun 
to  take  up  the  enterprise,  with  the  divisions  of  Foy  and  Samit, 
'  For  this  date  tee  Maimont  to  Bertiiier,  from  Valladolid,  Peb.  6, 1818. 
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and  his  own  cavalry ;  the  concentration  of  the  corps  began  on 
Beoemher  15th,  and  on  December  29th  it  maiched  eastward 
from  La  Mancha  ^  on  its  fruitless  raid. 

Wellington's  policy  at  this  moment  depended  on  the  exact 
distribution  of  the  hostile  armies  in  front  of  him.  He  lay  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  wintering  in  cantonments  along  the 
frontier  of  Portugal  and  Leon,  but  with  the  Light  Division 
pushed  close  up  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  ready  to  invest  it,  the 
moment  that  the  news  should  arrive  that  the  Freneh  had  so 
moved  their  forees  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him  to  close  in 
upon  that  fortress,  without  the  danger  of  a  very  large  army 
aj^anng  to  relieve  it  within  a  few  days.  On  December  28th 
he  summed  up  his  scheme  in  a  report  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
which  he  stated  that,  after  the  £i  Bodon-Aldea  da  Ponte 
fighting  in  September,  he  had  '  detennined  to  persevere  in  the 
same  system  till  the  enemy  should  make  some  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  his  forces  V  In  the  meanwhile  he  judged  that 
he  was  kee})ing  Marmont  and  Dopsenne  *  contained,'  and  pre- 
venting them  from  undertaking  oj^erations  elsewhere,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  risk  the  chance  of  losuig  Hdclrigo.  *  It 
would  not  answer  to  remove  the  army  to  the  frontiers  of 
Estremadura  (where  a  chance  of  effecting  some  important 
object  might  have  offered),  as  in  that  case  General  Abadia  [and 
the  Spanish  Army  of  GaUda]  would  have  been  left  to  himself, 
and  would  have  fallen  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  Army  of  the 
North  Therefore  Wellington  refused  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  descending  upon  Badajoz  and  driving  Drouet  out  of  Estrema- 
dura, though  these  operations  were  perfectly  possible.  He 
confined  himself  to  ordering  Hill  to  carry  out  the  two  raids 
in  this  direction,  of  which  the  first  led  to  the  destruction  of 
Girard  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos  in  October,  and  the  second  to 
the  occupation  of  Merida  and  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  cLiitral  Estremadura  at  midwinter  [December  27,  1811- 
January  13,  1812]. 

In  October  Wellington  had  hoped  for  some  time  that  Rodrigo 
would  be  gravely  incommoded  lor  lack  of  provisions,  for  it  was 

*  For  details,  see  chapter  iii  of  section  xxx  above. 
'  DUpatehet,  viU.  p.  S16. 

*  Wdlfngton  to  Locd  Uvwpool,  Dee.  98. 
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almost  cut  off  from  the  army  to  which  it  belonged  by  the 
guerrillero  bands  of  Julian  Sanchez,  who  dominated  all  the 
country  between  the  Agueda  and  Salamanca,  while  the  Light 
Division  lay  on  the  heights  close  above  it,  ready  to  pounce  on 
any  convoy  that  might  try  to  pass  in.  This  expectation,  how- 
ever, bad  been  disappointed,  as  a  large  amount  of  food  bad 
been  thrown  into  the  place  on  November  2nd  by  General 
Hu^baulty  the  governor  of  Salamanca.  This  revictualling  had 
only  been  accomplished  by  a  mixture  of  good  management  and 
good  hick.  The  governor  saw  that  any  convoy  must  have 
a  large  escort,  because  of  the  guerrilleros,  who  would  have  cut 
off  a  small  one.  But  a  large  escort  cuuld  not  move  very  fast, 
or  escape  notice.  Wherefore,  taking  no  mean  risk,  Thiebault 
collected  3,400  men  for  a  guard,  stopped  all  exit  of  Spaniards 
from  Salamanca  two  days  before  the  convoy  started,  gave  out 
a  false  destination  for  his  movement,  and  sent  out  requisitions 
for  rations  for  12,000  men  in  the  villages  between  the  starting- 
place  and  Rodrigo.  Wellington  had  been  on  the  look-out  for 
some  such  attempt,  and  had  intended  that  the  Light  Division, 
from  its  lair  at  Ifartiago  in  the  moimtain-valley s  above  the  dty, 
should  descend  upon  any  force  of  moderate  size  that  might 
approach.  But  receiving,  rather  late,  the  false  news  that  at 
least  three  whole  divisions  were  to  serve  as  escort,  he  forbade 
Craufurd  to  risk  anything  till  he  shouki  have  received  reinforce- 
ments. The  same  day  the  Agueda  became  unfordable  owing 
to  sudden  rains,  and  no  troops  could  be  sent  across  to  join 
Craufurd.  Wherefore  Thiebault  got  by,  ere  the  smallness  of 
his  force  was  realized,  and  retreated  with  such  haste,  after 
throwing  in  the  food,  that  the  Light  Division  could  not  come 
up  with  him\  Such  luck  could  not  be  expected  another 
time  t 

Wellington  had  begun  to  hurry  up  the  nearest  divisions  to 
support  Craufurd,  and  had  supposed  for  two  days  that  he 
would  have  serious  fighting,  since  he  imagined  that  15,000  or 

18,000  men  at  least  had  been  brought  up  to  guard  the  convoy. 
It  was  a  grave  disa})pointment  to  him  to  find  that  he  had  been 
mibled,  for  it  was  clear  that  Rodrigo  would  not  be  straitened 

'  For  details  of  this  operation  see  Thi^bault's  Af^motre«,  iv.  pp.  588-48, 
oofiobomted  by  WeUiiigtoa'a  Ditpatehet,  viii.  pp.  and 
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lor  food  for  many  a  day.  He  had  now  to  fall  back  on  his 
original  acheme  of  reducing  the  place  by  a  regular  siege,  when 
the  propitious  instant  should  come  round. 

Meanwhile,  waiting  for  the  moment  when  Narmont  and 
Dorsenne  should  disperse  their  truups  into  a  less  concentrated 
position,  he  took  preliminary  measures  to  face  that  eventuality 
when  it  should  occur.  The  main  thing  was  to  get  the  hattering- 
traiii,  with  which  Ciudad  Kudrigo  would  have  to  be  attacked, 
dose  up  to  its  objective.  As  we  have  already  seen  ^,  it  had 
been  collected  far  to  the  rear,  at  the  obscure  village  of  Villa  da 
Ponte  near  Tcanooso.  Between  that  spot  and  Rodrigo  there 
were  eighty  miles  of  bad  mountain  roads ;  if  Wellington  had 
waited  till  he  heard  that  Marmont  had  moved,  before  he  began 
to  bring  up  his  heavy  guns,  he  would  have  lost  many  days. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  to  push  them  forward  as  early  as 
November  12th  :  their  temporary  shelter  was  to  be  in  the 
fortress  oi  Ainu  ida,  which  was  already  so  far  restored  that  it 
could  be  regarded  as  safe  af^ainst  anything  short  of  a  re^mlar 
siege.  It  was  certain  that  Marmont  would  not  come  forward 
at  midwinter  for  any  such  operation,  and  against  raids  or 
demonstrations  the  pUoe  was  already  secure*  On  December  4tb 
Wellington  reported*  to  Lord  laveqwol  that  it  would  be  com- 
pletely '  re-established  as  a  military  post  *  within  a  few  weeks ; 
and  on  the  19th  he  announced  that  it  was  now  *  a  place  of 
security,*  and  could  be  trusted  to  resist  any  attadc  whatever. 
But,  long  before  even  the  first  of  these  dates,  it  was  bL^uuiing 
to  receive  the  siege-material  wlneh  Alexander  Dickson  was 
ordered  to  bring  up  from  the  rear.  As  early  as  November  22nd 
tlie  first  division  of  heavy  guns  entered  its  gates  :  it  was  given 
out — to  deceive  French  spies — ^that  the  pieces  were  only 
intended  to  arm  the  walls,  and  at  the  same  time  Dickson  was 
actively  employed  in  mounting  on  them  a  number  of  guns  of 
heavy  calibre,  wrecked  in  the  erosion  when  Brennier  evacuated 
Ahndda  in  Bfay  1811.  Twenly^five  of  them  were  in  position 
before  Christmas  Day.  The  indefatigable  artillery  commandant 
had  also  hunted  out  of  the  ruins  no  less  than  8,000  round  shot : 

'  See  vol.  iv.  p.  549. 

*  Dispatdiet,  via.  Report  of  Dee.  SS  to  Lotd  Liveipool  on  the  late 
campaign. 
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it  was  originally  intended  that  they  should  go  into  tlic  magazines 
of  the  garrison  ;  but,  win n  the  time  for  action  came,  Wellington 
sent  the  crreatcr  part  of  this  stock  of  second-hand  shot  to  the 
front,  because  they  were  immediately  available,  and  ordered 
the  Almeida  stores  to  be  replenished,  as  occasion  served,  by  the 
later  convoys  that  arrived  from  Villa  da  Ponte. 

Nor  was  it  in  bringing  forward  guns  and  ammunition  alone 
that  Wellington  was  busy  during  December:  he  caused  a 
great  quantity  of  gabions  and  fascines  to  be  constructed  by 
the  men  of  tiie  four  divisions  nearest  the  front,  giving  two 
vintems  (2ld,)  for  every  fascine  and  four  for  ever>'  gabion.  He 
had  a  very  strong  trestle-bridge  cast  across  the  Agueda  at 
Marialva,  seven  miles  noi  tii  of  lUidrigo  and  <  ul  of  the  reach  of  its 
garrison,  and  he  began  to  collect  carts  from  wviy  direction. 
Not  only  were  they  requisitioned  in  Beira,  but  Carlos  de  Espafia, 
who  was  lying  in  a  somewhat  venturesome  position  within 
the  frontiers  of  Leon,  ordered  the  Spanish  peasantry,  even 
as  far  as  Tamamcs,  to  send  every  available  ox-wain  west- 
ward— and  many  came,  though  their  owners  were  risking  dire 
chastisement  at  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Salamanca. 

Harmont,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  move  troops  eastward  for 
Montbrun's  Vakncian  eicpedition  about  December  15th.  The 

first  news  of  this  displacement  reached  Wellington  on  the  24th, 
wlicii  he  heard  that  Bit  iiaier's division  had  evacuated  Plaseneia 
and  fallen  back  belund  the  Tietar.  taking  with  it  all  its  ImL^^age, 
sick,  and  stores.  This  might  Ix  no  more  than  a  change  of  can- 
tonments for  a  single  division,  or  it  might  be  a  ])art  of  a  general 
strategical  move.  Wellington  wrote  to  Hill  that  evemng,  *some 
say  they  are  going  to  Valencia,  some  that  they  are  to  cross  the 
Tagus.  I  will  let  you  know  if  I  should  learn  anything  positive, 
I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  movement  has  been  general, 
or  is  confined  to  this  particular  division  The  right  deduction 
was  not  drawn  with  certainty,  because  at  the  same  time  false 
intelligence  was  brought  that  Foy  had  started  from  Toledo  and 
gone  into  La  Mancha,  bnt  had  icturned  again.  This  was  a  oon- 
fused  account  of  his  nu>\  ement ;  but  the  rumour  of  his  coming 

'  WeUington  to  Hill,  Dispatches,  viii.  p.  482,  OOmpftre  WelUngtoO  tO 
Liverpool,  viii.  pp.  485-0,  of  the  next  mornijig. 
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back  discounted  ihe  certain  news  about  Brennier*s  eastward 
move 

On  the  29th  came  the  very  important  additional  information 
that  on  the  26th  Clausel's  Divisiuii,  hithc  rtu  lying  on  the  Upper 
Torraes,  above  Salamanca,  had  marched  upon  Avila,  and  that 
the  division  already  at  Avila  was  moving  on  some  unknown 
eastward  destinalion.  At  the  same  time  Wtiiinfrton  reeeived 
the  perfectly  correct  information  that  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
Imperial  Guard  in  Old  Castile  had  already  started  for  Bayonne, 
and  that  the  two  infantry  divisions  of  the  Young  Guard,  which 
formed  the  most  effective  part  of  Doisenne*s  Army  of  the  North, 
were  under  orders  to  march  northward  from  VaJladolid,  and 
had  abeady  begun  to  move.*  This  was  certain — less  so  a  report 
sent  in  by  Castafios  to  the  effect  that  he  had  learnt  that  the 
whole  Army  of  Portugal  was  about  to  concentrate  at  Toledo. 
On  this  Wellington  writes  to  Graham  that  *he  ima^nes  it 
is  only  a  report  from  Alcaldes  * — a  class  of  correspondents 
on  whose  accuracy  and  perspicacity  he  was  not  accustomed  to 
rely  over-much 

But  enough  information  had  come  to  hand  to  make  it  clear 
that  a  general  eastward  movement  of  the  French  was  taking 
place,  and  that  the  troops  immediately  available  for  the 
succour  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  both  decreased  in  numbers  and 
removed  farther  from  the  sphere  of  Wellington's  future  opera- 
tions. He  thought  that  the  opportunity  given  justified  him 
in  strildng  at  once,  and  had  drawn  at  last  the  correct  deduction : 
*  I  conclude  that  all  these  movements  have  for  their  object  to 
support  Sucfaet's  operations  in  Valencia,  or  even  to  co-operate 
with  him^.*  II  Marmont  were  extending  his  troops  so  far  east 
as  the  Valencian  bonier,  and  if  Dorsennc  were  withdrawing 
divisions  northward  from  Vallad  lid,  it  was  clear  that  they 
could  not  concentrate  in  any  short  space  of  time  for  the 
deliverance  of  Hodrij^ro.  It  was  possible  that  the  siege  might 
linger  on  long  enough  to  enable  the  Armies  of  Portugal  and  the 

*  Src  Oispatchcs,  viii.  p.  520.  See  the  Dickson  MSS.,  edited  by  Major 
Leslie,  for  letter  from  Almeida  in  December. 

'  Wellington  to  Lord  LiverpooU  Jan.  1,  DispaicheSf  viii.  p.  524. 
'  See  WellingtoQ  to  Gnhoin,  Dee.  26,  DitpokkeM,  viii.  p.  581. 

*  Welliiigton  to  Lord  Liverpool,  IHtpuUket,  viii.  p.  524. 
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North  to  unite ;  Wellington  calculated  that  it  might  take  as 
much  as  twenty-four  or  even  thirty  days — an  estimate  which 
happily  turned  out  to  be  exaggerated  :  in  the  end  he  stormed 
it  only  twelve  days  after  investment.  But  even  if  liodrigo 
should  resist  its  besiegers  suiliciently  long  to  permit  of  a  general 
concentration  of  the  enemy*  that  concentration  would  disarrange 
all  their  schemes,  and  weaken  their  hold  on  many  outlying 
parts  of  the  Peninsula.  '  If  I  do  not  succeed/  wrote  Wellington* 
*  I  shall  at  least  bring  back  some  of  the  troops  of  the  Army  of 
the  North,  and  the  Army  of  Portugal*  and  shall  so  far  relieve 
the  Guerrillas  [Afina,  Longa,  Porlier]  and  the  Spanish  Army 
in  Valencia  The  last-named  force  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
beyond  saving,  when  Wellington  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool.  But  he  could  not  know  it,  and  if  Blake  had  behaved 
with  coniMion  prudence  and  foresight  in  the  end  of  December, 
his  game  ought  not  to  have  been  playi<l  out  to  a  disastrous  end 
early  in  January,  just  when  the  British  were  moving  out  to 
the  leaguer  of  Uodrigo. 

All  the  divisions  cantoned  upon  or  behind  the  Beira  frontier 
received,  on  January  2nd-drd,  the  orders  which  bade  them 
prepare  to  push  up  to  the  line  of  the  Agueda.  Only  the  6th 
Division,  which  lay  farthest  off,  as  far  back  as  Mangualde 
and  Penaverde  near  the  Upper  Mondego,  was  not  brought  up 
to  the  front  within  the  next  few  days.  The  Ist  Division  had 
a  long  march  from  Guarda,  Celorico,  and  Penamacor,  the  4th 
and  5th  Divisions  very  short  ones  from  Aldea  del  Obispo  and 
Alameda,  Villa  de  Ciervo,  and  other  villages  near  Almeida. 
The  3rd  Division  from  Aldca  da  PuuU  aiiti  Navas  Frias  hud 
a  journey  greater  than  those  of  the  two  last-named  units,  but 
much  less  than  tliat  of  the  1st  Division.  Finally  the  Light 
Division  was,  it  may  be  said,  already  in  position  :  its  outlying 
pickets  at  Pastores  and  Zamorra  were  already  within  six  miles 
of  Rodrigo,  and  its  head-quarters  at  Martiago  only  a  short 
distance  farther  back. 

By  January  6th  the  divisions  were  all  at  the  front*  though 
their  march  had  been  carried  out  in  very  inclement  weather — 
heavy  snow  fell  on  the  night  of  the  lst-2nd  of  the  month*  and 

'  Anoiiier  extract  from  the  explanatory  dispatch  to  Loril  Liverpool, 
writtea  on  Jan*  lat,  1812. 
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continued  to  fall  on  the  third;  while  on  the  4th  the  wind 
shifted,  the  snow  turned  to  sleet,  and  the  roads  grew  soft  and 

slushy.  The  carts  with  stores  and  ammunition,  pushing  forward 
from  Almeida,  only  reached  Gallegos — ten  miles  away— in  two 
days.  The  troops  were  well  forward — the  1st  Division  at 
Espeja  ami  Gallegos,  the  3r(l  at  Martiaq^o  and  Zaniorra,  the 
4th  at  Sail  Felices,  beyond  the  Agueda,  the  Light  Division  at 
Pastorcs,  La  Eneina  and  Kl  Bodon.  But  Wellington  neverthe- 
less had  to  put  off  the  investment  for  three  days,  because  the 
train  was  not  to  the  front.  On  the  6th  he  crossed  the  Agueda 
with  his  staff  and  made  a  dose  reconnaissance  of  the  place* 
unmolested  by  the  garrison.  But  it  was  only  on  the  8th  that 
the  divisions,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  exposure  to  the 
wintry  weather,  received  orders  to  close  in  and  complete  the 
investment. 

Of  the  topography  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  we  have  already  sj)oken 
at  some  length,  when  dealing  with  its  siege  by  Ney  in  1810.  The 
French  occupation  had  made  no  essential  change  to  its  cliai  acter. 
The  only  additions  to  its  wurks  made  duriny;  the  last  eighteen 
months  were  the  erection  of  a  small  fort  on  tiie  suininit  of  the 
Greater  Teson,  and  the  reinforcing  by  masonry  of  the  three 
large  convents  in  the  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  wliich  the 
Spaniards  had  already  used  as  places  of  strength.  The  first- 
named  work  was  a  redoubt  (named  Redout  Renaud,  from  the 
governor  whom  Julian  Sanchez  had  kidnapped  in  October) :  it 
mounted  three  guns,  had  a  ditch  and  palisades,  and  was  built 
for  a  garrison  of  seventy  men.  Its  gorge  contained  a  sally-port 
opening  towards  the  town,  and  was  closed  with  palisades  only. 
Four  guns  on  the  stdhe  roof  of  the  fortified  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  and  many  more  iii  the  northern  front  of  the  eticfude^ 
bore  upon  it,  an(|  were  intended  to  make  access  to  it  dangerous 
and  costly. 

The  breaches  made  during  Ney's  siege,  in  the  walls  facing  the 
Tesons,  had  been  well  built  up :  but  the  new  masonry,  clearly 
distinguishable  by  its  fiesh  colour  from  the  older  stone,  had 
not  set  over  well,  and  proved  less  hard  when  battered. 

The  garrison,  suppli^  by  the  Army  of  the  North,  was  not  so 
numerous  as  it  should  have  been,  particularly  when  it  was 
intended  to  hold  not  only  the  encHnU  of  the  small  circular  town 
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but  the  straggling  suburb  outside.  It  consisted  of  a  battalion 
rarh  of  the  34th  Leger  and  the  113th  Line,  from  the  division  of 
Thiebault  (that  long  commanded  in  1810-11  by  Senas),  making 
about  1,600  men,  mth  two  companies  of  Artillery  and  a  small 
detachment  of  sappers — ^the  whole  at  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  did  not  amount  to  quite  2,000  of  all  ranks,  even 
inchiding  the  sick  in  the  hospital.  The  governor  was  General 
Banri^  an  officer  who  had  been  thrust  into  the  post  much 
contrary  to  his  will,  because  he  was  the  only  general  of  brigade 
available  at  Salamanca  when  his  predecessor  Renaud  was 
taken  by  Julian  Sanchez  ^.  The  strength  of  the  garrison  had 
hvrn  deliberately  kept  l(iw  l)y  Dorscnuc,  because  of  the  immense 
difticult}''  of  supplying  it  with  provisions.  The  first  convoy  for 
its  support  had  only  been  introduced  by  bringing  up  60,000  men^ 
at  the  time  of  the  fighting  about  El  Bodon  in  September  :  the 
second  only  by  Thiebault's  risky  expedient  on  November  2nd. 

The  one  thing  that  was  abundant  in  the  garrison  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  on  January  8th,  1812,  was  artillery.  Inside  the  place 
was  lying  the  whole  siege-train  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  which 
Massena  had  stored  there  when  he  started  on  his  march  into 
Portugal  in  September  1811.  No  less  than  158  heavy  guns,  with 
the  corresponding  stores  and  ammunition,  were  parked  there. 
A  sijiall  fortress  was  never  so  stocked  with  munitions  of  war, 
and  the  besieged  made  a  lavish  and  unsparing  use  of  them 
during  the  defence  :  but  though  the  shot  and  shell  were  available 
in  unlimited  quantities,  the  gunners  were  not — ^a  fortunate  thing 
for  the  besiegers. 

The  details  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  are  interesting. 
This  was  the  only  one  of  Wellington's  sieges  in  which  everything 
went  without  a  serious  hitch  from  first  to  last — so  much  so  that 
he  took  the  place  in  twelve  days,  when  he  had  not  dared  to 
make  his  calculation  for  less  than  twenty*four^  Even  the 
thing  which  seemed  at  first  his  greatest  hindrance — ^the  extreme 

'  For  details  of  this  see  Tlii^bault's  Mimoires,  iv.  p.  587,  wheie  Baiffi6*8 
finsnk  dinoMiy  at  lib  appointment*  and  the  aigumenU  used  to  overcome  it, 

arr  (t(  srribed  at  length. 

*  Wellington  to  T.ivcrpool,  Dispatches,  viii.  p,  53fl,  Jan,  7th.  181 '2,  '  I  can 
scarcely  venture  to  calculate  the  time  that  this  operation  will  take,  but 
I  should  think  not  less  than  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  days. 
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inclemency  of  the  weather — turned  out  in  the  end  profitable. 
The  sleet  had  stopped  on  the  6th,  and  a  time  of  light  frosts  set 
in,  without  any  rain  or  snow.  This  kept  the  ground  hard,  but 
was  not  bitter  enough  to  freeze  it  for  even  half  an  ineh  below 
the  surface ;  the  earth  was  not  difficult  to  excavate,  and  it 
piled  together  welL  A  pefaistent  north'^ast  wind  kept  the 
trenches  fairly  dry,  though  it  chilled  the  men  who  weie  not 
engaged  in  actual  spade  work  to  the  very  bones.  The  worst 
memory  recorded  in  the  diaries  of  many  of  the  officers  present 
in  the  siege  is  the  constant  necessity  for  fording  the  Agiicda 
in  this  cold  time,  when  its  banks  were  fringed  each  morning 
with  thin  ice.  For  the  camps  of  all  the  divisions,  except  the  3rd, 
whicli  lay  at  Scrradilla  del  Arroyo,  some  miles  soutli-east  of  the 
city,  were  on  the  left  bank  of  ttie  ri\  er,  and  the  only  bridge  was 
so  far  off  to  the  north  that  it  was  little  used,  the  short  cut  across 
the  ford  to  the  south  of  the  town  saving  hours  of  time :  *  and 
as  we  were  obliged  to  cross  the  river  with  water  up  to  our 
middles^  every  man  carried  a  pair  of  iced  breeches  into  the 
trenches  with  him^'  There  being  very  few  villages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rodrigo,  many  of  the  biigades  had 
to  bivouac  on  the  open  ground — life  being  only  made  tolerable 
by  the  keeping  up  of  immense  fires,  round  which  the  men  spent 
their  time  when  off  duty,  and  slept  at  night.  But  for  the  troops 
in  the  trenches  there  could  be  no  such  comfort :  they  shivered 
in  their  great  coats  and  blankets,  and  envied  those  of  thei  r  c  om- 
rades wliu  did  the  digpfing,  which  at  any  rate  kept  the  blood  cir- 
culating. It  is  said  that  several  Portuguese  sentries  were  found 
dead  at  their  posts  from  cold  and  exhaustion  each  morning. 

Wrllinr^on's  general  plan  was  to  follow  the  same  line  which 
Ney  had  adopted  in  1810,  i.e.  to  seiase  the  Greater  Teson  hill, 
establish  a  first  parallel  there,  and  then  sap  down  to  the  lower 
Little  Teson,  on  which  the  front  parallel  and  the  breaching 
batteries  were  to  be  established,  at  a  distance  of  no  more  than 
200  yards  from  the  northern  enceinte  of  the  city.  But  he  had 
to  commence  with  an  operation  which  Ney  was  spared — ^there 
was  now  on  the  crest  of  the  Greater  Teson  the  new  Redout 
Renaud,  which  had  to  be  got  rid  of  before  the  preliminary 
preparation  could  be  made. 

^  Kincaid,  Adventures  in  the  Rifie  Brigade,  p.  104. 
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This  Httk  work  was  dealt  with  in  the  most  drastic  and 
summary  way.  On  the  same  evening  on  which  the  army 
crossed  the  Agueda  and  invested  the  fortress,  the  Light  Division 
was  ordered  to  take  the  redoubt  by  escalade,  without  any 
preliminary  battering.  In  the  dark  it  was  calculated  that  the 
converging  fires  from  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  and  the 
northern  walls  would  be  of  little  importance,  since  the  French 
could  hardly  shell  the  work  at  random  during  an  assault,  for 
fear  of  hitting  their  own  men  ;  and  the  attacking  column  would 
be  covered  by  the  night  till  the  very  moment  when  it  reached 
its  goal. 

Colonel  Colborne  led  the  stormin^-party,  which  consisted  of 
450  men,  two  companies  from  each  British  battaUon,  and  one 
each  from  the  1st  and  3rd  Ca^adores  \  His  arrangements  have 
received  well-deserved  praise  from  every  narrator  of  the 
enterprise.  The  column  was  conducted  to  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  redoubt  without  being  discovered;  then  the  two  rifle 
€!ompanies  and  two  of  the  52nd  doubled  out  to  the  crest  of  the 
glads,  encircled  the  work  on  all  sides^  and,  throwing  themselves 
on  the  ground,  began  a  deliberate  and  accurate  fire  upon  the 
heads  of  the  ^rrison,  as  they  ran  to  the  rampart,  roused  at  last 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  stornieis.  So  close  and  deadly  was 
the  fire  of  this  rin^  of  t  rained  marksmen,  that  after  a  few  minutes 
the  French  shrank  from  the  embrasures,  and  crouched  behind 
their  parapets,  contenting  th(  riis(  Ives  with  throwing  a  quantity 
of  grenades  and  live  shells  at  haphazard  into  the  ditch.  Their 
three  cannon  were  only  fired  once  !  Such  casual  and  ineffective 
opposition  could  not  stop  the  veterans  of  the  Light  Division* 
For  three  companies  of  the  48rd  and  62nd,  forming  the  escaladi  n^^ 
detachment,  came  rushing  up  to  the  work,  got  into  the  ditch 
by  descending  the  ladders  which  were  provided  for  them,  and 
then  reared  them  a  second  time  against  the  fraises  of  the  ram* 
part,  up  which  they  scrambled  without  much  difficulty,  finding 
the  scarp  not  too  steep  and  without  a  reoHemeriL  The  garrison 

*  1  take  Colbonie*t  cm  aooount  (see  letter  Id  his  life  by  Moore  Smith, 
p.  1S6).  There  were  two  companies  each  from  the  l/4drd,  l/52nd,  2/52nd, 
and  05th,  and  one  from  each  Ca^ador  battalion.  Jones  wrongly  says 
(p.  110)  three  companies  of  the  52ad  only,  NapiVr  fas  ii'5»ial)  omits  all 
mention  of  the  Portuguese.   Cf.  Harry  Smith's  Auiobiography,  L  p.  55. 
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flinched  at  once — most  of  them  nin  into  their  guard-house  or 
douched  under  the  guns,  and  suirendeied  tamely.  At  the  same 
time  entrance  was  forced  at  another  point,  the  gorge,  where 
a  company,  guided  by  Gurwood  of  the  82nd,  got  in  at  the  gate, 
which  was  either  unlocked  by  some  of  the  French  trying  to 
escape, or  accidentally  blown  open  by  alive  shell  dropped  against 
it  ^.  Of  the  garrison  two  captains  and  forty-eight  rank  and  file 
were  unwoundcd  prisoners,  three  were  killed,  and  about  a  dozen 
more  wounded.  No  more  than  four,  it  is  said,  succeeded  in 
getting  back  into  the  town  ^.  This  sudden  exploit  only  cost  the 
stormers  six  men  killed,  and  three  officers'  and  sixteen  men 
wounded.  Colbome  remarks  in  his  report  that  all  the  losses 
were  during  the  advance  or  in  the  ditch,  not  a  man  was  hurt  in 
the  actual  escalade,  for  the  enemy  took  cover  and  gave  way, 
instead  of  trying  to  meet  the  stormers  with  the  bayonet. 

The  moment  that  the  redoubt  was  stormed,  the  F^ch 
gunners  in  the  city  and  the  convent  of  San  F^rancisco  opened 
a  furious  fire  upon  it,  ht  pm;,^  to  make  it  untenable.  But  this 
did  little  harm,  for  Colborne  withdrew  the  stormers  at  once — 
and  the  imjjortant  spot  that  night  was  no  longer  the  work  but 
the  ground  behind  it,  which  was  left  misearehed.  For  here,  by 
Wellington's  orders,  a  first  parallel  000  yards  long  was  opened, 
and  approaches  to  it  along  the  top  of  the  Teson  were  planned 
out.  So  little  was  the  digging  hindered,  that  by  dawn  the 
trenches  were  everywhere  three  feet  deep  and  four  broad,  sites 
tar  three  batteries  had  been  marked  out,  and  a  ccnnmunication 
had  been  run  from  the  parallel  up  to  the  redoubt,  whose  rear 
wall  was  broken  down  into  the  ditch,  so  as  to  make  it  easily 
accessible. 

It  had  been  calculated  that  if  the  assault  had  failed,  the 

*  In  Moofioni*s  Hitlory  of  the  S2nd  it  is  stated  that  a  Mfgeant  ot  tiie 
Fkench  artillery,  while  in  the  act  of  throfnng  a  live  shell,  wm  shot  dead ; 

the  shell  idl  back  winiin  the  parapet,  and  was  kicked  away  by  one  of  the 
garrison,  on  which  it  rolled  down  into  the  prnrge,  was  Stopped  by  ttie  gate, 
and  then  explo<1rd  and  blew  it  open  (p  152). 

*  So  Belmas,  iv.  p.  266.  Barrio's  report  says  that  there  were  00  infantry 
and  18  gunners  inside  alt<^cther.  It  is  an  accurate  and  very  modest 
nanative,  in  whlc^  thoce  is  notldng  to  eorreet. 

*  Biein  and  Woodgate  of  the  52iid,  and  Hawinsley  of  the  95th.  The 
last  named  died  of  his  woonds. 
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vedoubt  could  only  have  been  reduced  by  fcgular  battering  for 
five  days — that  amount  of  time*  theiefbre,  was  saved  by  the 
escalade.  The  operation  contrasts  singularly  vnth.  the  fruitless 
assaults  on  Fort  San  Cristobal  at  Badajos  during  the  summer 

months  of  the  preceding  year,  to  which  it  bore  a  considerable 
similarity.  The  difference  of  results  may  be  attributed  mainly 
to  the  superiority  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Colborne,  more 
csfHcially  to  the  great  care  that  he  took  \o  keep  down  the  fire 
of  the  besief^rd  by  a  very  hirge  body  of  marksmen  pushed  close 
up  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  instructed  each 
officer  in  charge  of  a  unit  as  to  the  exact  task  that  was  imposed 
on  him.  At  San  Cristobal  there  had  been  much  courage  dis- 
played, but  little  management  or  intelligence  in  the  command. 

On  the  morning  of  January  Otb,  the  first  parallel*  along  the 
front  of  the  Great  Teson,  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  atf otd 
good  cover»  and  the  working  parties  were  kept  back  till  dark,  and 
employed  in  perfecting  the  approaches  from  the  rear:  only 
fifty  men  were  slipped  forward  into  the  dismantled  Redout 
Renaud,  to  improve  the  lodgement  there.  The  garrison  fired 
fiercely  all  day  on  the  parallel,  but  as  there  was  little  to  shoot 
at,  very  small  damage  was  done.  At  noon  the  1st  Division 
relieved  the  Light  Division  at  the  front :  for  the  rest  of  the 
siege  the  arrangement  was  that  each  division  took  twenty-four 
hours  at  the  front  in  turn,  and  then  returned  to  its  camp.  The 
order  of  work  was  : 

Light  Division  8th-9th  January,  12th^l8th,  16th-17th,  and 
for  the  storm  on  the  19th. 

1st  Division  Mh-lOtb,  18th-14th,  17thr-18th. 

4th  Division  lOth-llth,  14tb-15th,  18th-19th. 

8rd  Division  llth-12th,  15th->18th,  and  for  the  storm  on 
the  19th. 

The  1st  Division  had  very  responsible  work  on  the  second 
night  of  the  siege,  for  when  darkness  had  set  in  the  lirst  parallel 
had  to  be  made  tenable,  and  the  three  batteries  in  front  of  it 
developed.  Owing  to  the  very  powerful  artillery  of  the  besieged, 
it  was  settled  that  the  batteries  were  to  be  made  of  exceptional 
strength  and  thickness — with  a  parapet  of  no  less  than  18  feet 
breadth  at  the  top.  To  procure  the  necessary  earth  it  was 
determined  that  an  exterior  ditch  should  be  dug  in  front  of 
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them,  and  that  their  floor  (terre-plmn)  should  be  sunk  8  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  hilkidc  within.  A  row  of  large  gabions 
was  placed  in  front  of  the  exterior  ditch  to  give  cover  to  the 
men  digging  it, 

Ctieat  progress  was  made  with  the  wc^  under  cover  of  the 
nighty  but  when  morning  came  the  besieged,  whose  fire  had 
been  at  haphaaaid  during  the  night,  could  see  the  works  and 
commenced  to  shoot  more  accurately.  A  curious  eontreUmps 
was  discovered  at  dawn.  By  some  miscalculation  the  locality 
of  the  left-hand  battery  had  been  laid  out  a  little  too  far  to  the 
east,  so  that  half  its  front  was  blocked  by  the  rums  of  the 
Redout  Henaud.  This,  of  course,  was  the  effect  of  working 
in  pitch  darkness,  when  the  outline  of  that  work  was  invisible 
even  from  a  score  or  so  of  yards  away.  Possibly  the  error 
may  have  originated  from  the  fact  that,  early  in  the  night,  the 
directing  engineer  offici  r.  Captain  Ross,  was  killed  by  a  flanking 
shot  from  the  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Thus  the  men  con« 
stoucting  the  battery  had  been  deprived  of  all  superior  direction. 
In  the  morning  Colonel  Fletcher  directed  that  the  east  end  of 
the  battery  should  have  no  guns ;  the  five  which  should  have 
been  placed  there  were  to  be  transferred  to  the  right-hand 
battery,  which  thus  became  designed  for  sixteen  guns  instead 
of  eleven 

On  the  lOth-llth  January,  when  the  4th  Division  had  charge 
of  the  trenches  the  first  parallel  was  nearly  completed,  the 
batteries  continued  to  be  built  up,  marrazine  emplacenii  nts  were 
constructed  in  them,  and  a  treneii  of  eommunieatinn  Ik  }  wren 
them  was  laid  out.  When  daylight  revealed  to  the  French  the 
exact  situation  of  the  three  batteries,  which  were  now  showing 
quite  clearly,  a  very  fierce  fire  was  opened  on  them,  the  rest  of 
the  works  being  neglected.  The  losses,  which  had  hitherto 
been  insignificant,  began  to  grow  heavy,  and  so  many  men  were 
hit  in  the  exterior  trenches,  which  were  being  dug  in  front  of 
each  battery,  that  Wellington  and  Colonel  Fletcher  gave  orders 

*  This  miatake  it  aeknowlcdged  in  Jones^f  SUgett  i.  p.  190,  and  much 
commented  on  by  Burgoyne  [I^e  and  Corretpondenee,  i.  p.  101],  who 

crrmplaltis  thot  an  immense  amount  of  work  was  wasted,  two  nights' 
diecring  put  in.  t!ir  tcrrc-plain  levelled,  and  even  aome  platlomw  laid, 
belore  the  error  wa«  detected. 
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that  they  should  be  discontinued.  Heavy  damage  was  done 
to  the  batteries  themselves — ^the  Fveneh  adopted  a  system  of 
firing  simultaneous  flights  of  shells  with  long  fuses  at  given 

points,  *  of  which  several  falling  together  upon  the  parapets 
blew  away  in  an  instant  the  work  of  whole  hours.' 

On  the  llth-12th,  with  the  8rd  Division  in  charge,  the  work 
was  continued  ;  the  platforms  were  placed  in  the  batteries,  and 
the  splinter-proof  tiniben*  laid  over  the  magazine  emplacements. 
But  half  the  exertion  of  the  men  had  to  be  expended  in  repairs : 
as  each  section  of  the  batteries  was  completed,  part  of  it  was 
ruined  by  the  besiegers'  shells.  *  The  nights  were  long  and  bitter 
cold,  and  the  men  could  not  decently  be  kept  worktQg  for  twelve 
bouis  on  end  especially  when  it  was  considered  that  they 
bad  to  march  four  or  five  mfles  from  their  camps  to  the  trenches 
before  commencing  their  task  of  digging,  so  that  they  did  not 
arrive  fresh  on  the  ground.  Reliefs  were  therefore  arranged  to 
exchange  duty  at  one  hour  after  midnight,  so  that  no  man  was 
at  work  for  more  than  lialf  of  the  cold  horns  of  d  iikness. 

On  the  l*2lh-l.'ith,  with  the  Light  Division  dmng  its  second 
turn  at  the  front,  the  batteries  were  nearly  completed,  despite 
of  much  heart-breaking^  toil  at  repairs.  Wellinj^on,  before 
starting  the  task  of  battering,  put  the  problem  to  Colonel 
Fletcher  as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  breach  the  walls 
with  the  batteries  in  the  first  parallel,  or  whether  these  would 
only  be  useful  for  subduing  the  fire  of  the  besieged,  and  the 
actual  breaching  would  have  to  be  accomplished  by  another 
set  of  batteries,  to  be  placed  in  a  second  parallel  which  was,  as 
yet,  contemplated  but  not  begun.  Fletcher,  after  some  oogita^ 
tion,  replied  that  he  thought  it  could  be  done,  though  Ney,  in 
the  siege  of  1810,  had  failed  in  such  a  project,  and  had  breached 
the  walls  with  batteries  in  situations  much  farther  forward. 
'W'cliington's  inquiry  was  dictated  by  his  doubt  as  to  whether 
Marmont  and  Dorsenne  might  not  be  in  a  position  to  appear 
with  a  heavy  relieving  force,  before  a  second  parallel  could  be 
thrown  up.  There  were,  as  yet,  no  signs  of  such  a  danger  ;  the 
enemy  having  apparently  been  taken  completely  unawares  by 
the  opening  of  the  siege.  But  if  the  second  parallel  advanced 
iio  faster  in  proportion  than  the  first,  and  had  to  be  built  on 

'  Boxfoyae,  i.  p.  16S. 
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mw^  more  dangeioiis  ground,  it  was  dear  that  there  was  a  risk 
ol  its  taking  an  inordinate  time  to  oomjdete*  On  Fletcher's 
condusion  bdng  made,  Wellington  decided  that  he  would  tiy 
to  bieadi  the  walk  with  his  original  batteries,  hut  would  push 
forward  a  second  paralld  also:  if  Marmont  and  Dorsenne 
showed  signs  of  rapid  concentration,  he  would  try  to  storm  the 
place  before  the  trenches  were  pressed  forward  to  the  neip;hbour- 
hood  of  the  walls.  If  they  did  not,  he  would  proceed  in  more 
regular  style,  build  a  second  and  perhaps  a  third  parallel,  with 
batteries  close  to  the  enceinfe.  and  end  by  blowing  in  the 
counterscarp,  and  aiisaulting  from  close  quarters. 

This  resolution  having  been  formed,  Wellington  ordered  the 
second  parallel  to  be  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  18th-14th» 
with  the  1st  Division  in  charge.  Despite  of  a  heavy  fire  from 
the  French,  who  discovered  (by  throwing  fire-balls)  that  men 
were  at  work  in  front  of  the  first  parallel,  an  approach  by  flying 
sap  was  pushed  out,  from  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  original 
trenches,  down  the  slope  which  separates  the  Great  from  the 
Lesser  Teson,  and  a  short  length  of  excavation  was  made  on  the 
western  end  of  the  latter  height,  enough  to  allow  of  a  small 
guard  finding  cover.  This  move  brought  the  besiegers  very  close 
to  the  fortified  convent  of  Santji  Cruz,  outside  the  north-western 
walls  of  the  cih',  and  lest  it  should  jrive  trouble  during  the 
succeeding  operations  Wellington  ordered  it  to  be  stormed. 
The  troops  employed  were  800  volunteers  from  tiie  Line  brigade 
of  the  German  Legion  and  one  company  of  the  5/60th.  They 
broke  down  the  palisades  of  the  convent  with  axes,  under 
a  heavy  fire,  and  as  they  entered  the  small  garrison  fled  with 
some  loss.  That  of  the  stormers  was  6  killed  and  1  officer  and 
88  men  wounded  \  Only  by  dearing  the  F^nch  out  of  this  post 
could  the  zig-zags  leading  down  from  the  first  to  the  second 
paralld  be  completed  without  paying  a  heavy  price  in  lives,  for 
the  musketry  of  the  convent  would  have  enfiladed  them  in 
several  places.  The  same  night  the  siege-guns,  which  had 
reached  the  camp  on  the  11th,  were  moved  into  the  three 
batteries. 

*  See  SdkweitllBger*8  History  of  the  German  Legion^  i.  p.  858.  Jones 
(Sirfies,  i.  p.  125)  if  quite  wraog  in  saying  that  the  oonvent  was  cairied 
'  wiUi  no  loM.* 
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Next  day  (January  14-15)  was  a  very  lively  one.  General 
Barric  was  convinced  that  the  establishment  of  a  sc  cuiid 
parallel  on  the  Lesser  Teson,  only  200  yards  from  his  walls, 
must  not  be  allowed  at  any  cost,  and  executed  a  sortie  with 
500  men,  all  that  he  could  spare  from  the  garrison.  He  (very 
cleverly)  chose  for  his  time  the  hour  (11  a.m.)  when  the  4th 
Divinion  was  relieving  the  workmen  of  the  Fii&t,  for,  as  Jones 
Temsurksy  '  a  bad  custom  prevailed  that  as  soon  as  the  division 
to  be  relieved  saw  the  relieving  division  advancing,  the  guaids 
and  workmen  were  withdrawn  from  the  trenches,  and  the  works 
were  left  untenanted  for  some  time  during  the  relief,  which  the 
Ftench  could  observe  fiom  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral,  where 
there  was  always  an  officer  on  the  look-out.* 

The  sortie  recaptured  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz,  swept  along 
the  second  ])iiiallcl,  where  it  upset  the  gabions  and  shovelled 
in  some  of  the  <.  arth,  and  then  made  a  dash  at  the  first  parallel, 
where  it  might  have  done  much  mischief  in  the  batteries  if 
General  Graham  and  the  engineer  oHieer  on  duty  had  not 
collected  a  few  belated  workmen  of  the  24th  and  42nd,  who 
made  a  stand  behind  the  parapet,  and  opened  a  fire  wiiich 
checked  the  advance  till  the  relieving  division  came  running 
up  from  the  rear.  The  Fieneh  then  turned  and  retired  with 
little  loss  into  the  place. 

The  advanced  parallel  and  Santa  Cruz  were  not  reoccupied 
while  daylight  lasted,  but  at  about  4.80  in  the  afternoon  the 
three  batteries  opened  with  the  27  guns,  which  had  been  placed 
in  them.  Two  18-pounders  in  the  left  battery  were  directed 
against  thL-  convent  of  San  Francisco,  the  rest  agaiiist  the 
northern  part  of  the  city,  on  the  same  point  where  Ney's  breach 
had  been  made  in  1810,  Of  the  gunnt  i  s,  130  in  number,  nearly 
300  were  Portuguese  The  fire  opened  so  late  in  the  day 
that  by  the  time  that  it  was  growing  steady  and  accurate 
dusk  fell,  and  it  was  impossible  to  judge  what  its  future  effect 
would  be. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  big  guns  were  ^ent,  the  work  of  pre- 
paring for  the  nearer  approach  was  resumed  after  dark.  The 
most  important  move  on  the  night  of  the  14tli-15th  was  the 
storming  of  the  convent  of  San  FVancisco  by  three  companies 

'  See  Dickson  Papers,  Jan.  1S12. 
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of  the  40th  regiment.  The  garrison  made  little  lesistanoe,  and 
retired,  abandoning  three  guns  and  two  wounded  men*  Imme- 
diately afterwards  the  posts  in  the  neighbouring  suburb  were 
all  withdrawn  by  Barrie,  who  considered  that  he  could  not 

afford  to  lose  nitii  from  his  siiiali  force  in  the  defence  of  outlying 
\V()]  ks,  when  liis  full  strength  was  neeikii  for  the  holding  of  the 
town  itseiL  Santa  Cruz,  on  tlie  other  side,  though  recovered  in 
the  morning,  was  abandoned  on  this  same  nit?ht  for  identical 
reasons.  The  Frencli  general  was  probably  wise,  but  it  was 
a  great  profit  to  the  besi^^rs  to  be  relieved  from  the  flanking 
fire  of  both  these  convents,  which  would  have  enfiladed  the 
two  ends  of  the  second  paraJleL  That  work  itself  was  re< 
occupied  under  the  cover  of  the  night :  the  gabions  upset  during 
the  sortie  of  the  morning  were  replaced,  and  much  digging  was 
done  behind  them.  The  srig-zags  of  the  approach  from  the 
upper  trenches  on  the  Great  Teson  were  deepened  and  improved. 
All  this  was  accomplished  under  a  hca\'y  fire  from  the  guns  on 
the  northern  walls,  which  were  so  elose  to  the  seeond  parallel 
that  their  shells,  even  in  the  dark,  did  eon  idt  i  iblt  daioage. 

When  da\  dawin  d  on  the  15th,  the  breaelung  batteries  on  the 
Great  'I'eson  opened  again  with  excellent  effect.  Their  fire  was 
concentrated  on  the  rebuilt  wall  of  the  eticeitUey  where  the 
French  breach  of  1810  had  been  mended.  It  was  necessary  to 
batter  both  the  town  wall  proper  and  the  fausae-braye  below  it, 
so  as  to  make,  as  it  were,  an  upper  and  a  lower  breach,  corre- 
sponding to  each  other,  in  the  two  stages  of  the  enceinie.  It 
wfll  be  remembered  that,  as  was  explained  in  our  narrative  of 
the  French  siege  \  the  mediaeval  ramparts  of  the  old  wall 
showed  well  above  the  eighteenth-century  fauste-'braye  which 
ran  around  and  below  them,  while  the  latter  was  equally  visible 
above  the  glacis,  which,  owing  to  the  downward  slope  from 
the  Little  Teson,  gave  much  less  protection  than  N\  as  ^liable 
to  the  work  beluiid  it.  The  French  breacli  had  l)Leii  earefully 
biiill  up;  but,  lime  being  scarce  in  the  neiglibourhofKl,  the 
mortar  used  in  its  repairs  had  been  of  inferior  quality,  little 
better  than  clay  in  many  places.  The  stones,  therefore,  had 

*  See  vol.  Ui.  p.  S89.  The  illiistmtion  of  Rodrigo  on  the  morning 
after  the  stonn,  ioserted  to  Itoe  page  178  of  thia  voluine,  ihowa  the 
facts  accdlently. 
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never  set  into  a  solid  inass^  even  eighteen  months  after  they 
had  been  laid,  and  began  to  fly  freely  under  the  continuous 
battering. 

The  breaching  being  so  successful  from  the  first,  Wellington 
resolved  to  hurry  on  his  operations,  though  there  were  still  no 
signs  that  ManiiDiil  or  Dorscnnc  was  about  to  attempt  any 
relief  of  the  garrison.  Yet  it  was  ecrtaiu  that  they  must  be  on 
the  move,  and  every  day  saved  would  render  the  prospeet  of 
their  iiiterferenee  less  imnunent.  Accordingly  it  was  settled 
that  the  second  parallel  should  be  completed,  and  that,  if 
possible,  more  batteries  should  be  placed  in  it,  but  that  it  was 
to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  the  base  from  which  an  assault 
should  be  delivered  than  as  the  ground  from  which  the  main 
part  of  the  breaching  work  was  to  be  done.  That  was  to  be 
accomplished  from  the  original  parallel  on  the  Great  Teson,  and 
one  mofe  battery  was  marked  out  on  this  hill,  dose  to  the 
Redout  Renaud,  but  a  little  lower  down  the  slope,  and  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  three  original  batteries.  From  this  new 
structure,  whose  ereetion  would  have  been  impossible  so  long 
as  San  Francisco  was  still  held  by  the  l  iviieh,  Wellington 
proposed  to  batter  a  second  \\  (  ak  point  in  the  enceinte,  a 
mediaeval  tower  three  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  original 
breaeh.  All  the  attention  of  the  French  being  concentrated  on 
the  work  in  the  second  parallel,  this  new  battery  (No.  4)  was 
easily  completed  and  armed  in  three  days,  and  was  ready  to 
open  on  its  objective  on  January  18th. 

Meanwhile  the  completion  of  the  second  parallel  proved 
a  difficult  and  rather  costly  business.  By  Wellington's  special 
orders  all  the  energies  of  the  British  batteries  were  devoted  to 
breaching,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  subdue  the  fire  of  those 
parts  of  the  eneHnie  which  bore  upon  the  trenches,  but  were 
far  from  the  points  selected  for  assault.  Hence  the  French, 
undisturbed  by  any  return,  were  able  to  shoot  fast  and  furiously 
at  the  advanced  works,  and  searched  the  second  parallel  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  completed  on  tiie  18th,  and  two  gtms  were 
brought  down  into  a  battery  built  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
Little  Teson,  only  180  yards  from  the  walls.  An  attempt  to 
sap  forward  from  the  western  end  of  the  second  parallel,  so  as 
to  get  a  lodgement  a  little  nearer  to  the  place»  was  completely 
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foiled  by  the  incessant  fiie  of  grape  kept  up  on  the  sap-head. 
After  many  workmen  bad  been  killed,  the  endeavour  to  push 
forward  at  this  point  was  abandoned,  such  an  advance  forming 
no  essential  part  of  Wellington^B  scheme.  The  enemy's  fire  on 
the  second  parallel  was  made  somewhat  less  effective  on  the 
16th-18th  by  digging  rifle-pits  in  front  of  the  parallel,  from 
which  pit  kc  (1  marksmen  kept  up  a  carefully  aimed  fusillade  on  the 
embrasures  of  the  guns  to  left  and  right  of  the  breach.  Many 
artillerymen  were  sliot  tliroiigh  the  head  while  serving  their 
pieces,  and  the  discharges  became  less  incessant  and  much  less 
accurate*  But  the  Arc  of  the  besieged  was  never  subdued,  and 
the  riflemen  in  the  pits  suffered  very  heavy  casualties. 

The  18th  may  be  described  as  the  crucial  day  of  the  siege. 
The  new  battery  (No.  4)  on  the  Greater  Teson  opened  that 
morning  against  the  towerwhich  hadbeen  chosen  as  its  objective. 
By  noon  it  was  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  and  at  dusk  all  its 
upper  part  fell  forward  *  like  an  avalanche,*  as  the  governor 
says  in  his  re  port,  and  covered  all  the  platform  of  the  fauMe'bra^ 
below.  Barrie  remarks  that  this  point  was  admirably  chosen 
by  Wellington's  engineers,  '  it  was  uiiique  in  the  enceinte  for  the 
facilities  which  it  offered  for  breaching  and  the  difficulties  for 
defence.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  walls  are  lowest,  the 
parapet  thinnest,  and  the  platforms  both  of  the  ramparts  and 
the  fausse-braye  narrowest.  Moreover  here  had  been  situated 
the  gun  which  best  flanked  the  original  great  breach 

The  garrison  found  it  impossible  either  to  repair  the  breaches 
or  to  dear  away  the  debris  which  had  fallen  from  them.  All 
that  could  be  done  was  to  commence  retrenchments  and 
inner  defences  behind  t^^m.  This  was  done  with  some  effect 
at  the  great  breach,  where  cuts  were  made  in  the  ramparts  on 
each  side  of  the  demolished  section,  parapets  thrown  up  behind 
the  cuts,  and  two  24-pounders  dragged  into  position  to  fire 
laterally  into  the  lip  of  the  easy  slojx?  of  debris  which  trended 
up  tu  the  ruined  wall.  At  the  second  or  smaller  breach  much 
less  was  accompiished — the  warning  was  short,  for  it  had  never 
been  guessed  that  this  tower  was  to  be  battered,  and  the  space 
upon  whic  hwork  could  be  done  was  very  limited.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  naiiowness  of  the  gap  might  be  its  protection— it  was 
'  See  Baiii€*«  veport  in  appendix  to  Betanas,  Iv.  p.  M. 
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Init  a  seam  in  the  wsJl  compaied  with  the  gaping  void  at  the 
first  and  greater  breach. 
On  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  fire  was  recommenced,  with 

some  little  assistance  from  the  two  jfuns  which  had  now  begun 
to  work  Ir<im  the  advanced  battery  in  the  second  paraili  1,  The 
breaches  continued  to  erumble:  that  at  the  tower  looked  as 
easy  in  slope  (though  not  nearly  so  broad)  as  that  at  the  original 
poiiU  of  attack,  and  an  incessant  fire  all  d:\y  kept  th(  (  ik  my 
from  making  any  repairs.  No  more  could  be  done  for  the 
breaches,  wherefore  Wellington  ordered  that  some  of  the  siege- 
guna  should  turn  their  attention  to  silencing  the  French  fire 
from  the  remoter  points  of  the  nc^em  wall.  Several  of  their 
gmi8  were  dismounted :  but  even  by  dusk  there  were  many  still 
making  reply. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  prevent  the  assault  from  being 
delivered,  ^ce  it  had  been  settled  that  no  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  sap  up  nearer  the  walls,  or  to  blow  in  the  counterscarp. 
Wellington  wrote  his  elaborate  directions  for  the  storm  sitting 
under  cover  in  a  trench  of  one  of  I  lie  advanced  approaches,  to 
w  liieh  he  had  descended  in  order  to  get  the  closest  possible  view 
of  the  fortress  ^. 

The  orders  were  as  follows.  The  chosen  time  was  seven 
o'clock,  an  hour  sufllciently  dark  to  allow  the  troops  to  get 
forward  without  bcin^r  seen  as  they  filled  the  trenches,  yet  soon 
enough  after  mghtfall  to  prevent  the  French  from  doing  any 
appreciable  repairs  to  the  breaches  under  cover  of  the  dark. 

The  main  assaults  were  to  be  delivered  by  the  ard  Division 
on  the  great  breach,  and  by  the  Light  Division  on  the  lesser 
breach*  There  were  also  to  be  two  false  attacks  delivered  by 
small  bodies  of  Portuguese  troops,  with  the  purpose  of  distract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  besieged  to  points  remote  from  the 
main  assault :  either  of  them  might  be  turned  into  serious 
attempts  at  escalade  if  the  eireumstanees  favoured. 

The  two  brigarles  of  the  .*^rd  Division  were  given  two  separate 
Ways  of  approaching  the  main  breach.  Canipbell's  brigade 
[25/5th»  77th,  2/88rd,  94th],  after  detaching  the  2/88rd  to  line 
the  second  parallel,  and  to  keep  up  a  continual  dre  on  the  walls, 
was  to  assemble  behind  the  ruined  convent  of  Santa  Crua. 

*  Joiim*8  SUg!B»t  i.  p*  18T. 
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Debouching  from  thence,  the  S^5th,  turning  to  the  right,  weie 
to  make  for  the  place  where  the  counterscarp  (covering  the 
whole  north  front)  joined  with  the  body  of  the  place,  under  the 
castle  and  not  far  from  the  river.  They  were  to  hew  down  tibe 
gate  by  which  the  ditch  was  entered,  jump  down  into  it,  and 
from  thence  scale  the  faussc-braye  by  ladders,  of  which  a  dozen, 
25  feet  lonp,  were  issued  to  them.  It  was  probable  that  there 
would  be  few  French  found  here,  as  the  point  was  500  yards 
west  of  tiie  main  breach.  After  establishing  themselves  upon 
the  fausse-brayCy  they  were  to  scour  it  eastward,  clearing  off  any 
parties  of  the  enetny  that  might  be  found  upon  it,  and  to  push 
for  the  breach,  where  they  would  meet  the  main  assaulting 
column.  The  94th  were  to  make  a  similar  dash  at  the  ditch, 
half-way  between  the  point  allotted  to  the  5th  and  the  breach, 
but  not  to  mount  the  faxun-braye :  they  were  to  move  to  their 
left  along  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  clearing  away  any  palisades  or 
other  obstacles  that  might  be  found  in  it,  and  finally  to  join  the 
main  column.  The  77th  was  to  form  the  brigade-reserve,  and 
support  where  necessary. 

Mackinnt>ii\  Ijiigade  was  to  undertake  the  frontal  storm  of 
the  great  breach.  Its  three  battalions  (l/45th,  74th,  l/88th) 
were  to  be  preceded  by  a  detachment  of  180  sappers  carrying 
hay-ba^s,  w^hich  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  ditch  to  make  the 
leap  down  more  easy.  The  head  of  the  column  was  to  be 
formed  by  300  volunteers  from  all  the  battalions,  then  came 
the  main  body  in  the  ir  usual  brigade  order,  the  l/45th  leading. 
Power's  Portuguese  (9th  and  21st  Line)  formed  the  divisional 
reserve,  and  were  to  be  brought  down  to  the  second  parallel 
when  Mackinnon's  column  had  ascended  the  breach. 

A  support  on  the  left  flank  of  the  breach  was  to  be  provided 
by  three  companies  of  the  95th,  detached  from  the  laght  Divi- 
sion, who,  starting  from  beside  the  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
were  to  carry  out  the  same  functions  that  were  assigned  to  the 
94th  on  the  other  side,  viz.  to  descend  into  the  ditch  lialf-way 
between  the  two  breaches,  and  proceed  aIon<T  its  bottom, 
removing  any  obstacles  found,  till  they  joined  Mackinnon's 
brigade  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Craulurd,  with  the  rest  of  the  Light  Division,  which  was  to 
move  from  the  left  of  San  Francisco,  was  to  make  the  attack 
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on  the  lesser  breach.  The  stonrnng-oolumn  was  to  be  formed 
of  Vandeleur^s  brigade  (]/52nd  and  t/$2xA^  four  companies  of 
the  l/95th,  and  the  8rd  Ca^adores)*  Barnard's  brigade  was  to 
form  the  reserve,  and  to  dose  in  towards  the  place  when  the 

leading  brigade  should  reach  the  ditch.  The  division  was  to 
detach  marksmen  (four  companie  s  of  the  95th)  who  were  to 
keep  up  a  lire  upon  the  enemy  uii  the  walls,  just  as  the  2/88rd 
did  for  the  8rd  Division.  A  provision  of  hay-bags  carried  by 
ca^adores  was  made,  in  tin,  same  fashion  as  at  the  great  brt  ach. 

The  two  subsidiary  false  attacks  were  to  be  made — one  by 
Pack's  Portuguese  (1st  and  16th  regiments)  on  the  outworks 
of  the  gate  of  Santiago  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  town,  the 
Other  by  O'Toole's  Portuguese  battalion  (2nd  Ca^adores)^ 
headed  by  the  light  company  of  the  2/88rd)  on  the  outwork 
below  the  castle,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Agueda*  This  column 
would  have  to  rush  the  bridge,  which  the  French  had  left 
unbroken,  because  it  was  completely  commanded  by  the  castle 
and  other  works  immediately  above  it.  Both  the  Portuguese 
columns  carried  ladders,  and  were  authorized  to  attempt  an 
escalade,  if  they  met  Httle  or  no  resistance  at  points  so  remote 
from  the  breaches,  as  was  quite  possible. 

Both  the  Light  and  3rd  Divisions  were  fresh  troops  that 
night,  as  the  4th  Division  lia(i  been  in  charge  of  the  trenches 
on  the  19th.  TIk'  stormers  marched  straight  up  from  their 
distant  camps  to  the  starting-points  assigned  to  them  in  the 
afternoon.  The  news  that  the  Light  Division  had  moved  to  the 
front  out  of  its  turn  was  the  clearest  indication  to  the  whole 
army  that  the  assault  was  fixed  for  that  night. 

A  few  minutes  before  seven  o'clock  the  storm  began,  by  the 
sudden  rush  of  the  2/^th,  under  Major  Ridge,  from  behind 
the  convent  of  Santa  Cms,  across  the  open  ground  towards  the 
ditch  on  their  left  of  the  castle.  The  governor  had  expected 
no  attack  from  this  side,  the  troops  on  tlie  walls  were  few,  and 
it  was  only  under  a  very  scattering  fire  that  the  battalion 
hewed  down  the  gate  in  the  paHsades,  got  down  into  the  ditch, 
and  then  planted  their  ladders  agamst  the  famse-braye.  They 
irere  estabhshed  upon  it  within  five  minutes  of  their  start,  and 
then,  turning  to  their  left,  drove  along  its  platform,  chasing 
before  them  a  few  small  parties  of  the  enemy.  In  this  way  they 
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goon  arrived  at  the  heap  of  ruins  representing  the  spot  where 
fofosse-hraiife  and  inner  mdl  had  been  wellnigh  battered  into  <me 
common  mass  of  debris.  Here  they  found  the  94th,  who  had 
entered  the  ditch  at  the  same  time  as  themselves,  but  a  little 

to  their  left,  and  had  met  with  equally  feeble  resistance,  already 
beginning  to  mount  the  lower  slopes  of  the  breach.  Thus  by 
a  curious  chance  these  two  subsidiary  columns  arrived  at  the 
crucial  point  a  little  before  the  forlorn  hope  of  tlie  niauj  storming- 
colunin.  Mackinnon's  bii<:a(l(\  starting  from  the  parallels,  had 
to  chmb  over  the  parapi  ts  of  tlie  trenches,  and  to  cross  rougher 
ground  than  the  5th  and  94th :  they  were  also  hindered  by  the 
tremendous  fire  opened  upon  them :  all  the  attention  of  the 
French  had  been  concentrated  on  them  from  the  first,  as  their 
route  and  their  destination  were  obvious.  Hence,  unlike 
Campbell's  battalions,  they  suffered  heavily  before  they  crossed 
the  glacis,  and  they  were  delayed  a  little  by  waiting  for  the 
hay-bags  which  were  to  help  their  descent.  When  the  storming* 
party,  under  Major  Manners  of  the  74th,  reached  the  breach, 
it  was  already  co\  ered  by  men  of  the  5th  and  0  Vth.  The  whole, 
mixed  together,  scrambled  up  the  higher  part  of  the  debris 
under  a  deadly  fire,  and  reached  the  li|>  of  the  breach,  where 
they  found  before  them  a  sixteen-foot  drop  into  the  level  of  the 
city,  on  to  ground  covered  with  entanglements,  Ix  ams,  chcvaux 
de  frise,  and  other  obstacles  accuAiulated  there  by  the  prescience 
of  the  governor.  On  each  flank,  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
wall,  was  a  cutting,  surmounted  by  a  parapet,  on  which  was 
mounted  a  24-pounder  firing  grape  downwards  on  to  them. 

Tlie  head  of  the  column  had  scarcely  gained  the  lip  of  the 
breach  when  it  was  raked  by  the  simultaneous  discharge  of 
these  two  guns,  which  absolutely  exterminated  the  knot  of  men 
at  its  head.  At  the  same  time  an  explosion  took  place  lower 
down,  from  some  powder-bags  which  the  enemy  had  left  among 
the  debris  ;iikI  fired  by  means  of  a  train.  The  impetus  of  the 
column  was  checked,  and  it  was  some  little  time  before  more 
men  fought  their  way  up  to  the  summit  :  a  second  discharge 
from  the  two  flanking;  fjims  made  havoc  of  these,  and  shut  in  by 
the  cuts,  upon  a  space  of  about  100  feet  wide,  with  the  imprac* 
ticable  descent  into  the  town  in  front,  the  assailants  came  to 
a  stand  again.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to  cross 
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the  cats,  and  storm  the  parapets  behind  them.  This  was  dont 

at  both  ends  :  on  the  one  side  u  sinal!  party  of  the  88th,  throw- 
ing down  their  muskets,  so  as  to  iiave  hands  to  climb  with, 
scrambled  over  the  gap  and  slew  with  their  bayonets  the  gunners 
at  the  left-hand  gun,  before  they  could  fire  a  third  round  :  they 
were  followed  by  many  men  of  the  5th,  and  a  footing  was 
gained  on  the  ramparts  behind  the  obstacle^.  On  the  right 
flank  Major  Wylde,  the  brigade-major  of  Maddmion's  brigade, 
found  a  few  planks  which  the  French  had  been  using  to  bridge 
the  cut  before  the  stormy  and  which  tluy  had  thrown  down  but 
neglected  to  remove*  These  were  rehud  in  haste,  and  a  mass  of 
men  of  the  45th  rushed  across  them  under  a  dreadful  fire,  and 
forced  the  right*hand  retrenchment.  The  garrison,  giving  way 
at  both  ends,  fired  a  mine  prepared  under  a  postern  of  the 
upper  waU  as  they  retired  ^.  This  produced  an  explosion  much 
more  deadly  than  the  one  at  the  commencement  of  the  storm  ; 
it  slew  among  others  General  Mackinnon,  the  senior  bri<ra(iier 
of  the  8rd  Division,  whose  body  was  found  thrown  some 
distance  away  and  much  blackened  witii  powder. 

Meanwhile,  even  before  the  fighting  at  tiie  great  breach  was 
over,  the  fate  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been  settled  at  another 
point.  The  storm  of  tlie  lesser  breach  by  the  Light  Division 
had  been  successful,  after  a  shorter  fight  and  with  much  less 
loss  of  blood.  VandeleuT*s  brigade  here  conducted  the  assault, 
headed  by  800  volunteers  from  the  three  British  regiments  of 
the  division  under  Major  George  Napier  of  the  52nd :  Lieutenant 
Gurwood  of  the  same  regiment  had  the  forlorn  hope  of  25  men. 
The  column  did  not  come  under  fire  for  some  time  after  leaving 
cover,  l)ut  the  assault  hud  been  expected,  and  a  keen  watch 
was  btiiig  kept.  Nevertheless  tlie  ditch  was  reached  without 
any  great  loss,  and  the  stormers  k'aped  in,  unaided  for  the  most 
part  by  the  hay-bags  which  150  of  Elder's  ca^adores  were  to 

For  a  lively  aocoont  of  this  exploit  see  Giattaa**  WUh  Ike  Onmmigjki 
Rtmgertt  p.  154. 

"  Many  narratives  speak  of  General  Mackinnon  as  being  killed  by  the 
fir«»t  explosion,  and  others  (inclu din Wellington's  dispatch)  call  the  second 
«  \ plosion  that  of  an  expense  magazine  tired  by  accident.  Barrio's  report, 
however,  settles  the  fact  that  it  was  a  regular  mine :  and  lor  Muckinnon*s 
death  ^fier  ttm  itimning  of  Uie  ente  I  folow  the  oanathre  by  an  eye- 
witnen  appended  at  the  end  of  the  genenTi  dlaiy* 
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hatre  cast  down  for  them»  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Portuguese 

were  late  in  arriving  They  then  began  to  plant  their  ladders, 
but  the  forlorn  hupe  went  wrong  in  an  odd  way,  for  moving  too 
far  to  the  left  along  the  yWim^-ferai/^  they  seranihltd  up  and  ov  er 
a  traverse  ^  which  had  beta  built  across  it,  so  finding  themselves 
still  on  the  same  level.  The  head  of  the  main  storming  party 
was  better  directed,  and  poured  up  the  breach,  which  was  very 
narrow  but  clean  and  clear  :  the  only  obstacle  at  its  head  was  a 
disabled  gon  placed  horizontally  across  the  gap.  Another  piece, 
stiU  in  working  order,  had  a  diagonal  view  of  the  whole  slope. 
The  first  discharge  of  this  gun,  crammed  with  grape,  shattered 
the  head  of  the  column :  Major  Napier  was  dashed  down  with 
a  mangled  ann.  Colonel  Colbome,  who  was  leading  the  62nd, 
got  a  ball  in  the  shoulder,  and  several  other  officers  felL  At 
about  the  same  moment  General  Craufurd,  who  was  standing 
on  tile  glacis  above  the  ditch,  directing  the  movements  of  the 
supports,  received  a  bullet  w  liieh  }iassi  d  through  his  arm,  broke 
two  ribs,  and  finally  lodged  in  his  spine.  By  his  mortal  liurt 
and  the  almost  simultaneous  wounding  of  his  senior  brigadier, 
Vandeleur,  the  command  of  the  Light  Division  ])assed  to 
Andrew  Barnard  of  the  Q&th^  who  was  leading  the  rear 
brigade. 

But  the  division  had  been  started  on  its  way  up  the  breach, 
and  the  gun  on  its  flank  got  no  second  opportunity  to  fire.  After 
its  first  discharge  the  survivors  at  the  head  of  the  column,  now 
led  by  Uniacke  and  W.  Johnston  both  of  the  95th,  dashed 
furiously  up  the  remaining  few  feet  of  debris  and  reached  the 
summit.  The  voltigeurs  facing  them  broke  before  the  onset, 
and  since  there  were  here  no  traverses  or  cuts  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  troops  to  right  or  left  as  they  reached  their 
goal,  many  hundreds  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  ramparts 

*  Several  narrators  accuse  them  of  shirking,  but  Geo.  Napier  writes 
{Life,  p.  215),  *  Neither  Elder  nor  his  exoeUent  regiment  were  Ukdy  to 
neglect  any  duty,  and  I  am  sure  the  Mame  rested  deewhere,  for  George 
Elder  was  alwajn  ready  for  nny  service/  Compare  George  Simmoii8*8 
autobiography — possibly  he  put  things  out  by  ordering  the  Portuguese 
con))>uny  to  cnrry  the-  ladders,  which  he  clearly  was  not  authorized  to  do. 
[A  British  Rijienum,  p.  221. J 

'  Some  narrators  say  a  low  ravelin,  tmt  the  beet  authority  le  in  favour 
of  its  liaving  been  a  traverse. 
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on  each  side  of  the  breach*  The  men  of  the  62ml  wheeled  to  the 
left  and  swept  the  lamparts  as  far  as  the  SaLunanca  gate>  which 
they  found  walled  up :  the  48rd  and  Bifies  turned  to  the  right, 
and  came  upon  the  Fkench  retreating  from  the  great  breach, 
where  the  8rd  Division  were  just  bursting  through.  Some  of 
them  arrived  just  in  time  to  suffer  from  the  fhial  explosion 
which  killed  Mackiunon  aiid  su  many  of  his  brigade  ^. 

With  their  line  forced  in  two  places  simultaneously,  the 
gfurison  could  do  no  more  :  there  was  a  little  fighting?  in  the 
streets,  but  not  much.  The  majority  of  the  garrison  retired 
to  the  Plaza  Mayor  in  iruiit  of  the  castle,  and  there  laid  down 
their  arms  in  mass.  At  the  same  time  the  two  Portuguese 
subsidiary  attacks  had  succeeded.  O'Toole's  ca9adores,  headed 
by  the  light  company  of  the  2/88rd9  had  not  only  captured  by 
escalade  the  outwork  against  which  they  were  directed,  but 
found  and  hewed  down  its  sally-port  by  which  they  got  entrance 
into  the  town.  Pack's  brigade,  on  the  other  side  of  the  place, 
stormed  the  redan  in  front  of  the  Santiago  gate,  and  lodged 
themselves  therein,  capturing  its  small  garrison.  The  governor 
and  his  staff  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle,  a  mediaeval  building 
with  a  lofty  square  tower  commanding  the  Agueda  budge. 
They  had  hardly  any  men  with  tiiem,  and  wisely  surrendered 
at  the  first  sununons 

Seven  thousand  excited  and  victorious  soldiers,  with  all 
traces  of  regimental  organization  lost,  were  now  scattered 
through  the  streets  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  This  was  the  first  time 
on  which  the  Peninsular  Army  had  taken  a  place  by  assault, 

'  Tlie  point  has  often  h<  (*T\  raised  as  to  whellu  r  it  nti^j  not  the  success 
of  the  Light  Division  nt  the  lesser  breach  whk  li  en  il  l  1  t ! c  :!nl  Division 
to  break  through  at  the  greater.  Some  Light  Division  (iiuni>ts  (e.g.  liarry 
Smitii)  aotually  state  that  it  mm  theif  attack  on  the  tear  of  the  defendera 
wbicfa  made  them  flineh  from  aposition  whidi  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
I  tilink  that  the  case  is  decided  in  favour  of  the  8rd  Division  by  B€lmas*8 
statement  that  the  French  fired  the  mine  at  the  prr;it  breach  only  when 
the  3rd  Division  had  got  through,  combined  witli  tfie  fact  that  the  leading 
men  of  the  Light  Division  readied  the  buck  of  the  great  breach  just  in 
time  to  suffer  from  the  explosion,  which  killed  Captain  Uniaeke  of  the  95tb 
and  a  few  othen.  Apparently,  thecefore,  the  Iweach  was  fofoed  before 
the  head  of  the        Divleion  atormera  had  come  up»  hut  only  just  before. 

*  There  is  considerable  controversy  as  to  whi^  officer  received  Barries 
auRender.  For  the  Gurwood>Mackie  diqpute  aee  note  in  Appendix. 
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and  the  consequent  oonfasion  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fore- 
seen by  any  one.  But  while  the  officers  and  the  steady  men 
were  busy  in  collecting  the  French  prisoners,  throwing  open 
the  gates,  and  seeing  to  the  transport  of  the  wounded  into 
houses,  the  baser  spirits — and  in  every  battalion,  as  Sir  John 
Colborne  remarks  ^,  there  were  m  tliosc  days  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  intorrigibles — turned  to  plunder.  The  lirst  rush  was 
to  the  central  brandy-store  of  the  garrison,  where  hundreds  got 
drunk  in  a  few  minutes,  ami  several  killed  themselves  by 
gorging  raw  spirits  wholesale.  But  while  the  mere  drunkards 
proceeded  to  swill,  and  then  turned  out  into  the  streets  firing 
objectlessl}  In  the  air,  the  calculating  rascals  set  themselves  to 
the  plunder  of  private  houses*  which  was  a  more  profitable  task 
f  hiMi  wimmagifig  fliA  Fr^nnli  niag»i«ln<i^.  Thcie  was  an  immense 

amount  of  uidioensed  pUage  and  wanton  destruction  of 
property^inexeusaUe  in  a  place  wheie  only  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  were  AfraneeiodoB^  and  the  majority  had  been 
getting  ready  to  weloome  their  deliverers.    The  officers  did 

their  best  to  restore  order,  '  the  voice  of  Sir  Thomas  Pieton 
was  heard  with  the  strength  of  twenty  trumpets  proclaiming 
damnation  to  all  and  sundry,  while  Colonels  Barnard  and 
Cameron  with  otlier  active  oHicers,  sei/t  d  the  broken  barrels  of 
muskets,  which  were  lying  about  in  great  abundance,  and 
belaboured  misdemeanants  most  unmercifully^/  But  active 
officers  could  not  be  everywhere — three  houses,  including  the 
spirit  store  in  the  great  square,  were  set  on  fire  by  drunken 
plunderers,  and  it  was  feared  that  a  conflagration  might  arise, 
which  fortunately  did  not  happen,  for  the  solid  stone  structures 
were  not  easily  kindled.  The  disorder,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  shameful  pitch  which  was  afterwards  seen  at  Badajoc  and 
St.  Sebastian.  A  competent  observer,  present  at  alt  three 
sacks,  remarks  that  *  no  town  taken  by  assault  suffered  less  than 
Ktjdiii^ro.  It  is  true  that  soldiers  of  all  regiments  got  drunk, 
pillaged,  and  made  great  noise  and  confusion  in  streets  and 
houses,  despite  of  every  exertion  of  their  olTieers  to  prevent  it. 
But  bad  and  revolting  as  such  scenes  are,  I  never  lieard  that 
either  the  French  garrison,  after  its  surrender,  or  the  inhabitants 

*  See  his  idfe  and  LeUen,  p.  886. 

*  KinoUd,  Adoemm  in  Ike       Brigade,  p.  117. 
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Buttered  personal  indi^ties  or  erudty  feom  the  troops  V  There 
were  apparently  no  lives  lost»  except  those  of  a  few  men  shot 
aeddentaliy  by  thdr  drunken  comrades,  and  of  certain  drunkards 

who  perished  in  the  spirit  store.  The  greater  part  of  the  men 
were  uiidci  coiitrul  lung  bt  fore  dawn,  and  were  collected  by  their 
officers  on  the  ramparts :  they  marched  out  next  inoi  iiiiig, 
whcii  the  5th  Division,  newly  arrived  at  the  front  from  its 
distant  cantonments  in  Beira,  came  mto  the  town.  By  an 
unfortunate  accident  an  explosion  of  an  unsuspected  magazine 
took  place,  jitst  as  the  French  prisoners  were  being  marched  out, 
and  some  of  them  and  of  their  escort  were  killed  \  The  storming 
regiments  made  a  strange  spectacle  as  they  left  the  town.  *  As 
we  marched  over  the  bridge  dressed  in  all  varieties  imaginable, 
some  with  jack-boots  on,  others  with  white  Ftenxth  trousers, 
others  in  frock-ooats  with  epaulettes,  some  even  with  monkeys 
on  their  shoulders,  we  met  the  5th  Division  on  their  way  to 
repair  the  breaches.  They  immediately  formed  upon  the  left 
of  the  road,  presented  arms,  and  cheered  us.  I  was  afterwards 
told  tliat  Lord  Wellington,  who  saw  us  pass,  in(^uired  of  his 
staff.  "  Who  the  devil  are  those  fellows  *  ?  ** ' 

The  garrison,  out  of  a  little  under  2,000  nun  present  when 
the  siege  began,  showed  60  officers  and  rank  and  file  of 

unwounded  prisoners.  Eight  officers  had  been  killed,  21 
wounded,  and  about  500  rank  and  file,  mostly  oti  the  day 
of  the  assault.  The  artillery  and  engineers  suffered  most — of 
8  artillery  officers  in  the  place  5  were  killed  or  wounded,  of 
three  engineer  officers  two  fell. 

*  Leaches  SkeUkes  in  0ie  Life  of  an  Old  Soldier,  p.  2S0.  For  an  Bmuaitig 
story  about  a  phmdering  Connaught  Ranger  who  came  down  a  chimney,  see 
GrattHM,  p.  Tie  tried  to  propitiate  the  oiTictT  who  found  him  by 
presfiitiri^'  iiini  with  a  case  of  surgical  instruments.  Kincaid  speaks  of 
worse  Umn  plunder— armed  violence  and  botnc  cai>es  of  rape. 

*  So  Napier  and  molt  otiwtauthoritieB.  John  Jqom,  however,  sajra  that 
Ihe  ezploalon  wm  not  accidental,  hut  ddibeiate — tome  Em^ith  deeertcn 
had  hidden  themadves  in  a  small  magatlne  under  the  rampart.  'Theee 
desperate  men,  on  seeing  an  oIVk  f  r  approach,  deeminfj  fhscovcry  and 
cupturt  inevitable,  and  assured  that  an  ignominious  death  would  follow, 
blew  tiiemsclves  up  in  the  magazine.  The  explosion  first  found  vent 
through  the  door,  and  shot  the  leAigeca  up  into  the  rtieet,  some  aHve,  but 
so  mutilated,  Mackeoed,  and  distorted,  as  to  be  painftil  to  behold.* 

*  Costello  (a  Light  Diviaion  narrator),  pp.  151-2. 
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The  British  and  Portuguese  loss  during  the  whole  siege  wan 
9  ofiBoeis  ktlkd  and  70  wounded,  and  of  other  ranks  186  were 
killed  and  840  wounded,  with  10  missing— apparently  deserters. 
Of  these,  59  officers  and  508  rank  and  file  fell  in  the  actual  storm. 

The  tables  appended  at  the  end  of  this  volume  demonstrate 
that  the  old  Division  suffered  far  more  heavily  than  the  hight — 
the  battahons  with  the  j^reatest  losses  were  the  2/5th  and  U4th, 
which  were  early  en  the  great  breach  and  got  the  benefit  of 
the  explosion.  Of  the  9  officers  killed  or  mortally  hurt  two  were 
generals,  Craufurd  and  Mackinnon.  The  death  of  the  former, 
who  lingered  in  great  agony  for  four  days,  tiiough  shut  through 
to  the  ^ine,  waa  no  small  event  in  the  war :  his  talents  were 
sadly  missed  in  its  latter  years:  an  outpost  officer  of  his 
capacity  would  have  been  invaluable  to  Wellington  during  the 
fighting  in  the  Pyrenees  in  1818,  when  the  Light  Division* 
though  regimentally  as  good  as  ever,  much  lacked  the  skilful 
leading  of  its  old  chief.  He  was  a  man  with  many  friends  and 
many  enemies  :  of  his  merits  and  defects  I  spoke  at  length 
in  another  place  ^.  Here  I  feel  euiiipelled  to  quote  nothing 
more  thnn  the  words  of  his  friend.  Lord  Londonderry — the 
Charles  Stewart  of  tlie  Peninsular  War.  *  He  was  an  olficer  of 
whom  the  highest  expectation  had  been  formed,  and  who  on 
every  occasion  found  an  opportunity  to  prove  that,  had  his  liSe 
been  spared,  the  proudest  hopes  of  his  country  would  not  have 
been  disappointed,  and  he  was  a  nuin  to  know  whom  in  his 
profession  without  admiring  him  was  impossible.  To  me  his 
death  occasioned  that  void  which  the  removal  of  a  sincere 
friend  alone  produces.  While  the  memory  of  the  brave  and 
the  skilful  shall  continue  to  be  cherished  by  British  soldiers^ 
he  will  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  hand  which  scrawk  this 
humble  tribute  to  his  worth  must  be  cold  as  his  own,  before  the 
mind  \vln(  li  dictates  it  shall  cease  to  think  of  him  with  affection 
and  regret 

*  Sec  vol.  iii.  pp.  233-7. 

*  LoDdondeny's  Pmituukar  War,  ii,  p.  268. 
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SECTION  XXXII:  CHAPTER  II 


THB  CONS£QU£NCES  OF  THE  FALL  OF  CIUDAD 

KODRIGO 

The  extraordinary  speed  with  which  Wellington  had  in 
twelve  days  reduced  Ciudad  llodri^jo,  a  fortress  that  had  held 
out  for  twenty-four  days  of  open  trenches  when  besieged  by 
Ncy  in  1810,  surprised  the  captor  huiiseif,  who  had  reckoned 
on  taking  no  shorter  tune  in  its  leaguer  than  had  the  French. 
But  it  absolutely  appalled  his  two  adversaries,  Marmont  and 
Dorsenne,  whose  whole  scheme  ot  operations  had  rested  on  the 
idea  that  they  oould  count  on  some  three  weeks  or  more  for 
pxeparaiion,  when  the  news  that  the  place  was  invested  got  to 

th^  hftlM^^t 

Thi^haulty  the  governor  of  Salamanca*  had  been  warning 
both  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the  North  and  the  com* 
mander  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  for  some  weeks  that  Wellington 

might  move  at  any  moment  K  But  his  re{X)rts  to  the  effect 
that  the  Britisli  were  making  gabions  and  fascines,  preparing 
a  bridge  over  the  Agueda,  and  bringing  up  sicge-guns  to 
Almeida,  made  httle  or  no  irnpn  sslt^n  on  his  superiors,  because 
they  had  come  to  the  eonehisiou  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
Wellington  would  undertake  a  siege  at  midwinter.  His  prepara- 
tions, they  thought,  were  probably  intended  to  force  his 
enemies  to  concentrate,  at  a  time  when  roads  were  hnd  :ind  food 
unprocurable :  Mis  n*ont  d*autie  but  que  de  nous  faire  faire  de 
faux  mouvements,*  said  one  of  Bfarmont's  aidesHie-camp.  It 
was  only  in  the  spring  that  the  allied  army  would  become  really 
enterprising  and  dangerous. 

Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  though  Wellington's  troops 
started  on  January  2nd,  and  though  Rodrigo  was  invested  and 
the  licdout  Renaud  stormed  on  January  8tb,  the  definitive 

^  See  ThS61wult*t  Mimobru,  iv.  pp.  551-2.  Eartnuia  from  two  of  hia 
letters  ate  printed  in  Marmont's  MimoirtB,  Iv.  pp.  280-1,  and  bear  out  all 
that  he  lays  in  his  own  book. 
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news  that  the  siege  had  uetuaUy  begun  only  reached  Salamanca 
on  January  18th.  No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  French  hold  on  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  fact  was  that  the  guerriUeros  of  Julian  Sanchex  so  obsessed 
all  the  roads  from  Salamanca  to  Rodrigo>  that  no  messenger 
could  pass  without  a  very  large  escort.  Barri6  only  got  the 
news  that  he  was  attacked  to  Thi^bauH  by  entrusting  it  to 
a  Spanish  emissary,  who  carried  his  note  in  disguise,  and  by 
a  long  detour.  Marnioiit  and  Dorsenne  only  received  it  ou  the 
14tii  :  King  Joseph  at  Madrid  only  on  the  25th.  On  the  18th 
Marmont  was  in  sueh  a  state  oi  blin<in<  ss  as  to  the  actual 
situation  that  he  was  writing  to  Berthier  that  *  si  I'armee 
anglaise  passait  FAgueda  j'attendrais  sur  la  Torm^  la  division 
du  Tage  et  ies  troupes  que  le  General  Dorsenne  pourrait 
m'amener,  mats  tans  doute  ce  cos  fCmrivera  pas,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  sera  approvisionn^  jusqu*&  la  rtolte»  et  k  moins  d*un 
si^ge  il  ne  doit  pas  fetre  Fobjet  d'aucune  soUicitude  \'  Welling* 
ton»  when  this  was  written,  had  already  passed  troops  over  the 
Agueda  some  ten  days  back,  and  had  been  beleaguering  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  for  five.  Yet  Marmont  was  dating  from  Yalladohd, 
which  was  not  much  over  100  miles  from  the  hard-pressed 
fortress.  Truly,  thanks  to  the  guerriUeros,  the  '  fog  of  war* 
was  lying  heavily  round  the  Marshal. 

Owing  to  a  circumstance  of  which  Wellington  eould  have 
no  knowledge,  the  moment  which  he  chose  for  his  advance  was 
even  more  propitious  than  he  guessed.  He  knew  of  the  march 
of  Montbrun  towards  Valencia,  and  had  made  it  the  determining 
factor  in  his  operations.  But  he  was  not,  and  could  not  be» 
aware  of  another  fact  of  high  importance.  On  December  29tfa 
Marmont,  then  at  Talavera»  had  received  a  dispatch  from 
Paris,  dated  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  informing  him 
that  the  Emperor  had  resolved  on  making  a  sweeping  change 
with  regard  to  the  respective  duties  and  stations  of  the  Annies 
of  the  North  and  of  Portugal.  Hitherto  Dorsenne  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Leon  :  tlie  troops  stationed 
in  it  belonged  to  his  army,  and  on  him  depended  the  garrisons 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Astorga,  and  its  other  forlK  sses.  He  was, 
therefore,  responsible  for  the  keeping  back  of  Wellington  from 
'  Mannont  to  Berthier,  VaUadolid,  Jan.  18, 1812. 
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all  the  ground  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata.  Marmont,  with  liis 
Army  of  Portugal,  had  to  *  contain  *  the  Anglo -Portuguese  anny 
south  of  that  range,  and  had  charge  of  the  valley  of  the  Tagus — 
northern  Estremadura  and  those  parts  of  New  Castile  which 
had  been  taken  away  from  King  Joseph's  direct  control.  From 
this  central  position  the  Duke  of  Bagusa  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  be  able  to  stretch  out  a  hand  to  Dorsenne,  in  case 
of  Wellington's  making  a  move  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  to 
Soult  in  case  of  his  showing  himself  opposite  Badajoz.  This 
indeed  Marmont  had  done  :  he  had  brought  up  his  army 
to  Dorsenne's  aid  in  Scptcmher,  at  the  time  of  E!  Bodon  and 
Aldea  da  Ponte  :  he  had  carried  it  down  to  the  Guadiana  and 
assl^ted  Soult  to  relieve  Badajoz  in  June. 

Berthier's  dispatch  \  received  on  December  29th — it  had 
taken  sixteen  days  to  reach  its  destination — informed  Marmont 
fhnf  the  Emperor  had  resolved  to  place  the  task  of '  containing  ' 
Wellington,  when  he  should  operate  north  of  the  Tagus,  in  the 
hands  of  one  instead  of  two  commanders-in-chief.  *  Considering 
the  importance  of  placing  the  command  on  the  whole  frontier 
of  Portugal  under  a  single  general.  His  Majesty  has  decided 
that  the  provinces  of  Avila,  Salamanca,  Plasenda,  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  Palencia,  and  the  Asturias, 
shall  belong  to  the  Army  of  Portugal.'  Along  with  them  were 
to  be  handed  over  to  Marmont  Souhani's  division,  then  lying 
in  the  direction  of  Zainora,  Benavente,  and  La  Bancza,  and 
Bonnet's  division,  then  in  the  Asturias— whose  central  parts 
(as  it  will  be  remembered  *)  that  gt'iieral  had  reconquered  in 
November  1811.  The  district  of  the  Army  of  the  North  was  for 
the  future  to  be  limited  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Old  Castile, 
Santander,  Biscay,  and  Navarre.  The  real  cause  of  this  cliange» 
though  Berthier's  dispatch  lays  no  stress  upon  it,  was  the  order 
recently  sent  to  Dorsenne,  which  bade  him  return  to  France 
the  two  strong  divisions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  which  bad 
hitherto  formed  the  most  important  and  effective  section  of 
the  Army  of  the  North.  They  were  wanted  for  the  probable 
Russian  war,  and  without  them  Napoleon  ri<,'htly  judged  that 
Dorsenne  would  be  too  weak  to  '  coiitain  '  Wellington,  hold 

'  Printed  in  full  in  Maniiont*B  Mimoina,  iv.  pp.  271-6. 
'  i»ee  vol.  iv.  p.  586. 
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down  all  Leon,  and  observe  the  Galicians,  in  addition  to  hunting 
Mina  and  curbing  the  incursions  of  Longa  and  Porlicr.  Whc  re- 
fore  he  resolved  to  confine  the  activity  of  the  Army  of  the  North 
to  the  lands  east  and  north  of  Bu^os,  where  its  main  task  would 
be  the  crushing  of  Mina  and  his  compatriots.  Marmont  should 
take  upon  his  shouldexs  the  entire  responsibility  lor  holding  back 
the  Anglo-Portuguese. 

Buty  fay  the  Emperor's  orders^  the  Army  of  Portugal,  though 
now  charged  with  a  much  heavier  task  than  before,  was  not 
to  get  any  appreciable  increase  in  numbers.  It  is  true  that 
Marmont  was  to  take  over  the  divisions  of  Souham  and  Bonnet, 
along  with  the  regions  that  they  were  occupying.  These  were 
stronfT  units,  and  ^vuuld  have  increased  his  total  strength  by 
16,000  men.  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  told  that  Thiebault's 
division^,  the  other  force  in  the  kinuclom  of  Leon,  was  not  to 
be  given  him,  but  to  be  withdrawn  eastward  and  to  remain 
under  Dorsenne.  With  it  were  to  go  other  details  belonging 
to  the  Army  of  the  North,  employed  in  garrison  duty  in  the 
valley  of  the  Douro,  such  as  the  Swiss  battalions  long  garrisoning 
the  city  of  Leon,  Benavente,  and  Valladolid  K  Now  it  was  dear 
that  if  these  garrisons  were  withdrawn,  Marmont  would  have 
to  find  other  troops  fiom  his  own  divisions  to  replace  them. 
Moreover,  he  was  in  addition  instructed  that  Bonnet's  division, 
though  now  to  be  regarded  as  under  his  command,  was  not  on 
any  excuse  to  be  moved  out  of  the  Asturlas.  *  It  is  indispensable 
that  he  should  remain  there,  because  in  tliat  position  he  ni(  luiccs 
Galicia,  and  keeps  liown  the  people  of  the  niouiitams.  VoU 
would  iiave  to  use  more  troops  to  guard  all  the  edge  of  the  plain 
from  Leon  to  St.  Sebastian  tlian  are  required  for  the  Astnrias. 
It  is  demonstrable  in  theory,  and  clearly  proved  by  experience, 
that  of  all  operations  the  most  important  is  the  occupation  of 
the  Asturias,  which  makes  the  right  of  the  army  rest  upon  the 
sea,  and  continually  threatens  Galicia.* 

If,  therefore,  Marmont  was  forbidden  to  use  Bonnet,  and  had 
to  replace  all  the  existing  garrisons  of  Leon  (including  that  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo^  as  he  was  specially  informed)  by  troops  drawn 
from  his  own  force,  he  was  given  a  vast  increase  of  territory  to 

*  34th  L^ger,  118th  Line.  4th  Vistula,  Neuchatei. 

'  Also  two  cavalry  regiiiients,  the  1st  Hussars  and  31st  Chasseurs. 
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watch,  but  no  appreciable  increase  of  numbers  to  hold  it- 
no  more  in  fact  than  the  difference  between  the  strength  of 
Souham's  division  (placed  on  the  side  of  gain)  and  that  of  the 
new  garrisons  (placed  on  the  nde  of  loss).  The  net  profit  would 
be  no  more  than  8,000  or  4,000  men  at  the  most. 

In  addition  the  Marshal  was  restricted  further  as  to  the  way 
in  which  he  was  to  dispose  of  his  army.  He  was  told  to  leave 
one  division  (or,  if  he  chose,  two)  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
about  Plasencia  and  iUmaraz,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping;  up 
his  rorninunication  with  Madrid  and  Andalusia.  The  rest  of  Ins 
army  was  to  be  moved  across  the  Sierra  de  Gata  into  the  valley 
of  the  Douro,  and  its  head-quarters  were  to  be  placed  at  Valla- 
dolid,  or  if  possible  at  Salamanca.  Therefore,  if  Wellington 
advanced,  only  four  and  a  half,  or  five  and  a  half,  divisions  out 
of  the  eight  now  comprising  the  Army  of  Portugal,  could  be 
concentrated  against  tdm  with  promptitude :  Bonnet  and  the 
troops  left  in  the  Tagus  valley  would  be  long  in  arriving.  So 
would  the  nearest  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the  North,  of  which 
the  most  westerly  would  be  as  far  off  as  Burgos,  the  rest  still 
farther  towards  the  Pyrenees.  Till  he  had  received  some  of 
these  outlying  succours,  Marmont  would  be  too  weak  to  resist 
Wellintrton.  Five  divisions  (say  80,01)0  men)  could  not  keep 
the  Anglo-Portuguese  contained — though  eight  might  very 
possibly  suffice. 

But  on  December  29, 1811,  Marmont  had  not  eight  divisions 
at  his  disposition.  The  Emperor's  misLmided  order  lor  the 
Valencian  expedition  was  in  progress  of  being  executed,  and 
it  was  precisely  on  that  same  day  that  Montbrun  with  two 
divisions  of  foot  and  one  of  horse  was  marching  off  eastward 
from  La  Blancha,  in  an  excentric  direction,  which  took  him  to 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 

lfarmont*s  available  force,  after  this  march  began,  was  as 
follows : 

(1)  Souham's  division  at  La  Baneza,  Benavente,  and 
Zamora,  vvatciiing  Abadia's  Army  of  tinlieia.  This  unit 
had  yet  to  be  informed  that  it  had  become  part  of  the 
Army  of  Portugal. 
.  (3-8)  Brcnnier  s  and  Maucune's  divisions  at  Almaraz  and 
Talavera  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus. 
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(4)  Clausel's  division  at  Avila. 

(5)  Percy's  division  in  La  Mancha,  keeping  up  oommiinica- 
tion  with  Montbnin's  expeditionary  column. 

The  other  three  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  as  now 
constituted,  those  of  Bonnet  in  the  Asturias,  and  of  Foy  and 
Samit  in  march  for  Valencia,  were  hopelessly  out  of  reach. 

Being  directed,  in  very  dear  and  decisive  terms,  to  transfer 
himself  in  person  to  Valladolid  or  Salamanca,  and  to  move  the 
bulk  of  his  troops  thither  from  the  valley  of  the  Tajjiis,  the 
Marshal  \v.\d  to  obey.  He  directed  Brcnnier's  division  alone  to 
remain  ht  hind  at  Almaraz  and  'r;il,i\ n  a.  Mancune  and  Clausel, 
with  Ferry  presently  to  follow,  began  a  toilst iiiic  niMroh  Moross 
the  mountains  to  Leon.  They  had  to  abandon  the  magazines 
(such  as  they  were)  which  had  been  collected  for  their  subsis- 
tence in  winter-quarters,  and  to  march  across  bad  roads»  in 
the  most  inclement  month  of  the  year,  through  an  unpeopled 
country,  for  cantonments  where  no  stores  were  ready  for  them. 

While  Harmont  was  marching  up  in  the  early  days  of  January 
to  occupy  his  newly-designated  positions,  Dorsenne  was  em- 
ployed in  withdrawing  his  troops  eastward,  away  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  WeUington,  towards  the  province  of  Burgos^ 
He  himself  stopped  behind  at  Valladolid,  to  see  Marmont  and 
hand  over  in  person  the  charffc  of  the  districts  which  he  was 
ordered  to  evacuate.  His  view  of  the  situation  al  the  moment 
may  be  judged  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he  directed  to 
Marmont  on  January  5  ^. 

*  I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  herewith  twf)  letters  dated  on 
the  1st  and  8rd  instant  from  General  Thicbault  at  Salamanca. 
I  attach  no  credence  to  their  contents,  for  during  the  last  six 
months  I  have  been  receiving  perpetually  similar  reports. .  •  • 
If,  contrary  to  my  opinion,  the  English  have  really  made  some 
tentative  movements  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  if  Julian  Sanchez 
has  tried  to  cut  our  communication  with  that  place,  I  can  only 
attribute  it  to  your  recent  movement  on  Valencia.  In  that 
case,  the  unforeseen  reappearance  of  your  Excellency  here  may 
make  the  enemy  change  his  plan  of  operations,  and  may  prove 
harmful  to  him.* 

Thiebault  had  cried  *  Wolf  I  '  too  often  to  please  Dorsenne, 
^  Mannont,  Cctrupondanee,  book  zv  dw,  p*  287. 
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and  the  latter  liad  no  real  apprehension  that  Wellington  was 
already  on  the  move.  No  more  had  Marmont.  On  arriving  at 

VaUadolid  on  January  18th  he  wrote  to  Beithier  (five  days 

after  the  trenches  were  opened  at  liodrigo !),  *  It  is  probable 
that  the  English  may  be  on  the  move  at  the  end  of  February, 
and  then  I  shall  have  need  of  all  my  troops  :  I  have,  therefore, 
told  Montbrun  to  start  on  his  backward  march  towards  me 
before  the  end  of  January  By  the  end  of  January  Rodrigo 
had  already  been  for  twelve  days  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
army. 

And  if  Borsenne  and  Marmont  were  blind  to  the  actual 
situation,  so,  most  of  all,  was  their  master.  The  dispatch  which 
gave  over  the  charge  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  to  Marmont 
contains  the  following  paragraph : 

*  If  General  Wellington  {sic)  after  the  rainy  season  is  over 
(i.e.  after  February)  should  determine  to  take  the  offensive, 
you  can  then  unite  all  your  eight  divisions  for  a  battle  :  General 
Dorsenne  from  Burgos  would  support  you,  by  marching  up 
from  Burgos  to  your  assistance.  But  such  a  move  is  not  to  be 
expected  {n'esi  pas  jnesumahle).  The  English,  havincr  suffered 
heavy  losses,  and  experiencing  great  difficulties  in  recruiting 
their  army,  all  considerations  tend  to  make  us  suppose  that  they 
win  simply  confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  PortugaL  . . . 
Your  various  dispatches  seem  to  prove  that  it  is  at  present  no 
longer  possible  for  us  to  take  the  offensive  against  Portugal, 
Badajos  being  barely  provisioned,  and  Salamanca  having  no 
magazines.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  wait  till  the  crops  of 
the  present  year  are  ripe  [June !],  and  till  the  cbuds  which  now 
dailcen  the  political  situation  to  the  North  have  disappeared. 
His  Majesty  has  no  doubt  that  you  will  profit  by  tlie  delay,  to 
organize  and  administer  the  provinces  under  your  control  with 
justice  and  integrity,  and  to  form  large  magazines.  .  .  .  The 
conquest  of  Portugal  and  the  immortal  glory  of  defeating 
the  English  are  reserved  for  you.  Use  therefore  all  possible 
means  to  get  yourselves  into  good  condition  for  commencing 
this  campaign,  when  circumstances  permit  that  the  order  for  it 
should  be  given.  .  .  .  Suggestions  have  been  made  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  should  be  dismantled.  The  Emperor  considers  that 

'  Ibid.,  p.  991. 
omy.  ▼  O 
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this  would  be  a  ^uciit  mistake  :  the  enemy,  estabUshing  himself 
in  that  position,  would  be  able  to  intercept  the  communications 
between  Sahimanca  and  Phiseueia,  ?uid  that  would  be  deplorable. 
The  English  know  quite  well  that  if  they  press  in  upon  Hodrigo, 
or  invest  it,  they  expose  themselves  to  be  forced  to  deliver 
a  battle — that  is  the  last  thing  they  want :  however,  if  they  did 
so  expose  themselves,  it  would  be  your  duty  to  assemble  your 
whole  army  and  march  straight  at  them  \* 

Such  being  Napoleon's  views  at  midwinter,  it  is  strange  to 
find  Napier  asserting  that  the  disasters  of  the  French  at  this 
time  were  caused  partly  by  the  jealousies  of  his  lieutenants, 
partly  by  their  failing  to  understand  his  orders  in  their  true 
spirit,  so  that  they  neglected  them,  or  executed  them  without 
vigour Without  denying  that  Marmont,  Dorsenne,  and 
Soult  were  jealous  of  each  other,  we  may  assert  that  the  real 
fundamental  origin  of  all  their  disasters  was  that  their  master 
persisted  in  directing  the  details  of  the  war  from  Pnris,  founding 
his  orders  on  data  three  weeks  old,  and  sending  tiiose  orders 
to  arrive  another  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  they  had  been 
written.  As  a  fair  example  of  what  was  perpetually  happening 
we  may  cite  the  following  dates.  Wellington  started  to  move 
on  January  1st,  1812,  as  Thi^bault  wrote  to  Dorsenne  (on  the 
report  of  a  Spanish  spy)  on  January  8rd :  on  January  27  the 
general  information  that  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  had 
crossed  the  Agueda,  without  any  detaib,  reached  the  Emperor, 
and  caused  him  to  dictate  a  dispatch  for  Dorsenne,  giving  him 
leave  to  detain  the  two  divisions  of  the  ImperiRl  Guard  under 
orders  for  France,  and  to  su])port  Manuont  with  them  :  the 
Emperor  added  that  he  hoped  that  by  January  ISth  Montbrun 
would  be  ncaring  Madrid,  and  that  by  the  end  of  tlie  month  his 
column  would  have  joined  the  Army  of  Portugal.  Eight  dnys 
before  this  dispatch  was  written  Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  already  in 
Wellington's  hands  :  the  news  of  its  fall  on  January  19th  seems 
to  have  reached  Paris  on  February  llth  ^  whereupon,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  the  £mperor  dictated  another  dispatch  to 
Marmont,  giving  elaborate  instructions  on  the  new  condition 

'  Bcrthirr  to  Marmont,  Dec.  13,  as  above. 
*  Penimular  H'ar,  iv.  p.  184. 

'  ConespmideiMe  In  Rtng  Joseph**  IMcrs,  viii.  pp.  306-<7. 
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of  alE^uis.  This  (travdUng  quicker  than  most  oorrespondenoe) 
reached  Harmont  at  Valladolid  on  February  26  ^ :  but  of  what 
use  to  the  Marshal  on  that  day  were  orders  dictated  upon  the 
basis  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Leon  on  January  19th  t  '  On  ne 
dirige  pas  la  guerre  k  trois  ou  quatre  cents  lieues  de  distance,* 
as  Thiebault  very  truly  observed  ^, 

It  was  precisely  Napnlcon's  determination  to  dictate  such 
operations  as  Montbrun  s  Alieante  expedition,  or  the  trans- 
ference of  Marmont*s  head-quarters  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  to  Valladolid,  without  any  possible  knowledge  of  the 
cticumstances  of  his  lieutenants  at  the  moment  when  his  orders 
would  come  to  hand,  that  was  the  fatal  thing.  With  wireless 
telegraphy  in  the  modem  style  he  might  have  received  prompt 
intelligenoe,  and  sent  directions  that  suited  the  situation.  But 
under  the  conditions  of  Spain  in  1812  such  a  system  was  pure 
madness. 

*  The  Emperor  chose/  as  Blarmont  very  truly  observes,  ^  to 
cut  down  the  numbers  of  his  troops  in  Spun  [by  withdrawing 

the  Guards  and  Poles]  and  to  order  a  grand  movement  which 
dislocated  them  for  a  time,  precisely  at  the  instant  when  he 
had  increased  the  disjx^rsion  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  by 
sending  a  detachment  of  12,000  men  against  Valencia.  He 
was  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  English  army  was  cantoned 
in  a  fairly  concentrated  position  on  the  Agueda,  the  Coa,  and 
the  Mondego.  But  he  had  made  up  his  mind — I  cannot  make 
out  why^that  the  English  were  not  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field :  in  every  dispatch  he  repeated  this  statement.*  In 
fairness  to  his  master,  Marmont  should  have  added  that  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  himself,  that  Dorsenne  shared  it,  and  that 
both  of  them  agreed  to  treat  the  Cassandra-like  prophecies  which 
Thiebault  kept  sending  from  Salamanca  as  *  wild  and  whirling 
words.' 

Marmont  reached  Valladolid,  marching  ahead  of  the  divisions 
of  Claus(  1  and  Maucune,  on  the  11th  or  12th  of  January.  He 
foimd  Dorsenne  waiting  for  him,  and  they  proceeded  to  concert 
measures  for  the  exchange  of  territory  and  troops  which  the 
Emperor  had  imposed  upon  them.  After  dinner  on  the  evening 

>  See  Meniioiit*8  letter  aeknowledgiiig  ita  leodpt  in  hla  Omospondmee, 
W.  pp.  848-8.  *  Mimom,  iv.  p.  854* 
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of  the  14th  avfived  Thi^bault's  definite  and  startlmg  new  that 
WeUington,  with  at  least  five  divisions  in  hand,  had  invested 
Rodrigo  on  the  8th,  and  was  bringing  up  a  heavy  battering- 
txain.  The  siege  had  aheady  been  six  days  in  progress. 

This  was  very  alarming  inteUigenee.  The  only  troops 
actually  in  hand  for  the  relief  of  Rodrigo  were  Thiebault  s  small 
division  ;ii  Salainaiua,  Souham's  much  larger  division  about 
La  BaiK'Zii  aiul  iienaventc,  and  Clnuscl's  and  Maucune's 
divisions,  now  approaohinij  Valladolid  from  the  side  of  Avila. 
The  whole  did  not  make  mueh  more  than  20,000  men,  a  force 
obviously  insufficient  to  attack  Wellington,  if  he  were  in  such 
strength  as  Thiebault  reported.  Dorsenne  at  once  sent  for 
Roguet's  division  of  the  Imperial  Guard  from  Burgos :  Mar* 
mont  ordered  Bonnet  to  evacuate  the  Asturias  and  come  down 
by  the  route  of  Leon  to  join  him :  he  also  directed  Brennier  to 
come  up  from  the  Tagus,  and  Ferey  to  hurry  his  march  from 
La  Hancha.  Aides-de-camp  were  sent  to  hunt  for  Foy,  who 
was  known  to  be  on  the  borders  of  the  Murdan  regions,  where 
Montbrun  had  dropped  hi«n  on  his  march  to  Alicante.  Mont- 
bruii  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  column,  wa^  also  to  turn  back 
as  soon  as  the  orders  should  reach  him. 

By  this  concentration  Mamiont  calculated  ^  that  hr  would 
have  82,000  men  in  line  opposite  Wellington  by  January  26 
or  27th,  as  Bonnet,  Brennier,  and  Dorsenne's  Guards  should 
have  arrived  by  then.  And  by  February  1  Ferey  and  Foy  ought 
also  to  be  up,  and  more  than  40,000  men  would  be  collected. 
Vain  dates  1  For  Wellington  captured  Rodrigo  on  the  10th, 
seven  days  before  the  llaishal  and  Dorsenne  could  collect  even 
82,000  men. 

Bleanwhile  llarmont  pushed  on  for  Salamanca,  where  the 
troops  were  to  concentrate,  having  ^th  him  only  the  divisions 

of  Clausel  and  Maucunc.  On  January  21st  he  had  reached 
Fuente  Sauco,  one  march  north  of  Salaiiumca,  when  he  received 
the  appnllincf  news  that  Ciudad  luxliipfo  had  been  stormed  by 
\Vi  lliiiL^ton  two  dnys  liefore.  This  was  a  thunderstroke— his 
army  was  caught  not  half  concentrated,  and  he  was  for  the 
moment  helpless.  He  advanced  as  far  as  Salamanca,  and  there 
picked  up  Thi^bault's  division,  but  even  so  he  had  not  more 

*  Mimoint,  iv.  p.  184. 
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that  15,000  men  in  hand,  and  dared  not,  with  such  a  handful, 
march  on  Rodrigo,  to  endeavour  to  recover  it  before  WeUington 

should  have  restored  its  fortifications.    Bonnet  had  not  yet 

even  reached  Leon :  Fcrey  and  Dorsenne's  Guard  division  had 
not  been  lieard  of.  As  to  where  Foy  and  Montbrun  might  be 
at  the  moment,  it  was  liardly  possible  to  hazard  a  guess.  The 
only  troops  that  could  be  relied  upon  to  appear  'v\ithin  the 
next  few  days  were  the  divisions  of  Souham  and  Brennier. 
Even  with  their  help  the  army  would  not  exceed  20,000  or 
28,000  men. 

Meanwhile  WeUington,  with  seven  divisions  now  in  hand,  for 
he  had  brought  up  both  the  5th  and  the  7th  to  the  front,  was 
lying  on  the  Agueda,  covering  the  repuis  of  Giudad  Rodrigo. 
Marmont  had  at  first  thought  that,  elated  by  his  recent  success, 
the  British  general  might  push  his  advance  towards  Salamanca. 
He  made  no  signs  of  doing  so :  all  his  troops  renunned  concen* 
tratcd  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  ready  to  protect  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Rodrigo.  Here,  on  the  day  after  the  storm,  all  the 
trenches  were  filled  in,  and  Uic  debris  on  the  breaches  removed. 
Twelve  hundred  men  were  tlien  turned  to  the  task  of  mending 
the  breaches,  which  were  at  furst  built  up  with  fascines  and 
earth  only,  so  as  to  make  them  ready  within  a  few  days  to 
resist  a  coup-de-main.  In  a  very  short  time  they  were  more  or 
less  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  on  February  15th  Castafios 
produced  a  brigade  of  Spanish  infantry  to  form  the  new  garrison 
of  the  place.  The  work  was  much  retarded  by  the  weather* 
Throughout  the  time  of  the  siege  it  had  been  bitterly  cold  but 
very  dry  :  but  on  the  28th  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  and 
for  the  nine  days  following  there  was  incessant  and  torrential 
rain,  which  was  very  detrimental  to  the  work.  It  had,  however, 
the  compensating  advantage  of  preventing  Main  h  i  it  from 
making  any  advance  from  Salamanca.  Every  river  in  Leon 
was  over  its  banks,  every  ford  impassable,  the  roads  beenine 
practically  useless.  When,  therefore,  on  February  2nd  ^  the 
Agueda  rose  to  such  a  height  that  Wellington's  trestle-bridge 
was  swept  away,  and  the  stone  town-bridge  of  Rodrigo  was 
two  feet  under  water,  so  that  the  divisions  cantoned  on  the 

'  Napier  aays  Jon.  S9.  But  Jone^  then  employed  iu  repairing  Rodrigo, 
gives  Feb.    la  hie  diaiy  of  the  weik. 
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Portuguese  frontier  were  cut  off  from  the  half -repaired  fortress, 
there  was  no  pressing  danger  from  the  French,  who  were  quite 
unable  to  move  forward. 

Marmont,  as  we  have  seen,  had  reached  Fuente  Sauco  on 
Januar}'^  21st,  and  Salamanea  on  January  22nd.  On  the 
following  day  Souham,  coming  in  from  tlie  direction  of 
Zamora,  appeared  at  Matilla,  half  way  between  Salamanca 
and  Ciudad  Rodiigo,  so  that  he  was  in  touch  with  his 
chief  and  ready  to  act  as  his  advanced  guard.  But  no  other 
troops  had  oome  up»  and  on  the  24th  the  Marshal  leceived  a  hasty 
note  from  Dorsenne»  saying  that  the  division  of  the  Young 
Guard  from  Burgos  would  not  reach  the  Tormes  till  February  2  \ 
With  only  four  divisions  at  his  disposition  (Clausely  Maucune, 
Thi^bault,  Souham)  Marmont  dared  not  yet  move  forward, 
since  he  knew  that  Wellington  had  at  least  six  in  hand,  and  he 
shrank  from  committing  himself  to  decisive  action  with  little 
more  than  20,000  men  assembled.  On  the  28th  Dorsenne  sent 
in  a  still  more  disheartening  dispatch  than  his  last  :  he  had 
now  ordered  Roguet's  Guards,  who  had  got  as  far  forward  us 
Medina  del  Campo,  to  return  to  Burgos  \  The  reasons  given 
were  that  Mina  h&d  just  inflicted  a  severe  blow  on  General  Abb6» 
the  coB^manding  officer  in  Navarre»  by  beating  him  near 
Pampeluna  with  a  loss  of  400  men,  that  the  Conde  de  Montijo^ 
from  AragoA,  had  laid  siege  to  Soria»  and  was  pressing  its 
garrison  hard,  and  that  another  assembly  of  guerrillero  bcmds 
had  attacked  Aranda  del  Duero,  and  would  talce  it,  if  it  were  not 
succoured  In  a  few  days.  *  I  therefore  trust  that  your  excellency 
will  approve  of  my  having  called  back  Roguet's  division,  its 
artillery,  and  Laferri^re's  horse,  to  use  tht^m  for  a  iiucrre  d 
outrance  against  the  guerrillas.'  Nothing  serious— lie  added — 
would  follow,  as  all  reports  agreed  that  Wellington  was  sitting 
tight  near  Ciudad  liodrigo,  and  would  make  no  advance  toward 
Salamanca. 

No  succours  whatever,  therefore,  were  to  be  expected  from 
the  Army  of  the  North :  Bonnet  had  only  just  recrossed  the 
Cantabrian  mountains,  much  incommoded  by  the  bad  weather 
in  the  passes,  and  Foy  and  Montbrun  were  only  expected  in  the 

^  Dorsenne  to  Marmont,  from  Valladolid,  Feb.  24. 
*  Same  to  aame,  froak  VaUadoUdi  Feb.  27. 
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neighbourhood  of  Toledo  early  in  February.  Therefore  Mar- 
moat  abandoned  all  hope  of  attacking  Wellington  before  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  should  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  desperately  rainy 
weather  of  January  28th  to  February  6th  was  no  doubt  the  last 
dedfiive  fact  in  making  the  Marshal  give  up  the  game.  Before 
the  rain  had  oeased  falling,  he  concluded  that  ail  chance  of 
a  successful  offensive  move  was  gone,  for  he  returned  from 
Salamanca  to  Valladolid  on  February  5th. 

On  February  0th  he  wrote  to  Berthier  ^  that  he  had  ordered 
Montbnin  and  Foy,  on  their  return  from  the  Alicante  expedition, 
to  remain  behind  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  aiuJ  not  to  come 
on  to  Salamanca.  His  reason  for  abandoning  all  idea  of  a  general 
concentration  against  Wellington  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon, 
was  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  next  move  of  the  liritish 
general  would  be  to  make  a  dash  at  Badajoz,  and  that  he 
wished  to  have  a  considerable  force  ready  in  the  direction  of 
Almaraz  and  Talavera,  with  which  he  could  succour  the  Army 
of  the  South,  when  it  should  be  compelled  to  march,  as  in  1811, 
to  rdieve  that  fortress.  His  forecast  of  Wellington's  probable 
scheme  of  operations  was  perfectly  correct,  and  his  idea  that 
the  best  way  to  foil  it  would  be  to  hold  a  large  portion  of  his 
army  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  was  correct  also.  But  he  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  carry  out  his  own  plan  :  the  orders  from 
Paris,  which  he  so  much  dreaded,  once  more  intervened  to 
prescribe  for  him  a  very  different  policy  ^. 

WeUington  during  the  critical  days  from  January  20th  to 

'  Marmont  to  Berthier,  Valladolid,  Feb.  6.  Not  in  Marmoiit*ft  MHnoirea, 
but  printed  in  King  Joseph's  Correspon dance,  viii.  p.  301. 

*  1  must  confess  that  all  Napier's  coninu  nt  on  Marmont's  doings  (vol.  iv- 
pp.  94-5)  seenui  to  nic  to  he  vitiated  by  a  wisli  to  vindicate  Napoleon  at  all 
cosbH  and  to  throw  all  poMible  blame  on  his  lieutenant.  IBs  statements 
eoatain  what  I  cannot  but  call  a  Mg^effw/aM,  when  he  says  that  *  Bonnet 
quitted  the  Asturias,  Montbrun  lia.stened  back  from  Valencia,  Dorsenne 
sent  a  detachnx-nt  in  nid,  and  on  Jan.  25  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  one 
of  cjivalr}',  45,()()0  men  in  all,  were  assembled  at  Salamanca,  from  whcru  e  to 
Cuuiad  is  only  four  marches.'  This  misses  the  facts  that  (1)  Marmoat  iiud 
only  four  ifivisioni  (Souham,  dansel,  Maueune,  and  the  WMk  division  of 
Thi^baiilt)  ;  (S)  that  Bonnet  had  not  amved,  nor  could  for  some  days ; 
<8)  that  Dorsenne  sent  nothin^r,  and  on  Jan.  27  announced  that  nothing 
would  be  forthcoming;  ;  (4)  that  Monthnui  (who  was  at  Alicante  on  .Tan.  16) 
was  still  far  away  on  the  bordcrij  of  Murcia.  With  22,000  mea  only  in  hand 
Marinont  was  naturally  <»utiou8. 
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February  6th  was  naturally  anxious.  He  knew  that  Marmont 
would  concentrate  against  him,  but  he  hoped  (as  indeed  he  was 
justified  in  doing)  that  the  concentiatioa  would  be  slow  and 
imperfect,  and  that  the  Marshal  would  find  himself  too  weak 
to  advance  from  Salamanca.  His  anxiety  was  made  somewhat 
greater  than  it  need  have  been,  by  a  false  report  that  Foy  and 
Montbrun  were  already  returned  from  the  Alicante  c  x{K'dition — 
he  was  told  that  both  had  got  back  to  Toledo  by  the  beginning 
of  January  ^ — a  most  mischievous  piece  of  false  news.  An 
equally  groundles.^  rumour  informed  him  tliat  Bouaet  had  left 
the  Asturias,  many  days  belore  his  departure  actually  took 
place.  On  January  21  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  tliat  Bonnet 
had  passed  Beiiavente  on  his  way  to  Salamanca,  and  that  *  the 
whole  of  what  had  gone  eastward  *  [i,e.  Foy  and  Montbrun] 
was  reported  to  be  coming  up  from  the  Tagus  to  ValladoUd,  so 
that  in  a  few  days  Marmont  might  possibly  have  50,000  men  in 
hand  \  To  make  himself  strong  against  such  a  concentration 
he  ordered  Hill,  on  January  22,  to  bring  up  three  brigades  of 
the  2nd  Division  to  Castello  Branco,  with  which  he  might  join 
the  main  army  at  a  few  days*  notice'.  At  the  same  time  he 
directed  General  Abadia  to  send  a  force  to  occupy  the  Asturias, 
which  must  be  empty  since  Bonnet  had  evacuated  it.  It  was  not 
till  some  days  later  that  he  got  the  reassuring,  and  correct,  news 
that  Foy  and  Montbrun,  instead  of  being  already  at  the  front  in 
Castile,  were  not  even  expected  at  Toledo  till  January  29tli,  and 
that  Bonnet  had  started  late,  and  was  only  at  La  Baneza  when 
February  had  already  begun.  But,  by  the  time  that  he  had 
received  this  information,  it  had  idready  become  evident  that 
Marmont  was  not  about  to  take  the  offensive,  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  was  already  in  a  condition  to  resist  a  dmp-de^main ; 
while,  since  the  whole  siege-train  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  had 

*  See  Dispatches,  viii.  p.  547. 

*  I  fancy  that  Wellington's  enronco^is  statement  tluit  Marmont  had  six 
divisions  collected  at  Salanmncn  on  the  23rd-24th  [misprinted  by  Gurwood, 
I>uipalches,  viii.  p.  511,  us  '  the  titii  Division  !  was  Napier's  source  for 
Stating  tliat  such  a  luce  was  assembled,  wUda  it  certainly  was  not, 
WeUington  leckooed  that  BfomuMit  had  Soubanit  Clsaiielp  Blauciinc, 
ThUbault,  ami  two  divisions  from  tlic  East,  which  last  had  not  reatty 

come  x\)y — and  never  were  to  do  so. 

*  Wellington  to  Uill.  Jan.  22,  Dispatches,  viu.  p. 
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been  eapttned  therein,  it  was  certain  that  the  Haxshal  could 

not  come  up  provided  with  the  artillery  required  for  a  regular 

siege. 

By  February  1  2th  the  real  state  of  affairs  became  eiear,  *  the 
enemy  has  few  troops  left  at  Salamanca  and  in  the  towns  on  the 
Tormes,  and  it  appears  that  Marshal  Marmont  has  cantoned 
the  right  of  his  army  on  the  Douro,  at  Zamora  and  Toro,  the 
centre  in  the  province  of  Avila,  while  one  division  (the  Gth)  has 
returned  to  Talavera  and  the  \  alley  of  the  Tagus."  This  was 
nearly  coirect :  Marmont,  on  February  Oth,  bad  defined  his 
position  as  follows — ^two  divisions  (those  just  returned  from 
the  Alicante  expedition)  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus ;  one,  the 
6th  (BrennierX  at  Honbdtran,  in  one  of  the  passes  leading  from 
the  Tagus  to  the  Douro  valley ;  one  (Qausel)  at  Avila ;  three 
on  the  Douro  and  the  Esla  (Zamora,  Toro,  Benavente)  with 
a  strong  advanced  guard  at  Salamanca.  The  heavy  detach- 
ment towards  the  Tagus,  as  he  explained,  was  to  provide  for 
the  probable  necessity  of  succoiuing  Badajoz,  to  which  Welling- 
ton was  certain  to  turn  his  attention  ere  long. 

Marmont  was  perfectly  right  in  his  surmise.  Ciudad  liodrigo 
had  hardly  been  in  his  hands  for  five  days,  when  Wellington 
began  to  issue  orders  presupposing  an  attack  on  Badajoz.  On 
January  25th  Alexander  Dickson  was  directed  to  send  the  24-lb. 
shot  and  reserve  powder  remaining  at  the  artillery  base  at 
Villa  da  Ponte  to  be  embarked  on  the  Douro  for  Oporto,  where 
they  were  to  be  placed  on  ship-board  ^  Next  day  it  was 
ordered  that  sixteen  howitzers  of  the  siege-train  should  start 
from  Almeida  overland  for  the  Alemtejo,  each  drawn  by  eight 
bullocks,  while  twenty  24-pounders  were  to  be  shipped  down 
the  Douro  from  Barca  dc  Alva  to  Oporto,  and  sent  round  from 
thence  to  Setubal/the  seaport  nearest  to  Elvas On  the  2hLl» 
Dickson  himseil  was  ordered  to  start  at  once  for  Setubal,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  each  consignment  on  its 
arrival,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  its  transport  to  Elvas  '\ 
while  a  dispatch  was  sent  to  Hill  ^  definitely  stating  that,  if  all 

'  Dickson  Papers,  ii.  p.  571. 

'  Wellington,  Dispatches,  viii.  pp.  568-0. 

'  Dieksan  Papers^  ii.  p.  576. 

*  Wdlington  to  HUl,  DUpalOi^  vlli.  p.  071. 
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went  weD,  the  siege  of  Bfldajoz  was  to  b^iin  in  the  second  week 
of  March« 

These  plans  were  drawn  up  long  before  it  was  clear  that  the 

army  might  not  have  to  fight  Marmont  on  the  Atrueda,  for  the 
defence  of  Ciudad  Uodri«;o.  '  If  tliey  .shoLild  move  this  way, 
I  hope  to  give  a  good  aecouat  of  them/  Wellinj^ton  wrote  to 
Douglas  (the  l^ritish  otheer  attached  to  the  Army  of  Galieia)  *  : 
but  he  judged  it  more  likely  that  no  siieh  advanee  would  be 
made.  *  I  think  it  probable  that  when  Mannont  sliall  liave 
heard  of  our  success,  he  will  not  move  at  al\^.*  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  need  to  march  the  army  southward  for  some  time, 
since  the  artillery  and  stores  would  take  many  weeks  on  their 
land  or  water  voyage,  when  roads  were  bad  and  the  sea  vexed 
with  winter  storms.  So  long  as  seven  divisions  were  cantoned 
behind  the  Agueda  and  Coa,  Marmont  could  have  no  certain 
knowledge  that  the  attack  on  Badajoz  was  contemplated, 
whatever  he  might  suspect.  Therefore  no  transference  south- 
ward of  the  divisions  behind  the  Agueda  was  begun  till 
l\))ruary  19th.  But  Wellington,  with  an  eye  on  Marmont's 
luture  movements,  contem}>ljited  a  raid  by  Ilill  on  the  bridge 
of  Almaraz,  the  nearest  and  best  passage  which  the  French 
possessed  on  the  Tagus.  If  it  could  be  broken  by  a  Hying 
column,  any  succours  from  the  Army  of  Portugal  to  the  Army 
of  the  South  would  have  to  take  a  much  longer  route  and  waste 
much  time  ^.  The  project  was  abandoned,  on  Hill*s  report  that 
he  doubted  of  its  practicability,  since  a  successful  etnip^de-main 
on  one  of  the  bridge-head  forts  might  not  secure  the  actual 
destruction  of  the  boats,  which  the  Ftench  might  withdraw  to 
the  farther  side  of  the  river,  and  relay  at  their  leisure  \  But, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  scheme  was  postponed  and  not  entirely 
rejected  :  in  May  it  was  carried  out  with  complete  success. 

While  Wellington  was  awaiting  the  news  that  his  siege 
artillery  was  well  forward  on  the  way  to  Elvas,  Manuont  had 
been  undergoing  one  of  his  {^eriodieal  lectures  from  Paris. 
A  dispatch  sent  to  him  by  Bcrthier  ou  January  2d,  and  received 

'  Wellington  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  Jan.  22,  Dispatches,  viii.  p.  56S. 
*  WelliDgton  to  HUl,  DiapokhUt  viu.  p.  507»  nine  day  m  last. 
'  Wellington  to  HUU  Jan.  28,  Di^tOdM,  viU.  pp.  571-8  and  586-7. 
«  WeUuigton  to  HiU.  F^b.  12.  DUpalehet,  via.  p.  608. 
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at  Valladolid  on  February  Cth— fourteen  days  only  having  been 
occupied  by  its  travels— had  of  course  no  referenee  to  Wellinc^on 
or  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  news  of  the  investment  of  that  fortress 
having  only  reached  Paris  on  January  27th.  It  was  mainly 
composed  of  censures  on  Montbrun's  Alicante  expedition,  which 
Napoleon  considered  to  have  been  imdertaken  with  too  laige 
a  force — he  had  ordered  a  flying  column  to  be  sent  against 
Valencia,  a  whole  army  corps  had  marched.'  But  the  paragraph 
in  it  which  filled  Marmont  with  dismay  was  one  ordering  him 
to  make  over  at  once  6»000  men  to  the  Army  of  the  North, 
whose  numbers  the  Emperor  considered  to  be  running  too  low, 
now  that  the  two  Guard  divisions  had  been  directed  to  return 
to  France. 

*  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch  you 
will  start,  oft  on  the  march  one  of  your  divisions,  with  its 
divisional  artillery,  and  its  exact  composition  as  it  stands  at 
the  moment  ol  the  arrival  of  this  order,  and  wiil  send  it  to 
Burgos,  to  form  part  ol  the  Army  of  the  North.  His  Majesty 
forbids  you  to  change  any  general  belonging  to  this  division, 
or  to  make  any  alterations  in  it.  In  return  you  will  receive 
three  provisional  regiments  of  detachments,  about  5,000  men, 
whom  you  may  draft  into  your  battaBons.  They  are  to  start 
from  Burgos  the  day  that  the  division  which  you  are  ordered 
to  send  arrives  there.  All  the  Guards  are  under  orders  for 
France,  and  can  only  start  when  your  division  has  reached 
tfuit  plaee.  .  .  .  The  Airiiy  of  the  North  wili  then  consist  of  three 
divisions  :  (1)  that  which  you  ai\  srndin<T  off  ;  (2)  Caffarelli's 
division  (due  at  Panipeluna  from  Arafroii)  ;  (8)  a  tliird  division 
which  General  Dorsenne  will  organize  from  the  ii4tli  Leger,  the 
113th  and  180th  of  the  line  and  the  Swiss  battalions.  ...  By 
this  arrangement  the  Army  of  the  North  will  be  in  a  position 
to  aid  you  with  two  divisions  if  the  English  should  march 
against  you  ^' 

*  Tlie  *  thitd  dividoa  *  piactically  represented  Thi^baulfe  old  diviBkm 
of  the  Airoy  of  the  Narth,  which  had  long  held  the  Salamanca  dietrict. 

This  division  wus  to  be  deprived  of  its  Polish  regiment  (recalled  to  France 
with  all  other  Poles)  and  to  be  jjiven  tnstrnr!  tlu-  IMOth,  thm  jit  Suntantler. 
But  the  T30th  really  belonged  to  the  Army  of  iNirlu^'a!  (S;irrut  :s  division), 
though  separated  from  it  at  the  moment.  So  Marmunl  wu.s  bcmg  deprived 
of  one  regiment  more. 
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Along  with  this  dispatch  amv«d  another  from  Dorsenne  \ 
clamouring  for  the  division  which  was  to  be  given  him — he  had 
already  got  the  notice  that  he  was  to  receive  it,  as  he  lay  nearer 
to  Fiance  than  Marmont.  He  promised  that  the  thiee  pro- 
visional regiments  should  be  sent  off,  as  the  Emperor  directed, 
the  moment  that  the  ceded  division  should  reach  him.  The 
Duke  of  Ragiisa  (i>uld  not  refuse  to  obey  such  peremptory 
orders  from  his  master,  and  ordered  Bonnet's  division,  from 
Benavente  and  Leon,  to  march  on  Burgos.  His  1(  tter  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  the  Emperor's  dispatch  was  plaintive. 
*'  I  am  informed  that,  according  to  the  new  arrangement,  the 
Army  of  tin  North  will  be  in  a  position  to  help  me  with  two 
divisions  if  I  am  attacked.  I  doubt  whether  His  Majesty's 
intentions  on  this  point  will  be  carried  out,  and  in  no  wise 
expect  it.  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in  fearing  that  any 
troops  sent  me  will  have  to  be  long  waited  for,  and  will  be  an 
insignificant  force  when  they  do  appear.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
slowness  inevitable  in  all  joint  operations,  it  takes  so  long  in 
Spain  to  get  dispatches  through,  and  to  collect  troops,  that 
1  duubt  whether  I  shall  obtain  any  help  at  the  critical  moment. 
.  .  .  The  net  result  of  all  is  that  I  am  left  much  weaker  in 
numbers.' 

Marmont  might  have  added  that  the  three  })rovisional 
regiments,  which  he  was  to  receive  in  return  for  Bonnet's 
division  and  the  180th  Line,  were  no  real  reinforcement,  but  his 
own  drafts,  long  due  to  arrive  at  the  fnmt,  but  detained  by 
Dorsenne  in  Biscay  and  Old  Castile  to  garrison  smaO  posts 
and  keep  open  communications.  And  he  was  not  destined  to 
receive  them  as  had  been  promised:  Dorsenne  wrote  on 
February  24  apdlogiidng  for  not  forwarding  them  at  once :  they 
were  guarding  the  roads  between  Irun  and  Vittoria,  and  could 
not  be  spared  till  other  troops  had  been  moved  into  their 
scattered  garrisons  to  relieve  them. 

On  January  27th  the  news  of  the  advance  of  Wellington 
against  Ciudad  Hotlrii^o  had  at  last  reached  Paris  -eight  days 
after  the  fortress  had  fallen.  It  caused  the  issue  of  new  orders 
by  the  Emperor,  all  exquisitely  inappropriate  when  they  reached 
Mannont's  hands  on  February  10th.  The  Marshal  had  been 
'  DotMenne  to  Maimoot,  from  Ufiss,  Feh.  5* 
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contemplating  the  tiresome  results  of  the  storm  of  the 
fortress  for  nearly  three  weeks,  but  Napoleon's  orders  presup- 
posed much  spare  time  before  Rodrigo  would  be  in  any  danger : 
Dorsenne  is  to  stop  the  march  of  the  Guards  towards  Fruice» 
and  to  bring  up  all  the  forces  he  can  to  help  the  Army  of 
Portugal :  Montbnm  will  be  back  at  Bfadrid  by  January  18 
[on  which  day  he  was  really  in  the  middle  of  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia],  and  at  the  front  in  Leon  before  February  1st.  After 
his  arrival  the  Army  of  Portugal  will  be  able  to  take  up  its 
definitive  line  of  action.  Finally,  there  is  a  stab  at  Marmont, 
*  the  English  apparently  have  advanced  in  order  to  make 
a  diversion  to  hamper  the  siege  of  Valencia  ;  they  only  did  so 
because  they  had  got  information  of  the  great  strength  of 
the  detachment  which  the  Army  of  Portugal  made  in  that 
direction 

The  Marshal  could  only  reply  by  saying  that  the  orders  were 
all  out  of  date»  that  he  had  (as  directed)  given  up  Bonnet's 
division  to  the  Army  of  the  North,  and  that,  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
having  fallen  far  earlier  than  any  one  had  expected,  and  long 
before  any  sufficient  relieving  force'  could  be  collected,  he  had 
been  unable  to  save  it,  and  had  now  cantoned  his  army  (minus 
Bonnet)  with  four  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Douro  and 
three  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  in  expectation  of  an  approach- 
ing move  on  the  part  of  WeilingLoii  towards  Badajoz. 

These  dispositions  had  not  lon^  been  completed  when  another 
dispatch  arrived  from  Paris,  dated  February  11th,  in  which 
the  Emperor  censured  once  more  all  his  lieutenant's  actions, 
and  laid  down  for  him  a  new  strategical  policy  from  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  swerve. 

*  The  Emperor  regrets  that  when  you  had-  the  division  of 
Souham  and  three  others  united  [i.  e.  on  January  28]  you  did 
not  move  on  Salamanca,  to  make  out  what  was  going  on. 
That  would  have  given  the  English  much  to  think  about,  and 
might  have  been  useful  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  way  to  help 
the  army  under  the  present  circumstances  is  to  place  its 
head-quarters  at  Snlainanea,  and  coneentrate  your  force  there, 
detaching  one  division  to  the  Tagus  valley  and  als  o  icoeeupying 
the  Asturias.    [This  concentration]  will  oblige  the  enemy  to 

*  Napoleon  to  Bcrthicr,  Jan.  27. 
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remain  about  Almeida  and  in  the  North,  lor  fear  ol  an  invasion 
of  Portugal.  You  might  even  march  on  Rodrigo,  and,  il  you 
have  the  necessary  siege  artillery,  capture  the  place — your 
honour  is  bound  up  with  it.  II  want  of  the  artillery  or  of  food 
renders  it  necessary  to  put  off  such  an  operation,  you  could  at 
least  make  an  incursion  into  Portugal,  and  advance  towards  the 
Douro  and  Almeida.  This  menace  would  keep  the  enemy 
^*  contained  • .  •  Your  posture  should  he  offensive,  with  Sala- 
manca as  base  and  Almeida  as  objective :  as  long  as  the 
English  know  that  you  arr  in  strentrth  at  Salamanca  they  will 
not  budfjc  :  but  if  you  retire  to  \  ailadohd  yourself,  and  scatter 
divisions  to  the  rear,  and  above  all  if  you  have  not  irot  your 
cavalry  effective  by  the  time  tiiat  tiie  rainy  season  ends,  you 
will  exp<^c  all  the  north  of  Spain  to  misfortunes. 

'  It  is  indispensable  to  reoocupy  the  Asturias,  because  more 
troops  are  needed  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  plain  as  far  as  Biscay 
than  to  keep  down  that  province.  Since  the  English  aie 
divided  into  two  corps,  one  in  the  South  and  the  other  opposite 
you,  they  cannot  he  in  heavy  strength :  you  ought  to  outnumber 
them  greatly. ...  I  suppose  that  you  consider  the  English  mad, 
for  you  believe  them  capable  of  marching  against  Badajos  when 
you  are  at  Salamanca,  i.  e.  of  allowing  you  to  march  to  Lisbon 
before  they  can  get  back.  They  will  only  go  southward  if  you, 
by  your  ill-devised  schemes,  keeji  two  or  three  divisions  de- 
tached on  the  Tatnis  :  that  reassures  them,  and  tells  them  that 
you  have  no  offensh  e  prui(  cts  a^^ainst  them. 

*To  recapitulate,  the  Emperors  intentions  are  that  you 
should  stop  at  Salamanca,  that  you  should  reoccupy  the 
Asturias,  that  your  army  should  base  itself  on  Salamanca,  and 
that  from  thence  you  should  threaten  the  English.' 

It  may  seem  profane  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Emperor  to 
say  that  this  dispatch  was  purely  wxong*headed,  and  argued 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  situation.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  pass  any  other  verdict  on  it.  Marmont,  since  Bonnet's 
division  had  been  stolen  from  him,  had  seven  divisions  left,  or 
about  44,000  men  effective,  including  cavalry  and  artillery. 
The  Emperor  tells  him  to  keep  one  di\  ision  on  the  Tagus,  to 
send  a  second  to  occupy  the  Asturias.  This  lea\  es  him  about 
84,000  net  to  concentrate  at  Salamanca.  With  this  force  he  is 
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to  attempt  to  besiege  Rodrigo,  or  at  least  to  execute  a  laid  as 
far  as  Almeida  and  the  Douro.  *  The  Eng^sh  are  divided  and 
so  must  be  mueh  numerically  inferior  to  you**  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  only  British  detachment  that  was  not  under  Welling- 
ton*s  hand  at  the  moment  was  Hill's  tod  Division,  and  he  had 
just  brought  that  up  to  Castcllo  Branco,  and  would  have  had 
it  with  him  in  iivc  days,  if  Marniont  had  advanced  from  Sala- 
manca. The  Marshal  would  have  seen  55,000  men  falling  upon 
his  .*U,000  if  he  had  moved  on  any  day  before  the  20th  of 
February,  and  Wellingt(ui  was  '  spoilinpf  for  a  fight,'  or,  in  his 
own  quiet  phraseology,  '  if  the  French  move  this  way,  I  hope 
to  give  a  good  account  of  them  Supposing  Marmont  had, 
by  some  evil  inspiration,  done  what  the  Emperor  had  wished 
him  to  do  before  the  orders  came,  he  would  have  been  crushed 
by  almost  double  numbers  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rodrigo  or  Almeida.  The  battle  of  Salamanca  would  have  been 
fought  six  months  too  soon. 

This  is  the  crucial  objection  to  Napoleon*s  main  thesis  :  he 
underrated  Wellington's  numbers  and  his  readiness  to  give 
battle.  As  to  details  we  may  observe  (1)  that  there  was  no 
siege-train  to  batter  Rodrigo,  because  the  whole  of  the  heavy 
j^ins  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  had  been  captured  in  that 
fortress.  (2)  That  Wellington  was  '  mad  '  enough  to  march 
upon  Badajoz  with  his  whole  army,  precisely  because  he  knew 
that,  even  if  Marmont  should  invade  Portugal,  he  could  never 
get  to  Lisbon.  He  realized,  as  the  Emperor  did  not,  that  an 
army  of  five  or  six  divisions  could  not  march  on  Lisbon  in  the 
casual  fashion  leoommended  in  this  dispatch,  because  it  would 
starve  by  the  way.  Central  Portugal,  still  suffering  from  the 
blight  of  Bfassdna's  Invasion,  could  not  have  sustained  80,000 
men  marching  in  a  mass  and  trying  to  live  upon  the  country 
in  the  usual  French  style.  And  Marmont,  as  his  adversary  well 
knew,  had  neither  great  magazines  at  his  base,  nor  the  immense 
transport  train  which  would  have  permitted  them  to  be  utilized. 
The  best  proof  of  the  impracticability  of  Napoleon's  scheme 
was  that  Marmont  endeavoured  to  carry  it  out  in  April,  when 
nothing  lay  in  front  of  him  but  Portuguese  militia,  and  failed  to 
penetrate  more  than  a  few  marches  into  the  land,  because  he 
*  WdHnglOD  to  DouglM,  Diapaldu§,  vlU.  p.  56B. 
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ooiild  not  feed  his  army»  and  theiefore  could  not  keep  it  oon- 
centrated. 

The  Marshal  knew  long  beforehand  that  this  plan  was  hope- 
less. He  wrote  to  Berthler  from  Valladolid  on  February  20th 
as  foHows : 

*Your  Highness  informs  me  that  if  my  army  is  united  at 
Stilamanca  the  English  would  he  mad  "  to  move  into  Estrcma- 
dura,  leaving  me  behind  them,  and  free  to  advauee  on  Lisbon. 
But  they  tried  this  pneisc  eonibination  in  May  1811,  thou/»h 
all  my  army  was  then  tjuife  close  to  Salamanca,  and  though  the 
Anny  of  the  North  was  then  twice  as  strong  as  it  is  to-day, 
and  though  the  season  was  then  later  and  allowed  us  to  find 
provender  for  our  horses,  and  though  we  were  then  in  possession 
of  Ciudad  Rodiigo.  They  considered  at  that  time  that  we  could 
not  undertake  such  an  operation  [as  a  march  on  Lisbon],  aiid 
were  perfectly  right.  Will  they  think  that  it  is  practicable 
to-day,  when  all  the  conditions  which  I  have  just  cited  are 
changed  to  our  disadvantage,  and  when  they  know  that  a  great 
body  of  troops  has  returned  to  France  ?  .  .  .  Consequently  no 
movement  on  this  side  can  help  Badajuz.  The  only  possible 
course  is  to  take  measures  directly  bearing  on  that  place,  if 
we  are  to  brin^  pressure  upon  the  enemy  and  hope  to  attain  our 
end.  The  Emperor  seems  to  ignore  the  food  question.  This 
is  the  important  problem;  and  if  it  could  be  ended  by  the 
lonnation  of  base-magazines,  his  orders  could  be  executed  with 
punctuaUty  and  precision.  But  we  are  far  from  such  a  position 
— by  no  fault  of  mine.  •  •  •  When  transferred  to  the  North  in 
January,  I  found  not  a  grain  of  wheat  in  the  magazines,  not 
a  sou  in  the  treasury,  unpaid  debts  everywhere.  As  the  neoes* 
sary  result  of  the  absurd  system  of  administration  adopted  here, 
there  was  in  existence  a  famine — ^real  or  artificial — ^whose 
severity  was  difficult  to  realize.  We  could  only  get  food  for 
dally  consumption  in  our  cantonments  by  using  aniK  cl  force  : 
there  is  a  long  distance  between  thi.-,  state  of  affairs  and  the 
formation  of  mairazines  which  would  allow  us  to  mo\  c  the  army 
freely.  .  .  .  The  English  army  is  always  concentrated  and  can 
always  be  moved,  because  it  has  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
and  transport.  Seven  or  eight  thousand  pack-mules  bring  up 
its  daily  food — ^hay  for  its  cavalry  on  the  banks  of  the  Coa  and 
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Agueda  has  actually  been  sent  out  from  England  \  His 
Majesty  may  judge  from  this  fact  the  comparison  between  their 
means  and  ours — we  ha\'e  not  four  days'  food  iii  any  of  our 
magazines,  wc  have  no  transport,  we  cannot  draw  requisitions 
from  the  most  wretched  \illagc  without  sending  thither  a 
foraging  party  200  strong  :  to  live  from  day  to  day  we  have  to 
scatter  detachments  to  vast  distances,  and  always  to  be  on  the 
move.  •  •  •  It  is  possible  that  His  Majesty  may  be  dissatisfied 
with  my  arguments,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  cannot  carry 
out  the  orders  sent  me  without  bringing  about  a  disaster  ere 
long.  If  His  Majesty  thinks  otherwise^  I  must  request  to  be 
superseded — a  request  not  made  for  the  first  time :  if  I  am 
given  a  successor  the  command  will  of  course  be  placed  in 
better  hands 

This  was  an  admirable  summary  of  the  whole  situation  in 
Spain,  and  might  have  caused  the  Emperor  to  change  his 
policy,  if  he  had  not  by  this  time  so  hardened  himself  in  his 
false  conceptions  as  to  be  past  conviction.  As  Marmont  com- 
plains, his  master  liad  now  built  up  for  himself  an  inin^inary 
picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula,  and  argued  as 
if  the  situation  was  what  he  wished  it  to  be,  not  what  it  actually 
was.  *'  U  suppose  vrai  tout  ce  qu'il  voudrait  trouver  existant 

A  subsequent  letter  from  Paris*  dated  February  21st  and 
received  about  March  2nd,  contained  one  small  amelioration  df 
Marmont's  lot — ^he  was  told  that  he  might  take  back  Bonnet's 
division,  and  not  cede  it  to  Dorsenne,  on  condition  that  he  sent 
it  at  once  to  occupy  the  Astnrias.  But  it  then  proceeded  to  lay 
down  in  the  harshest  terms  the  condemnation  of  the  Marshal's 
strategy : 

'  The  Emperor  charges  me  to  repeat  to  you  that  you  worry 
too  much  about  matters  with  which  you  have  no  concern. 
Your  mission  was  to  protect  Almeida  and  Uodrigo — and  you 
have  let  them  fall.  You  are  told  to  maintain  and  administer 

*  An  cacttggegatSon,  but  )m,f  was  actually  brought  to  Lisbon  and  Coimbra, 
and  used  for  the  English  eavnliy  brigiMlef,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rear 

and  cantoned  on  tlic  Lower  Mondego. 

*  Murnu  nt  to  Bertlucr,  Valladolid,  Feb.  26.    Mamiont*s  Mimoirt*, 

iv.  pp. 

*  Bfannofit*s  *  Observations  on  the  Imperial  Correspondeneeof  Feb.  1612,* 
MimotfUf  hr.  p.  fflS. 

oauit.  T  P 
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the  North,  and  you  abandon  the  Astuiias — ^the  only  pcnnt  from 
which  it  can  be  dominated  and  contained.  You  are  getting  into 
a  state  of  alarm  because  Loid  Wellington  sends  a  division  or 

two  towards  Badajoz.  Now  Badajoz  is  a  very  stronjif  fortress, 
and  the  Duke  of  iJalmatia  has  80,000  men,  and  c  an  draw  help 
from  Marslial  Suchet.  If  Wclliiigton  were  to  march  on  Badajoz 
[he  had  done  so  the  day  before  this  letter  was  written]  you  have 
a  sure,  prompt,  and  triumphant  means  of  bringing  him  back — 
that  ol  marching  on  Rodrigo  and  Almeida.' 

Maimont  replied,  with  a  suppressed  rage  that  can  be  read 
between  the  Unes  even  more  clearly  than  in  his  earlier  letters, 
'  Since  the  Eimperor  atteibutes  to  me  the  fail  of  Almeida,  which 
was  given  up  before  I  had  actually  taken  over  the  command 
of  this  army  ^  I  cannot  see  what  I  can  do  to  shelter  myself 
from  censures  at  large : ...  I  am  accused  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo:  it  fell  because  it  had  an 
insufficient  garrison  of  inferior  quality  and  a  bad  commandant. 
Dorsenne  was  neither  watchful  nor  prescient.  Was  it  for  me 
to  take  care  of  a  place  not  in  my  command,  and  separated  from 
me  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  by  the  desert  that  liad  been 
made  by  the  six  months'  sojourn  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  ?  .  .  .  I  am  blamed  lor  having  cantoned 
myself  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  after  repulsing  Lord  Welling- 
ton beyond  the  Coa  [at  the  time  of  El  Bodon],  but  this  was  the 
result  of  the  imperative  orders  of  the  Emperor,  who  assigned 
me  no  other  territory  than  the  Tagus  valley.  Rodrigo  was 
occupied  by  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  North*  •  •  .  I  have 
ordered  CSeneral  Bonnet  to  reoccupy  the  Asturias  at  onoe,  and 
quite  see  the  importance  of  the  occupying  of  that  province. .  •  • 
I  am  told  that  the  Emperor  thinks  that  I  busy  myself  too  much 
about  the  interests  of  otlu  rs,  and  not  enough  about  my  own. 
I  liad  considered  that  one  of  my  duties  (and  one  of  the  most 
(lillieult  of  them)  was  to  assist  the  Army  of  the  South,  and  that 
duty  was  formally  imposed  on  me  in  sonu  twenty  dispatches, 
and  specially  indicated  by  the  order  which  bade  me  leave  three 
divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  To-day  I  am  informed  that 
I  am  relieved  of  that  duty,  and  my  position  becomes  simpkr 

^  To  be  exact,  it  wm  on  May  10  that  Mannont  took  over  tbe  command 
fkom  MaM£na»  and  Almeida  was  evacuated  by  Breimier  tbat  same  night. 
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and  better  1  Bat  if  the  Emperor  relies  with  confidence  on  the 
effect  which  demonstrations  in  the  North  will  produce  on  the 

mind  of  Wellington,  I  must  dare  to  express  my  contrary 
opinion.  Lord  Wellington  is  quite  aware  that  I  have  no 
magazines,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  iiumensely  difHcult 
physical  character  of  the  coimtry,  and  its  eomplete  lack  of  food 
resources  at  this  season.  He  knows  that  my  army  is  not  in 
a  position  to  cross  the  Coa,  even  if  no  one  opposes  me,  and  that 
if  we  did  so  we  should  have  to  turn  back  at  the  end  of  four  days, 
unable  to  carry  on  the  campaign,  and  with  our  horses  all  starved 
to  death  V 

This  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect  bad  apparently  some 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  But  the  result  was  confusing 
when  formulated  on  paper.  Berthier  replied  on  March  12 : 

*  Your  letters  of  February  27  and  28  and  Bfarch  2  have  been 
laid  before  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  thinks  that  not  only 
must  you  concentrate  at  Salanuiiu  a,  but  that  you  must  throw 
a  bridge  across  the  Agueda,  so  tiiat,  if  the  enemy  leaves  less 
than  five  divisions  north  of  the  Tagus.  you  may  be  able  to 
advance  to  the  Coa,  against  Almeida,  and  ravage  all  northern 
Portugal.  If  Badajoz  is  captured  by  two  divisions  of  the  enemy 
its  loss  will  not  be  imputed  to  you,  the  entire  responsibility  will 
fall  on  the  Army  of  the  South.  If  the  enemy  leaves  only  two, 
three,  or  even  four  divisions  north  of  the  Tagus,  the  Army  of 
Portugal  will  be  to  blame  if  it  does  not  at  once  march  against 
the  hostUe  force  before  it,  invest  Almeida,  ravage  all  northern 
Portugal,  and  push  detachments  as  far  as  the  Mondego.  Its 
Me  is  simply  to  contain  '*  six  British  divisions,  or  at  least  five : 
it  must  take  the  offensive  in  the  North,  or,  if  the  enemy  has 
taken  the  initiative,  or  other  circumstances  necessitate  it,  must 
dispatch  to  the  Tagus,  by  Almaraz,  the  same  number  of 
divisions  that  Lord  Wellington  shall  have  dispatched  to  conduct 
the  siege  of  Badajoz.* 

This  double-edged  document  reached  Salamanca  on  March  27, 
deoen  days  itfier  Wellington  had  invested  Badajoz.  The  whole 
allied  field  army  had  marched  for  Estremadura  in  the  last  days 
of  Febniaiy,  and  not  a  single  British  division  remained  north 

^  I  extiaet  liwae  various  paragraphs  fkom  Msfmonf  a  vast  dlipatdi  of 
Maieh  %  omittiiig  much  more  that  ia  interestisg  and  appoaite. 
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of  the  Tagus.  In  acooidanoe  with  the  Emperor's  dispatches  of 
February  11th  and  of  February  18th,  ICannont  had  already 

concentrated  the  bulk  of  his  resources  at  Salamanca,  drawing 
in  every  tiling  except  Bonnet  (destined  for  the  Astvirias),  Souham, 
who  was  left  on  the  Esla  to  face  the  Army  of  GaHcia,  and  the 
equivalent  of  another  division  distributed  as  garrisons  in 
Astorga,  Leon,  Palcneia,  Zamora,  and  Valladolid.  With  live 
divisions  in  hand,  or  just  coming  up,  he  was  on  the  move,  as 
the  Emperor  had  direeted,  to  threaten  Hodrigo  and  Almeida 
and  invade  northern  Portugal. 

The  Paris  letter  of  March  12,  quoted  above,  suddenly  imposed 
on  Marmont  the  choice  between  continuing  the  attack  on 
Portugal,  to  which  he  was  conunitted,  or  of  leading  his  whole 
army  by  Almaras  to  Badajo«— it  must  be  the  whole  army» 
since  he  was  told  to  send  just  as  many  divisions  southward 
as  Wellington  should  have  moved  in  that  direction,  and  every 
one  of  the  seven  units  of  the  allied  army  had  gone  off. 

Since  Badajoz  was  stormed  on  April  6th,  only  ten  days  after 
Marmont  received  on  Mareh  27  the  Eni[Kfror  s  dispatch  of 
March  12,  it  is  clear  that  he  never  could  have  arrived  in  time 
to  help  the  fortress.  In  June  1811  he  had  accomphshed  a 
similar  movement  at  a  better  season  of  the  year,  and  when 
some  time  had  been  allowed  for  preparation,  in  fifteen  days,  but 
only  by  making  forced  marches  of  the  most  exhausting  natt.  It 
could  not  have  been  done  in  so  short  a  time  in  March  or  April, 
when  the  crops  were  not  ripe,  the  rivers  were  full,  and  the  roads 
were  far  worse  than  at  midsummer.  Moreover  (as  we  shall 
presently  see)  Wellington  had  placed  a  large  containing  force 
at  Merida,  half-way  between  Almaraz  and  Badajoz,  which 
Marmont  would  have  iiad  to  drive  in — at  much  expense  uf 
time. 

The  MarshaTs  perplexity  on  reeeivincr  the  dis]>atch  that  came 
in  upon  March  27  was  extreme.  '  Tlie  instructions  jnst  received,' 
he  wrote  to  Berthier,  '  arc  wholly  contradictory  to  those  of 
February  18  and  February  21,  imperative  orders  which  forced 
me,  against  my  personal  conviction,  to  abandon  my  own  plan, 
and  to  make  it  impossible  to  do  what  I  regarded  as  suitable  to 
the  interests  of  the  Emperor.  The  letters  of  February  18  and 
Februaiy  21  told  me  that  his  Majesty  thought  me  a  meddler  in 
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makteis  which  did  not  concern  me :  he  told  me  that  it  was 
wmecessaiy  for  me  to  worry  about  Badajoz,  ^  a  very  strong 
fortress  supported  by  an  army  of  80,000  men." ...  He  gave  me 

formal  orders  to  abaiidou  any  idea  of  marching  to  succour  it, 
and  added  that  if  Lord  Wcllingtou  went  thither,  he  was  to  be 
left  alone,  because  by  advancing  to  the  Agucda  I  couid  bring 
him  back  at  once.  The  lette  rs  uf  the  18th  and  21st  made  it 
quite  clear  that  His  Majesty  freed  me  from  all  responsibility 
for  Badajoz,  provided  I  made  a  demonstration  on  the  Agueda. 
.  .  .  To-day  your  Highness  writes  that  I  am  responsible  for 
Badajos,  if  Loid  Wellington  undertakes  its  siege  with  more  than 
two  divisions.  The  concluding  paragraph  of  your  letter  seems 
to  give  me  permission  to  succour  the  place,  by  bringing  up 
troops  to  the  Tagus.  So^  after  imperative  orders  have  wxecked 
my  original  arrangement,  which  had  prepared  and  assured  an 
effective  help  for  Badajoz,  and  after  all  chmce  of  methods  has 
been  forbidden  to  me,  I  am  suddenly  given  an  option  when  it  is 
no  longer  [xjssible  to  use  it. . . .  To-day,  when  my  troops  from  the 
Tagus  valley  have  repassed  the  mountains,  and  used  up  the 
magazines  collected  there  at  their  departure,  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  from  Madrid  the  means  to  establish  a  new  magazine 
at  Almaraz^  my  army,  if  it  started  from  this  point  [Salamanca], 
would  consume  every  scrap  of  food  that  could  be  procured 
before  it  could  possibly  reach  Badajoz.  .  .  .  The  movement  was 
practicable  when  I  was  in  my  original  position :  it  is  almost 
impracticable  now,  considering  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
probable  time-limit  of  the  enemy's  operations.  .  .  •  After  ripe 
reflection  on  the  complicated  situation,  considering  that  my 
main  task  is  to  hold  down  the  North,  and  that  this  task  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  holding  the  South,  taking  into  consideration 
the  news  that  an  English  force  is  said  to  be  landing  at  Corunna 
(an  improbable  story,  but  one  that  is  being  rejieatedly  brought 
me),  considering  that  the  Portuguese  and  Galician  troops 
threaten  to  take  tlic  (>ff(  nsive  from  Braganza,  remembering  that 
your  letters  of  Februar>'  18  and  21  state  that  Suchct's  Army  of 
Aragon  is  reckoned  able  to  reinforce  the  Army  of  the  South, 
and  considering  that  my  dispositions  have  been  made  (in  spite 
of  immense  preliminary  difficulties)  for  a  fifteen  days*  march 
on  the  Agueda^  which  is  already  begun,  I  decide  in  favour  of 
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oontinuliig  that  operation,  though  I  have  (as  I  said  before)  no 
great  confidence  in  its  producing  any  effecttve  result. 

*  Accordingly  I  am  patting  the  division  that  came  up  from 
the  Tagus  in  motion  for  Plasencia,  with  orders  to  spread  the 

rumour  that  it  is  to  rejoin  the  army  by  the  pass  of  IV rales  and 
enter  Portujra! ;  I  start  from  here  with  three  more  divisions 
for  the  Af,Mu  (ia  ; ...  if  I  fought  on  the  Tormes  I  could  put 
one  more  division  in  hnc,  five  in  all :  the  number  of  seven  divi- 
sions of  whieh  the  Emperor  speaks  could  only  be  concentrated 
if  the  Army  of  the  North  ^  could  send  two  divisions  to  re]>lace 
my  own  two  now  on  the  lines  of  communications  and  the  Esla.* 
The  recapitulation  of  all  this  correspondence  may  seem 
tedious,  but  it  is  necessary.  When  it  is  followed  with  care 
I  think  that  one  definite  fact  emerges.  Napcdeon  was  directly 
and  personally  responsiMe  for  the  fall  of  Badajoz.  Down  to 
Ifarch  27th  Mannont  was  strictly  forbidden  to  take  any  pre* 
cautions  for  the  safety  of  that  fortress,  and  was  censured  as 
a  meddler  and  an  alarmist,  for  wishing  to  keep  a  strong  force  in 
the  valley  oi  the  Tagus,  ready  to  march  thither.  On  March  27 
he  was  suddenly  given  an  option  of  marching  to  Estremadura 
with  his  whole  army.  It  appears  to  be  an  option,  not  a  delinite 
order,  for  Berthier's  sentence  introducing  the  new  scheme  is 
alternative — the  Army  of  Portugal  is  *  to  take  the  offensive  in 
the  North  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  march  for  Almaraz.' 
But  this  point  need  not  be  pressed,  for  if  taken  as  a  definite 
order  it  was  impracticable :  Marmont  reodved  it  so  late  that» 
if  he  had  marched  for  Badajoz  with  the  greatest  possible  speed, 
he  would  have  reached  it  some  days  after  the  place  was  stormed. 
The  fact  that  he  believed  that  he  would  never  have  got  there  at 
all,  because  lack  of  food  would  have  stof^oed  him  on  the  way, 
is  indifferent.  The  essential  point  of  Napoleon's  responsibility 
is  that  he  authorized  the  march  too  late,  after  having  most 
stringently  forbidden  it,  in  successive  letters  extending  over 
several  weeks. 

*  Marmont  writes  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  evidently  in  confusion  for  the 
Army  of  the  North.  The  nearest  posts  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  were 
100  tnilM  away  from  the  EbU*  while  the  Army  of  the  North  at  Butgos  wu 
mudi  doser.  Moreover,  the  Army  of  the  Centre  had  not  two  hifbntry 
dhnrions,  but  only  one—d*  Aimagnac*s— and  some  JuramttUaio  regiments. 
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That  a  march  on  Badajoz  by  the  whole  Army  of  Portugal  (or 
80  much  ol  it  as  was  not  required  to  contain  the  Galicians  and 
to  occupy  Asturias),  if  it  had  begun— as  Itfannont  wished— in 
Febnuuy  or  early  Ifarch,  would  have  pievented  Wdfington 
from  taking  the  fortress,  is  not  certam.  A  similar  march  in 
June  1811  had  that  effect,  at  the  time  of  the  operations  on  the 
Caya.  But  Wellington's  position  was  much  better  in  February 
1812  than  it  had  been  eight  months  earlier.  This  much,  how- 
ever, is  clear,  that  such  an  operation  iiad  a  possible  chance  of 
sTH'ccss,  while  Napoleon*s  counter-scheme  for  a  demonstration 
on  the  Agueda  and  an  invasion  of  the  northern  Reira  had  no 
such  prospect.  The  Emperor,  for  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  local  conditions,  misconceived  its  efficacy,  as  Marmont 
veiy  cogently  demonstrated  in  his  letters.  Northern  Portugal 
was  a  waste,  wliere  the  Marshal's  army  might  wander  for  a  few 
days,  but  was  certain  to  be  starved  before  it  was  many  marches 
from  the  frontier.  Napier,  in  an  elaborate  vindication  of  the 
Emperor,  tries  to  aigue  that  the  Marshal  might  have  taken 
Rodrigo  by  escalade  without  a  battering-traan,  have  assailed 
Almeida  in  simflar  fashion,  have  menaced  Oporto  and  occupied 
Coimbra  \  He  deliberatdy  ignores  one  essential  condition  of  the 
war,  viz.  that  because  of  the  French  system  of  '  living  on  the 
country,'  Marniunt  had  no  magazines,  and  no  transport  su flic i cut 
to  enable  his  army  to  conduct  a  long  offensive  campaign  in 
a  devastated  and  hostile  land.  His  paragraphs  are  mere 
rhetoric  of  the  most  unfair  kind.  For  example,  he  says,  '  Wel- 
lington with  18,000  men  ^escaladed  Badajoz,  a  powerful  fortress 
defended  by  an  excellent  governor  and  5,000  French  veterans  : 
Marmont  with  28,000  men  would  not  attempt  to  escalade 
Hodrigo,  although  its  breaches  were  scarcely  healed  and  its 
garrison  disaffected.'  This  statement  omits  the  essential  details 
that  WeUington  had  a  large  siege-train,  had  opened  three  broad 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  Badajoz,  and,  while  the  enemy  was 
fully  occupied  in  defending  them,  escaladed  distant  pomts  of 
the  enceinte  with  success.  Marmont  had  no  siege-train,  and 
therefore  could  have  made  no  breaches  ;  he  would  have  had  to 
cope  with  an  undistracted  garrison,  holding  ramparts  everywhere 

*  Sec  chapter  vii  of  book  iv,  PcniimtUtr  War,  iv.  pp.  188-40* 
'  Why  omit  the  80,000  men  of  Graham  and  Hill? 
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intact.  MoKoyer,  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  its  outworks  form 
a  compact  fortress,  of  not  hall  the  circumference  of  Badajos 
and  its  dependencies*  If  Ney  and  Mass^na,  with  an  adequate 
siege  apparatus,  treated  Rodiigo  with  respect  in  1810,  and 
proceeded  against  it  by  regular  operations,  Bfarmont  would 
have  been  entirely  unjustified  in  trying  the  desperate  method 
of  escalade  in  1812.  The  fortifications,  as  Napier  grudgingly 
admits,  were  '  healed  * :  an  escalade  against  Carlos  dc  Espaiia's 
garrison  would  certainly  have  met  the  same  fate  as  Suchet's 
assault  uii  Saguntuni,  a  much  weaker  and  uufmished  stronghold. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  into  detail  Napier's  controversial 
statements,  which  are  all  part  of  a  wrong-headed  scheme  to 
prove  Napoleon  infallible  on  all  occasions  and  at  all  costs. 

The  governing  facts  cannot  be  disputed  :  Marmont  in 
February  placed  three  divisions  on  the  Tagus,  which  were  to 
form  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  that  was  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  BadajoK,  whose  siege  he  foresaw.  Napoleon  told  him 
not  to  concern  himself  about  Badajoz,  and  compelled  him  to 
concentrate  his  army  about  Salamanca.  He  instructed  him 
that  the  proper  reply  to  an  attack  on  Badajoz  by  Wellington 
Was  an  invasion  of  northern  Portugal,  and  gave  him  elaborate 
instructions  conn  rnuig  it.  Mjh  ih nnt  reluctantly  obeyed,  and 
was  starting  on  such  an  expedition  when  he  was  suddenly  told 
that  he  might  move  on  Badajoz.  Hut  he  only  received  this 
permission  ten  days  before  that  fortress  was  stormed  :  it  was 
therefore  useless.  The  £mperor  must  take  the  responsibility. 
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TUB  SI£6£  OF  BADAJOZ.  MARCH-APRIL  1812 

In  narrating  the  troubles  of  the  unlucky  Duke  of  liagusa, 
enga^^ed  in  fruitless  strategical  controversy  with  his  master,  we 
have  been  carried  far  into  the  month  of  March  1812.  It  is 
necessary  to  return  to  February  20th  in  order  to  take  up  the 
story  of  Wellington's  march  to  Estremadura.  We  have  seen 
that  he  commenced  his  artiUety  preparations  in  January,  by 
sending  Alexander  Dickson  to  Setubal,  and  dispatching  a  laige 
part  of  his  siege-train  southward,  partly  by  sea,  partly  across 
the  difficult  mountain  roads  of  the  Beira. 

The  Ang^o-Portuguese  infantry  and  cavalry,  however,  were 
not  moved  iVl  tbe  guns  were  far  on  their  way.  It  was  Welling- 
ton's intention  to  show  a  large  army  on  the  frontier  of  Leon 
till  the  last  possible  moment.  He  himself  kept  his  old  head- 
quarters at  Freneda,  near  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  till  March  5th,  in 
order  that  Marniont  niitrht  be  led  to  persist  in  the  belief 
that  his  attention  w;is  still  conci-ntrated  on  the  North.  But, 
starting  from  February  19th,  his  divisions,  one  by  one,  had  made 
their  unostentatious  departure  for  the  South  :  on  the  day  when 
he  himself  followed  them  only  one  division  (the  5th)  and  one 
cavalry  brigade  (V.  Alten's)  still  remained  behind  the  Agueda. 
The  rest  were  at  various  stages  on  their  way  to  Elvas.  Most  of 
the  divisions  marched  by  the  route  Sabugal,  Castello  Branoo^ 
VUla  Velha,  Niasa.  But  the  Ist  Division  went  by  Abrantes,  in 
order  to  pick  up  there  its  elothing  for  the  new  year,  which  had 
been  brought  up  the  Tagus  in  boats  from  Lisbon  to  that  point. 
Some  of  the  cavalry^  and  the  two  independent  Portuguese 
brigades  of  Pack  and  Bradford,  whose  winter  c  antonments  had 
been  rather  to  the  rear,  had  separate  routes  of  their  own, 
through  places  so  far  west  as  Xhomar^  and  Coimbra.  The  three 

'  Thui  WW  the  case  with  6.  Anson^t  brigade  and  Bradf€cd*8  FMiguew 
inluitiy.  Fade  went  fay  CQimlm,  Slade**  eavaliy  brigade  1^  CbvUhio, 
and  tbe  bone  artOkfy  of  BuH  and  McDooald  with  it. 
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biigades  of  the  2nd  Divisio]i»  under  Hill,  which  had  been 
brought  up  to  Castello  Bianco  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
were  at  the  head  of  the  marching  army,  and  reached  Portalegre, 
via  ViUa  Velha»  long  before  the  rest  of  the  troops  were  acioea 
the  Tagus.  Indeed,  the  first  of  them  (Ashworth's  Portuguese) 
started  as  early  as  February  2nd,  and  was  at  Csstello  de  Vide, 
near  Elvas»  by  February  8th,  before  the  troops  behind  the 
Agueda  had  begun  to  move  \ 

The  lenjvthy  column  of  infantry  which  had  marched  by 
Castello  Bianco  and  the  bridge  of  Villa  Velha  was  cantoned  in 
various  places  behind  £lvas,  from  Villa  Vigosa  to  Portalegro,  by 
March  8th  :  the  1st  Di\nsion,  coming  in  from  the  Abrantes 
direction,  joined  them  on  March  10th,  and  halted  at  Monforte 
and  Azumar.  Only  the  5th  Division  and  the  two  Portuguese 
independent  brigades  were  lacking,  and  of  these  the  two  former 
were  expected  by  the  16th,  the  latter  by  the  20th.  With  the 
exception  of  the  5th  Division  the  whole  of  Wellington's  field 
army  was  concentrated  near  Elvas  by  the  10th.  Only  the 
1st  Hussars  of  the  King's  German  Legion,  under  Victor  Alten, 
had  been  left  to  keep  the  outpost  line  in  front  of  Ctudad  Rodrigo, 
in  order  that  the  French  vedettes  in  Leon  should  not  detect 

^  Nothing  is  rarer,  as  all  students  of  the  Peninsular  War  know  to  their 
cost,  than  a  tabic  of  the  exact  movements  of  Wellington's  army  on  any 
march.  For  this  particular  movement  the  whole  of  the  detailed  orders 
happen  to  have  been  preserved  in  Uie  D' Urban  Papers.  The  starting* places 
of  the  units  were :~ 

1st  Divirion — Gttl]egoB»  Car|^»  Foentes  de  OAoro. 

Hrd  Division— Zamorra  (by  the  Upper  Agueda). 

4th  Division — San  Felices  and  Seemiro* 

5th  Division— Ciiidiui  Hodrigo. 

6th  Division — Albergaria  (near  Fuentc  Guinaldo). 

7th  DiviBloa— Fayo  (in  the  Sierra  de  Gata). 

Light  Di'vistoa— Fueitfe  Guinaldo. 

Bradford's  Porttmueee — ^Barba  del  Pueioo. 

Pack's  Portuguese — Campillo  and  Iturrri. 

The  marches  were  so  arrange<I  that  the  7th  Di\nston  passed  through 
Cnstello  Branco  on  Feb.  26,  the  6th  Division  on  Feb.  2fl,  the  Lirjiit  Division 
on  March  3,  the  4Lh  Divinion  on  March  a.  All  these  were  up  to  I'ortalegre, 
Villa  Vi^osa,  or  Castello  de  Vide,  in  touch  with  Blvas,  by  Hatch  6.  The 
Ist  Division,  coming  by  way  of  Abrantes,  Joined  on  March  10.  Pack  and 
Bradfofd,  who  had  very  circuitous  routes,  the  otie  by  Coin  hra,  the  other 
by  Thomar,  were  no!  up  till  several  days  later  (16tb).  The  6tii  Division 
did  not  leave  Kodrigo  till  March  9. 
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that  an  the  amy  of  WeOington  had  disappeared,  as  they  were 

bound  to  do  if  only  Portuguese  or  Spanish  cavalry  showed  at 
the  front  ^  Counting  Hill's  cor{3s,  now  long  returned  to  its  old 
post  in  front  of  Badajoz,  there  were  now  nearly  60,000  troops 
nearing  Elvas,  viz.  of  infantry,  all  the  eight  old  Anplo-Portuguese 
divisions,  plus  Hamilton*s  Portuguese  division  and  Pack's  and 
Bradford's  independent  Portuguese  brigades.  Of  cavalry  not 
only  were  all  the  old  brigades  assembled  (save  Alten*s  single 
regiment),  but  two  powerful  units  now  showed  at  the  front  for 
the  first  time*  These  were  tbe  newly-landed  brigade  of  German 
heavy  driagoons  under  Bock  *  which  had  arrived  at  Idshon  on 
January  Ist,  and  Le  Marchant*s  brigade  of  English  heavy 
dragoons  ^  which  had  disembarked  in  the  autumn,  but  had  not 
hitherto  been  brought  up  to  join  the  field  amy.  Of  Portu- 
guese horse  J.  CampbelPs  brigade  was  also  at  the  front :  the 
other  Portuguese  cavalry  brigade,  whicii  iiad  scr\  cd  on  the 
Leon  frontier  during  the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  made 
over  to  General  Silveira,  and  sent  nortli  of  the  Douro.  But 
even  after  deducting  this  small  brigade  of  000  sabres,  Welling- 
ton's mounted  arm  was  immensely  stronger  than  it  had  ever 
been  before.  He  had  concentrated  it  on  the  Alemtejo  Ibront,  in 
Older  that  he  might  cope  on  equal  terms  with  the  very  powerful 
cavalry  of  Soult's  Army  of  Andalusia. 

Tlie  Commander-in-Chief  himself,  travelling  with  his  wonted 
speed,  left  his  old  head-quarters  at  Freneda  on  March  5th,  was 
at  Castello  Branco  on  the  8th,  at  Portalegre  on  the  10th,  and 
had  reached  Elvas,  his  new  head-quarters,  on  the  12th.  Before 
leaving  the  North  he  had  made  elaborate  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  affairs  in  that  quarter.  They  arc  containt  cl  in  two 
memoranda,  given  the  one  to  Castafios,  who  was  still  in  coin- 
mand  both  of  the  Galician  and  the  Estremaduran  armies  of 
Spain,  and  the  other  to  Generals  Bacceiar  and  Silveira,  of  whom 
the  former  was  in  charge  of  the  Portuguese  department  of  the 

*  The  other  rcjfiment  of  V.  Altcn's  brigade  (11th  Light  DiagOOOS)  WM  OO 
Blarch  12  at  Ponte  dc  Sor,  on  its  way  to  the  South. 

*  Which  lay  at  Arroncliea  and  Santa  Ollaya. 
'  l8t  and  2nd  Heavy  Dragoons  K.G.L. 

*  M  Dngoooa,  4tb  and  5th  Dragoao  Guaids.  They  had  been  lying 
during  the  winter  in  the  diiection  ot  Castdlo  Bnineo. 
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North,  with  h«ad-quarteni  at  Oporto^  and  the  other  of  the  Tias- 
os-Bfontes,  with  head-quarteis  at  Villa  Real  \ 

It  was  a  delicate  matter  to  leave  Mannont  with  nothing  save 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  his  front.  Of  the  former  the 

available  troops  were  (1)  the  Army  of  Galicia,  four  weak  field 
divisions,  making  about  15.()()(>  men,  of  whom  only  650  were 
cavalry,  while  the  artillery  counted  only  five  batteries*.  There 
were  8,0(}()  ^ni  rison  and  reserve  troops  in  Coninna.  Vilto,  Ft  rrol, 
and  other  fortiiied  posts  to  the  rear,  but  these  were  unavailable 
for  service  K  Abadia  still  commanded  the  whole  army,  under 
the  nominal  supervision  of  Castafios.  He  had  one  division 
(3.000  men  under  Cabrera)  at  Puebla  Senabria  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  two  (9,000  men  under  Losada  and  the  Conde  de 
Belveder)  at  Villafranca,  observing  the  IVench  garrison  of 
Astorga  and  Souham's  division  on  the  Esla,  which  supported 
that  advanced  post,  and  one  (8,500  men  under  Castafton)  on 
the  Asturian  frontier  watching  Bonnet.  (2)  The  second  Spanish 
force  available  consisted  of  that  section  of  the  Army  of  Estrema- 
dura,  which  lay  north  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  \  iz,  Carlos  de 
Espana's  di\  ision  of  5,000  men,  of  ^vlioin  ;i, ()()()  had  been  thrown 
into  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  so  that  tJie  surplus  for  the  held  was  small, 
and  of  Julian  Snnehez's  very  cffieient  guerrillero  cavalry,  who 
were  about  1,200  strong  and  were  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
regular  army  and  formally  styled  '1st  and  2nd  Lancers  of 
Castille.' 

The  Portuguese  troops  left  to  defend  the  northern  frontier 
wm  all  militia,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  batteries  of 
artillery  and  the  cavalry  brigade  of  regulars  which  had  been 
with  Wellington  in  Leon  during  the  autumn,  under  Madden, 
but  was  now  transferred  to  Silveira's  charge,  and  set  to  watch 
the  frontier  of  the  Tras-os-Montes,  with  the  front  regiment 
at  Braganza.  Silveira  in  that  provinee  had  the  four  loeal 
regiments  of  militia,  of  which  each  had  only  one  of  its  two 
battalions  actually  embodied.  Baccclar  had  a  much  more 
important  force,  but  of  the  same  quality,  the  twelve  regiments 

Dated  Feb.  24  and  27,  IHspaUJtes,  viii.  pp.  G29  and  038. 
*  These  figures  are  thoae  of  Januaiy,  taken  from  liie  *  morning  state  *  in 
Lot  ^firdtaa  e9paHole$,  the  inviluable  book  of  1682  pubUthed  by  the 
Spanidi  Staff. 
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fonning  the  divisions  of  Trout  and  J.  Wilson,  and  eomprising 
all  the  militia  of  the  Entre  Douro  e  Itfinho  provinee  and  of 

northern  Beira.  Three  of  these  regiments  were  immobilized  by 
having  been  told  oil  to  serve  as  the  garrison  of  .:VlniLida. 
Farther  south  Lccor  had  under  arms  the  two  militia  rcj^iments 
of  the  Castelio  Braiu mj  country,  watching  their  own  district. 
The  total  force  of  militia  available  on  the  whole  frontier  must 
have  been  about  20,000  men  of  very  second-rate  quality :  each 
battalion  had  only  been  under  arms  intermittently,  for  periods 
of  six  months,  and  the  officers  were  for  the  most  part  the 
inefficient  leavings  of  the  regular  army.  Of  the  generals 
Silveira  was  enteiprising,  but  over  bold,  as  the  record  of  his 
earlier  campaigns  sufficiently  demonstnted — Tront  and  Wilson 
had  hitherto  displayed  equal  energy  and  more  prudence :  but 
in  the  oncoming  cam])aign  they  were  convicted  of  Silveiro's 
fault,  over-confidence.  Baccelar  passed  as  a  slow  but  fairly 
safe  commander,  rather  lacking  in  self-confidence. 

Wellington's  very  interesting  memoranda  divide  the  possi- 
bilities of  March-April  into  three  heads,  of  which  the  last 
contains  three  sub-sections  : — 

(1)  Marmont  may,  on  learning  that  Badajoz  is  in  danger, 
march  with  practically  the  whole  of  his  army  to  succour  it,  as 
he  did  in  May-June  1811.  If  this  should  occur,  Abadia  and 
Carios  de  Espafia  will  advance  and  boldly  take  the  offensive, 
laying  dege  to  Astoiga,  Toro^  Zamora,  Salamanca,  and  other 
fortified  posts.  Silveira  will  co-operate  with  his  cavahy  and 
infantiy,  within  the  bounds  of  prudence,  taking  care  that  his 
cavaliy,  whidi  may  support  Abadia,  does  not  lose  communica- 
tion with,  and  a  secure  retreat  upon,  his  infantry,  which  will 
not  risk  itself. 

(2)  Marmont  may  leave  a  considerable  force,  perhaps  the 
two  divisions  of  Souham  and  Bonnet,  in  Leon,  while  departing 
southward  with  tlu  ;:^rt  atcr  part  of  his  army:  *  this  is  the 
operation  which  it  is  probable  that  the  enemy  will  follow.* 
What  the  Army  of  GaUcia  can  then  accompUsh  will  depend  on 
the  exact  relative  force  of  itself  and  of  the  French  left  in  front 
ci  it,  and  on  the  state  of  the  i(»tified  places  on  the  Douro  and 
Tormes  [Toro^  Zamora,  Salamanca]  and  the  degree  of  equip* 
ment  witib  which  General  Abadia  can  provide  himself  for  siege- 
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work.  But  EspafLa  and  Julian  Sanchez  must  make  all  the  play 
that  they  can,  and  even  Portier  and  JLonga,  from  distant  Can- 
tabria,  must  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  making  mischiel.  Silveiia 
and  Bacoelar  wiU  support,  hut  risk  nothing. 

(8)  Marmont  may  send  to  Estiemadura  only  the  smaller 
half  of  his  army,  and  keep  four  or  five  divisions  in  the  north, 
a  force  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  take  the  offensive.  He 
may  attack  either  (a)  Galicia,  (b)  Tras-os-Montes,  or  (c)  the 
Beira,  including  Aluicida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

(a)  If  Marmont  should  invade  Galicia,  Abadia  had  better 
retreat,  but  in  the  direction  that  will  briii^  him  near  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal  (i.e.  by  Puebla  Senabria)  rather  than  on  Lugo  and 
Corunna.  In  that  case  Silveira  and  Baccelar  will  be  on  the 
eoemy's  flank  and  rear,  and  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  they 
can  on  his  communications,  always  taking  care  that  they  do 
not,  by  pushing  too  far  into  Leon,  lose  their  commimication 
with  the  Galicians  or  with  PortugaL  In  proportion  as  the 
French  may  advance  farther  into  Galida,  Baoodar  will  take 
measures  to  collect  the  whole  of  the  militia  of  the  Douxo 
provinces  northward.  Carlos  de  EspaHa  and  Julian  Sanchea 
ought  to  have  good  opportunities  of  making  trouble  for  the 
enemy  in  the  Salamanca  district,  if  he  pushes  far  from  his  base. 

(b)  If  Marmont  should  invade  Tras-os-Montes  [not  a  likely 
operation,  owing  to  tlie  roughTiess  of  the  country],  Baccelar  and 
Silveira  should  oppose  him  in  front,  while  Abadia  would  come 
down  on  his  flank  and  rear,  and  annoy  him  as  much  as  possible. 
*  Don  Carlos  and  the  guerrillas  might  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
in  Castille.* 

(c)  If  Marmont  should  attack  Beira,  advancing  by  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  both  these  fortresses  are  in  such  a  state 
of  defence  as  to  ensure  them  against  capture  by  a  coup-ifefnatii, 
and  are  supplied  with  provisions  to  suffice  during  any  time  that 
the  enemy  could  possibly  remain  in  the  country.  Baccelar  and 
Silveira  will  assemble  all  the  militia  of  the  northern  provinces 
in  Upper  Beira,  and  place  themselves  in  communication  witli 
Carlos  de  Espafia.  They  will  endeavour  to  protect  the  maga- 
zines on  the  Douro  and  Mondego  [at  Celorico,  Guarda,  Lamego, 
St.  Joao  de  Pesqueira],  and  may  live  on  the  last  in  rase  of  urgent 
necessity,  but  not  otherwise,  as  these  stores  could  not  easily  be 
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iq^laced.  An  attempt  shotild  be  made,  if  possible^  to  diaw 
the  enemy  into  the  Beiia  Baixa  (i.e.  the  Castello  Branoo 
ooimtiy)  rather  than  towards  the  Donro.  Abadia  wDI  invade 
northern  Leon ;  what  he  can  do  depends  on  the  force  that 
M&rmont  leaves  on  the  Esla,  and  the  strength  of  his  garrisons 
at  Astorga,  Zamora,  Toro,  &c.  Supposing  Marmont  takes  this 
direction,  Carlos  de  Espaiia  will  destroy  before  him  all  the 
bridges  on  the  Yeltes  and  Hucbra,  and  that  of  Barba  del 
Puereo.  and  the  three  bridges  at  Castillejo,  all  on  the  Lower 
Agueda. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  alternative  (2)  was  Marmont's  own 
choice,  and  that  he  would  have  carried  it  out  but  for  Napoleon's 
orders,  which  definitively  imposed  upon  him  (8  c)  the  raid  into 
northern  Bdra.  With  the  inconclusive  operations  resulting 
from  that  movement  we  shall  deal  in  their  proper  place*  It 
began  on  March  27th,  and  the  Marshal  was  over  the  Agueda  on 
March  80th.  The  last  British  division  had  left  Gudad  Rodrigo 
three  weeks  before  Marmont  advanced,  so  difficult  was  it  for  him 
to  get  full  and  correct  information,  and  to  collect  a  sulliciciitly 
large  army  for  invasion.  On  the  26th  F(  l)niai y  he  was  under 
the  impression  that  two  British  divisions  only  had  yet  marehed 
for  Badajoz,  though  five  had  really  started.  On  March  6th, 
when  only  the  5th  Division  remained  in  the  North,  he  stLU 
believed  that  Wellington  and  a  large  fraction  of  his  army  were 
in  their  old  positions.  This  was  the  result  of  his  adversary's 
wisdom  in  stopping  at  Fkeneda  till  March  5th ;  as  long  as  he  was 
there  in  person*  it  was  still  thought  probable  by  the  French 
that  only  a  detachment  had  mardied  southward.  Hence  came 
the  lateness  of  Marmont*s  final  advance :  for  a  long  time  he 
mi^  consider  that  he  was,  as  his  master  ordered, '  containing ' 
several  British  divisions  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  himself. 

Meanwhile,  on  taking  stock  of  his  situation  at  1^.1  n  as  on 
March  12th,  Wellington  was  reasonably  satisfied.  Not  only  was 
the  greater  pnrt  of  his  army  in  hand,  and  the  rest  rapidly 
coming  up,  but  the  s'wfrv  material  had  escaped  all  the  perils  of 
storms  by  sea  and  rocky  defiles  by  land,  and  was  much  where 
he  had  expected  it  to  be.  The  material  which  moved  by  road, 
the  sixteen  24-lb.  howitzers  which  had  marched  on  January 
80tht  and  a  convoy  of  S4-pounder  and  IS-pounder  travelling* 
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caxfiages  and  stoiesy  which  went  off  on  February  2,  had  both 
oome  to  hand  at  Elvas,  the  first  on  February  25tb»  the  second 
on  March  8,  and  were  ready  parked  on  the  glacis.  This  was 
a  wonderful  journey  over  mountain  roads  In  the  most  rainy 

season  of  the  year.  The  sea-borne  giuis  liad  also  enjoyed 
a  surprising?  immunity  from  winter  storms ;  Dickson,  when 
he  arrived  at  Setubal  on  February  10th,  found  that  the  24- 
pounders  from  Oporto  had  arrived  thirty-six  hours  before  him, 
and  on  the  14th  was  begiiming  to  forward  them  by  river-boat 
to  Alcaoer  do  Sal,  from  where  they  were  drawn  by  oxen  to 
Elvas,  along  with  their  ammunition  ^.  The  only  difficulty 
which  arose  was  that  Wellington  had  asked  Admiral  Berkeley^ 
commanding  the  squadron  at  Lisbon,  to  lend  him,  as  a  stt{>ple- 
mentaxy  train,  twenty  18«pound  ship  guns.  The  admiral  sent 
twenty  Russian  guns  (leavings  of  Siniavins's  squadron  captured 
in  the  Tagus  at  the  time  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra).  Dickson 
protested,  as  these  pieces  were  of  a  diffmnt  calibre  from  the 
British  18-pounder,  and  would  not  take  its  shot.  The  admiral 
refused  to  disgamish  his  own  flagship,  which  happened  to  be 
the  only  vessel  at  Lisbon  with  lionie-made  IS-pounders  on 
board.  Dickson  had  to  take  the  Russian  guns  perforce,  and  to 
cull  for  their  ammunition  all  the  Portuguese  stores  at  Lisbon, 
where  a  certain  supply  of  round  shot  that  fitted  was  discovered, 
though  many  thousands  had  to  be  rejected  as  '  far  too  low.' 
On  March  8th  the  whole  fifty-two  guns  of  the  siege-train  were 
reported  ready,  and  the  officer  commanding  the  Portuguese 
artillery  at  Elvas  announced  that  he  could  even  find  a  small 
supplement,  six  old  heavy  English  iron  guns  of  the  time  of 
George  n,  which  had  been  in  store  there  since  Crcneral  Bur^ 
goyne's  expedition  of  1761,  besides  some  Portuguese  ^ns  of 
similar  calibre.  The  old  brass  guns  which  had  made  such  bad 
practice  in  1811  were  not  this  time  requisitioned — fortunately 
they  were  not  needed-  The  garrison  of  Elvas  hiul  for  some 
weeks  been  at  work  making  gabions  and  fasoincs,  wiiic  h  were  all 
ready,  as  was  also  a  large  consignment  of  cutting-toois  from  the 
Lisbon  arsenal,  and  a  train  of  twenty-two  pontoons.  Altogether 
the  material  was  in  a  wonderful  state  of  completeness. 

'  For  iktails  aee  Jones,  SUgt9  qf  the  Pminniia,  Appeadfae  in  vol.  1. 
pp.  481-5,  and  the  DUkton  Pt^en,  ed.  Leilie»  fw  Feb.  IBIS. 
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For  the  servioe  of  the  siege  Wellingfton  cotdd  dispose  of  about 

800  British  and  560  Portuguese  artillerymen,  a  much  larger 
force  than  had  been  available  at  the  two  iinhicky  leaguers  of 
1811.  Colonel  Framinijham  was  the  senior  officer  in  this  arm 
prcst'Tii.  but  Wt'Hinf^on  had  directed  that  Alexander  Dickson 
should  take  charge  of  the  whole  service  of  the  siege,  just  as  he 
bad  been  entrusted  with  all  the  preparations  for  it»  There 
were  fifteen  British,  five  German  Legion,  and  seventeen 
Portuguese  artillery  officers  under  his  command.  The  Portu- 
guese gunners  mostly  came  from  the  8rd  or  Elvas  regiment,  the 
British  were  drawn  from  the  companies  of  Holcumbe,  Gardiner, 
Glubb,  and  Rettberg.^  Under  Colonel  Fletcher,  senior  engineer 
officer,  there  were  115  men  of  the  Royal  Bfilitary  Artificers 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  an  additional 
party  came  up  from  Cadiz  during  its  last  days.  But  though  this 
was  an  improvement  over  the  state  of  things  in  18 11,  the  numbers 
were  still  far  too  small ;  there  were  no  trained  miners  whatever, 
and  the  volunteers  from  the  line  acting  as  sappers,  who  were 
instructed  by  the  Artificers,  were  for  the  most  part  unskilful — 
only  120  men  of  the  3rd  Division  who  liad  been  at  work  during 
the  leaguer  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  were  comparatively  efficient. 
The  engineer  arm  was  the  weak  point  in  the  siege,  as  Wellington 
complained  in  a  letter  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  mth  in  its 
proper  place.  He  had  already  been  urging  on  Lord  Liverpool 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  creation  of  permanent  units 
of  men  trained  in  the  technicalities  ol  siege-work.  Soon  after 
Rodrigo  fell  he  wrote, '  I  would  beg  to  suggest  to  your  lordship 
the  expediency  of  adding  to  the  Eiu^nneer  establishment  a  corps 
of  sappers  and  miners.  It  is  inconceivable  with  what  dis- 
advantage we  undertake  a  siege,  for  want  of  assistance  of  this 
description.  There  is  no  French  corps  d'armSe  which  has  not 
a  battalion  of  sappers  and  a  company  of  miners.  Wc  are 
obliged  to  depend  for  assistance  of  this  sort  upon  the  regiments 
of  the  line ;  and,  although  the  men  are  brave  and  willing,  they 
want  the  knowledge  and  training  which  are  necessary.  Many 
casualties  occur,  and  much  valuable  time  is  lost  at  the  most 
critical  period  of  the  siege  V 

'  For  details  see  Duncan's  History  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  ii.  pp.  318-19. 
*  WeHingtoPt  Ditpaidiet,  viii.  p.  001. 
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The  situation  on  Blaceh  ISth,  save  in  tins  sin^e  respect, 
seemed  iaTourable.   It  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Elvas, 

where  the  siege-train  lay  parked  and  the  material  was  ready, 
to  Badajoz.  Sufficient  troops  were  already  arrived  not  only 
to  invest  the  place,  but  to  form  a  large  covering  army  against 
any  attempt  of  Soult  to  raise  the  siege.  There  was  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  advance  would  take  the  French  imawares. 
Only  Drouet's  two  divisions  were  in  Estremadura,  and  before 
they  could  be  reinforced  up  to  a  strength  which  would  enable 
them  to  act  with  effect  some  weeks  must  elapse.  Soult,  as  in 
1811,  would  have  to  borrow  troops  from  Granada  and  the 
Cadis  lines  before  he  could  venture  to  take  the  offensive.  Unless 
he  should  raise  the  sie^ge  of  Cadis  or  evacuate  Granada,  he 
could  not  gather  more  than  25,000  or  80,000  men  at  the  very 
most :  and  it  would  take  him  three  weeks  to  collect  so  many. 
If  he  approached  with  some  such  force,  he  could  be  fought,  with 
very  little  risk  :  for  it  was  not  uo\v  as  at  the  time  of  Albuera : 
not  three  Anglo-PortUjEfuesc  infantry  divisions,  but  eight  were 
concentrated  at  Elvas  :  there  would  be  nine  when  the  5th 
Division  arrived.  Not  three  British  cavalry  regiments  (the 
weak  point  at  Albuera),  but  fourteen  were  with  the  army.  If 
Souit  should  push  forward  for  a  battle,  40,000  mm  could  be 
opposed  to  him,  all  Anglo-Portuguese  units  of  old  formation, 
while  15,000  men  weie  left  to  invest  Badajos.  Or  if  Wellington 
should  choose  to  abandon  the  investment  for  three  days  (as 
Beresford  had  done  in  May  1811)  he  could  bring  65,000  men 
to  the  contest,  a  force  which  must  crush  Soult  by  the  force 
of  double  numbers,  unless  he  should  raise  the  siege  of  Cadis 
and  abandon  Granada,  so  as  to  bring  his  whole  army  to  the 
Guadiana.  Even  if  he  took  that  desperate,  but  perhaps 
necessary,  measure,  and  came  with  4,jj)0()  men,  leaving  only 
Seville  garrisoned  behind  him,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  could  not  be  dealt  with. 

The  only  dangerous  possibility  was  the  intervention  of 
Marmont  with  five  or  six  divisions  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  as 
had  happened  at  the  time  of  the  operations  on  the  Caya  in  June 
1811.  Wellington,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  directions  to  Bacoelar 
and  Castafios,  thought  this  intervention  probable.  But  from 
the  disposition  of  Marmont*s  troops  at  the  moment  of  his  own 
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depeiture  from  Fieneda,  he  thought  that  he  eould  count  on 
three  weeks,  or  a  little  more,  of  freedom  from  any  interference 
from  this  side.  Two  at  least  of  Marmont*s  divisions  (Souhain 
and  Bonnet)  would  almost  certainly  be  left  in  the  North,  to 
contain  the  Galicians  and  A&turians.  Of  the  other  six  only  one 
(Foy)  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagi!s  :  the  rest  were  scattered 
about,  at  Salamanca,  Avila,  ValladaUd,  &c.,  and  would  take 
time  to  collect  K  Wellington  was  quite  aware  of  Marmont's 
difficulties  with  regard  to  magazines ;  he  also  counted  on  the 
roughness  of  the  roads,  the  fact  that  the  rivers  were  high  in 
Mareh»  and  (most  of  all)  on  the  slowness  with  which  information 
would  reach  the  French  marshal  ^  Still,  here  lay  the  risk,  so 
far  as  Wellington  could  know.  What  he  could  not  guess  was 
that  the  movement  which  he  feared  had  been  expressly  for* 
bidden  to  Marmont  by  his  master,  and  that  only  on  March  27th 
was  permission  granted  to  the  Marshal  to  execute  the  march  to 
Alniaraz.  By  that  time,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  profit  by  the  tardily-granted  leave. 

But  it  was  the  possibility  of  Marmont  \s  appearance  on  the 
scene,  rather  than  anything  which  might  be  feared  from  Soult, 
which  made  the  siege  of  Badajoz  a  time-problem,  just  as  that 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been.  The  place  must,  if  possible,  be 
taken  somewhere  about  the  first  week  in  April,  the  earhest  date 
at  which  a  serious  attempt  at  relief  was  likely  to  he  made 

On  Mareh  14th,  every  preparation  being  complete,  the  pon- 
toon train,  with  a  good  escort,  moved  out  of  mvas,  and  was 
brought  up  to  a  point  on  the  Guadiana  four  miles  west  of 

*  For  WellingtoQ*a  speoulations  (fairly  oomct)  at  to  llaiiiiont*s  distribu* 
tuNi  of  bb  troops*  see  Dutpofellet,  viii*  p.  4118,  Feb.  10,  to  Graiuuii. 

*  Wellington  to  Victor  Altcn.  March  ."5,  f)isj)alchei,  viil.  p.  649,  makes 
a  special  point  of  '  tho  diflicultics  wliit  li  ilip  otk-thv  experiences  in  getting 
inteUif^cncc  '  as  a  lucans  of  gaining  tinit-  for  himsflf. 

*  Napier  (i  v.  p.  08)  tries  to  make  out  that  Wellington's  siege  began  tt-u  days 
later  than  he  wlahed  and  hoped,  by  the  fsult  of  the  Poitugueae  Regency. 
I  cannot  see  how  Badajos  could  have  been  hivested  on  the  0th  of  Mareh, 
when  (as  the  route-directions  show)  the  head  of  the  marching  column  from 
fhv  Apu'da  only  reached  Portalcgrc  on  the  8th.  The  mowment  of  the 
army  was  not  dehiye(i,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  by  the  shickness  of  Portuguese 
management  at  Lisbon  or  Elvas.  But  Wellington  certainly  grumbled. 
Did  he  intend  that  Hill  alone  should  invest  Badajoz*  before  the  rest  of 
the  army  arrived  T 
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Badajoz,  where  it  was  laid  without  molestation.  On  the  next 
day  Lt  Marchant's  heavy  dragoons  crossed,  but  (owing  to  an 
accident  to  one  of  the  boats)  no  more  troops.  On  the  16th, 
however,  the  3rd,  4th,  and  Light  Divisions  passed,  and  invested 
Badajoz  without  meeting  any  opposition  :  the  jTRrrison  kept 
within  the  walls,  and  did  not  even  prevent  Colonel  Fletcher, 
the  commanding  engineer,  from  approaching  for  purposes  of 
reconnaissance  to  the  crest  of  the  Cerro  de  San  Miguel,  only 
800  yards  from  the  eneeinie.  The  investing  corps  of  12,000 
bayonets  was  under  Beresford,  who  had  just  returned  from 
a  short  and  stormy  visit  to  Lisbon,  where  he  had  been  harrying 
the  regency,  at  Wellington's  request,  upon  financial  mattersy 
and  had  been  dealing  sternly  with  the  Junta  de  Viveres,  or 
Commissariat  Department  K  The  situation  had  not  been  found 
a  happy  one.  '  After  a  perfect  investigation  it  appears  that  the 
expenditure  must  be  nearly  £6,000,000 — the  means  at  present 
are  £3,500,0001  A  radical  reform  grouncLd  upon  a  hold  and 
fearless  inquiry  into  every  branch  of  the  revenue,  expenditure, 
and  subsidy,  and  an  addition  to  the  latter  from  England,  can 
alone  put  a  period  to  these  evils.  To  t  liis  Lord  Wellington,  though 
late,  is  now  turning  his  eyes.  And  when  the  Marshal,  in  con- 
junction with  our  ambassador,  shall  have  made  his  report,  it 
must  be  immediaU^  acted  upon — ^for  there  is  no  time  to  lose  V 
The  investment  was  only  part  of  the  general  movements  of 
the  army  on  the  10th.  The  covering-force  was  proceeding  to 
take  up  its  position  in  two  sections,  Graham  with  the  Ist,  0th, 
and  7th  Divisions,  and  Slade*8  and  Le  Marchant's  horse,  crossed 
the  Guadiana,  and  began  to  advance  down  the  high  road  to 
Seville,  making  for  Santa  Marta  and  Villafranca.  Hill  with  the 
other  section,  consisting  of  his  owm  old  troo])s  of  the  Estrema- 
duran  army,  the  2nd  Division  nnd  Hamilton's  Portuguese, 
Long's  British  and  Campbell's  Portuguese  cavalry,  marched 
by  the  north  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  via  Montijo,  towards 

'  D*Ui!mii*8  diary,  Feb.  7-16 :  he  aocompamed  Beiestord,  bdng  his 
Chief-of-the-Staff. 

•  I  spare  the  reader  the  question  of  Portuguese  paper  money  and  English 
exeheqner  bills,  which  vn]\  bo  found  trt-utcd  at  great  length  in  Xapier,  iv. 
pp.  97-1).  Nnpier  always  appears  to  iiiink  tliat  cusli  could  be  had  by  asking 
lor  it  at  London,  in  despite  of  Uie  dreadful  disappearance  of  the  metallic 
eamney  and  spread  of  irredeemable  bank-notes  which  prevailed  in  1812. 
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Meridai  which  had  not  been  ooeupied  by  either  party  since 
January  17th.  These  two  coluiniiSy  the  one  19,000,  the  other 
14^000  strong,  were  to  drive  in  the  two  French  divisions  which 
were  at  this  moment  cantoned  in  Estremadura— Drouet  was 
known  to  be  lying  about  Zafra  and  lierena,  covering  the 
Seville  ehauasie,  Daricau  to  have  his  troops  at  Zalamea  and 
Los  Homachos,  snitching  the  great  passage  of  the  Guadiana  at 
Merida.  As  each  (hWsion  with  its  attendant  cavalry  was  nut 
much  over  6,000  strong,  there  was  no  danger  of  their  combining 
so  as  to  endanger  either  of  the  British  columns.  Each  was 
strong  enough  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  Hill  and 
Graham  were  to  push  forward  boldly,  and  drive  their  respective 
enemies  before  them  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Morena,  so  that  Soult, 
when  he  should  come  up  from  Seville  (as  he  undoubtedly 
would  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks),  should  have  no  foothold 
in  the  Estremaduran  plain  to  start  fhun^  and  would  have  to 
manceuvre  back  the  containing  force  in  his  front  all  the  way 
from  the  sununit  of  the  passes  to  Albuenu 

In  addition  to  these  two  columns  and  the  investing  corps  at 
Badajoz,  Wellington  had  a  reserve  of  which  some  units  had  not 
yet  come  up,  though  all  wwc  due  in  a  few  days,  viz.  the  5th 
Division,  Pack*s  and  lirad  lord's  independent  Portuguese 
brigades,  and  the  cavalry  of  Hock  and  Anson — about  12,000 
men — :  the  last  of  them  would  be  up  by  the  21st  at  latest. 

There  was  still  one  more  corps  from  which  Wellington  in- 
tended to  get  useful  assistance.  This  was  the  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  Army  of  Estremadura,  the  troops  of  Penne  Villemur 
and  Morillo^  about  1,000  horse  and  4,000  loot^  which  he 
destined  to  play  the  same  part  in  this  campaign  that  Blake 
had  played  during  the  last  siege  of  Badajoa*  By  Castafios's 
leave  this  little  force  had  been  moved  from  its  usual  haunts  by 
Ca9eres  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  behind  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  to  the  Lower  Guadiana,  from  whence  it  was  to  enter  the 
Condado  de  Niebla.  It  passed  lit  dondo  on  March  17th  on  its 
way  towards  San  Luear  de  Guadiana,  feeding  on  magazines 
provided  by  its  alUes ;  Penne  Villemur's  orders  were  that  he 

'  Tlie  CoDde  had  l,n4hocte  and  8,688  foot  on  Jan.  l,iM»tiiidttdiiig  two 
of  Morillo's  battalfou  then  abmit.  The  total  loMe  UMd  for  the  laid  wen 
probably  as  above. 
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sbcnild  establish  himBelf  in  tlie  Condado  (where  there  wad  still 
a  small  Spanish  garrison  at  Ayamonte)»  and  strike  at  SeviUe> 
the  moment  that  he  heard  that  Soult  had  gone  nturth  towards 
Estremadura.    The  city  would  be  found  ill-garrisoned  by 

convalescents,  and  Jurameniados  of  doubtful  loyalty :  if  it  were 
not  captured,  its  danger  would  at  any  rate  cause  Soult  to  turn 
back,  just  as  he  had  in  June  1811,  for  he  dared  not  lose  his  base 
and  arsenal.  It  was  hoped  that  Ballasteros  with  his  roving  corps 
from  the  mountain  of  Honda  would  co-operate,  when  he  found 
that  the  troops  usually  employed  to '  contain  '  him  had  marched 
off.  But  Ballasteros  was  always  a  *  law  unto  himself/  and  it 
was  impossible  to  count  upon  him :  he  particularly  disliked 
suggestions  from  a  British  quarter,  while  Castafios  was  always 
sensible  and  obtiging  K 

Before  dealing  with  the  operations  of  the  actual  siege  of 
Badajoz,  which  require  to  be  studied  in  continuous  sequence,  it 
may  be  well  to  deal  with  those  of  the  covering  corps. 

Graham  marched  in  two  columns,  one  division  by  Albuera, 
two  by  Almendral.  He  ran  against  the  outposts  of  Drouct  at 
Santa  Marta,  from  which  a  battalion  and  a  few  cavalry  liastily 
retired  to  Villafranca,  where  it  was  reported  that  Drouet  himself 
was  lyinL'.  Graham  judged  that  the  French  general  would 
probably  retire  towards  Llerena  by  the  main  road,  and  hoped 
to  harass,  if  not  to  surprise  him,  by  a  forced  night  march  on  that 
place.  This  was  executed  in  the  night  of  the  18th~19th,  but 
proved  a  disappointment :  the  vanguard  of  the  British  column 
entered  Llerena  only  to  find  it  empty — ^Drouet  had  retired  not 
southward  but  eastward,  so  as  to  get  into  touch  with  Daricau's 
division  at  Zalamea — ^he  had  gone  off  by  Ribera  to  Los  Homa- 
clios.  Graham  thereupon  halted  his  main  body  at  Zafra,  with 
the  cavalry  out  as  far  as  Usagre  and  Fuente  Cantos.  A  dispatch 
from  Drouet  to  his  brigadier  Reymond  was  intercepted  on  the 
21st,  and  showed  that  the  latter,  with  four  battalions  at  Fregenal, 
had  been  cut  off  from  his  chief  by  the  irru})tion  of  the  British 
down  the  high-road,  and  was  ordered  to  rejoin  him  by  way  of 
Llerena.  Graham  thought  that  he  might  catch  this  little  force, 
so  withdrew  his  cavalry  from  Uerena,  in  order  that  Reymond 

*  DetsOs  in  a  dispatch  to  Coloael  Austin  of  Maicfa  15,  Diapateiim,  yUL 
p.  606.  Geneial  sdieiiie  in  a  letter  to  Castste  of  Feb.  16.  TMd^  p.  614. 
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might  make  his  way  thither  unmolested,  and  be  caught  in  a  tiap 
by  seyeial  British  brigades  convezging  upon  him  by  a  night 
maich.  This  operation,  executed  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
unfortunately  miscarried.    The  French  actually  entered 

Llerena,  but  as  the  columns  were  closing  in  upon  them  an 
unlucky  accidi  iil  occurred.  Graham  and  his  staff,  riding  ahead 
of  the  7th  Division,  ran  into  a  cavalry  picket,  which  charged 
them.  They  came  back  helter-skelter  on  to  the  leading  battalion 
of  the  infantry,  which  fired  promiscuously  into  the  mass,  killed 
two  staff  ofiicers,  and  nearly  shot  their  general  K  The  noise  of 
this  outburst  of  fire,  and  the  return  of  their  own  dragoons, 
warned  the  1,800  French  in  Llerena,  who  escaped  by  a  mountain 
path  towards  Guadalcanal,  and  did  not  lose  a  man. 

Improbable  as  it  would  have  been  judged,  Diouet  had 
abandoned  the  Seville  road  altogether,  and  gone  off  eastward. 
His  only  communication  with  Soult  would  have  to  be  by  Cor- 
dova :  dearly  he  had  refused  to  be  cut  off  from  Daricau:  posribly 
he  may  have  hoped  to  await  in  the  direction  of  Zalamea  and 
Castucra  the  arrival  of  troo})s  fruiu  the  Army  of  Pui-tii;j;;il, 
coming  down  by  Tmxillo  and  Mcdellin  from  Almuiaz.  luv 
Soult  and  his  orenerals  appear  to  have  had  no  notice  of  the 
Emperor's  prohibition  to  Marmont  to  send  troops  to  Estrcma- 
dura.  On  the  other  hand  the  Duke  of  Kaguiia  had  written,  in 
perfect  good  faith,  before  he  received  the  imp<^rial  rescript, 
that  he  should  come  to  the  aid  of  Badajoz  with  four  or  five 
divisions,  as  in  June  1811,  if  the  place  were  threatened. 

On  the  27th  Graham  resolved  to  pursue  Drouet  eastward, 
even  hoping  that  he  mi^t  slip  in  to  the  south  of  him,  and  drive 
him  northward  in  the  direction  of  Merida  and  Hedellin,  where 
he  would  have  fallen  into  the  arms  of  HiU*s  column.  He  had 
reached  Llera  and  La  Higuera  when  he  intercepted  another 
letter— this  time  from  General  Reymond  to  Druuel ;  that 
officer,  after  escaping  from  Llcrcna  on  the  night  of  the  25th-26th, 
had  mazched  to  Azuaga,  where  he  had  picked  up  another 

■  *  Something  too  like  a  paniL  was  o.  (usioned  at  tiie  Iiead  of  the  7th  by 
the  appearance  of  the  few  Frt  in  h  dtiigoona  and  the  gaUupiiig  back  of  the 
■taff  and  orderliet.  A  oonftaaed  firing  broke  out  down  the  oolumn  without 
object  I  fifem. — Even  British  troops  should  not  be  allowed  to  load  before 
a  night  atkaek.*  D*UiImui*s  diaty,  Bbach  S6. 
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detachment  under  General  Quiot.  He  annoiinoed  that  he  was 
making  the  best  of  his  way  towards  Ftiente  Ovejuna,  behind  the 
main  crest  ol  the  Sierra  Morena»  by  which  circuitous  route  he 
hoped  to  join  his  chief. 

Graham  thought  that  he  had  now  another  opportunity  of 
surprising  Reymond,  while  lie  was  marching  across  his  front, 
and  sw(  r\  ing  southward  again  made  a  second  forced  night 
march  on  AzuaL'a.  It  failed,  like  that  on  Llerena  three  days 
before^ — the  French,  warned  by  A  franceaados,  left  in  haste,  and 
Gralmni's  exhausted  troops  only  arrived  iu  time  to  see  them 
disappear. 

Raymond's  column  was  joined  next  day  at  Fuente  Ovejuna  by 
Btouet  and  Daiicau^  so  that  the  whole  of  the  French  force  in 
Estremadura  was  now  concentrated — ^but  in  an  unfavourable 
position,  since  they  were  completely  cut  off  from  Seville^  and 
could  only  retire  on  Cordova  if  further  pressed.  Should  Soult 
wish  to  join  them  with  his  reserves,  he  would  have  to  march 
up  the  Guadalquivir,  losing  four  or  five  days. 

Graham  and  his  staff  were  flattering  themselves  that  they 
had  won  a  considerable  strategical  ad\antage  in  this  matter, 
when  they  were  disu[:)]>oiiited,  by  receiving,  on  March  80, 
a  dispatch  from  Wellington  j)rolnbiting  any  further  pursuit 
of  Drouet,  or  any  longer  stay  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena. 
The  column  was  ordered  to  come  back  and  canton  itself  about 
Fuente  del  Maestre,  Almendralejo^  and  Villafranca.  By 
April  2nd  the  three  divisions  were  established  in  these  places. 
Their  recall  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  Wellington's 
knowledge  that  Soult  had  by  now  concentrated  a  heavy  force 
at  Seville,  and  that  if  he  advanced  suddenly  by  the  great 
ckmuUe^  past  Honasterio  and  Fuente  Cantos,  Graham  might 
be  caught  in  a  very  advanced  position  between  him  and  Drouet, 
and  find  a  difficulty  iu  retreating  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
army  for  a  defensive  battle  on  the  All>ii(  ra  jiosition  ^ 

Meanwhile  Hill,  with  the  other  half  (  f  the  covering  army,  had 
been  2>peuding  a  less  eventful  fortnight.   He  reached  Merida 

*  For  details  of  this  forgotten  campaign  I  rely  mainly  on  D*Urban*« 
unpublished  diary.  As  he  knew  Estxemadura  well,  from,  having  served 
there  with  Beiesfoid  in  1811,  lie  was  tent  to  Gnham,  and  rode  with  ills 
atair  to  advise  alMut  roods  and  the  reaousoes  of  the  ootintty. 
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on  March  17  and  found  it  unoccupied.  Drouet  was  reported  to 
be  at  ViUi^ranca,  Daiicau  to  be  lying  with  his  troops  spread 
wide  between  Heddfin,  Los  Homaehos,  and  Zalamea.  Ifill 

crossed  the  Guadiana  and  marched  to  look  for  them  :  his  first 
march  was  on  Villafraiica,  but  Dro  uet  had  already  bii])ped 
away  Iioni  tliat  point,  avoiding  Graham's  column.  Hill  then 
turned  in  search  of  Daricau,  and  drove  one  of  his  brijEfades 
out  of  Don  Benito  near  Medellin.  The  bulk  of  the  French 
division  then  went  off  to  the  south-east,  and  ultimately  joined 
Drouet  at  Fuente  Ovejuna,  though  it  kept  a  rearward  at 
Castuera.  Hill  did  not  pursue^  but  lemained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Merida  and  Medellin»  to  guard  these  two  great  passages 
of  the  Guadiana  against  any  possible  appearance  of  Blarmont's 
troops  from  the  direction  of  Almaras  and  Truxillo.  Wellington 
(it  will  be  remembered)  had  believed  that  Marmont  would 
certainly  come  down  with  a  eon^deraUe  force  by  this  route»  and 
(being  ignorant  of  Napoleon's  order  to  the  Marshal)  was  expect- 
ing hini  to  be  lieard  ol  inna  day  to  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
only  Foy's  single  division  was  in  the  Tagus  valley  at  Talavera  : 
that  officer  kept  reeeiving  dispatches  for  his  eluef  fn)ni  Drouet 
and  Soult,  imploring  that  Marmont  should  move  south  without 
delay.  This  was  impossible,  as  Foy  knew  :  but  he  became  so 
troubled  by  the  repeated  requests  that  he  thought  of  marching, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  to  try  to  join  Drouet.  This  became 
almost  impracticable  when  Drouet  and  Daricau  withdrew  south* 
ward  to  the  borders  of  Andalusia :  but  Foy  then  thought  ol 
executing  a  demonstration  on  Truxillo,  on  his  own  account, 
hoping  that  it  might  at  least  distract  Wellington.  On  April  4 
he  wrote  to  Drouet  that  he  was  about  to  give  out  that  he  was 
Marmont's  advanced  guard,  and  to  march,  with  3,000  men  only, 
on  that  point,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  division  in  garrison  at 
Talavt  ra  and  Ainiaraz  ;  he  would  be  at  Tnixillo  on  the  9th  ^  If 
he  had  started  a  week  earlier,  lie  would  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Hill,  who  was  waiting  for  him  at  Merida  with  fonr  times 
his  force.  But  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Badajojb  on  the  6th 
reached  him  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  running  into  the 
lion's  mouth.    Otherwise,  considering  Hill's  enterprise  and 

*  ^le  letSer  maybe  found  in  King  Jowph'sComsfNHUftifMe,  viii.  pp.  845-6. 
8«e  stao  Girod  de  1* Ain*»  Fte  miHimu  du  GininA  Fogt  pp.  808-0. 
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Foy's  complete  lack  of  cavalry,  there  nuight  probably  have  been 
something  like  a  xepetitioii  of  the  Burprise  of  Atroyo  dot 
Molinos. 

So  much  lor  the  oovering  axmies^it  now  lemains  to  he 
seen  how  Wellington  dealt  with  Badajoz,  in  the  thiee  weeks 
during  which  Graham  and  Hill  were  keeping  the  peace  for  him 
in  southern  and  eastern  Estremadura. 

On  surveying  the  fortress  upon  March  16th  the  British 
engineers  found  that  it  had  been  considerably  strengthened 
since  the  hist  siege  in  June  1811.  Fort  San  Cristobal  had  been 
vastly  improved — its  glacis  and  counterscarp  had  been  raised, 
and  a  strong  redoubt  (ealled  by  the  1  reach  the  Lunette  Wcrle, 
after  the  general  killed  at  Albuera)  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
rising  slope  where  Beresford's  breaching  batteries  had  stood, 
so  that  this  ground  would  have  to  be  won  before  it  could  be 
again  utilized.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Guadiana  the  Castle 
had  been  provided  with  many  more  guns,  and  some  parts  of 
the  precipitous  mound  on  which  it  stood  had  been  scarped.  The 
breach  of  1811  had  been  most  solidly  built  up.  No  danger  was 
feared  in  this  quarter — ^it  was  regarded  as  the  strongest  part 
of  the  defenec  s.  The  approach  toward  the  much  more  accessible 
bastions  just  below  the  Castle  had  been  made  dillicult,  by 
damminp  the  Rivillas  stream  :  its  bridge  near  the  San  lioque 
gate  had  been  built  up,  and  the  aecumulated  water  made 
a  broad  pool  which  lay  under  the  bastions  of  San  Pedro  and 
La  Trinidad  ;  its  overflow  had  been  turned  into  the  ditch  in 
front  of  San  Pedro,  and,  by  cutting  a  cninette  or  channel,  a  deep 
but  narrow  water  obstruction  had  been  formed  in  front  of  the 
Trinidad  also— the  broad  diy  ditch  having  a  nanow  wet  ditch 
sunk  in  its  bottom  just  below  the  counterscarp.  This  inunda- 
tion was  destined  to  give  great  trouble  to  the  besiegeis.  The 
Pardaleras  fort  had  been  connected  with  the  city  by  a  well- 
protected  trench  between  high  earthen  banks.  Finally  the 
three  bastions  on  the  south  side  next  the  river,  San  Vincente, 
San  Jose,  and  Santiago,  had  been  strenq^thened  hy  dLnii-kmes, 
which  they  had  hitherto  laeked,  and  also  by  driving  a  system 
of  mines  from  their  counterscarps  under  the  glacis :  these  were 
to  be  exploded  if  the  besiegers  should  push  up  their  trenches 
and  bleaching  batteries  close  to  the  walls  on  this  side,  which 
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was  one  of  the  weakest  ia  tbe  city,  since  it  was  not  covered, 

as  were  the  other  fronts,  by  outlying  works  like  the  Pardaleras 
and  Picurina  forts  or  the  San  iloquc  lunette.  The  existence  of 
this  series  of  mines  was  revealed  to  the  besiegers  by  a  Frencli 
serpennt-major  of  sappers,  a  skilful  draughtsman,  who  had 
been  employed  in  mapping  out  the  works.  Having  been 
insulted,  as  he  conceived,  by  his  eaptuin,  and  refused  redress 
by  the  governor,  he  fled  to  the  Bxitish  camp  in  a  rage,  and 
placed  his  map  (where  the  mines  are  veiy  dearly  shown)  and 
his  services  at  the  disposition  of  Wellington  \  The  identical 
map,  a  veiy  neat  piece  of  work,  lies  before  me  as  I  write  these 
lines,  having  passed  into  the  possession  of  General  D*Urban» 
the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  staff.  It  was  in  oonsequenee  of 
their  knowledge  of  these  defences  that  the  British  engineers 
left  the  San  Vincente  front  alone  \ 

The  garrison  on  March  15th  consisted  of  five  battalions  of 
French  regulars,  one  each  from  certain  regiments  b(  longing 
to  Conroux,  Lcval,  Drouet,  and  Daricaii  (2,767  men),  of  two 
battalions  of  the  Hesse-Darmstadt  regiment  of  tlic  Kheinbimd 
division  of  tlie  Army  of  tlie  Centre  (910  men),  three  companies 
of  artillery  (261  mrn),  two  and  a  half  companies  of  sappers 
(260  men),  a  handf  1 1 1  o  [  cavalry  (42  men),  a  company  of  Spanish 
Juramentadosy  and  (by  casual  chance)  the  escort  of  a  convoy 
which  had  entered  the  city  two  days  before  the  siege  began. 
The  whole  (excluding  non-combatants,  medical  and  eommis* 
sariat  staff,  Sdc,)  made  up  4,700  men,  not  more  than  an 
adequate  provision  for  such  a  largie  place.  The  governor, 
Phillipon,  the  commandants  of  artillery  and  engineers  (the 
last-[ianied,  Lamare,  was  the  historian  of  Ihe  three  sieges  of 
Badajoz),  and  nearly  all  the  staff  had  been  in  the  fortress  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  battalions  of  the  garrison  (though  not 

'  This  man  is  mentioned  in  Wellington's  JHipaiehcs,  viii.  p.  600 :  *  The 
Sergmt'tnajor  des  Sapmn  and  Ai^udantdet  inaxnut  and  the  Freneh  miner 
may  be  lent  in  dmge  of  a  rteady  aon-oommlHioned  offloer  to  ErtrancM, 
there  to  wait  till  I  send  lor  tiiem/ 

*  This  renegade's  name  must  have  been  Benin,  or  Rossin  :  I  cannot 
read  with  certainty  his  extraordjnan.'  signature,  with  n  puni/jhc,  at  the 
bottom  of  bis  map.  The  English  engineers  used  it,  and  have  roughly 
dsetehed  In  thdr  own  world  of  the  tUid  ikge  on  top  of  the  original 
ooknued  drawing. 
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the  same  as  those  who  had  sustained  the  assaults  of  1811)  had 
been  many  months  settled  in  the  place,  and  knew  it  almost 
as  well  as  did  the  staff.  They  were  all  picked  tioops>  including 
the  German  regiment^  which  had  an  excellent  record.  But 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  factor  In  the  defence  was  the  ingenuity 
and  resource  of  the  governor,  which  sur}>assed  all  praise :  oddly 
enough  Phillipon  did  not  show  himself  a  very  skilful  mover 
of  troops  ill  the  hi  Id,  when  commanding  a  division  in  the  Army 
(if  (iermany  in  1813,  after  his  capture  and  exciiange :  but 
behind  the  walls  of  Badajoz  he  was  unsurpassable*. 

The  scheme  of  attack  which  Weihngton^  under  tlie  advice 
of  his  engineers,  employed  against  Badajoz  in  March  1812 
differed  entirely  from  that  of  May-June  1811.  The  fact  that 
the  whole  was  a  time-problem  remained  the  same :  the  danger 
that  several  of  the  French  armies  might,  if  leisure  were  granted 
them,  unite  for  its  relief,  was  as  dear  as  ever.  But  the  idea 
that  the  best  method  of  procedure  was  to  assail  the  most 
commanding  points  of  the  fortress,  whose  capture  would  make 
the  rest  untenable,  was  completely  abandoned.  Fort  San 
Cristobal  and  the  lofty  Castle  were  on  this  occasion  to  be  left 
alone  altogether.  The  hniiiti  was  only  observed  by  a  single 
Portuguese  brigade  (first  Da  Costa's  and  hiter  Power's).  The 
second  was  not  breached,  or  even  battered  with  any  serious 
intent.  This  time  the  front  of  attack  was  to  be  the  bastions 
of  Santa  Maria  and  La  Trinidad,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
the  town.  The  reason  for  leaving  those  of  San  Vincente  and 
San  Jos^  on  the  south*westem  side,  unassailed — though  they 
were  more  accessible,  and  defended  by  no  outer  forts — was 
apparently  the  report  of  the  renegade  French  sergeant*major 
spoken  of  above ;  *  they  were  countermined,  and  therefore  three 
or  four  successive  lodgements  would  have  to  be  formed  against 
them  \*  To  attack  Santa  Maria  and  the  Trinidad  a  preluninary 
operation  was  necessary — they  were  covered  by  the  Picurina 
fort,  and  only  from  the  knoll  on  which  that  work  stands  eould 
they  be  battered  with  effect.    The  Picurina  was  far  weaker 

*  WhailicooinmuulcdthelftDivisionoftiielslCoii^ 

and  was  pment  ^en  that  oorps  was  neariy  all  destioyed  oa  Aug>  ^ 

1813,  at  Culm. 

*  Jones,  Sitges  of  the  PenumUOf  i.  p.  168. 
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than  the  Pardaleias  fort,  from  whose  site  a  similar  advantage 
could  be  got  against  the  bastions  of  San  Roque  and  San  Juan. 

It  must  therefore  be  stormed,  and  on  its  emplacement  would 
be  fixed  the  batteries  of  the  second  parallel,  which  were  to  do 
the  main  work  of  breaching.  The  exceptional  advantage  to  be 
secured  in  this  way  was  that  the  eounterguard  (inner  protective 
bank)  within  the  glacis  of  the  Trinidad  bastion  was  reputed  to 
be  so  low,  that  from  the  Picurina  knoll  the  scarp  of  the  bastion 
could  be  seen  almost  to  its  foot,  and  could  be  much  more 
effectively  battered  than  any  part  of  the  defences  whose  upper 
section  alone  was  visible  to  the  besieger. 

Despite,  therefore,  of  the  need  for  wasting  no  time,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  preliminary  operations  against  the  Picurina 
must  cost  a  day  or  two,  this  was  the  general  plan  of  attack 
adopted.  The  investment  had  been  completed  on  the  evening 
of  the  16th :  on  the  same  day  120  carts  with  stores  of  all  kinds 
marched  from  Elvas,  and  on  the  17th  these  were  already  being 
deposited  in  the  Enfjineers'  Park,  behind  the  Cerro  dc  San  Miguel, 
v  bosc  rounded  top  completely  screened  the  preparations  from 
the  sight  of  the  garrison. 

The  besieged  had  no  notion  whatever  as  to  the  front  which 
would,  on  this  thiid  attempt,  be  selected  for  the  attack  of 
the  British.  The  elaborate  fortifications  and  improvements 
made  in  the  Castle  and  San  Cristobal  tend  to  show  that  these 
old  points  of  attack  were  expected  to  be  once  more  assailed. 
Hence  the  besiegers  got  the  inestimable  advantage  of  an 
unmolested  start  on  the  night  of  March  17th.  Colonel  Fletcher 
had  risked  the  dangers  of  drawing  the  first  parallel  at  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  Picurina  fort.  On  a  night  of  tem- 
pestuous rain  and  high  wind,  a  pariiUel  600  yards  long  was 
picketed  out,  on  a  line  ranging  only  from  160  to  200  yards  from 
the  covered-way  of  the  work,  and  1.800  workincn  in  the  course 
of  the  nigiit  threw  up  the  parallel,  and  i,000  feet  of  a  communi- 
cation-trench, leading  backward  to  the  head  of  a  ravine  in  the 
hill  of  San  Miguel,  which  gave  good  cover  for  bringing  men  :md 
material  up  from  the  rear.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  by  the  French 
all  through  the  night,  and  at  dawn  the  parallel  and  approach 
were  already  8  feet  deep  and  8  feet  6  inches  wide — a  good  start. 

With  daylight  the  enemy  discovered  what  had  been  done. 
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and  opened  a  furious  fire  both  of  cannon  and  musketry  upon 
the  trenches.  The  three  nearest  bastions  of  the  fortress  joined 
in  liith  their  heavy  guns,  but  the  18th  was  a  day  of  such 
constant  rain  that  even  at  a  distance  of  only  500  or  000  yards 
it  was  impossible  to  see  much,  or  take  accurate  aim  at  the 
trenches.  The  working  parties  w«it  on  deepening  and  im- 
proving the  parallel  and  the  communication  behind  it,  without 
suffering  any  ^?reat  loss. 

During  the  night  of  the  18th-19th  they  were  able  to  trace 
out  ami  begin  two  batteries,  destined  to  breach  the  Picurina, 
in  the  line  of  the  parallel,  and  to  extend  it  at  both  ends,  from 
the  Hivillas  on  one  side  to  the  foot  of  the  hiii  of  San  Miguel 
on  the  other. 

This  was  visible  on  the  following  morning,  and  Phillipon 
thought  the  prospects  of  the  fort  so  bad  that  he  resolved  to 
risk  a  sortie,  to  destroy  at  aU  costs  the  trenches  which  were  so 
dangerously  near  to  their  objective.  At  midday  two  battalions 
— ^1,000  men — starting  from  the  lunette  of  San  Roque,  dashed 
up  the  iull,  got  into  the  north  end  of  the  parallel,  and  drove  out 
the  working  parties  for  a  distance  of  some  500  yards :  they  carried 
off  many  entrenching  tools,  for  which  the  governor  had  offered 
tlie  bonus  of  one  dollar  a  piece.  But  they  had  no  time  to  do 
any  serious  damage  to  the  parallel,  for  the  guard  of  the  trenches 
and  the  working  parties,  rallying  fifty  yards  up  the  hill,  came 
down  on  them  in  force,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  evicted 
them  again  after  a  sharp  tussle.  The  loss  on  the  two  sides  was 
very  different — the  British  lost  150  men,  the  besieged  804,  of 
whom  many  were  drowned  in  the  inundation,  while  trying  to 
take  short  cuts  through  it  to  the  gates.  The  effect  of  the  sortie 
had  been  practically  nil,  as  far  as  destrojang  the  works  went. 
During  this  skirmish  Colonel  Fletcher  was  wounded  in  the 
groin  by  a  ball,  which  hit  his  purse,  and  while  failing  to  penetrate 
further,  forced  a  dollar-piece  an  inch  into  his  thigh.  He  was 
confined  to  his  tent  for  some  fourteen  days,  and  his  subordinates. 
Majors  Squire  and  Burgoyne,  had  to  take  up  liis  duty,  though 
Wellington  urdcrLcl  that  he  should  still  rctaui  nominal  charge 
of  the  work,  and  eoll^>ulled  him  daily  upon  it. 

On  the  ri(  xt  ni^ht  (March  20th)  the  parallel  and  approarh 
against  the  Ficurina  being  practically  complete,  and  only  the 
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Imttery  emplaoemeitts  In  it  requiring  to  be  finished,  the  engineers 
of  the  besieging  army  resolved  to  continue  the  line  of  trenches 
into  the  flat  ground  in  front  of  the  Bastion  uf  San  Prdio  and 
the  Castle, it  being  intended  that  batteries  should  he  <  oust nx  ted 
here  to  play  on  the  Trinidad  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
fortress,  when  the  Picurina  should  have  fallen.  It  would  save 
time  to  have  everything  ready  on  this  side,  when  the  fort  should 
have  been  mastered.  Trouble  at  once  began — not  only  from 
the  enemy's  fire,  which  swept  all  this  low  ground,  but 
stiU  noire  from  the  contiiraous  bod  weather.  The  rain  which 
had  easily  run  away  from  the  sloping  trenches  on  the  Cerro  de 
San  Miguely  lodged  in  the  new  works,  could  not  be  drained  ofif, 
and  melted  away  the  earth  as  last  as  it  was  thrown  up.  Mud 
east  into  the  gabions  ran  off  in  the  form  of  slimy  water,  and 
the  parapets  could  only  be  kept  upright  by  building  them  of 
sandbags.  The  men  were  actually  flooded  out  of  the  trenches 
by  the  accumulated  water,  which  was  almost  knee  deep.  In 
the  rear  the  Guadiana  rose,  and  washed  away  the  two  bridges 
which  connected  the  arm}"-  with  its  base  at  Eh  as.  The  deluge 
lasted  four  days  and  was  a  terrible  hindrance,  it  being  impossible 
to  finish  the  parallel  in  the  low  ground,  or  to  begin  moving  the 
battering-guns,  even  those  destined  for  the  long-completed 
batteries  on  the  Cerro  de  San  Miguel. 

It  was  not  tin  the  afternoon  of  the  24(th  that  fine  weather  at 
last  set  in ;  this  permitted  the  guns  to  be  brought  at  once  into 
the  two  batteries  facing  the  Picurina,  and,  after  herculean 
efforts,  into  other  batteries  (nos.  4  and  5)  in  the  low  ground 
also.  Three  days  at  least  had  been  lost  from  the  vile  weather. 

On  the  moniing  of  the  25th  all  the  batteries  opened  simul- 
taneously, ten  guns  against  the  Picurina,  eighteen  Jigainst  the 
parts  of  the  fortress  belli nd  it.  The  fort  was  completely 
silt  need,  as  was  the  little  lunette  of  San  Roque.  Not  much 
damage  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  on  the  Picurina  beyond 
the  breaking  of  many  of  its  palisades,  and  the  degradation  of 
its  salient  angle.  But  Wellington  ordered  that  it  should  be 
stormed  that  night,  in  order  that  he  might  make  up  for  the  lost 
time  of  the  20th-24th. 

The  storm  was  duly  carried  out  by  General  Kempt  and  500 
men  of  the  laght  and  the  8id  Divisions,  at  ten  o'clock  that 
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night.  It  was  a  desperate  affair,  for  the  ditch  was  deep,  and  not 
in  the  least  fflled  with  rubbish,  and  the  scarp  was  intact  save 

at  the  extreme  salient  angle.  Thong^h  the  garrison's  guns  had 
been  silenced,  they  kept  up  a  furiuys  tire  of  musketry,  whieli 
disabled  100  men  before  the  stormers  reached  the  ditch.  The 
main  hope  of  the  assault  had  been  that  two  turning  columns 
might  break  in  at  the  gorge :  but  it  was  found  so  strongly  closed, 
with  a  double  row  of  palisades  and  a  cutting,  that  all  efforts  to 
force  an  entrance  were  repelled  with  loss.  BafHed  here,  one 
party  tried  the  desperate  expedient  of  casting  three  long 
ladders,  not  into,  but  aensa  the  ditch  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
fort,  which  though  deep  was  not  so  broad  but  that  a  IN>-foot 
ladder  would  reach  £rom  its  lip  to  the  row  of  fraises,  or  project- 
ing beams,  ranged  horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  scarp  some 
feet  below  the  brim  of  the  parapet.  The  ladders  sagged  down 
but  did  not  break,  and  some  fifty  men  headed  by  Captain  Oates 
of  the  88th  ran  aeross  on  the  rungs  and  got  a  lodgement  inside 
the  fort.  At  the  same  moment  General  K<  mpt  launched  the 
reserve  of  the  storming  party — 100  mm.  mostly  from  the 
2/83rd  and  headed  by  Captain  Powys  of  that  regiment — at  the 
exact  salient  of  the  fort,  the  only  place  where  it  was  seriously 
damaged,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  in.  The  garrison,  who 
made  a  stubborn  resistance,  were  overpowered — 88  were  killed 
or  wounded,  the  governor.  Colonel  Gaspard-Thieny,  and 
145  taken  prisoners,  only  1  officer  and  40  men  escaped  into  the 
town.  The  losses  of  the  stormers  had  been  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  men  engaged  I  Four  officers  and  50  rank  and  file  were 
killed,  15  officers  and  250  men  wounded,  out  of  a  little  over  500 
who  joini  (1  in  the  assault.  Phillipon  tried  a  sortie  from  the 
lunette  of  San  Roque,  just  as  the  fort  fell,  in  hopes  to  recover  it : 
but  the  battali'^n  which  came  out  was  easily  beaten  off  by  the 
fire  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  to  the  right,  and  lost  50  killed 
and  wounded. 

The  last  stage  of  the  siege  had  now  been  reached.  By 
capturing  the  Picurinaon  its  commanding  knoll,  the  British  had 
established  themselves  within  400  yards  of  the  Trioidad  and 
450  yards  of  the  Santa  Maria  bastions,  which  they  could  batter 
with  every  advantage  of  slope  and  ground.  But  it  was  a  very 
costly  business  to  make  the  necessary  lodgement  in  the  ruined 
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fort,  to  demofish  it,  and  throw  its  earth  in  the  reverse  dtrection, 

and  to  build  in  its  gorge  the  two  batteries  (nos.  8,  9),  which  were 
to  breach  the  body  of  the  place.  The  fire  of  three  bastions  bore 
directly  on  the  spot  where  the  batteries  were  to  hv  placed,  and 
there  was  also  a  most  deadly  enfilading  fire  from  the  high-lying 
Castle,  and  even  from  the  distant  San  Cristobal.  Though  the 
three  batteries  in  the  flat  ground  (to  which  a  fourth  was 
presently  added)  endeavoured  to  silence  this  fire,  they  only 
succeeded  in  doing  so  veiy  imperfectly,  for  the  French  kept 
replacing  one  gun  by  another^  from  their  ample  store,  when 
any  were  disabled.  From  the  20th  to  the  80th  four  days  were 
employed  in  building  the  Picurina  batteries,  with  great  loss 
of  Hfe  all  the  time,  which  fell  mainly  on  the  engineer  ofiQceis 
who  were  directing  the  work  and  on  the  sappers  under  their 
orders.  The  French  coveitd  the  wiiule  of  the  Picurina  knoll 
with  sucli  ki  hail  of  projectiles  that  no  aniuunt  of  cover  seemed 
to  t^narantee  those  labourinrr  in  it  from  sud  len  death.  When 
the  batteries  had  hi  i  n  completeti,  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
guns  and  the  ammunition  cost  many  lives  more.  Twice  there 
were  considerable  explosions  of  powder,  while  the  magazines  in 
the  batteries  were  being  filled. 

At  lasty  however,  on  March  80,  one  of  the  two  new  batteries 
in  the  goige  of  the  Picurina  was  able  to  opeiv  and  on  the  81st 
the  other  followed  suit,  supported  by  a  third  supplementary 
batteiy  (no.  7),  planned  under  the  left  flank  of  the  tctt»  The 
practice  was  excellent,  but  at  first  the  effect  was  not  all  that 
had  been  hoped  :  the  Trinidad  and  the  Santa  Maria  bastions 
were  sohdiy  built  and  resisted  welh  On  April  2,  however,  both 
began  to  show  considerable  and  obvious  injury,  and  it  was 
clear  that  a  few  days  more  would  ruin  them.  But  there  was 
one  serious  contretemps  :  the  inundation  between  the  Picurina 
and  the  fortress  showed  no  signs  of  going  down — it  had  been 
swollen  by  the  rains  of  the  20th-2  ith,  arid  could  not  flow  away 
so  long  as  the  dam  at  the  lunette  of  San  Roque  kept  it  back. 
While  the  water  was  heki  up,  the  breaches*  soon  about  to 
develops  could  only  be  got  at  by  a  narrow  and  curved  route* 
between  the  inundation  and  the  steep  slope  on  which  stands 
the  Pardaleras.  It  had  been  intended  that  the  assault  should 
be  delivered  from  the  trenches,  but  this  was  impossible  till  the 
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Rivillas  should  ha\-e  faUen  to  its  usual  insignificant  bieadth 
and  depth.  Hence  efforts  weie  made  to  bunt  the  dam  at  all 
costs,  but  neither  did  artilleiy  file  suffice,  nor  a  venturesome 
expedition  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  April  by  the  engineer 
lieutenant  Stanway  and  20  sappers,  who  slipped  down  the 
ravine  and  laid  powder-bags  against  the  dam,  despite  of  the 
French  fire.  The  powder  exploded,  but  did  not  do  its  work. 
For  several  days  an  atteiupt  was  made  to  sap  duwn  to  tlic  dain 
from  the  second  parallel.  But  it  cost  so  many  lives  at  the  head 
of  the  sap,  and  the  zig-zags  advanced  so  slowly,  that  on  tlie 
3rd  of  April  the  attempt  was  given  up,  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  breaches  must  be  assaulted  from  the  west  bank  of  ' 
the  Rivillas  only. 

Meanwhile  the  two  breaches,  the  larger  one  in  the  front  of 
the  Trinidad  bastion,  the  smaller  in  the  flank  of  the  Santa 
Haria,  began  to  be  very  apparent,  and  gave  good  hope  to  the 
besiegers.  The  Fkench,  however,  delayed  their  progress  by 
the  most  gallant  efforts :  200  men  worked  in  the  ditch  after 
dark,  to  dear  away  the  debris  that  was  falling  into  it.  This 
they  did  under  constant  artillery  fire  from  the  batteries, 
which  jjl;i\<d  on  the  ditch  with  grape  at  intervals  in  the 
night,  and  killed  scores  of  the  workmen.  They  also  deepened 
the  ditch  at  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp,  till  it  was  18  feet 
from  the  covered-way  to  the  bottom  of  its  level.  The  rumed 
parapets  were  built  up  every  night  with  earth  and  wool-packs, 
only  to  be  destroyed  again  every  morning.  The  garrison  b^^ 
to  feel  uncomfortable,  for  not  only  was  the  loss  of  Ufe  great, 
but  the  furious  fire,  by  which  they  strove  to  keep  down  the 
efficiency  of  the  siege-batteries,  had  begun  to  tell  so  much  on 
their  reserves  of  ammunition  that,  by  April  8,  there  was  no 
oonmion  shell  left,  and  very  Uttle  grape— of  the  round-shot 
much  more  than  half  had  been  expended.  Phillipon  was 
obliged  to  order  the  artillerymen  to  be  sparing,  or  a  few  days 
more  would  leave  him  helpless.  As  the  French  fire  slackened, 
that  of  the  besiegers  grew  more  intense,  and  Wellington  put 
forward  the  last  twelve  guns  of  his  siegc-park,  hitherto  reserved, 
to  form  some  new  supplementary  batteries  on  the  right  of  his 
Une  [nos.  10,  11,  12]. 

On  April  4th  the  breaches  were  both  growing  practicable,  and 
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news  from  the  South  warned  Wellington  that  he  must  hurry ; 
Soult  was  at  last  over  the  Sierra  Morena  with  all  the  troops 
that  he  could  scrape  together  from  Andalusia.  It  was  lucky 
indeed  that  Maimont  was  not  marching  to  join  Soult,  but 
was  executing  a  raid  into  central  Portugal,  not  by  his  own 
wish  but  by  tlie  special  orders  of  the  Emperor,  as  has  already 
been  explained  elsewhere.  His  irruption  into  the  Beira  was 
absolutely  disregaided  by  Wellington :  lor  as  long  as  the  two 
French  armies  were  not  united,  the  British  commander  did 
not  much  fear  either  of  them.  StiU,  if  Soult  came  dose  up  to 
Badajoz,  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  part  of  the  siege-troops 
to  join  the  cuvering  force — and  this  would  be  inconvenient. 
Wherefore  Wellington  resolved  to  strike  at  once,  wliilc  Soult 
was  stiii  four  or  five  marches  away. 

On  the  4th  the  breaches,  both  in  the  Trinidad  and  in  Santa 
Maria,  looked  practicable — on  the  morning  of  the  5th  they  were 
certainly  so.  But  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
mere  practicability  of  the  breaches  was  enough  to  ensure  success 
— it  was  clearly  made  out  that  the  garrisons  were  building 
a  semicircular  inner  retrenchment  among  the  houses  of  the 
town,  which  would  cut  off  the  breaches,  and  give  a  second  line 
of  resistance.  Moreover  Colonel  Fletdier,  who  was  just  out  of 
bed,  his  wound  of  the  19th  liCarch  being  on  the  mend,  reported 
from  personal  observation  that  it  was  clear  that  all  manner  of 
obstacles  were  being  ucLumulated  behind  both  breaches,  and 
every  preparation  made  for  a  desperate  defence  of  them. 
Wherefore  Wellington  ordered  the  storm  to  be  put  off  for  a  day, 
and  turned  two  batteries  on  to  a  new  spot,  where  Spanish 
infurmants  reported  that  the  wall  of  the  curtain  was  badly 
built,  between  Santa  Maria  and  the  Trinidad.  So  true  was  this 
report,  that  a  very  few  hours  battering  on  the  morning  of  the 
eth  made  a  third  breach  at  this  point,  as  practicable  as  either 
of  the  others. 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  getting  time  to  retrench  this 
third  opening  into  the  town,  the  storm  was  ordered  for  7.80 
o'clock  on  the  same  evening — it  would  have  been  well  if  the 
hour  had  been  kept  as  first  settled. 
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THE  STORM  OF  BADAJOZ.    APRIL  6,  1812 

TnK  arran«^c'nicnts  which  Wellington  mack'  for  the  assault — 
a  business  which  he  knew  would  be  costly,  and  not  absolutely 
certain  of  success— were  as  follows. 

The  Light  and  4th  Divisions  were  told  off  for  thr  main  attack 
at  the  three  breaches.  They  were  foioed  to  make  it  on  the 
nanow  front  west  of  the  Rivillas,  because  the  inuadation 
cramped  their  approach  on  the  right.  The  4th  Division,  under 
Colville,  was  to  keep  nearest  to  that  water,  and  to  assail  the 
breach  in  the  IVinidad  bastion  and  also  the  new  breach  in  the 
curtain  to  its  left.  The  light  Division  was  to  devote  itself  to 
the  breach  in  the  flank  of  Santa  Maria.  Each  division  was  to 
provide  an  advance  of  600  men,  with  which  went  twelve  ladders 
and  a  party  carrying  liay-bags  to  cast  into  the  ditch.  For  the 
counterscarp  not  bc  in^  ruined,  it  was  clear  that  there  would 
be  a  very  deep  jump  into  the  depths.  The  two  dni^iLiii:^ 
followed  in  columns  of  brigades,  each  with  a  Rritisli  brij^rade 
leading,  the  Portuguese  in  the  centre,  and  the  other  British 
brigade  in  the  rear.  Neither  division  was  quite  complete — the 
4th  having  to  provide  the  guard  of  the  trenches  that  night, 
while  the  Light  Division  detached  some  of  its  rifles,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  the  bastions  to  the  left,  by  lying 
down  on  the  ^ads  and  firing  into  the  embrasures  when  their 
cannon  should  open.  Hence  the  Light  Division  put  only  8,000, 
the  4th  8,500  men  into  the  assault.  When  the  breaches  were 
carried,  the  Light  Division  was  to  wheel  to  the  left,  the  4th  to 
the  right,  and  to  swee])  along  the  neighbouring  bastions  on 
each  hide.  A  reserve  was  to  be  left  at  tiie  quarries  below  the 
Pardaleras  height,  and  called  up  when  it  was  needed. 

In  addition  to  the  main  assault  two  subsidiary  attacks  were 
to  be  made — a  third  (as  we  shall  see)  was  added  at  the  last 
moment.   The  guards  of  the  trenches,  furnished  by  the  4th 
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Division,  were  to  try  to  rush  the  lunette  of  San  lloquc,  which 
was  in  a  dilapidatod  condition,  and  were  to  cut  away  the  darn 
if  successful.  A  much  more  serious  matter  was  that,  on  the 
express  petition  of  General  Picton,  he  was  allowed  to  make 
an  attempt  to  take  the  Castle  by  escalade.  This  daring  officer 
aigued  that  all  the  attention  of  the  enemy  would  be  concen« 
trated  on  the  breaches,  and  that  the  Castle  was  in  itself  so  strong 
that  it  was  probable  the  governor  would  only  leave  a  minimum 
garrison  in  it.  He  had  marked  spots  in  its  front  where  the  walls 
were  comparatively  low^  ovring  to  the  way  in  which  the  rocky 
and  grassy  slope  at  its  foot  ran  up  and  down.  The  escalade 
was  to  be  a  surprise — ihe  division  was  to  cross  the  Rivillas 
at  a  point  far  below  the  inundation,  where  the  ruins  of  a  mill 
spanned  the  stream,  and  was  to  drag  ladders  up  the  steep 
mound  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Two  df  iiKuistrHtions,  or  false  attacks,  were  to  be  made  with 
the  intention  of  distracting  the  enemy— one  by  Power's  Portu- 
guese brigade  beyond  the  Guadiana,  who  were  to  threaten 
an  escalade  on  the  fort  at  the  bridge-head  :  the  other  by  the 
Portuguese  of  the  5th  Division  against  the  Pardaleras.  At 
the  last  moment — ^the  order  does  not  appear  in  the  full  draft 
of  the  directions  for  the  storm — ^Leith,  commanding  the.  5th 
Division,  was  told  that  he  might  try  an  escalade,  similar  to  that 
allotted  to  Picton,  against  the  river-bastion  of  San  Vincente, 
the  extreme  north-west  point  of  the  defences,  and  one  that  had 
hitherto  been  left  entirely  untouched  by  the  besiegers.  For  this 
he  was  to  employ  one  ul  iiis  two  British  brigades,  leaving  the 
other  in  reserve. 

Every  student  of  the  Peninsular  War  knows  the  uncxjiected 
result  of  the  storm  :  the  regular  assault  on  the  breaches  failed 
with  awful  loss,  but  all  the  three  subsidiary  attacks,  on  San 
Roque,  the  Castle,  and  San  Vincente,  succeeded  in  the  most 
brilliant  style,  so  that  Badajoz  was  duly  taken,  but  not  in  the 
way  that  Wellington  intended. 

The  reason  why  the  main  assault  foiled  was  purely  and  simply 
that  Fhillipon  and  his  garrison  put  into  the  defence  of  the 
breaches  not  only  the  most  devoted  courage,  but  such  an 
accumulation  of  ingenious  devices  as  had  never  before  been  seen 
in  a  siege  of  that  generation — apparently  PhiUipon  must  share 
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the  credit  with  his  oommanding  engineer,  Lamare,  the  historian 
of  the  siege.  The  noirnal  precaution  of  cutting  off  the  breaches 
by  retrenchments  on  both  sides,  and  of  throwing  up  parapets 
of  earth,  sandbags,  and  wool-packs  behind  them,  was  the  least 
part  of  the  work  done.  What  turned  out  more  effceti\  e  was 
a  series  of  mines  and  explosive  barrels  ])laiiteci  at  the  foot  of  the 
counterscarp^and  connected  with  the  ramparts  by  covered  trains. 
This  was  on  the  near  side  of  the  ditch,  where  there  was  dead 
ground  unsearched  by  the  besiegers'  artillery.  In  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  breaches,  had  been  placed  or  thrown 
all  manner  of  large  cumbrous  obstacles,  carts  and  barrows 
turned  upside  down,  several  lai^  damaged  boats,  some  rope 
entanglements,  and  piles  of  broken  gabions  and  fascines.  The 
slopes  of  the  breaches  had  been  strewn  with  crowsfeet,  and 
were  covered  with  beams  studded' with  nails,  not  fixed,  but 
lunig  by  ropt  s  from  the  Hp  of  the  breach  ;  in  some  places 
harrows,  and  doors  studdctl  with  lonpf  spikes,  were  set  upon  the 
slope.  At  the  top  of  each  breaeh  was  a  dex  ice  never  for<rotten 
by  any  observer,  the  ehefaiir  dc  fri.se,  formed  of  cavalry  sword- 
blades^  set  in  foot-square  beams,  and  chained  down  at  their  ends. 
For  the  defence  of  the  three  breaches  Phiilipon  had  told  off 
700  men,  composed  of  the  light  and  grenadier  companies  of 
each  of  his  battafions,  plus  the  four  fusilier  companies  of  the 
KMIrd  lane — ^about  1,200  men  in  all.  A  battalion  of  the  88th 
was  in  the  cathedral  square  behind,  as  general  reserve.  The 
two  Hessian  battalions  were  on  the  left,  holding  the  Castle, 
the  lunette  of  San  Roque,  and  the  San  Pedro  bastion.  The 
three  other  French  battalions  occupied  the  long  range  of  bastions 
from  San  Juan  to  San  Vineente.  As  there  had  been  many 
casualties,  the  total  of  the  available  men  had  sunk  to  about 
nm\  since  nearly  half  of  them  were  concentrated  at  or 
beinnd  the  breaches,  the  jj^uard  was  rather  thin  at  other  points — 
ts])ecially  (as  Picton  had  calculated)  at  the  Castle,  which,  though 
its  front  was  long,  was  held  by  only  250  men,  mostly  Hessians. 

It  was  a  most  unfortunate  thing  that  the  time  of  the  assault, 
originally  fixed  for  7.80,  was  put  off  till  10 — and  that  the  siege- 
batteries  slacked  down  after  dark.   For  the  two  hours  thus 

*  These  swords  were  those  of  the  large  body  of  Spanish  dismounted 
eavalry  which  had  surrendexed  at  the  capitulation  In  Mardi  1811. 
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granted  to  the  besieged  were  well  spent  in  repairing  and 
strengthening  all  their  devices  for  defence.  An  earlier  assault 
would  have  found  the  preparations  incomplete,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  combustibles  placed  in  the  ditch. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  the  narrative  of  the  doings  of  this 
bloody  ni^rht,  to  make  any  attempt  to  vie  with  those  paragraphs 
of  lurid  description  which  make  Napier's  account  of  the  storm 
of  Batiiijoz  perhaps  the  most  striking  section  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  bt)ok^  in  liic  English  language.  All  that  will 
be  here  attempted  is  to  give  a  clear  and  concise  note  of  what 
happened  between  ten  and  one  o'clock  on  the  night  of  April  6, 
1812,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  coherent  tale  from  the 
diaries  and  memoirs  of  a  number  of  eye-witnesses.  Buigojme 
and  Jones  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Dickson  the  commander 
of  the  Artillery,  Grattan  and  McCarthy  from  the  8id  Division, 
Leith  Hay  of  the  5th,  and  Kincaid,  Simmons,  and  Harry  Smith 
of  the  Light  Division,  along  with  many  more  less  well-known 
authorities,  must  serve  as  our  instructors,  each  for  the  part  of 
the  storm  in  which  he  was  himself  concerned. 

It  had  been  intended,  as  was  said  above,  that  all  the  columns 
should  converge  simultaneously  on  their  points  of  attack,  and 
for  that  reason  the  distances  between  the  starting-])! )!iit  of  each 
division  and  its  objective  had  been  calculated  with  care.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hour  of  10  p.m.  was  not  quite  accurately 
kept.  On  the  right  Picton's  division  was  descried  by  the 
French  in  the  Castle  as  it  was  lining  the  first  parallel,  and  was 
heavily  fired  upon  at  9.45,  whereupon  the  general,  seeing 
that  his  men  were  discovered,  ordered  the  advance  to  bq;in 
at  once — the  8rd  Division  was  fording  the  Ri villas  under  a  blaxe 
of  fbe  from  the  Castie  and  the  San  Pedro  bastion  before  10  struck 
on  the  cathedral  clock.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  western  flank, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ladder  and  hay-bag  party  which 
was  to  lead  the  5th  Division,  lost  his  way  along  the  bank  of 
theGuadiana,  while  c  oming  up  from  the  Park  to  take  his  place 
at  the  head  of  Leith's  men.  The  column  had  to  wail  for  the 
ladders,  and  was  more  than  an  liour  late  in  starting.  Only  the 
central  attack,  on  the  three  breaches,  was  delivered  with  exact 
punctuality. 

It  is  perliaps  best  to  deal  with  this  unhappy  assault  first — ^it 
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was  a  horrible  affair,  and  fully  two-thirds  of  the  losses  that 
night  were  incurred  in  it.  The  two  divisions,  as  ordered,  eame 
down  the  ravine  to  the  left  of  the  Paidaleras  hill  without  being 
discovered  :  the  line  of  vision  from  the  town  was  in  their 
favour  till  they  were  actually  on  the  gladst  and  heavy  firing 
against  Ficton's  cotumii  was  heard  as  they  came  forward.  The 
4th  Division  was  turning  to  the  right,  the  light  Division  to  the 
left,  just  as  they  drew  near  the  ditch,  when  suddenly  they  were 
descried,  and  the  French,  who  were  well  prepared  and  had 
long  been  waiting  for  the  expected  assault,  opened  on  them 
with  musketry  fixms  iiW  the  breaches,  and  with  arLillery  from 
the  unruined  flankinpj  bastions.  The  storm  began  as  unhappily 
as  it  was  to  end.  The  advanee  of  the  4th  Division  bearing  to 
the  ri^ht,  eame  on  a  part  of  the  ditch  into  which  the  inundation 
had  been  admitted — not  knowing  its  depth,  nor  that  the 
French  had  made  a  six-foot  cutting  at  the  foot  of  the  counter- 
scarp. Many  men,  not  waiting  for  the  ladders,  sprang  down 
into  the  water,  thinking  it  to  be  a  mere  puddle.  The  leading 
files  nearly  all  perished— the  regimental  record  of  the  Welsh 
Fusilieis  shows  twenty  men  drowned — that  of  the  Portuguese 
regiment  which  was  behind  the  Fusiliers  as  many  as  thirty* 
Finding  the  ditch  impassable  here,  the  rest  of  the  4th  Division 
storming-party  swerved  to  the  left,  and,  getting  beyond  the 
inundation,  planted  their  ladders  there  :  some  came  down  in 
this  way,  more  by  simply  taking  a  fourteen-foot  leap  on  to  the 
hay-bags,  which  they  duly  cast  down.  At  the  same  moment 
the  advanee  of  the  T.iLdit  Division  descended  in  a  similar  fashion 
into  the  ditch  farther  to  the  left,  towards  Santa  Maria.  Many 
men  were  already  at  the  bottom,  the  rest  crowded  on  the  edge, 
where  the  French  engineers  fired  the  scries  of  fougasses,  mines, 
and  powder-bands  which  had  been  laid  in  the  ditch.  Th^ 
worked  perfectly,  and  the  result  was  appalling-^the  500  volun- 
teers who  formed  the  advance  of  each  division  were  almost  all 
slain,  scorched,  or  disabled.  Every  one  of  the  engineer  officers 
set  to  guide  the  column  was  kiUed  or  woimded,  and  the  want 
of  direction,  caused  by  the  absence  of  any  one  who  knew  the 
topography  of  the  breaches,  had  the  most  serious  effect  during 
the  rest  of  the  storm.  Of  the  Light  Division  officers  with  the 
advance  only  two  escaped  unhurt. 
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There  was  a  horrible  dieck  lor  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the 

heads  of  the  main  column  of  each  division  reached  the  edge  of 
the  ditch,  and  bcfjan  to  leap  down,  or  to  make  use  of  those  of 
the  ladders  winch  iiad  not  been  broken.  The  gulf  below  was  all 
ablaze,  for  the  explosions  had  set  fiire  to  the  carts,  boats,  broken 
gabions,  &c.,  which  the  French  had  set  in  the  ditch,  and  they 
were  burning  furiously— every  man  as  he  descended  was 
clearly  visible  to  the  enemy  entrenched  on  the  top  of  the 
breaches.  The  troops  suffered  severely  as  they  dribbled  over 
the  edge  ol  the  counterscarp,  and  began  to  accumulate  in 
the  ditch.  From  the  first  there  was  great  confusion-^the  two 
divisions  got  mixed,  because  the  4th  had  been  forced  to  swerve 
to  its  left  to  avoid  the  inundation,  and  so  was  on  ground 
originally  intended  for  the  light.  Many  men  mistook  an 
unfinished  ravelin  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  for  the  foot  of  the 
central  breach,  aiuf  climbed  it,  only  to  i'md  themselves  on 
a  mass  of  earth  divided  by  a  wide  sunken  space  from  the  point 
they  were  ainiiii<:  at.  To  get  to  the  foot  of  the  ]arf:^est  breach, 
that  in  the  Trinidad  bastion,  it  was  necessary  to  push  some 
way  along  the  blazing  bottom  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  turn  and 
get  round  the  end  ol  the  inundation.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
attack,  however,  went  this  way,  only  part  ol  the  light  Division 
making  for  the  Santa  Maria  breach,  on  which  it  had  been 
intended  that  all  should  concentrate.  As  to  the  central  breach 
in  the  curtain,  it  seems  that  few  or  none  made  their  way ^  thither : 
the  disappointment  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  ravelin  in  front 
of  it,  made  all  who  got  alive  to  that  pmnt  turn  right  or  left, 
instead  of  descending  and  pushing  straight  on.  Jones  records 
that  next  luoming  there  was  liarclly  a  single  body  of  an  English 
soldier  on  the  central  breach,  wiiile  the  slopes  and  foot  of  each 
of  the  two  flank  breaches  were  heaped  with  hundreds  of  corpses. 
This  was  a  misfortune,  as  the  curtain  breach  was  the  easiest 
of  the  three,  and  having  been  made  only  that  afternoon  was 
not  retrenched  like  the  others. 

From  ten  to  twelve  the  surviving  men  in  the  ditch,  fed  by  the 
coming  up  of  the  rear  battalions  of  each  division,  and  finally  by 
the  reserve,  delivered  a  series  of  desperate  but  disorderly  attacks 

^  This  fact,  much  insisted  on  by  Jones,  is  disputed  by  certain  Light 
Divisioa  witoesMs,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  disproved  by  them. 
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on  the  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria  brea<»hes.  It  is  said  that  on 
no  occasion  did  more  than  the  equi\  alciit  of  a  company  storm 
at  once— each  ofticer  as  he  struggled  to  the  front  with  those  of 
his  men  who  stuck  to  him,  tried  the  breach  op]V)site  liim,  and 
was  shot  down  nearer  or  farther  from  its  foot.  Very  few  ever 
arrived  at  the  top,  with  its  chevaux  de  /rue  of  sword-blades. 
The  footing  among  the  beams  and  spikes  was  uncertain,  and 
tiie  French  fire  absolutely  deadly — every  man  was  armed  with 
three  muskets.  Next  morning  observers  say  that  they  noted 
only  one  corpse  impaled  on  the  eheoam  defiise  of  the  Trinidad 
breach,  and  a  few  more  under  it,  as  if  men  had  tried  to  crawl 
below,  and  had  had  their  heads  beaten  in  or  blown  to  pieces. 
But  the  lower  parts  of  the  ascent  were  absolutely  carpeted  with 
the  dead,  lying  one  on  another. 

More  than  two  hours  were  spent  in  these  desperalt  but  vain 
attempts  to  earry  I  Ik  breaches  :  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  forty 
separate  assaults  were  made,  but  all  to  no  effect — the  fire 
coneentrated  on  the  attacked  front  was  too  hca^  y  for  any  man 
to  face.  At  last  the  assaults  ceased :  the  survivors  stood — unable 
to  get  forward,  unwilling  to  retreat — vairdy  answcrintr  the 
volleys  of  the  French  on  the  walls  above  them  by  an  ineffective 
fire  of  musketry.  Just  after  twelve,  Wellington,  who  had  been 
waiting  on  the  hill  above,  receiving  from  time  to  time  reports 
of  the  progress  of  the  assault,  sent  down  orders  for  the  recall 
of  the  two  divisions.  They  retired,  most  unwillingly,  and 
formed  up  again,  in  sadly  diminished  numbers,  not  far  from  the 
glacis.  The  only  benefit  obtained  from  their  dreadful  exertions 
was  that  Lhc  attention  of  the  French  had  been  concentrated 
on  the  breaches  for  two  liours — and  meanwhile  (without  their 
knowledge)  the  cramc  had  bern  settled  elsewhere. 

The  losses  haii  been  frightful — over  one  man  in  four  of  those 
en^ja^jed  ;  the  Light  Division  had  68  officers  and  861  men 
killed  and  wounded  out  of  about  3,000  present :  the  tth  Divi- 
sion 84  ofiiccrs  and  841  men  out  of  3,500.  The  Portuguese 
battalions  which  served  with  them  had  lost  400  men  more — 
altogether  2,200  of  the  best  troops  in  Welltogton's  army  had 
fallen — and  all  to  no  result. 

But  while  the  main  stroke  failed,  each  of  the  subsidiary 
attacks,  under  Ficton  and  Leith,  had  met  with  complete  success, 
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and  despite  of  the  disaster  on  the  breaches,  Badajoz  was  at 
Wellington's  merey  by  midnight.  The  sucecss  of  either  escalade 
by  Itself  would  have  been  enough  to  settle  the  game. 

Pieton's  division,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  detected  by 
the  French  as  it  was  filing  into  the  parallel  below  the  Castle :  and 
since  a  heavy  flie  was  at  onoe  opened  on  it,  there  was  no  use 
in  halting,  and  the  general  gave  the  order  to  advance  without 
delay.  The  men  went  forward  on  a  narrow  front,  having  to 
cross  the  Rivillas  at  the  ruined  mill  where  alone  it  was  f ordable. 
This  was  done  under  fire,  but  with  no  great  loss.  The  palisade 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream  was  broken  down  by  a  general 
rush,  and  the  storming-party  found  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  Castle  hill.  To  <?et  the  ladders  up  it  was  a  most  diffieult 
business — the  sl(^)n  was  very  steep,  alni'>Nt  jtrceipitous  in 
parts,  and  the  ladders  were  thirty  feet  lorifx  ami  terribly  heavy. 
Though  no  assault  had  been  expected  here,  and  the  preparations 
were  not  so  elaborate  as  at  the  breaches,  yet  the  besieged  were 
not  caught  unprepared,  and  the  column,  as  it  dimbed  the  hill, 
was  torn  by  cannon  shot  and  thinned  by  musketry.  The  French 
threw  fire-balls  over  the  wall,  and  other  incandescent  stuff 
{eareasses},  so  there  was  fair  light  by  which  to  see  the  stormers. 
Picton  was  hit  in  the  groin  down  by  the  RiviUas,  and  the  charge 
of  the  assault  fell  to  his  senior  brigadier.  Kempt,  and  Major 
Burgoyne  of  the  Engineers.  The  narrow  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  walls  hein^T  reached,  the  ladders  were  reared,  one  after  the 
other,  t  ow  ard  the  south  end  of  the  Castle  wall.  Six  beintr  at  last 
ready  in  ^jiots  close  to  eaeh  other,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
mount,  with  an  ofTieer  at  the  lieaci  of  eaeh.  Rut  the  fire  was  so 
hea\'y,  that  no  man  reached  the  last  rungs  alive,  and  the 
enemy  overthrew  all  the  ladders  and  broke  several  of  them. 
One  is  said  to  have  been  pulled  up  by  main  force  into  the 
Castle  I  Meanwhile  the  besieged  cast  heavy  stones  and  broken 
beams  into  the  mass  of  men  clustering  along  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  slew  many.  But  the  Urd  Division  was  not  ^pent — 
Kempt's  brigade  had  delivered  the  first  rush — Champ]emond*s 
Portuguese  headed  the  second,  when  they  had  climbed  the 
slope — ^but  also  to  no  effect.  Lastly  the  rear  brigade — Camp- 
Ix-ll's — came  up,  and  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  attack.  There 
was  now  a  very  large  force,  4,000  men,  striving  all  along  the  base 
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of  the  wa]]»  on  a  front  of  some  200  yards.  Wherever  footing 
oould  be  found  ladders  were  reared,  now  at  considerable  distances 

from  each  other.  The  garrison  of  the  Castle  was  not  large — ^two 
Hessian  and  one  French  coni}jaiiy  and  the  gunners,  under 
800  men,  and  when  simulLancoiis  attacks  were  delivered  at 
many  points,  some  of  them  were  seantily  opposed.  Hence  it 
came  that  in  more  places  tlian  one  men  at  last  scrambled  to  the 
crest  of  the  wall.  A  private  of  the  45th  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  man  whose  body  fell  inside, not  outside,  the  batt  lements — 
the  second,  we  are  told,  was  an  ensign  (BIcAlpin)  of  the  88tii» 
who  defended  himself  for  a  moment  on  the  crest  before  he  was 
shot.  The  third  man  to  gain  the  summit  was  Colonel  Ridge 
of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  who  found  a  point  where  an  empty  em- 
brasure made  the  wall  a  little  lower,  entered  it  with  two  or 
three  of  his  men,  and  held  out  long  enough  to  allow  more  ladders 
to  be  planted  behind  him,  and  a  nucleus  to  gather  in  his  rear.  He 
pushed  on  the  niuiuent  that  fifteen  or  twenty  nu  u  had  niouiited, 
and  the  thin  line  of  defenders  being  once  pierced  the  resistance 
suddenly  broke  down — all  the  remaining  ladders  were  planted, 
and  the  8rd  Division  began  to  stream  into  the  Castle.  Pieton 
was  by  this  time  again  in  command;  he  had  recovered  his 
strength,  and  had  hobbled  up  the  slope,  relieving  Kempt,  who 
was  by  now  also  wounded.  The  time  was  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  din  at  the  breaches  down  below  showed  that  they  were 
still  being  defended. 

It  tooksome  time  todislodge  the  remainderof  the  garrison  from 
the  Castle  precinct ;  many  took  refuge  in  the  keep,  and  defended 
it  from  stair  to  stair,  till  they  were  exterminated.  But  by 
12  midnight  all  was  over,  and  Picton  would  have  debouched 
from  the  Castle,  lu  sweep  tlie  ramparts,  but  for  the  fact  that  all 
its  gates,  save  one  postern,  were  found  to  have  been  brieked 
up— ^the  French  having  intended  to  make  it  their  last  point  of 
resistanee  if  the  town  should  fall.  The  one  free  postern  being 
at  last  found,  the  division  was  preparing  to  break  out,  when  the 
head  of  its  column  was  attacked  by  the  French  general  reserve, 
a  battalion  of  the  86tb,  which  Phillipon  had  sent  up  from  the 
cathedral  square,  when  he  heard  that  the  Castle  had  been  forced. 
There  was  a  sharp  fight  before  the  French  were  driven  off,  in 
which  (most  unhappily)  Ridge,  the  hero  of  the  escalade,  was 
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shot  dead.  By  the  time  that  this  was  over,  BadajoK  had  been 
entered  at  another  point,  and  Pieton*s  success  was  only  part 
of  the  decisive  stroke.  But  as  he  had  captured  in  the  CMle 
all  the  French  ammunition  reserve,  and  nearly  all  their  food, 
the  town  must  anyhow  have  fallen,  because  <ii  his  daring 
exploit.  The  loss  of  the  division  was  not  excessive  considering^ 
the  difliculties  they  had  overcome,  about  500  British  uud  200 
Portuguese  out  of  4,000  men  en^gcd. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  valley  below  tlio  Cnstlr ,  the  guards  of  the 
trenches  had  stormed  the  lunette  o£  San  Koque,  and  were  hard 
at  work  cutting  the  dam,  so  that  in  an  hour  or  two  the  inunda- 
tion was  beginning  to  drain  off  rapidly.  This  also  would  have 
been  a  decisive  success,  if  nothing  else  had  been  aocomphshed 
elsewhere. 

The  Uow,  however,  which  actually  finished  the  business,  and 
caused  the  French  to  fail  at  the  breaches,  was  delivered  by 
quite  another  force.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  brigade — 
Walker's— of  the  5th  Division,  had  been  directed  to  escalade 

the  remote  river-bastion  of  San  Vincente.  It  was  nearly  an 
hour  late,  because  of  the  tiresome  mistake  made  by  the  officer 
charged  with  the  bringing  up  of  the  ladders  from  the  Park, 
And  only  at  a  few  minutes  past  eleven  did  Leith,  heading  the 
column,  arrive  before  the  palisades  of  the  covered  way,  near 
the  tiuadiana.  Walker^s  men  were  detected  on  the  glacis,  and 
a  heavy  artillery  fire  was  opened  on  them  from  San  Vincente 
and  San  Jos6,  but  they  threw  down  many  of  the  palisades  and 
began  to  descend  into  the  ditch — a  drop  of  12  feet,  ^lere  was  a 
cut  in  the  bottom,  to  which  water  from  the  Guadiana  had  been 
let  in,  and  the  wall  in  front  was  80  feet  high.  Hence  the  first 
attempts  to  plant  the  ladders  were  unavailing,  and  many  men 
fdl.  But  coasting  around  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  bastion, 
close  to  the  river,  some  officers  found  that  the  flank  sloped  down 
to  a  height  of  only  20  feet,  where  the  bastion  joined  the  water- 
side wall.  Three  or  four  ladders  were  successfully  planted  here, 
whiit  tlie  main  attention  of  the  garrison  was  distracted  to  the 
frontal  attack,  and  a  stream  of  men  of  the  4th,  30th,  and  44th 
began  to  pour  up  them.  The  French  broke  before  the  flank 
attack  :  they  were  not  numerous,  for  several  companies  had 
been  drawn  oU  to  help  at  the  breaches,  and  the  bastion  was 
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won.  As  soon  as  a  few  hundred  men  were  formed,  General 
Walker  led  them  along  the  ramparts,  and  carried  the  second 
bastion,  that  of  San  Jose.  But  the  two  French  battalions 
lioiding  the  suooeeding  western  bastions  now  massed  together, 
and  made  a  firm  resistance  in  that  of  Santiago.  The  stormers 
were  stopped,  and  an  unhappy  incident  broke  their  impetus — 
some  lighted  port-fires  thrown  down  by  the  French  artillery- 
men were  lying  about — some  one  called  out  that  they  were  the 
matches  of  mines.  Thereupon  the  advancing  column  instinc- 
tively fell  back  some  paces — the  French  chargftl  and  drove 
thc!n  ii),  and  the  whole  retired  fightinf^  confusedly  as  far  as 
San  V'liiccnte.  Here  General  Lcith  had  fortunatci)  k  it  a  reserve 
battalion,  the  2/88th,  which,  though  only  230  strong,  stopped 
the  panic  and  broke  the  French  advance.  Walker's  brigade 
rallied  and  advanced  again — though  its  commander  was 
desperately  wounded — and  once  more  the  enemy  were  swept 
all  along  the  western  bastions,  which  they  lost  one  by  one. 

Some  of  the  5th  Divbion  descended  into  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  pushing  for  the  rear  of  the  great  breaches,  by  a  long 
detour  through  the  silent  streets,  at  last  came  in  upon  them, 
and  opened  a  lively  fire  upon  the  backs  of  the  enemy  who  were 
manning  the  retrenchmeiits.  The  main  body,  however,  driving 
before  them  the  garrison  of  the  southern  bastions,  hurtled  in 
upon  the  flank  of  the  Santa  Maria.  At  this  moment  the  4th  and 
Light  Divibions,  by  Wellington's  orders,  advanced  again  towards 
the  ditch,  where  their  dead  or  disabled  comrades  were  lying 
so  thick.  They  thought  that  tlu  y  were  going  to  certain  deatli, 
not  being  aware  of  what  had  happened  inside  the  city.  But  as 
they  descended  into  the  ditch  only  a  few  scattering  shots 
greeted  them.  The  French  main  body — for  2,000  men  had  been 
driven  in  together  behind  the  breaches — ^had  just  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered  to  the  5th  Division.  Even  when 
there  was  no  resistance,  the  breaches  proved  hard  to  mount,  and 
the  obstructions  at  the  top  were  by  no  means  easy  to  remove. 

The  governor,  Phillij^on,  had  escaped  into  San  Cristobal 
with  a  few  hundred  men,  and  surrendered  there  at  dawn,  having 
no  food  and  little  ammunition.  But  he  first  sent  out  the  few 
horsemen  of  the  garrison  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Portuguese 
pickets,  and  bear  the  evil  news  to  Soult. 
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Thus  leii  Badajoz  :  the  best  summary  of  its  fall  is  perhaps 
that  of  Leit}i  Hay,  who  followed  his  relative,  the  commander 
of  the  5th  Division,  in  the  assault  on  San  Vincente  : — 

*  Had  Lord  Wellington  reUed  on  the  storming  of  the  breaches 
alone*  the  town  would  not  have  been  taken.  Had  General  Leith 
received  hb  ladders  punctually  and  escaladed  at  10,  as  intended* 
he  would  have  been  equally  successful,  and  the  unfortunate 
divisions  at  the  breaches  would  have  been  saved  an  hour  of 
dreadful  loss.  If  Leith  had  failed,  Badajoz  would  still  have 
fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  3rd  Division  carrying  the  Castle — 
but  not  till  the  following  morning  ;  and  the  enemy  might  have 
given  further  trouble.  Had  Pieton  failed,  still  the  success  of 
the  5th  Division  ensured  the  fall  of  the  place.'  The  moral  would 
seem  to  be  that  precautions  cannot  be  too  numerous — it  was 
the  afterthoughts  in  this  case,  and  not  the  main  design,  that 
were  successful  and  saved  the  game. 

Wellington  himself,  in  a  document — a  letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool— ^that  long  escaped  notice,  and  did  not  get  printed  in  its 
right  place  in  the  ninth  volume  of  his  Dispatches  \  made 
a  commentary  on  the  perilous  nature  of  the  strug^  and  the 
greatness  of  the  losses  which  must  not  be  suppressed.  He 
ascribed  them  to  deficiencies  in  the  engineering  department. 
*  The  capture  of  Badajoz  affords  as  strong  an  instance  of 
the  gallantry  of  our  troops  us  lias  ever  been  displayed.  But 
I  greatly  hope  that  I  shall  never  again  be  the  instrument  of 
putting  tliem  to  such  a  test  as  they  were  put  to  last  night. 
I  assure  your  lordship  that  it  is  quite  impossible-  to  carry 
fortified  places  by  vive  force  without  incurring  grave  loss  and 
being  exposed  to  the  chance  of  failure,  unless  the  army  should 
be  provided  with  a  sufficient  trained  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners. . . .  The  consequences  of  being  so  unprovided  with  the 
people  necessary  to  approach  a  regulariy  fortified  jdaoe  are, 
first,  that  our  engineers,  though  well-educated  and  brave,  have 
never  turned  their  minds  to  the  mode  of  conducting  a  regular 
siege,  as  it  is  useless  to  think  of  that  which,  in  our  service,  it  is 
impossible  to  perform.  They  think  that  they  have  done  their 
duty  when  they  have  constructed  a  battery,  with  a  secure 

*  My  nttentinn  was  called  to  this  letter,  found  anumg  Lord  LiverpooFs 
papers  in  18fl9,  by  Mr.  F.  Tomer,  ot  Frome. 
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ccmiinunication  to  it,  which  can  breach  the  place.  Secondly, 
these  breaches  have  to  be  earned  by  vioe  farce  at  an  infinite 
sacrifice  of  officers  and  soldiers. . .  •  These  great  losses  could  be 
avoided,  and,  in  my  opinion,  time  gained  in  every  siege,  if  we 
had  properly  trained  people  to  carry  it  on.  I  declare  that 
I  have  never  seen  breaches  more  practicable  in  themsdves  than 
the  three  in  the  walls  of  Badajoz,  and  the  fortress  must  have 
surrendered  with  these  breaches  open,  if  I  had  been  able  to 
**  approach  "  the  place.  But  when  1  had  made  the  third  breach, 
on  the  evenin*?  of  the  6th,  I  could  do  no  more.  I  was  liicn 
oblif^ed  either  to  storm  or  to  give  the  business  up  ;  and  when 
I  ordered  the  assault  I  was  certain  that  I  should  lose  our  best 
officers  and  men.  It  is  a  cruel  situation  for  any  person  to  be 
placed  in,  and  I  earnestly  request  your  lordship  to  have  a  corps 
of  sappers  and  miners  formed  without  loss  of  time.* 

The  extraordinary  fact  that  no  trained  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  existed  at  this  time  was  the  fault  neither  of  Wellington 
nor  of  the  Liverpool  ministry,  but  of  the  professional  advisers 
of  the  cabinets  that  had  borne  office  ever  since  the  great  French 
War  broke  out.  The  need  had  been  as  obvious  during  the  sieges 
of  179&-4  in  Flanders  as  in  1812.  That  the  I^verpool  ministry 
could  see  the  point,  and  wished  to  do  their  dulv ,  was  sHoamti  by 
the  faet  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  turn  six  companies  of 
the  exist in<^  corps  of  'Royal  Military  Artificers'  into  sappers. 
On  April  2^J,  less  than  three  weeks  after  Badajoz  fell,  a  warrant 
was  issned  ff>r  instnictiag  the  whole  corps  in  military  field- 
works.  On  August  4  their  name  was  changed  from  *  Royal 
Military  Artificers'  to  *  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners.'  The 
transformation  was  much  too  late  for  the  siege  of  Buigos,  but 
by  1818  the  companies  were  beginning  to  join  the  Peninsular 
Amy,  and  at  San  Sebastian  they  were  well  to  the  front.  An 
end  was  at  last  made  to  the  system  hitherto  prevailing,  by  which 
the  troops  which  should  have  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  were  treated  as  skilled  mechanics,  mainly 
valuable  for  building  and  carpentering  work  at  home  stations. 

One  more  section,  a  most  shameful  one,  must  be  added  to 
the  narrative  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz.  We  ha\  e  already  had  to  tell 
of  the  grave  disorders  which  two  months  before  h;i(l  followed 
the  storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    These  were  but  trifling  and 
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venial  compared  with  the  offences  which  were  committed  by 
the  men  who  had  just  gone  through  the  terrible  experiences  of 
the  night  of  April  6th.  At  Rodrigo  theie  was  much  drunken* 
ness,  a  good  deal  of  plunder,  and  some  wanton  fiie-iaising: 
many  houses  had  been  sacked,  a  few  inhalatants  were  mal- 
treated, but  none,  it  is  bdieved,  were  mortally  hurt.  At 
BadajoK  the  outrages  of  all  kinds  passed  belief ;  the  looting  was 
general  and  systematic,  and  rape  and  bloodshed  were  deplorably 
common*  Explanatory  excuses  have  been  made,  to  the  effect 
that  the  army  had  an  old  grudge  a^^inst  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  several  divisions  wltc 
quartered  in  and  about  it,  after  Talavera.  It  was  also  said  that 
all  the  patriotic  iniiabitants  had  fled  long  ago,  and  that  those 
who  had  remained  behind  were  mainly  Afrancesados,  traitors 
to  the  general  cause.  There  was  some  measure  of  truth  in  both 
allegations  :  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  there  had  been  quarrels 
in  1809,  and  that  many  loyalist  famiUes  had  evacuated  the  city 
after  the  French  occupation,  and  had  transferred  themselves 
to  other  parts  of  Estremadura.  Tbe  population  at  the  time  of 
the  British  storm  was  not  two-thirds  of  the  normal  figure.  But 
these  excuses  will  not  serve.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
outrages  were  in  no  sense  reasoned  acts  of  retribution,  but  were 
a  simple  outburst  of  ruffianism. 

Old  military  traditiun  in  all  the  armies  of  Europe  held  that 
a  garrison  which  refused  to  surrender  wiien  the  breaches  had 
become  jjracticable  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror  for  life 
and  limb,  and  that  a  town  resisting  to  extremity  was  the 
natural  booty  of  the  stormers.  In  the  eighteenth  century  there 
were  countiess  instances  of  a  fortress,  defended  with  courage 
up  to  the  moment  when  an  assault  was  possible,  surrendering 
on  the  express  plea  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  were  forfeit 
if  it  held  out,  when  resistance  could  no  longer  be  successful. 
The  attacking  party  held  that  all  the  lives  which  it  lost  after  the 
place  had  become  untenable  were  lost  unnecessarily,  because 
of  the  unreasonable  obstinacy  of  the  besieged :  the  latter 
therefore  could  expect  no  quarter.  This  was  not  an  unnatural 
view  when  the  circumstances  are  considered.  The  defender  of 
a  \\all  or  a  breach  has  an  immense  advantage  over  the  stormer, 
till  thv  moment  when  the  latter  has  succeeded  in  closing,  and 
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in  bri ngi ng  his  superior  numbers  to  bear.  In  a  curious  hortatory 

address  which  Phillipon  published  to  his  garrison  ^  the  passage 
occurs,  *  realize  thoroughly  that  a  man  mounting  up  a  ladder 
cannot  use  his  weapon  unless  he  is  left  unmolested  :  the  head 
comes  up  above  the  parapet  unprot*  cted,  and  n  wary  soldier 
can  destroy  in  succession  as  many  enemies  as  ap[)ear  at  the 
ladder-top.*  This  is  perfectly  true :  but  Phillipon  naturally 
avoided  stating  the  logical  conclusion,  viz.  that  when  the 
stoimers  finally  succeed  in  crowning  the  ramparts,  they  will 
be  particularly  ill-disposed  towards  the  garrison  who  have, 
tiU  the  last  moment,  been  braining  their  comrades  or  shooting 
them  through  the  head  at  small  risk  to  themselves.  M^en  the 
assailant,  after  seeing  several  of  his  predecessors  on  the  ladder 
deliberately  butchered  by  a  man  under  cover,  gets  by  some 
special  piece  of  luck  on  a  level  with  his  adversary,  it  will  be 
useless  for  the  latter  to  demand  quarter.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  showing  mercy,  why  did  not  the  other  side  bejOfin  ?  Que 
messieurs  les  cussaa&im  coyiimenccni,  as  the  Frencii  immorist 
remarked  to  the  humanitarian,  who  protested  against  capital 
punishment  for  murderers.  There  is  a  grim  story  of  a  party  of 
Tuscan  soldiers  of  the  113th  Line,  who  were  pinned  into  a 
ravelin  on  the  flank  of  the  lesser  breach  at  Rodrigo,  and  after 
firing  to  the  last  minute  upon  the  flank  of  the  light  Division, 
threw  down  their  arms,  when  they  saw  themselves  cut  off, 
calling  out  that  they  were  ^pooeros  IiaUano§ ' — *  So  you're  not 
French  but  Itidiaiu  are  you — ^then  here 's  a  shot  for  you,'  was 
the  natural  answer*: — reflections  as  to  the  absence  of  any 
national  enmity  towards  the  victors  should  have  occurred  to 
the  vanquislu  (i  hi  fore,  and  not  after,  the  breach  was  carried. 
The  same  tlunir  iui])]}( ncd  at  the  Castle  of  Badajoz  to  the 
companies,  n^ainly  Hessians,  who  so  long  held  down  the 
stormers  of  the  8rd  Division.  If  the  defenders  of  the  breaches 
escaped  summary  massacre,  it  was  because  the  breaches  were 
not  earned  by  force,  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  sur- 
rendered some  time  after  the  assault  had  ceased,  and  to  troops 
of  the  5th  Division,  who  had  not  been  personally  engaged  with 
them. 

*  Printed  in  Bclmas,  iv.  Appendix,  p.  SGi),  and  dated  March  26. 

*  The  story  may  be  found  in  Kincaid,  p.  1 14,  and  in  several  other  BOilfOCS. 
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It  was  imiversaUy  held  in  all  armies  during  the  wars  of  the 

early  nineteenth  century  that  the  garrison  which  resisted  to 
the  itist  moment,  after  success  hiu\  become  impossible,  had 
no  rights.  Ney  wrote  to  the  governor  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo  in 
1810,  *  further  resistance  will  force  the  Prince  of  Essling  to 
treat  you  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws  of  war.  You  have  to 
choose  between  honourable  capitulation  and  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  a  victorious  army  Suchet,  in  more  brutal 
words,  told  the  governor  of  Tortosa  that  he  should  put  to  the 
sword  a  garrison  which  resisted  instead  of  capitulating  '  when 
the  laws  of  war  make  it  his  duty  to  do  so^  large  breaches  bdng 
opened  and  the  walls  ruined  V  A  very  dear  statement  of  this 
sanguinary  theory  is  found  in  a  passage  in  the  Memoiis  of 
Contreras,  the  unlucky  governor  of  Tarragona  in  1811  '  The 
day  after  the  storm  General  Suchet  had  me  brought  before 
him  on  a  stretcher  [he  was  sf  \  crely  wounded]  and  in  presence 
of  his  chief  officers  and  of  tny  own,  told  nic  in  a  loud  voice 
that  I  %vas  the  cause  of  all  Liie  horrors  which  his  troops  had 
comnnttecl  in  Tarragona,  because  I  had  he  Id  out  beyond  the 
limit  prescribed  in  the  laws  of  war,  and  that  those  laws  directed 
him  to  have  me  executed,  for  not  capitulating  when  the  breach 
was  opened ;  that  having  taken  the  place  by  assault  he  had 
the  right  to  slay  and  bum  ad  it^nUuim.*  I  replied  that  *  if  it 
is  true  that  the  laws  of  war  state  that,  if  the  besieger  gets  in» 
he  may  deliver  .to  Ihe  swoid  and  the  flames  town  and  garrison, 
and  if  they  therefore  suggest  as  a  proper  moment  for  eapitula- 
tion  that  when  an  assault  has  become  practicable,  it  is  never* 
theless  true  that  they  do  not  prohibit  the  besieged  from  resisting 
the  assault,  if  he  considers  that  he  can  beat  it  off :  I  had  sufficient 
forces  to  hold  ni\'  own,  and  should  iiave  dune  so  if  my  orders 
had  been  properly  carried  out.  Therefore  I  should  have  been 
called  a  coward  if  I  had  not  tried  to  resist,  and  no  law  prohibited 
me  from  repulsing  an  assault  if  I  could/ 

But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  recently  ^  Wellington  himself 
may  be  quoted  in  favour  of  this  theory.  In  a  letter  written  to 

^  Document  in  Belnms,  iii.  p.  287.  *  Ibid.,  p.  442. 

'  Published  in  the  collection  of  M&moires  aur  la  guerre  dBaptigne  in  182] . 
*  By  Colonel  Callwell,  in  an  article  in  Blackieood'a  Magazine  for  Sep* 
tember  ISIS. 
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Canning  in  1B20  concerning  quite  another  matter,  he  remarked^ 
*  I  believe  that  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  defenders 

of  a  fortress  stormed  have  no  claim  to  quarter,  and  the  practice 
which  prevailed  during  the  last  century  of  surrendering  fortresses 
when  a  breach  was  opened,  and  the  counterscarp  blown  ui,  was 
found t  d  nn  this  understanding.  Of  late  years  the  French 
availed  themselves  of  the  humanity  of  modern  warfare,  and 
made  a  new  regulation  that  a  breach  should  stand  one  assault 
at  least.  The  consequence  of  this  regulation  of  Bonaparte's 
was  the  loss  to  me  of  the  flower  of  my  army,  in  the  assaults  on 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajox.  I  should  have  thought  myself 
justified  in  putting  both  garrisons  to  the  sword,  and  if  I  had 
done  80  at  the  first,  it  is  probable  that  I  should  have  saved 
5,000  men  at  the  second.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  that  the 
practice  which  refuses  quarter  to  a  garrison  that  stands  an 
assault  is  not  a  ii^ieless  effusion  of  blood.* 

Comparatively  few  of  the  garrisons  of  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz 
Were  shot  down,  and  those  iHl  in  hot  blood  in  the  moment  after 
the  walls  were  carried.  Suchet*s  army  was  mnoh  more  pitiless 
at  Tarragona,  where  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  garrisou  was 
deliberately  hunted  down  and  slaughtered.  But  there  was, 
of  course,  a  much  more  bitter  feeling  between  Firench  and 
Spaniards  than  between  English  and  Fiench. 

The  only  reason  for  enlaiging  on  this  deplorable  theme  is 
that  there  was  a  dose  connexion  in  the  minds  of  all  soldiers  of 
the  eaily  nineteenth  century,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
ranks,  between  the  idea  that  an  over-obstinate  garrison  had 
forfeited  quarter,  and  the  idea  that  the  town  they  had  defended 
was  liabK  to  sack.  Tlus  may  be  found  plainly  stated  iu  Lannes*s 
sunuiions  to  Palafox  at  Saragossa  in  January  1809  \  in  the 
capitulation-debate  before  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  in  i  sil,  in 
Augereau's  address  to  the  iniiabitants  of  Gerona  ^  in  LevaFs 
summons  to  the  governor  of  Tarifa  and  with  six^ciai  emphasis 
in  Suchet's  threatening  epistle  to  Blake  on  the  day  before  the 
fall  of  Valencia :  Mn  a  few  hours  a  general  assault  will  precipi- 
tate into  your  city  the  French  columns :  if  you  dehiy  till  this 
teirible  moment,  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  restrain  the  fury 

*  See  Belmas,  ii.  p.  381.  *  Ibid.»  ii.  pp.  844-^. 

*  Text  in  the  Dtftnet  <tf  Tarifa,  p.  M,  and  in  Arteche. 
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of  the  soldiery,  and  you  alone  will  be  responsible  before  God 
and  man  for  the  evils  which  will  overwhelm  Valencia.  It  is 
the  desire  to  avert  the  complete  destruction  of  a  srveat  town 
that  determines  me  to  offer  you  honourable  terms  of  capitula- 
tion It  was  hardly  necessary  in  the  Napoleonic  era  to 
enlaige  on  the  oonnexion  between  storm  and  sack — it  was 
presupposed.  Every  governor  who  capitulated  used  to  put  in 
his  report  to  his  own  government  a  mention  of  his  *"  desire  to 
spare  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  the  horrors  of  a  storm.' 

This  idea,  sad  to  say,  was  as  deeply  rooted  in  the  mmds  of 
British  as  of  Fkench  soldiers.  It  is  franUy  confessed  in  many 
a  Peninsular  diary.  *'  The  men  were  permitted  to  enjoy  them- 
selves (!)  for  the  remainder  of  the  day/  says  Kincatd  in  his 
narrative  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  *  and  the  usual  frightful  scene 
of  plunder  commenced,  which  ollicers  thought  it  prudent  to 
avoid  for  the  moment  by  rrtirinjT  to  the  camp  *  The  troops 
were,  of  course,  admitted  to  the  inimciuonal  privilege  of  tearing 
the  town  to  pieces,*  says  another  writer  on  another  occasion  ^. 
The  man  in  the  ranks  regarded  the  connexion  of  storm  and  sack 
as  so  close  that  he  could  write,  ^  the  prisoners  being  secured 
and  the  gates  opened,  we  were  allowed  to  enter  the  town 
far  the  purpose  of  phmdering  U  \*  But  perhaps  the  most  eye* 
opening  sentence  on  the  subject  is  Wellington's  official  order 
of  April  7,  1812,  issued  late  in  the  day,  and  when  the  sack 
had  already  been  going  on  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours,  *  It  is 
now  fun  time  that  the  plunder  of  Badajoz  should  cease;  an 
officer  and  six  steady  non-commissioned  officers  will  be  sent 
from  each  reginunt,  British  and  Portuguese,  of  the  3rd,  4th, 
5th,  and  Light  Divisions  into  the  town,  at  5  a.m.  to-morrow 
morning,  t{i  \)t\]\<^  away  any  men  still  stragtflinj?  there*.* 

It  was  unfortunately  the  fact  that  Badajoz  was  a  Spanish 
and  not  a  French  town,  and  this  adds  a  special  shame  to  the 
lamentable  outrages  which  were  perpetrated  in  its  streets  for 
many  hours  after  the  storm.  It  is  comparatively  seldom  in 
war  that  an  army  takes  by  assault  a  town  which  does  not 
bdong  to  the  hostile  power.  Hie  only  paralid  of  recent  years 

*  Belmas,  iv.  p.  202.       *  Kinmi  l,  p.  39.      '  Leith Hay,  U.  pp.  256-7. 

*  Memoirs  of  Donaldson  uf  the  U4th,  p.  158. 

*  WeUin^n,  SuppkmetUary  Dispatcfiea,  vii.  p.  ail. 
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to  tlie  sack  of  Badajoz  had  been  that  of  Ldbeck  in  November 

1806.  Bliicher's  Prussian  corps,  retiring  before  the  pursuing 
French,  trespassed  on  neutral  territory  by  seizing  on  the  old 
Hanscatic  city,  which  lay  in  its  way,  and  endeavouring  to 
defend  it.  The  magistriitrs  protested,  but  were  powerless,  as 
they  had  no  armed  force  at  their  disposition.  Then  the  French 
came  upon  the  scene,  and,  after  a  fierce  fight,  won  their  way 
over  wall  and  ditch  and  took  the  place.  They  sacked  it  from 
end  to  end  with  every  eiicumstance  of  atrocity  ^ :  Marshal 
Bemadotte,  when  importuned  by  the  Burgomaater  to  stay 
the  horrors,  said  that  he  was  sorry,  but  that  his  troops  only 
recognized  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a  stormed  town — ^he  and 
his  oflBcers  ooidd  only  succeed  in  calling  them  off  after  the  city 
had  been  half  destroyed,  lliis  was  sufikiiently  horriUe ;  but 
to  sack  a  town  belonuing  to  a  friendly  nation  is  a  shade  worse 
than  to  sack  n  m  utral  place — ^and  this  the  British  troops  did. 

Two  short  quotations  from  eye-witnesses  may  serve  to  show 
the  kind  of  scenes  that  prevailed  in  Badajoz  from  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  on  April  7th  down  to  the  following  night. 

*  Unfortunate  Badajoz,'  writes  one  narrator  \  *  met  with  the 
usual  iate  of  places  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  In  less 
than  an  hour  after  it  fell  into  our  possession  it  lodced  as 
if  centuries  had  gradually  completed  its  destruction.  The 
surviving  soldier,  after  storming  a  town,  considers  it  as  his 
indisputable  pfopeity,  and  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  commit 
any  enormity  by  way  of  indemnifying  himself  for  the  risking  of 
his  life.  The  bloody  strife  has  made  him  insensible  to  every 
better  feeling  :  his  lips  are  parched  by  the  extraordinary 
exertions  that  he  has  made,  and  from  necessity,  as  well  as 
inclination,  his  first  search  is  for  liquor.  This  once  obtained, 
every  trace  of  human  nature  vanishes,  and  no  brutal  outrage 
can  be  named  whieh  he  does  not  commit.  The  town  was  not 
only  plundered  of  every  article  that  coukl  be  carried  off,  but 
whatever  was  useless  or  too  heavy  to  move  was  wantonly 

"  It  is  said  on  good  first-hand  authority  that  nil  the  inmntos  of  an  nsylum 
for  female  lunatics  were  raped.  See  Lettow-  Vorbeck,  Geschichte  dea  Kruges 
wn  1806-7,  ii.  p.  884. 

*  Hodenbeig  of  the  K.6.L.  See  Us  letteis  publidicd  in  Bkukwaotts 
Maga^m  for  Mbich  1918, 1^  myself. 
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destroyed.  Whenever  an  o£Boer  appeared  in  the  streets  the 
wretched  inhabitants  flocked  round  him  with  terror  and 
despair,  embraced  his  knees  and  supplicated  his  protection. 
But  it  was  vain  to  oppose  the  soldiers ;  there  were  10,000  of 
them  crowding  the  streets,  the  greater  part  drunk  and  dis- 
charging their  pieces  in  all  directions — it  was  difficult  to  escape 
them  unhurt.  A  couple  of  hundred  of  their  women  from  the 
camp  poured  also  into  the  place,  when  it  was  barely  taken, 
to  have  their  share  of  the  plunder.  They  wen?,  if  posj»ible, 
worse  than  the  men.  Gracious  God  !  such  tigresses  in  the 
shape  of  women  !  I  sickened  when  I  saw  them  coolly  step  over 
the  dying,  indifferent  to  their  cries  for  a  drop  of  water,  and 
deliberately  search  the  pockets  of  the  dead  for  money,  or  even 
divest  them  of  their  bloody  coats.  But  no  more  of  these  scenes 
of  horror.  I  went  deliberately  into  the  town  to  harden  myself 
to  the  sight  of  human  misery — and  I  have  had  enough  of  it :  my 
Uood  has  been  frosen  with  the  outrages  I  witnessed.' 

Another  eye-witness  gives  a  passing  glimpse  of  horrors. 
'  Duty  being  over,  I  chanced  to  meet  my  servant,  who  seemed 
to  have  his  haversack  already  well  filled  with  plunder.  I  asked 
him  where  the  regiment  was  :  he  answered  that  he  did  not 
know,  but  that  he  had  better  conduct  me  to  the  eamp,  as 
I  appeared  to  be  wounded.  I  certainly  was  hit  in  the  head,  l)at 
in  the  excitement  of  the  escalade  had  not  minded  it,  nor  had 
I  felt  a  slight  wound  in  my  leg :  but,  as  I  began  to  be  rather 
weak,  I  took  his  advice,  and  he  assisted  me  on.  In  passing  what 
appeared  to  be  a  religious  house  I  saw  two  soldiers  dragging 
out  an  unfortunate  nun,  her  clothes  all  torn :  in  her  agony  she 
knelt  and  held  up  a  cross.  Remorse  setaed  one  of  the  men,  who 
appeared  more  sober  than  the  other,  and  he  swore  she  should 
not  be  outraged.  The  other  soldier  drew  back  a  step  and  shot 
his  comrade  dead.  At  this  moment  we  found  oiirsdves  sur^ 
rounded  by  several  Portuguese  :  they  ordered  us  to  halt,  and 
presented  their  muskets  at  us.  I  said  U>  my  servant,  "throw 
them  some  of  your  plunder : "  he  instantly  took  off  his  Imver- 
sack  and  threw  it  among  them  :  some  dollars  and  other  silver 
com  roiled  out.  They  then  let  us  pass — had  he  not  dune  so  they 
would  have  shot  us — 9»  they  did  several  others.  We  got  safe 
to  the  bastion,  and  my  servant  carried  me  on  his  back  to  the 
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camp,  where  I  got  a  draught  of  water,  fell  asleep  instantlyy  and 
did  not  waken  till  after  midday  V 

*  In  justice  to  the  army ' — ^we  quote  from  anotlier  authority  ' 
— ^  I  must  say  that  the  outrages  were  not  general :  in  many 
cases  they  were  perpeteated  by  oold-Uooded  Yillains  who  had 
been  backward  enough  in  the  attack.  Uany  risked  their  Uvea 
in  d^ending  helpless  women,  and,  though  it  was  rather  a 
dangerous  moment  for  an  officer  to  interfere,  I  saw  many  of 
them  running  as  much  risk  to  prevent  inhumanity  as  they  did 
in  the  preceding  night  while  storming  the  town.'  The  best- 
kno^Ti  incident  of  the  kind  is  the  story  of  Harry  Smith  of  the 
95th,  who  saved  a  young  Spanish  lady  in  the  tumult,  and 
married  her  two  days  later,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  himself,  who  gave  away  the  bride.  This  hastily-wedded 
spouse,  Juana  de  Leon,  was  the  Lady  Smith  who  was  the 
faithful  companion  of  her  husband  through  so  many  campaigns 
in  Spain,  Bdgium,  and  South  Africa,  and  gave  her  name  to  the 
town  in  Natal  which,  nearly  ninety  years  after  the  siege  of 
Badajoz,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  sternest  leaguer  that  British 
troops  have  endured  in  our  own  generation.  Harry  Smith's 
narrative  of  the  Odyssey  of  himself  and  his  young  wife  in 
1812-14,  as  told  in  his  autobiography,  is  one  of  the  most 
romantic  tales  of  love  and  war  that  have  ever  been  set  down  on 
paper. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  that  Wellington, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  came  to  the  rather  tardy  con- 
clusion that  *  it  was  now  full  time  that  the  plunder  of  Badajoz 
should  cease.'  He  sent  in  Power's  Portuguese  brigade  to  dear 
out  those  of  the  plunderers  who  had  not  already  gone  back 
exhausted  to  their  camps,  and  erected  a  gallows  in  the  cathedral 
square,  for  the  hanging  of  any  criminals  who  might  be  detected 
hngering  on  for  further  outrages.  Authorities  differ  as  to 
whether  the  Provost  Marshal  did,  or  did  not,  put  his  power  in 
action  :  the  balance  of  evidence  seems  to  show  that  the  mere 
threat  sufficed  to  bring  the  sack  to  an  end.  The  men  were 
completely  exhausted :  Napier  remarks  that  *  the  tumult 
rather  subsided  than  was  quelled.' 

*  Recollections  of  Col,  P.  P.  NtmU,  late  Major  eard  [but  with  the  80th  at 
Bai^jox],  pp.  15-16.  '  Dooaldwm  ot  the  Q4th,  p.  159. 
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OPERATIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  DURING  THE  SIEGE  OF 

BADAJOZ 

Befobk  proceeding  to  demonstrate  the  wide-spreading 
results  of  the  faU  of  the  great  Estremadnran  fortress,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  mo^'emcnts  of  the  Jb'reiich  armies  which 
had  been  responsible  for  its  safety. 

Soult  had  been  before  Cadiz  when^on  March  11,  he  received 
news  from  Drouet  that  troops  were  arriving  at  Elvas  from  the 
Noitht  and  on  March  20  the  more  definite  inlormation  that 
WeUington  had  moved  out  in  force  on  the  14th,  and  invested 
BadajoK  on  the  10th.  The  Marshal's  long  absence  from  his 
head-quarteis  at  Seville  at  this  moment,  when  he  had  every 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  enemy's  next  stroke  would  be  in  his 
own  direction,  is  curious.  Apparently  his  comparative  freedom 
from  anxiety  had  two  causes.  The  first  was  ius  confidence  that 
Badajoz,  with  its  excellent  ^^overnor  and  its  picked  garrison, 
could  be  relied  upon  t  o  make  a  very  long  defence.  The  second 
was  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  when  the  time  of  (laiiger 
arrived  he  could  count  on  Marmont's  help— as  he  had  in  June 
1811.  On  February  7  he  wrote  to  his  colleague  ^  that  he  had 
just  heard  of  the  fall  of  Rodrigo,  that  Wellington's  next  move* 
ment  would  natuially  be  against  Badajoz,  and  that  he  was 
ffiad  to  leam  that  Montbrun*8  divisions,  on  their  return  from 
Alicante>  were  being  placed  in  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  *  I  see 
with  pleasure  that  your  excellency  has  given  him  orders  to  get 
in  touch  with  the  Army  of  the  South.  As  long  as  this  commu- 
nication shall  exist,  the  enemy  will  not  dare  to  make  a  push 
against  Badajoz,  because  at  his  first  movement  we  can  join  our 
forces  and  march  against  liini  for  a  battle.  I  hope  that  it 
may  enter  into  your  plans  to  leave  a  corps  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Guadiana,  the  Truxillo  road,  and  the  Sierra  dc  Guada- 
lupe, where  it  can  feed,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  troops 
which  I  keep  in  tlie  Serena  [the  district  about  Medellin,  Don 

'  The  letter  is  printed  in  Maimoot's  Corrapondanee,  It.  pp.  a04-ff . 
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Benito,  and  Zalamea,  where  Daricau  \sas  cantoned].  I  am 
persuaded  that,  when  the  canipaigiiing  season  begins,  the  t  ru  iny 
vnW  do  all  he  can  to  seize  Radajoz,  beeausc  he  dare  attempt 
nothing  in  Castillc  so  long  as  that  place  offers  us  a  base  from 
which  to  invade  Portugal  and  fall  upon  his  line  of  communica- 
tions. ...  I  am  bound*  therefore,  to  make  a  pressing  demand 
that  your  left  wing  may  be  kept  in  a  position  which  makes  the 
communication  between  our  annles  sure,  ao  that  we  may  be 
Me,  by  uniting  our  disposable  forces,  to  go  out  against  the 
enemy  with  the  assurance  of  success.' 

This  was  precisely  what  Marmont  had  intended  to  do.  He 
was  convinced,  like  Soult,  that  Wellington's  next  move  would 
be  against  Badajoz,  and  he  placed  Montbrun  and  the  divisions 
of  Foy,  Brennicr,  and  Sarrut  about  Tahivera,  Monbcltran,  and 
Almaraz,  precisely  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  easy  touch 
with  Dronct.  On  February  22  he  wrote  to  his  colleague  explain- 
ing his  purpose  in  so  doing,  and  his  complete  acquiescence  in 
the  plan  for  a  joint  movement  against  Wellington,  whenever 
the  latter  should  appear  on  the  Guadiana  K  His  pledge  was 
quite  honest  and  genuine,  and  in  relianoe  on  it  Soult  made 
all  his  arrangements.  These,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
rather  loose  and  careless :  the  Marshal  seems  to  have  felt  such 
complete  confidence  in  the  combination  that  he  made  insufficient 
preparations  on  his  own  side.  No  reinforcements  were  sent 
either  to  Badajoz  or  to  Drouet,  whose  1*2, ooo  men  were  dis- 
persed in  a  very  long  front  in  Estrcmadura,  reaching  from 
MediUiii  and  Don  Benito  on  the  right  to  Fregenal  on  the  left. 
This  is  why  Graham,  when  he  moved  forward  briskly  on 
March  17th,  fonnd  no  solid  body  of  the  enemy  in  front  of  him, 
but  only  scattered  brigades  and  regiments,  which  made  off  in 
haste,  and  which  only  succeeded  at  last  in  concentrating  so 
far  to  the  rear  as  Fuente  Ovejuna,  which  is  actually  in  Anda- 
lusia, and  behind  the  crest  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  We  may  add 
that  having  been  advised  by  Drouet  as  early  as  March  11th  ' 

'  This  Soult  quotes  in  his  recriminatory  letter  to  Marmont  of  April  8, 
and  in  his  angry  dispateli  to  Berthicr  of  the  same  date  (printed  in  King 

Joeeph's  Corresponddricf,  viii.  p.  3'>r>). 

*  The  date  is  proved  l)y  tiic  letter  [rum  Soult  to  Mannont  of  Mardi  11, 
printed  in  Marmont's  Mimoirai,  iv.  p.  359. 
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that  British  tioops  weie  accnimilating  behind  Elvasi  Soult 
ought  to  have  taken  the  alann  at  oncet  to  have  moved  bade  to 
Seville  from  Santa  Maria  by  Cadiz,  where  he  lay  on  that  date, 

and  to  have  issued  orders  for  the  concentration  of  his  reserves. 
He  did  none  of  these  things,  was  still  in  front  of  Cadiz  on 
March  20  ^,  and  did  not  prescribe  any  movement  of  troops  till, 
on  that  day,  he  received  Drouct  s  more  definite  and  alarming 
news  that  Wellington  was  in  person  at  Elvas,  and  had  moved 
out  toward  Badajoz  on  the  16th.  Clearly  he  lost  nine  days  by 
want  of  sufficient  promptness,  and  had  but  himself  to  blame 
if  he  could  only  start  from  Seville  with  a  considerable  field-force 
on  March  80*  AU  that  he  appears  to  have  done  on  March  11 
was  to  write  to  Harmont  that  the  long-foreseen  hypothesis  of 
a  move  of  Wellington  on  Badajoz  was  being  verified,  and  that 
they  must  prepare  to  unite  their  forces.  Jourdan  has,  therefore, 
some  justification  for  his  remark  that  he  does  not  see  why 
Soult  should  have  been  before  Cadiz,  amusing  himself  by 
throwing  shells  into  that  place  "  as  late  as  March  20th. 

From  the  20th  to  the  80th  of  that  month  Soult  was  busily 
engaged  ni  organizing  the  relief-column  which,  after  picking 
up  Drouet  on  the  way,  was  t*  *  march  to  the  succour  of  Rada  joz. 
He  could  not  venture  to  touch  the  divisions  of  Conroux  and 
Cassagne,  which  together  were  none  too  strong  to  provide  for 
the  manning  of  the  Cadiz  Lines  and  the  fending  off  of  Ballasteros 
from  their  rear.  But  he  called  off  the  whole  division  of  Barrois, 
nearly  8^000  strong*,  Vichety's  brigade  of  infantry  from 
Leval's  division  in  the  province  of  Granada  \  and  six  regiments 
of  Digeon's  and  Fierre  Soult's  dragoons.  This,  with  the  cone- 
spending  artillery,  made  a  oolunm  of  some  18,000  men,  with 

'  The  (hxtc  h  proved  by  Soult's  letter  In  {\\c  I -ni] icror  of  that  date 
from  Suntu  Maria,  in  wliich  he  announces  iiis  intention  to  start,  and 
■ays  that  he  is  writing  to  Maimont,  to  get  him  to  unite  the  armies  as 
■000  M  posrible.  *  See  his  Mimotn$f  p.  877. 

*  To  be  exact,  7,770  offloers  and  men  on  Ifaich  1.  He  also  brought  with 
him  some '  bataillona  d'^litc*  of  grenadier  companies  frotn  Villatte's  division. 

*  The  65th,  three  battah'ons  about  1,500  stronp,  the  fourth  being  left  at 
Jaen.  Soult  says  in  his  dispatch  of  April  8  that  he  took  a  whole  brif>(ide 
from  Leva],  but  the  states  of  April  14  show  tlie  a2nd  and  5ttth  regiments 
of  Leval's  division,  and  tiueo  of  tbe  fouc  tiattaUons  of  the  48id,  jili  left 
In  tbe  ktngdom  of  Gnuwda.  Appuentiy  three  battalions  of  the  55th  sad 
one  of  the  48rd  naiebed,  about  8,200  strong. 
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which  the  Marshal  started  from  Seville  on  the  30th  March, 
czossed  the  Guadalquivir  at  Lora  del  Rio  next  day,  and  moved 
on  Constantina  and  Guadalcanal.  An  interesting  complication 
would  have  been  caused  if  Gndiam  had  been  allowed  to  stop 
with  his  19,000  men  at  Azuaga  and  IJeiena,  where  he  was 
direcUy  between  Soult  and  Drouet's  position  at  Fuente  Ovejuna, 
and  if  Hill  from  Merida  had  moved  against  Dxouet's  corps.  But 
as  Wellington  had  withdrawn  Graham's  oolunm  to  Villafranca 
on  March  31,  there  was  nothing  left  to  prevent  Drouet  from 
coming  in  from  his  excentric  position,  and  joining  his  chief 
at  Llorena  on  April  4th,  ^vith  the  12,000  men  of  his  own  and 
Daricau's  divisions,  riiis  gave  the  Marshal  some  25,000  mcu^  in 
hand,  a  force  which  would  be  manifestly  incapable  of  raising  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  for  he  knew  that  Wellington  had  at  least  45,000 
men  in  hand,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arrival  of  the  5th  Division 
and  other  late  detachments  had  raised  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army  to  something  more  like  55,000  sabres  and  bayonets. 

Wellington's  orders,  when  he  heard  that  Soult  was  in  the 
passes,  and  that  Drouet  was  moving  to  join  him,  directed 
Graham  to  fall  back  on  the  Albuera  position,  and  HiU  to  join 
him  there  by  the  route  of  Lobon  and  Talavera  Real,  if  it  should 
appear  that  all  the  French  columns  were  moving  directly  to 
the  relief  of  Badajoz,  and  none  of  them  spreading  out  eastward 
towards  the  Upper  Guadiana  ^.  These  conditions  were  reaUzed, 

*  Thougk  he  calls  tham  only  91,000  In  Us  dnpatdw*.  But  the  flittiei 
[iee  Appendix  no.  VIII]  show  28,000.  The  total  hi  the  monthly  reports 

indicate  25,000  as  more  likely. 

*  The  orders  to  Hill  issued  by  WelIiii^;ton  on  Ai)ril  4  and  5  (Dlspaiches, 
ix.  p.  30)  contemplate  two  possibilities:  (1)  Soult  is  marching  with  his-  whftlc 
force  on  Villafranca,  and  Foy  is  remaining  far  away  :  in  this  case  iliil  is 
to  move  en  masse  on  Albuera.  This  is  the  case  that  actually  occurred  ; 
(2)  if  Foy  is  moving  tomud  tiie  Upper  Guadlana,  and  Soult  is  showing 
signs  of  extending  to  Join  Mm,  Howavd**  Britidi  and  Aaliworth*fl  Portu- 
guese brigades  and  CampbelPs  Portuguese  horse  will  stay  at  Merida  as  long 
as  is  prudent,  m  order  to  prevent  the  junction,  and  will  brealc  tlie  l»idge 
at  the  last  moment  and  then  follow  Hill. 

Wellington,  when  he  wrote  his  first  orders  of  the  4th  to  Hill,  was 
intending  to  itonn  Badajos  on  the  5th,  and  knew,  by  calculating  die* 
tanoea,tliat  Soultoould  not  be  in  ttmt  of  Albuera  till  theTth.  He  ultimately 
chanoed  another  day  of  bombardment,  running  the  time  limit  rather  fine. 
But  there  was  no  real  risk  with  Graham  and  Hill  at  Albuera :  Soult  oould 
not  have  forced  them* 
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as  Soult  moved  in  one  solid  body  towards  ViUafranca  and 
Fuente  del  Maestre :  so  Hill  evacuated  Merida,  after  destroying 
its  bridge,  and  joined  Graham  on  the  old  Albuera  ground  on 
April  6th.  They  had  81,000  men,  including  four  British 
divisions  and  four  British  cavalily  brigades,  and  WeUington 
could  have  reinloreed  them  horn  the  lines  before  Badajoa  ^th 
two  divisions  more,  if  it  had  been  necessaiy,  while  still  leaving 
the  fortress  adequately  blockaded  by  10,000  or  12,000  men. 
But  as  Soult  did  not  appear  at  Fuente  del  Maestre  and  Villa- 
franeu  till  the  afternoon  of  April  7tii,  a  day  after  Badajcjz  had 
fallen,  this  need  did  not  arise.  The  Marshal,  learninj^  of  the 
disaster,  hastily  turned  back  and  retired  towards  Antlalusia, 
wisely  observing  that  he  *  could  not  fight  the  whole  English 
army.*  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what  would  have  happened 
if  he  had  lingered  five  days  less  before  Cadiz,  had  issued 
bis  concentration  orders  on  the  14th  or  15th  instead  of  the 
80th  March,  and  had  appeared  at  Villafranca  on  the  8nd  instead 
of  the  7th  of  the  next  month.  His  dispatch  of  April  17  states 
that  he  bad  intended  to  fight,  desjnte  of  odds,  to  save  Badajoas : 
if  he  had  done  so,  and  had  attacked  40,000  Anglo-Portuguese 
with  his  85,000  men,  he  must  inevitably  have  suffered  a  dreadful 
disaster.  He  must  have  fought  a  second  battle  of  Albuera 
with  niucli  the  same  strength  that  he  had  at  the  first,  while  his 
enemy  would  have  had  six  British  divisions  instead  of  two,  and 
an  equal  instead  of  a  wholly  inferior  cavalry.  The  result  of 
sueli  a  battle  eoiild  hardly  have  failed  to  be  n(^t  only  a  crushing 
defeat  for  the  French,  but  the  prompt  loss  of  all  Andalusia ;  for 
thrown  back  on  that  kingdom  with  a  routed  army,  and  unable 
to  gather  in  promptly  reserves  scattered  over  the  whole  land, 
from  the  Cadia  lines  to  Granada  and  Malaga,  he  must  have 
evacuated  his  viceioyalty,  and  have  retreated  in  haste  dther 
on  La  Mancha  or  on  Valencia. 

It  is  most  impiobable,  however,  that  Soult  would  really  have 
ventured  to  attack  the  Albuera  ]K)sition\  in  spite  of  the 

^  Be  aayt  in  Ma  letter  to  Bertliier  of  April  8  that  he  had  intended  (but 
for  the  tsJl  of  Badi^os)  to  move  by  bis  right  that  morning,  to  tlie  lower 

course  of  the  Guadajira  river — which  would  have  brought  on  an  action  near 
Talavera  Real,  lower  down  tlie  •tream  of  tiie  Albuera  tluui  the  battk-spot 
of  May  1811. 
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coiilidciit  liiiiyuagc  of  his  ex-post-facto  dispatches.  His  whole 
plan  of  (  {u  rations  depcudt  (i  on  ln\  being  joined  by  the 
Army  ol  Portugal,  in  accordance  with  Marmont's  promise  of 
February  22nd.  And  he  was  well  aware,  by  a  letter  sent  by 
Foy  to  Drouet  on  March  31st,  and  received  on  Apiil  6th,  that 
he  could  expect  no  help  from  the  North  for  many  weeks,  if  any 
came  nt  all.  That  Badajoz  was  never  relieved  was  due,  not  to 
Soult's  delay  In  concentrating  (though  this  was  no  doubt 
unwise),  nor  to  his  over-confidence  In  Phillipon's  power  of 
resistance,  which  was  (as  it  turned  out)  misplaced.  He  wrote 
to  Berthier  that  *  the  garrison  wanted  for  nothing — ^it  had  still 
food  for  two  months,  and  was  abundantly  provided  with 
munitions  :  its  total  strength  was  5,000  men  :  it  had  victoriously 
repulsed  three  assaults  :  the  men  were  convinced  that,  however 
great  a  hostile  force  presented  itself  before  the  breaches,  it 
would  never  carry  them  :  Phiilipon  had  been  informed  on 
March  28th  that  I  was  marchin^j  to  his  help  :  the  troops  were 
in  enthusiastic  spirits,  though  they  had  already  lost  500  men 
in  successful  sorties  :  my  advanced  guard  was  at  only  one  long 
day's  march  from  the  place,  when  it  succumbs  t  *  It  was 
indeed  an  ivinemeni  fiinesle ! 

But  Soult*s  late  arrival  and  miscalculation  of  the  time  that 
the  siege  would  take,  were  neither  of  them  the  causes  of  the 
faU  of  Badajoss.  It  would  have  fallen  none  the  less  if  he  had 
arrived  on  the  Albuera  upon  April  find.  The  fate  of  the  place 
was  really  settled  by  Napoleon's  dispatches  to  Marmont,  with 
which  we  dealt  at  great  leni^th  in  an  earlier  chapter  \  The 
orders  of  February  11  and  February  21  (received  by  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  on  Februar\'  26  and  March  2  respectively)  forbade 
him  to  worry  about  Batlajoz,  *  a  very  strong  fortress  supported 
by  an  army  of  80,000  men,'  and  told  him  to  withdraw  to 
Salamanca  two  of  the  three  divisions  which  he  was  keeping  in 
the  \'aUcy  of  the  Tagus,  and  to  reply  to  any  movement  of 
Wellington  into  Estremadura  by  invading  Northern  PortugaL 
The  plan  which  Soult  and  Marmont  had  concerted  for  a  joint 
relief  of  BadajoB  was  expressly  forbidden  by  their  mastest  on 
his  erroneous  hypothesis  that  a  thrust  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida  must  bring  Wellington  home  again.  Marmont's 

'  See  fibaptet  U  aixyve,  pp.  54,  55, 
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promise  of  eo-opeiatioii,  sent  off  on  February  28iid  to  Seville^ 
was  rendered  impo88ible*-tliiough  no  fault  of  hisr— by  the 
Imperial  dispatch  recdved  four  days  later,  irhich  expressly 
forbade  him  to  stand  by  it.  '  The  English  will  only  go  south- 
ward if  you,  by  your  ill-dcviscd  scheme,  keep  two  or  three 
divisions  detached  on  the  Tagus  :  that  reassures  them,  and 
tells  them  that  you  have  no  offensive  projects  against  them.'  So 
Marmont,  protesting  and  prophesying  future  disaster,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  two  divisions  from  the  central  position 
on  the  Tagu8»  and  to  leave  there  only  Foy's  5,000  men — 
a  ne^igible  quantity  in  the  problem.  Nor  was  this  all — he  was 
not  even  allowed  to  send  them  back»  since  the  whole  Army  of 
Portugal  was  ordered  to  march  into  the  Beira. 

Soult,  therefore^  was  justified  in  his  wrath  when  he  wrote  to 
(farmont  that  he  had  been  given  a  promise  and  that  it, had 
been  broken,  *  if  there  had  been  the  least  attempt  to  concert 
operations  between  the  armies  of  Portugal  and  the  South,  the 
English  army  would  have  been  destroyed,  and  Badajoz  would 
still  be  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor.  I  deplore  bitterly  the 
fact  that  you  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  me  on  the  subject.'  But  the  wrath  should  have  been 
directed  against  the  £mperor,  not  against  his  lieutenant,  who 
had  so  unwillingly  been  forced  to  break  his  promise.  The  only 
censure,  perhaps,  that  can  be  laid  upon  Marmont  is  that  he 
should  have  made  it  more  dear  to  Soult  that,  by  the  new 
directions  from  Paris,  he  was  rendered  unable  to  redeem  his 
pledge.  Soult  was  not,  however,  without  warnings  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  might  happen :  Berthier  had  written  to  him 
on  February  11th,  and  the  letter  must  have  arrived  by  the 
middle  of  March,  that  the  Emperor  was  displeased  to  find  him 
appealing:  for  troops  of  the  Army  of  rortugai  to  be  moved  to 
Truxillo,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  more  dependent  on  his  own 
strength  ^.  It  would  have  been  })l  tter  if  the  Emperor's  trusty 
srribe  had  explained  to  Soult  that  Marmont  was  expressly 
forbidden,  in  a  dispatch  written  that  same  day,  to  keep  more 
than  one  division  on  the  Tagus,  or  to  worry  himself  about  the 
danger  of  Badajoz. 

*  Bertlifer  to  Soult,  Feb.  11.  The  mme  date  sb  the  fatal  diapatch  tent 
to  Blannont,  who  was  given  a  copy  of  that  to  Soult  at  an  endomire. 
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Marmont's  original  plan  for  joining  Soult  via  Almaraz  might 
have  failed  -he  himself  confesses  it  in  one  of  his  replies  to 
Bcrthier.  But  it  was  the  only  schexne  wliich  presented  aay 
prospect  of  success.  By  nwlring  it  impossible  Napoleon  rendered 
the  fall  of  Badajoz  certain.  For  it  is  no  defence  whatever  to 
point  out  that  his  dispatch  of  March  12th,  which  reached 
Salamanca  on  March  27»  finaUy  gave  Mamumt  the  option  of 
going  southward.  By  that  time  it  was  too  late  to  txy  the  move : 
— if  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  had  marched  for  Ahnaraz  and  TruxUIo 
next  morning,  he  would  still  have  been  many  days  too  late  to 
join  Soult  before  April  6th,  the  date  on  which  Hadajoz  fell. 

Summing  up  the  whole  operation,  we  must  conclude  that 
Wellington's  plan,  wiiich  depended  for  its  efficacy  on  the  slow- 
ness with  which  the  French  always  received  information,  and 
tile  diiliculty  which  they  always  experienced  in  concentrating 
and  feeding  large  bodies  of  troops  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
was  bound  to  be  successful,  unless  an  improbable  conjunction 
of  chances  had  occuned.  If  Marmont  and  Soult  had  both 
taken  the  alarm  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  had  each 
matched  with  the  strongest  possible  field  army,  Soult  with  the 
25^000  men  that  he  actually  coflected,  Marmont  with  the 
three  divisions  that  lay  on  the  Tagus  on  March  1st,  and  three 
more  from  Castile  \  they  might  have  met  east  of  Merida  some- 
where about  the  last  days  of  March.  In  that  case  their  united 
strength  would  have  been  fi  um  50,000  to  55,000  men  :  Wolliag- 
ton  had  as  many,  so  that  he  would  not  have  been  bound  down 
to  the  mere  defensive  policy  tluit  hv  took  up  on  the  Caya  in 
June-July  1811,  when  his  numbers  were  decidedly  less  than 
now.  But  the  chance  that  both  Marmont  and  Soult  would  do 
the  right  thing  in  the  shortest  possible  time  was  unlikely. 
They  would  have  had  terrible  difficulties  from  the  torrential 
rains  that  prevailed  in  the  last  ten  days  of  March,  and  the 
consequent  badness  of  the  roads.  Marmont's  (if  not  Soult*8) 
f ood^'proMem  would  have  been  a  hard  one,  as  he  himsdf  shows 
in  several  of  his  letters.  Soult  got  his  first  definite  alarm  on 

*  Mom  proboUy  he  would  have  brought  only  too  diviaioiis  trom  north  of 

the  mountaiti^,  ns  he  had  to  leave  Bonnet  to  look  after  the  Asturians,  and 
Souham's  single  division  would  hardly  have  sufficed  to  contain  the  Galiciani^ 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  GuerrUleros. 
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Bfaich  11th :  Maimont  oould  haidly  move  till  he  had  learat 

that  Wellinj?ton  had  started  for  Estremadura  in  person  :  till 
this  wab  CLiLaiii,  lie  could  not  be  sure  that  the  main  body  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  army  was  not  still  behind  the  Agueda. 
Wellington  only  left  Frcncda  on  March  5th,  and  Marmont  did 
not  know  of  his  departure  till  some  days  later.  If  the  two 
marsliais  had  each  issued  prompt  concentration  orders  on 
March  11,  it  still  remains  very  doubtful  if  they  would  have  met 
in  time  to  foil  Wellington's  object.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Soult 
(as  we  have  seen)  delayed  lor  nine  days  before  he  determined 
to  concentrate  his  fidd-force  and  march  on  Badajoi^  and  this 
lateness  would  have  wrecked  the  combination,  even  if  Marmont 
had  been  more  ready  than  his  colleague. 

Still  there  was  some  chance  that  the  armies  might  have  joined, 
if  Napoleon  had  not  intervened  with  his  misguided  refusal  to 
allow  Marmont  to  keep  three  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tajjiis  or  to  *  worry  about  affairs  that  did  not  concern  him.* 
Wellington  could  not  know  of  these  orders  :  hence  came  his 
anxieties,  and  his  determination  to  hurry  the  siege  of  Badajoz 
to  a  conclusion  at  the  eariiest  possible  date.  He  was  never — as 
it  turned  out — in  serious  danger,  but  he  could  not  possibly  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Marmont  was  fettered  by  his  instructions. 
It  was  only  the  gradual  accumulation  of  reports  proving  that 
the  Army  of  Portugal  was  moving  against  Gudad  Rodrigo, 
and  not  on  Almaraz,  that  finally  gave  him  comparative  ease  of 
mind  with  regard  to  the  situation.  As  to  Soult,  he  somewhat 
over-estimated  his  force,  taking  it  at  80,000  or  even  85^000  men 
rathOT  than  the  real  25,000 :  this  was,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why  he  resolved  to  fight  with  his  '  covering  army '  ranged  on 
the  Albuera  position,  and  not  farther  forward.  If  he  had  known 
that  on  April  1  Soult  had  only  13,000  men  at  Monasltrio,  and 
was  still  separated  from  Drouet,  he  might  possibly  have  been 
more  enterprising. 

No  signs  of  Marmont's  arrival  being  visible,  Wellington  could 
afford  to  contemplate  with  great  equanimity  Soult*s  position 
at  ViUalranca  on  April  TUu  If  the  Marshal  moved  forward  he 
would  be  beaten— but  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would 
move  back  at  once,  for,  as  it  wiU  be  remembered,  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  give  him  an  alarming  distraction  in  his 
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rear,  by  means  of  the  operations  of  Penne  Viilemur  and 
Ballast  cms  *.  This  combination  worked  with  perfect  success, 
far  more  accurately  than  Blake's  similar  raid  on  Seville  had 
done  in  June  1811.  Ballasteros,  it  is  true,  did  much  less  than 
was  in  his  power.  He  started  from  his  refuge  under  the  guns 
of  Gibraltar,  passed  down  from  the  Ronda  mountains,  and 
readied  Utreia»  in  the  plain  ol  the  Guadalquivir  less  than 
twenty  miles  from  Seville,  on  April  4.  But  he  then  swerved 
away,  having  done  more  to  alaim  than  to  hurt  the  French, 
though  he  had  a  force  of  10,000  infantry  and  800  horse*, 
sufficient  to  have  put  SeviOe  in  serious  peril.  But  Penne 
Villemur  and  Morillo,  though  they  had  not  half  the  numbers 
of  liallasteros,  accomplished  all  that  Wellington  required: 
having  sli|)jM  li  info  the  Condado  de  Niebla  almost  unobserved, 
they  publnd  rapidly  eastward,  and  ocmpied  San  Luoar  la 
Mayor,  only  twelve  miles  from  Seville,  on  April  4,  the  same  day 
that  Ballasteros  appeared  at  Utrera.  Their  cavalry  pushed  up 
so  boldly  toward  the  suburbs  that  they  had  to  be  driven  off 
by  cannon-shot  from  the  i^te-de-poni  at  the  bridge  of  Triana. 
General  Rignoux,  governor  of  Seville^  had  a  very  motley  and 
insufficient  garrison,  as  Wellington  had  calculated  when  he 
sent  Penne  Villemur  forth.  The  only  organized  units  were 
a  battalion  of  *  Swiss  *  Juramentados— really  adventurers  of  aU 
nations — and  a  regiment  of  Spanish  horse,  making  1,500  men 
altogether  :  the  rest  consisted  of  convalescents  and  weakly  men 
belonp^ng  to  the  regiments  in  the  Cadiz  Lines,  and  of  600  dis- 
mounted dragoons.  These  made  up  some  2.000  n>cn  more,  but 
many  were  not  fit  to  bear  arms.  In  addition  there  were  some 
companies  of  the  recently  raised  *  National  Guards.'  The 
enormous  size  of  Seville,  and  the  weakness  of  its  old  wall,  com- 
pelled Rignoux  to  concentrate  his  force  in  the  fortified  Cartuja 
convent,  leaving  only  smaU  posts  at  the  gates  and  the  bridge. 
He  sent  at  once,  as  Wellington  had  hoped,  pressing  aj^als  to 
Soult,  saying  that  he  was  beset  by  14^000  men,  and  that  the 
citizens  would  probably  rise  and  let  in  the  enemy. 
On  the  Oth  BaUasteros  received  folse  news  that  Conroux  was 

*  Sec  above,  p.  220. 

*  Infantry  divisions  of  Cruz  Mur^^eon  f5.WW>  men)  and  the  Prince  of 
Angloim  (4,a00  men)  and  five  squudrom  of  iiori»c,  besides  irregulars. 
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marching  against  ium  mth  the  troops  from  the  Cadiz  Lines* 
and  drew  back  into  the  mountains.   It  is  said  that  he  was 

wilfully  deceived  by  jx^rsons  in  the  French  interest  ;  at  any 
rate  he  must  hixvc  been  badly  served  by  his  cavalry  and  intelli- 
gence officers,  who  ouL^ht  to  have  been  able  to  tell  him  that  there 
was  no  foundation  for  therei)()i  t.  Penne  and  Morillo,  however, 
though  disappointed  at  failing  to  meet  their  colleague's  army, 
made  a  great  parade  of  their  small  force  under  the  walls  of 
Seville,  and  skirmished  with  the  French  at  the  bridge-head 
ol  Triana*  and  mider  the  walls  of  the  Cartuja»  so  boldly  that 
RignoQZ  expected  a  serious  attack.  They  oould  only  have 
aooomplished  something  more  profitable  if  the  people  of  Seville 
had  risen,  but  no  disturbance  took  place.  After  remaining  in 
front  of  the  place  all  the  7th  and  8th  of  April,  they  disappeared 
on  the  9th,  having  received  news  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  and 
drawn  the  correct  deduction  that  Soult  would  turn  back  to 
hunt  the  111  when  freed  from  his  other  task.  Wellington,  indeed, 
had  ^vntten  to  give  them  warning  to  that  effect  on  the  very 
morning  that  they  retired  * :  but  they  anticipated  the  danger, 
and  were  safely  behind  the  liio  Tinto  when  Soult  turned  up 
in  hot  haste  at  Seville  on  the  Ilth»  after  four  days  of  exhausting 
forced  marches. 

The  Marshal  had  left  the  two  divisions  of  Drouet  and  Daricau 
with  Peneymond^s  cavalry  in  Estremadura,  toact  as  an  observing 
farce,  and  had  marched  with  his  remaining  18,000  men  to  save 
Seville^  which  owing  to  Ballasteros's  timidity  had  never  been 
in  any  real  danger.  But  the  Spanish  diversion  had  nevertheless 
had  precisely  the  effect  that  Wellington  had  expected  and 
desired.  During  Soult's  short  absence  of  twelve  days  great 
part  of  the  open  country  of  Andalusia  had  fallen  out  of  his  con- 
trol, the  communications  withLa  Mancha  and  King  Josc}>li  had 
been  cut  off,  and  the  guerrilleros  had  blockadrd  all  the  snialler 
French  posts.  The  hold  of  the  invaders  upon  the  kingdom 
was  never  so  secure  as  it  had  been  before  the  fall  of  Badajoz. 

Ballasteros,  after  his  fiasco  in  front  of  Seville,  made  two 
fruitless  attempts  against  isolated  French  garrisons.  He  failed 
at  the  Castle  of  Zabara  on  April  11th.   One  of  his  columns 
in  an  assault  on  Osuna  two  days  later  got  into  the  town  and 
1  WcUington  to  C6I.  Austin  from  Bftdajoz,  April 
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IdUed  or  captured  60  of  the  defenders*  but  failed  to  take  the 
citadel,  where  the  renuunder  defended  themselves  til!  Pierre 

Soult  was  reported  to  be  at  hand,  and  the  Spaniards  withdrew  \ 
He  ended  his  campaign  of  raids,  however,  with  a  more  successful 
stroke.  Hcarint?  that  the  brigadier  Rey,  with  three  battalions 
and  HOiuv  dragoons,  was  marching  from  Malaga  to  relieve  the 
garrison  of  Honda,  he  fell  upon  him  at  Alhaurin  on  the  14th 
with  his  main  body,  encompassed  him  with  fourfold  strength, 
and  drove  him  in  rout  back  to  Malaga,  capturing  his  two  guns 
and  inflicting  more  than  200  casualties  upon  him  \  Ballasteros 
then  hoped  to  seize  on  Malaga,  where  the  French  were  mnch 
alarmed,  and  prepared  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Gibalfaro.  But  the  news  that  Pierre  Soult  and  Conroux  were 
approaching  with  a  strong  column  caused  the  Spaniaids  to 
retire  to  the  mountains  above  Gibraltar  [April  19th].  Thus 
the  operations  in  Andalusia,  which  had  opened  w^ith  Soult's 
march  to  Hadajoz,  eariie  to  an  cud,  with  no  ruinoUh  disaster 
to  the  Freneh,  but  with  a  diminution  of  their  prestige,  and 
a  distinct  weakening  of  their  hold  on  tin  kingdom.  In  the 
Condado  de  Niebia  Soult  made  no  attempt  to  reoeeu])y  lost 
ground,  and  east  of  Granada  his  line  ol  posts  had  recoiled 
considerably  on  the  Murcian  side :  Baza  and  Ubeda  had  been 
abandoned  for  good.  It  was  but  a  vain  boast  when  the  Marshal 
ymott  to  Berthier  that,  after  he  had  set  all  things  to  rights  in 
the  central  ports  of  Andalusia,  he  intended  to  organize  a  general 
Concentration  to  crush  BallasteroSy  and  that  his  next  task 
Would  be  to  lay  siege  for  a  second  tame  to  Tarifa,  *  the  loss  of 
which  place  would  he  more  injurious  to  the  English  and  the 
Insurgents  than  that  of  Alicante,  or  even  that  of  Badajoz— 
against  which  lasl-naincd  fortress  I  ought  to  make  no  attack 

« 

'  Nay>ier,  I  know  not  on  wJiat  authority,  says  that  Osuna  was  only 
dcfciuied  by  '  Juramcntados  '  whu  made  a  g^lant  re«istance  against  their 
own  countrymen.  But  Soult,  in  a  letter  to  Berthier  dated  April  21  from 
Seviile,  Bays  that  Osuna  mm  held  by  aome  oompanies  of  the  49td  Une  and 
a  detaehnwot  of  Uie  81st  Ihagoons.  He  cannot  be  wrong.  Moreover, 
the  'iSrd  shows  losses  at  Osuna,  April  13,  iti  Martinien*8  tables. 

•  Martinien*8  tables  show  three  officers  killed  and  nine  wounded  at '  Alon* 
near  Malaga'  on  this  date,  in  the  48rd,  58th  Line,  and  21st  Dragoons. 
iSoult's  dispatch  makes  out  that  only  Key's  advanced  guard  under 
Ufairanshi  was  eut  up»  and  that  the  mafai  body  defeated  the  Spaalaids. 
If  so,  why  did  they  Ktreat  on  Mala^  ? 
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tiK  I  shall  have  finished  matters  on  the  Tanf  a  side»  and  so  have 

nothing  to  fear  on  my  left  Hank 

To  complete  the  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Army  of  the 
South  in  April,  it  only  remains  that  we  should  mention  the 
doings  of  Drouct,  now  left  once  more  with  his  two  old  divisions 
to  form  the  '  corps  of  observation  '  opposite  the  Anglo-Portu- 
guese* Soult  during  his  retreat  had  dropped  his  lieutenant 
at  Lleiena,  with  orders  to  give  back  on  Seville  without  fightixig 
any  serious  aetion,  if  the  enemy  should  pursue  him  in  force, 
but  if  he  were  left  alone  to  hold  his  ground^  push  his  cavalry 
lorwazdy  and  keep  a  stiong  detachment  as  neaf  the  Upper 
Guadtana  as  possible.  For  only  by  placing  troops  at  Cam- 
panario,  Medellin,  and  (if  possible)  Merida,  ooidd  communication 
be  kept  up  via  Tnixillo  and  Almaraz  with  the  Army  of  Portugal. 
.  As  it  turned  out,  Drouet  was  not  to  be  penuittcd  to  occupy 
such  a  forward  i>osition  as  Soult  would  have  liked.  He  was 
closely  followed  by  Stapleton  Cotton,  with  Le  Murchant's  and 
Slade*s  heavy  and  Ponsonby's  ^  light  cavalry  brigades,  who 
brought  his  rearguard  to  action  at  Villagarcia  outside  Llerena 
on  April  llth.  This  was  a  considerable  fi^ht.  Drouet's  horse 
was  in  position  to  cover  the  retirement  of  his  infantry,  with 
J/aUemand*s  dragoons  in  first  line,  and  Perreymond's  hussars 
and  chasseurs  in  support.  LaUemand  evidently  thought  that 
he  had  mily  Ponsonby's  brigade  in  front  of  him*  as  Le  Marchant's 
was  coming  up  by  a  side-road  oovered  by  hillst  and  Slade*s  was 
far  out  of  sight  to  the  rear.  Accordingly  he  accepted  battle  on 
an  equal  front,  each  side  having  three  regiments  in  line.  But, 
just  as  the  cliarge  was  delivered,  the  5th  Dragoon  Guards, 
Le  Marchant's  leading  regiint  jit,  came  un  the  ground  from  the 
right,  and,  rapidly  deploying,  took  the  French  line  in  tlank  and 
completely  rolled  it  up^.    The  enemy  went  to  the  rear  in 

*  Soult  to  Berthier  from  Seville,  April  17,  1812. 

'  Tliih  ottieer  was  in  couun&nd  of  the  brigade  of  Anson,  then  absent  on 
leave,  which  at  this  time  eonristed  of  the  IfUh,  14th,  and  imh  light 
DiagooDi. 

*  There  is  a  good  account  of  all  this  in  the  admirable  diary  of  Tomlinson 

of  the  16th,  which  I  so  often  have  hnd  to  cite.  He  has  an  interesting  note 
that  the  Iflth  in  their  charge  fomul  ;i  stone  wall  in  their  way,  and  timt  the 
whole  regiment  took  it  in  their  stride,  and  continued  their  advance  in 
peilect  Older  (p.  150). 
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confusion,  and  the  pursuit  was  continued  till,  half -way  hetween 
Villagaicia  and  Ueiena*  the  BYench  rallied  on  thdr  reserve 
(2nd  Hussars)  behind  a  broad  ditch.  Cotton,  who  had  not  let 

his  men  get  out  of  hand,  re-formed  Ansoii's  brigade  and  delivered 
a  second  successful  (  harge,  which  drove  tlie  French  in  upon 
Drouet*s  infantry,  wliich  was  in  order  of  battle  to  the  left  of 
Llcrena  town.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more,  as  three  cavalry 
brigades  could  not  attack  12,000  men  of  all  arms  in  a  good 
position.  But  a  few  hours  later  the  whole  Flench  corps  was 
seen  in  retreat  eastward  :  it  retired  to  Berlanga  and  Azuaga  on 
the  watershed  of  the  Sierra  Morenat  completely  abandoning 
Ustiemadura. 

The  French  (outnumbered,  if  Slade's  brigade  be  counted,  but 
it  was  far  to  the  rear  and  never  put  in  line)  lost  58  killed  and 
wounded  and  4  officers  and  182  rank  and  file  taken  prisoners. 

Cotton's  casualties  were  14  killed  and  2  officers  and  95  men 
wounded  :  lu'  insisted  that  his  success  would  luive  been  much 
greater  if  Ponsonby  had  held  back  a  little  lono:er,  till  the  whole  of 
Le  Marchant's  squadrons  came  on  the  held—  Lallemand  would 
then  have  been  cut  off  from  Llerena  and  his  hne  of  retreat,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  brigade  ought  to  have  been  captured, 
though  the  light  cavalry  in  the  second  line  might  have  got  off  ^« 
However,  the  affair  was  very  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

Hill's  infantry  did  not  follow  the  retreating  French,  and  had 
halted  about  AJmendralejo  and  Villafranca,  only  the  cavalry 
having  gone  on  in  pursuit  to  Llerena.  The  rest  of  the  Anglo* 
Portuguese  army  was  already  in  movement  for  the  North,  as 
Wellington  had  given  up  the  idea,  which  had  somewhat  tempted 
him  at  first,  of  pursuing  Soult  to  Seville  and  trying  to  upset  the 
whole  fabric  uf  French  power  in  Andalusia.  Of  this  more  in  its 
due  place.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  he  fell  back  on  his  old 
partition  of  forces,  leaving  Hill  in  Estremadura  as  his  *  corps 
of  observation  %  with  precisely  the  same  force  that  he  had  been 

*  SotiK  only  adoKmled^  A  loss  M  three  offloen  and  about  110 

dispatch  of  April  21  to  BerUifer,  adding  the  ridiculous  statement  that  the 
British  had  100  killed  nnf!  mnny  more  wounded,  and  that  the  5th  Dragoon 
Guards  had  bceu  practically  ilestroyed.  Martinien's  tables  sliow  four 
French  officers  wounded  and  one  killed,  but  (of  course)  take  no  account 
of  nnwottoded  piiioneni.  The  Britiah  lost  two  missing,  men  who  had 
lidden  ahend  hi  the  punuit  into  the  French  faiiuitiy. 
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given  in  1811,  save  that  one  British  cavalry  brigade  (that  of 
Slade)  was  added.  The  rest  of  the  corps  consisted  of  the 
2nd  Division,  Hamilton's  two  Portuguese  brigades.  Long's 
British  and  John  Campbell's  Portuguese  hoise  ^  The  whole 
amounted  to  about  14,000  men,  sufficient  not  only  to  hold 
Drouet  in  check,  but  also  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the  French  tioops 
in  the  vaUey  of  the  Tagus,  against  whom  WeUii^gton  was  now 
meditating  a  raid  of  the  sort  that  he  had  aheady  sketched  out 
in  his  correspondence  with  Hill  in  February. 

So  much  for  tiic  Army  of  Andalusia  and  its  fortunes  in 
April  1812.  We  must  now  turn  to  those  of  Marmont  and  the 
Army  of  Portugal  during  the  same  critical  weeks. 

The  Duke  of  Ragusa,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been 
caught  at  Salamanca,  on  March  27th,  by  Napoleon's  dispatch 
giving  him  an  over-late  option  of  detaching  troops  to  the  reUef 
of  Badajoss.  But  being  already  committed  to  the  invasion  of 
Portugal  prescribed  by  the  £mpefor*s  earlier  letters,  and 
having  his  field-force  and  bis  maga^dnes  disposed  for  that 
project,  he  had  resolved  to  proceed  with  it,  though  he  had  no 
great  belief  in  the  results  that  would  follow  from  his  taking  the 
offensive*.  As  he  informed  his  master,  there  was  nothing  at 
which  he  eould  strike  effectively.  *  It  would  seem  that  His 
Majesty  thinks  that  Lord  Wellington  has  magazines  close 
beiund  the  frontier  of  northern  Portugal.  Not  so.  These 
magazines  are  at  Abrantes,  or  in  Estremadura.  His  hospitals 
are  at  Lisbon,  Castello  Branco,  and  Abrantes.  There  is  nothing 
of  any  importance  to  him  on  the  Coa.'  And  how  was  Almeida 
or  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  be  assailed  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
Wellington  any  disquietude,  when  the  Army  of  Portugal  had 
not  a  single  heavy  gun  left  1  '  General  Doisenne  had  the  happy 
Idea  of  leaving  in  Bodrigo,  a  fortress  of  inferior  character  on  the 
front  of  our  line^  the  whole  siege-train  prepared  for  this  army 
at  great  expense,  so  that  new  guns  of  laige  ocdibre  must  actually 
be  brought  up  from  France*' 

*  Tbtowu  the  brigade  rormeriytmder  Barba9eiia,4thaiidl0thr^Iinait8. 

*  MtB  dt^potitloiui  Hut  fUtet  pour  une  mardie  de  quinxe  joun  mr 
TAgueda,  d6Jft  conwnencte,  je  continue  ce  mouvement,  sans  cepcndant 
(je  le  ripHc)  avoir  unc  trbs  grande  conflaooe  daoB  left  r^ultats  qu'il  doit 
donnef    Marmoat  to  Berthier,  March  87. 
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Marmont's  striking  force  was  not  so  lafge  as  he  would  have 

wished.  Bonnet  was,  by  the  Emperor's  orders,  be^nning  his 
advance  for  the  reoccupatiun  ul  the  Asturias.  t  oy  was  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus.  Souhani  had  to  be  left  on  the  Esla,  to 
observe  the  Army  of  Gahcia.  This  left  live  divisions  for  active 
operations :  but  the  Marshal  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
must  split  up  one  more  (Ferey's)  to  hold  Valladolid,  Salamanca, 
Zamora,  Toro,  Avila,  Benavente,  and  other  places,  which  in  an 
elaborate  calculation  sent  to  Berthier  he  showed  to  require 
4,910  men  lor  their  garrisons*  He  therefore  marched  with 
four  infantry  divisions  only  [Qausel,  Bfaucune,  Samit,  Brennier] 
and  1,500  light  cavalry,  about  25^000  men  in  all :  his  division  of 
dragoons  was  left  behind  In  Leon,  to  keep  open  communication 
between  his  various  garrisons.  A  rather  iUusory  help  was 
sought  by  sending  to  Foy,  who  then  lay  at  Almaraz,  orders  to 
the  effect  tiiat  he  might  push  a  detachment  to  Plasencia,  and 
give  out  that  he  was  about  to  jum  tiie  main  army  by  the  pass 
of  Peialcs.  Hut  Foy's  real  concern,  as  he  was  told,  was  to 
keep  up  communication  with  the  Army  of  the  South,  and 
to  give  any  help  that  was  possible  on  the  side  of  Truxillo,  if 
(by  some  improbable  chance)  the  Army  of  the  Centre  should 
be  able  to  lend  him  the  aid  of  any  appreciable  number  of 
battalions. 

On  the  80th  the  French  army  appeared  in  front  of  Rodngo, 
and  Carlos  de  Espafla»  leaving  8,000  men  as  garrison  there, 
under  General  Vives,  retired  with  the  small  remainder  of  his 
division  towards  the  Portuguese  frontier.  He  was  pursued  and 
molested  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  not  having  been  covered  or 
assisted,  as  VVelHntrton  had  directed,  by  Victor  Attends  regi- 
ment of  German  Hussars.  That  officer,  neglecting  his  orders 
in  the  most  flagrant  fashion,  did  not  retire  slowly  and  in  a 
fighting  posture,  when  the  French  drove  in  his  Une  of  vedettes 
in  front  of  Kodrigo,  but  collected  his  legin^nt  and  rode  hard 
for  Castello  Branco,  without  concerning  himself  in  the  least  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  forces  in  his 
neighbourhood,  or  the  procuring  of  intelligence  as  to  the 
strength  and  the  purpose  of  the  French  army.  His  carelessness 
or  shirking  of  responsibility,  which  was  to  be  displayed  in  still 
worse  form  as  the  campaign  went  oiit  drew  on  him  such  a  sharp 
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and  bitter  rebuke  from  WeUington  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  he 
was  not  sent  home  forthwith  K 
Bfarmont  looked  at  Bodrigo,  but  refused  to  attempt  anything 

against  it,  though  he  was  informed  that  the  ^rarnsun  was 
undisciplined  and  dispirited.  Without  siege  artillery  he  lield 
that  it  was  ustiess  to  attack  the  {ilaoe.  After  sending  in  a  fornmi 
summons  to  Vivcs  (who  irave  the  proper  negative  answer  in 
round  terms),  and  throwing  into  the  streets  a  few  shells  from 
the  howitzers  attached  to  his  field^batteries,  he  told  off  Bren- 
nier's  division  to  blockade  Rodrigo,  as  also  to  guard  a  flying 
bridge  which  he  cast  across  the  Agueda  at  La  Caridad,  a  few 
miles  up-stieam. 

His  next  move  was  to  send  forwaxd  Clausel  with  two  divisions 
to  investigate  the  state  of  Almeida.  He  had  heard  that  its 
waUs  were  unfinished,  and  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
chance  of  executing  a  coup-de'fnain  against  it.  The  general, 
however,  came  back  next  day,  reportinu;  that  he  thought  the 
scheme  impossible.  He  had  apparently  been  deterred  from 
pressing?  in  upon  the  place  both  by  the  defiant  attitude  of  the 
governor,  Le  Mcsurier,  whose  outposts  skirmished  outside  the 
walls  for  some  time  before  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  in, 
and  stili  more  by  the  sight  of  a  considerable  force  of  Portuguese 
troops  encamped  close  to  the  town  on  the  other  side  of  the  Coa. 
This  was  Trant*s  militia,  the  first  detachment  that  had  got  to  the 
front  of  the  various  bodies  of  troops  which  Wellington  had  told 
off  for  the  defence  of  the  Beira.  They  had  taken  up  the  strong 
position  behind  the  bridge  of  the  Coa,  which  Craufurd  had  so 
obstinately  defended  against  Ney  in  July  1810. 

•  Wellington  to  V.  Alteii,  April  18,  'You  were  desired  "not  to  !je  In  ft 
hurry,"  to  give  them  (Espuna  anr!  Cmfral  R»oceIar)  your  countenance 
so  far  ;is  might  be  in  your  power,  and  to  tell  them  that  you  were  left  iu  the 
(rout  for  s  particular  object.  ...  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  if  you  had 
aaaembled  the  1st  HnHaa  at  FMtoies  OA  Bfaich  80  and  April  1,  the  Agu^ 
being  then  scarcely  fordable  for  cavalry,  you  could  have  kept  open  the 
communications  between  Almdda  mad  Cliidad  Bodrigo. . . .  You  wrote  oil 
the  seventh  from  Castello  Branco  that  you  knew  nothing  about  the  enemy  I 
Biicl  inntead  of  receiving  from  you  (as  I  had  expected)  a  daily  account  of 
their  operations,  you  knew  nothing,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  you  made 
your  march,  all  those  were  driven  oft  the  road  wlio  niiglit  have  given  me 
fntdligenoe,  and  were  deitined  to  keep  up  the  Gonununieatioii  between 
ne  and  Caiks  de  Bapalla.* 
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•  On  the  alaim  being  given  on  Miwch  29th  that  Mannont  ^vas 
marching  against  that  province^  and  not  against  Galicta  or  the 
TnuKMi-Montes,  Wellington's  orders  suiting  that  contingency 
were  cairied  out  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  Silveira,  with  the 
Tras-06-Montes  militia  and  his  small  body  of  regular  cavalry, 
began  to  move  on  Lainego,  where  Ba(  (  clar,  the  chief  commander 
ill  the  North,  had  cuucentratcd  the  regiments  from  the  Oporto 
region  and  the  Beira  Alia,  even  before  Marmont  had  left 
Salamanca.  General  Abadia  had  been  requested  to  press  forward 
against  the  French  on  the  Esla,  so  as  to  thieaten  the  liank  and 
rear  of  the  invading  army.  He  did  not  accomplish  much,  being 
convinced  that  the  forces  left  opposite  him  were  too  strong  to 
be  lightly  meddled  with.  But  he  directed  a  raid  to  be  made 
from  the  Western  Asturias  towards  the  city  of  Leon,  and  the 
division  at  Puebla  de  Senabria  threatened  Benavente.  Both 
movements  were  executed  too  late  to  be  of  any  importance  in 
affecting  the  course  of  the  campaign. 

Baccelar  had  been  ordered  to  avoid  committing  himself  to 
a  general  action  with  any  large  body  of  the  enemy,  but  to  show 
such  a  niah.s  oi  troops  concentrated  that  Maruioiit  \\ould  have 
to  keep  his  main  body  t(\u:rtlicr,  and  to  act  cautiously  on  the 
offensive.  His  primary  duty  was  to  cover,  if  possible,  the  large 
noagazines  at  Sao  Joao  de  Pesqueira  and  Lamego  on  the  Douro, 
and  the  smaller  ones  at  Villa  da  Ponte,  Pinhel,  and  Celorioo.  To 
these  WeUington  attached  much  importance,  as  they  were  the 
intermediate  depdts  from  which  his  army  drew  its  sustenance 
when  it  was  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  he  knew  that  he 
would  be  requiring  them  again  ere  many  weeks  had  passed. 
As  long  as  Ifarmont  remained  near  Almeida,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  a  force  as  far  forward  as  possible,  behind  the  very 
defensible  line  of  the  Coa,  and  Trant  was  advanced  for  this 
purpose,  though  he  w'as  directed  not  to  conrnut  hunself.  His 
present  I  so  close  to  Almeida  was  very  valuable,  as  he  would 
have  to  be  driven  off  before  the  Marshal  formally  invested  the 
place.  Le  Mesuher,  the  governor,  was  not  at  all  comfortable 
as  to  his  position  :  though  he  had  a  proportion  of  British 
artillery  left  with  him,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  of  the  garrison 
consisted  ol  Beira  militia,  who  had  no  experience  under  arms. 
On  taking  over  charge  of  the  place,  on  Blarcfa  18,  the  govenaor 
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had  oompiained  that  though  the  walls  were  in  a  sufficient  state 
of  repair,  and  there  were  plenty  of  guns  foithoomlng,  yet  few 
or  none  of  them  were  mounted  ready  for  service,  the  powder 

magazines  were  imuliicicntly  sheltered,  and  many  details  of 
fortification  (palisades,  platforms,  &c.)  had  to  be  completed  in 
a  hurry  ^.  However,  the  place  looked  so  sound  for  defence 
when  Clause!  reconnoitred  it,  that — as  wc  have  seen — he 
made  no  attempt  to  invest  it,  and  promptly  withdrew,  report- 
ing to  his  chief  that  Almeida  was  not  to  be  taken  by  a  cmip^ 
de-main. 

Marmont  then  made  the  move  which  Wellington  had  most 
desired,  and  which  in  his  dispatch  to  Bacodar  he  had  specified 
as  the  happiest  tlung  that  could  come  about.  Instead  of 
sitting  down  before  Almeida  or  Giudad  Rodrigo^  or  making 
a  push  against  the  d^pflts  on  the  Douro^  he  turned  southward 
towards  the  Lower  Beira,  and  (leaving  Brennier  behind  to 
guard  commuiiications)  inarehed  ^vilh  three  divisions  to 
Sabugal  via  Fuente  Guinaldo.  Tiiii*  pohty  could  have  no 
great  results — tiic  Marshal  might  ravage  the  country-side,  but 
such  a  movement  with  such  a  force  could  not  possibly  alarm 
Wellington  overmuch,  or  draw  him  away  from  the  siege  of 
Badajoz  if  he  were  determined  to  persevere  in  iU  There  was 
nothing  of  importance  to  him  in  central  Beira — only  minor 
d6p6ts  at  Celorioo  and  Castello  Branco,  much  less  valuable  than 
the  laiger  ones  at  Lamego  and  SSo  Joao  de  Pesqueira  on  the 
Douro.  '  He  can  do  no  more/  as  an  acute  observer  on  the 
Portuguese  staff  remarked,  *"  than  drive  off  some  cattle,  bum 
some  cottages,  and  ruin  a  few  wretched  peasants  ^'  f*or  the 
country  about  the  sources  of  the  Zezere  and  round  Castello 
liianco  is  one  of  the  most  thinly  peopled  districts  of 
Portugal. 

To  meet  Marmont  s  southern  move  Baccelar  brought  up 
Trant's  and  Wilson's  militia  by  a  parallel  march  to  Guarda, 
while  Le  Cor,  with  the  two  regiments  of  the  Beira  Baixa,  held 
on  at  Castello  Branco  till  he  should  be  evicted  from  it.  To 

*  For  roniplaints  by  Le  Mcsurier  as  to  the  defects  of  the  place  when  he 
t(x>k  over  charge  of  it  on  Marcli  18,  sec  his  letter  of  the  28tli  of  the  same 
month,  to  Wellington,  in  the  Appendix  to  Napier,  iv.  pp.  450-1. 

*  Tlie  eibMrvatton  eomM  from  D*UrlNW*s  iinpabliafaed  Joumsl* 
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WeUington'ft  intense  disgust  \  Victor  Alten»  whose  orders 
directed  him  to  fall  back  no  farther  than  that  town»  continued 
his  precipitate  retreat  with  the  German  Hussars  to  the  bridge  of 
YOIa  Veiha  on  the  Tagus»  and  began  to  take  measures  to  destroy 
that  all-important  link  of  oonmiunications  between  north  and 
south.  Fortunately  he  was  stopped  before  he  had  done  the 
damage.  The  bridge  was  only  taken  over  to  the  south  bank, 
not  eonimitted  to  the  flames. 

Halting  at  Sabugal,  on  April  8th,  Marmont  sent  out  flying 
columns,  which  ravaged  tlu  ( ( »untry-side  as  far  as  Penamacor, 
Fundao,  and  Cuvilhao,  and  dispatched  Clausel  with  a  whole 
division  against  Castello  Branco,  the  one  important  place  in  the 
whole  region.  Le  Cor  evacuated  it  on  April  12th,  after  burning 
such  of  the  magazines  as  could  not  be  removed  in  haste :  and 
Clausel — ^who  occupied  it  for  two  days— did  not  therefore  get 
possession  of  the  stores  of  food  which  his  chief  had  hoped  to  find 
there.  In  revenge  the  town  and  the  small  proportion  of  its  in- 
habitants who  did  not  take  to  the  hills  were  badly  maltreated : 
many  buildings,  indudtng  the  bishop's  palace,  were  burnt. 

Hearing  that  Marmont  had  dispersed  tlic  larijer  portion  of 
his  army  witli  flyinj;  columns,  and  was  lying  at  Sabugal,  on  the 
12th,  with  only  a  few  thousanti  men,  Trant  ctiiieeived  the  rasli 
idea  that  it  would  be  possible  to  surprise  him,  at  his  hend- 
quarters,  by  a  night  march  of  his  own  and  Wilson's  eombined 
divisions  from  Guarda.  The  distance  was  about  twenty  miles 
over  mountain  roads,  and  the  scheme  must  have  led  to  disaster, 
for — contrary  to  the  information  which  the  militia  generals 
had  gathered — the  Marshal's  concentrated  main  body  was  still 
stronger  than  their  own,  despite  of  all  his  detachments  ^ 

*  \Vf  Iliiigtou  to  Alteii,  Disptiiches,  ix.  p.  09.  'You  were  positively  ordered 
by  yuur  mstrucUons  to  go  to  Castello  Branco  and  no  lurther.  The  reason 
lor  this  iostiuctton  was  obvious.  First  the  militia  of  Lower  Beiia  would 
be  there  in  the  osae  supposed  [thatofMeimoaVs  making  en  iavssioii  south 
of  the  Douro],  and  they  wtre  there.  Secondly,  as  soon  as  I  dioold  be 
informed  of  tlic  enemy's  approach  to  the  Coa,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me 
to  assemble  a  fnrve  at  Castello  Rranoo— of  whieh  tlie  foundation  would  be 
the  Ist  Hussars  K.CiX.  Yet  notwithstanding  my  orders  you  marclied  from 
Castello  Branco  on  the  Stb,  and  crossed  the  Tagus  on  the  0th.  Till 
I  leoeived  your  letter  I  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  you  could  so  far 
disregard  your  lastfttctioos.* 

*  I  cannot  nsist  quoting  hue^tmwa  enmpte  of  Trant*s  over-doiingand 
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*  Tou  coidd  not  have  succeeded  in  your  attempt,  and  you  wotdd 

have  lost  your  division  and  that  of  General  Wilson  wrote 
Wellington  to  Trant,  when  the  scheme  and  its  failure  were 
reported  to  him  a  week  later.  It  was  fortunately  never  tried, 
owuig  to  Baccelar's  having  made  ohjections  to  his  subordi- 
nate's hare-brained  plan. 

But  the  best  comment  on  the  enterprise  is  that  on  the  very 
night  (April  18-14)  which  Trant  had  fixed  for  his  march,  he 
was  himself  smpiised  by  Mannont,  so  bad  had  been  his  arrange* 
ments  for  watching  the  oountiy-side.  The  Marshal  had  learnt 
that  there  was  an  accumulation  of  militia  at  Guarda  threatening 
his  flank,  and  resolved  to  give  it  a  lesson.  He  started  with 
a  brigade  each  from  Sarrut*s  and  Maucune^s  divisions  and  five 
squadrons  of  light  cavalry — about  7,000  men — and  was,  at 
dawn,  on  the  14th,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Guarda,  where  he 
had  the  good  luck  to  cut  off  all  Ti ant's  outposts  without  their 
firing  a  shot — so  badly  did  the  militia  keep  their  look-out. 

*  Had  he  only  dashed  headlong  into  the  town  he  might  have 
captured  Wilson's  and  my  divisions  \vithout  losing  probably 
a  single  man,'  wrote  Trant.  But  the  ascent  into  Guarda  was 
loDg  and  steeps  and  Mannont,  who  had  only  cavalry  up^  did 
not  guess  how  careless  were  his  adversaries.  He  took  proper 
military  precautions  and  watted  lor  his  infantry :  meanwhile 
the  Portuguese  were  roused,  almost  by  chance  as  it  seems. 
*My  distrust  of  the  militia  with  regard  to  the  execution  of 
precautions**  continues  Trant, '  had  induced  me  at  all  times  to 
have  a  drummer  at  my  bedroom  door»  in  readiness  to  beat  to 

reckless  temperament,  bis  letter  to  Wilson,  urging  him  to  co-opeiate  In 
the  raid,  which  was  lent  me  by  Wilson's  representative  of  to-day  : — 

Guarda,  11th  April,  1812. 
M^'  KK AR  Wilson, — I  nrrived  last  night.  Hasten  up  your  division  : 
there  never  was  a  finer  opportunity  of  destroying  a  Freneh  corps,  in  other 
words  and  iu  my  opiaiou,  Liicir  2ud  Division  :  but  I  havti  no  certainly  of 
what  fbcoe  is  the  enemy.  At  any  rate  send  me  your  squadnm  of  cavalry,  or 
even  hoen^  diagooos.  lam  very ill-tieatedtay  Bacoelar  In  legard  to  cavalry. 
Pnah  on  yottiadf  penonaUy.  You  know  how  happy  I  ahali  be  in  having 

you  once  more  ns  tfie  ymrtner  of  my  oy>erations.  Order  up  everything  yOU 
can  from  C'cloriro  to  eat  :  luTf  tlicrc  is  nothing, —  Yrs.  N.  T. 

The  French  2nd  Divi.«iion  was  Ciausers,  as  it  chanced,  the  one  tlmt  was 
precisely  not  at  Sabugal,  but  executing  the  raid  on  Castello  Bianco. 

*  WelUagton  to  Tkaat,  DiqMfdbet,  ix.  p.  73. 
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anns.  This  was  most  fortunately  the  case  on  the  night  of 
April  18, 1812,  for  the  fint  intimation  that  I  had  of  the  enemy 
being  near  at  hand  was  given  me  by  my  servant,  on  bringing 
me  my  coffee  at  daybreak  on  the  14th.  He  said  that  there  was 
such  a  report  in  the  street,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  assembling 
at  the  alarm  rendezvous.  I  instantly  beat  to  arms,  and  the 
beat  being  as  instantly  taken  up  by  every  drummer  in  the 
place,  Maitaunt,  who  was  at  that  very  moment  with  his 
cavalry  at  the  entrance  of  the  town,  held  back.  I  was  myself 
tiie  lirst  man  out  of  the  town,  and  he  was  not  then  400  yards 
away 

The  Marshal,  in  his  account  of  the  affair,  says  that  the 
Portuguese  formed  up  on  the  heights  by  the  town,  apparently 
ready  to  fight,  but  drew  off  rapidly  so  soon  as  he  had  prepared 
for  a  regular  attack  on  the  position.  Wise  not  quite  in  time, 
the  two  militia  generals  sent  their  men  at  a  trot  down  the  steep 
road  at  the  back  of  the  place,  with  the  single  troop  of  regular 
dragoons  that  they  possessed  bringing  up  the  rear.  It  had  now 
begun  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  Trant  and  Wilson  having  obtained 
two  or  three  miles  start,  and  being  able  to  see  no  distance 
owing  to  the  downpour,  thought  that  they  had  got  off  safe. 
This  was  not  the  case  :  Marinoiit  realized  that  his  infantry 
could  not  catch  them,  but  seeing  their  hurry  and  disorder 
ordered  his  cavalry — his  own  escort-squad ron  and  the  18th 
Chasseurs — to  pursue  and  charge  the  rearguard  of  the  retreating 
column.  They  overtook  it  by  the  bridge  of  Faya,  three  miles 
outside  Guarda,  where  the  road  to  Celorico  descends  on  a  steep 
slope  to  cross  the  river.  The  leading  Ftench  squadron  scattered 
the  forty  dragoons  at  the  tail  of  Tkant's  division,  and  rode  on, 
mixed  with  them,  against  the  rearguard  battalion  (that  of 
Oporto).  The  militiamen,  startled  and  caught  utterly  by 
surprise,  tried  to  form  across  the  road  and  to  open  fire :  but 
the  rain  had  damped  their  cartridges,  and  hardly  a  musket 
gave  fire.  Thereupon  the  battalion  went  to  pieces,  the  men 
nearest  the  French  throwing  down  tlieir  guns  and  asking  for 
quarter,  while  those  behind  scattered  uphill  or  down  In  11  from 
the  road,  seeking  safety  on  the  steep  slopes.  The  charge  swept 
downhill  on  to  the  battation  of  Aveiro,  and  the  other  successive 
^  Narrative  of  Thwt  in  Napi«r*s  Appendix  to  vol.  iv.  p.  451. 
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units  of  the  Oporto  brigade^  wluch  bioke  up  in  confonon.  Five 
of  their  aax  coloun  were  taken^  and  1,500  prisoners  were  cut  off, 
while  some  tumbled  into  the  Mondego  and  were  drowned,  by 

losing  their  footing  on  the  steep  hillside.  Hardly  a  Frenchman 
fell,  and  not  very  many  Portuguese,  for  the  chasseurs,  finding 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  helj)lcss  militiamen  who  made  no 
resistance,  were  sparing  with  the  sabre  The  j^reater  part  of 
the  prisoners  were  allowed,  in  contempt,  to  make  off,  and  only 
a  few  hundred  and  the  five  flags  were  brought  back  to  Marmont 
at  Guarda.  The  pursuit  did  not  penetrate  so  f;ir  as  Wilson's 
division,  which  got  across  the  Mondego  while  Trant^s  was  being 
routed,  and  formed  up  behind  the  narrow  bridge,  where  the 
dboMtfurf ,  being  a  trifling  force  of  400  men,  did  not  think  fit 
to  attack  them.  The  French  infantry  had  marched  over  twenty 
miles  abeady  that  day,  and  were  dead  beat ;  Maimont  did  not 
send  them  down  from  Guarda  to  pursue,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant 
success  of  his  cavalry. 

The  day  after  the  '  Rout  of  Guarda  '  Marmont  pushed  an 
advanced  guard  to  Lagiosa,  half-way  to  Celorico,  where  Trant 
and  Wilson  had  taken  refuge,  with  their  ranks  short  of  some 
2,000  men  scattered  in  the  hills.  Thereupon  the  militia 
generals  set  fire  to  the  stares,  and  evacuated  Celorico,  falling 
back  into  the  hills  towards  Trancoso.  But  finding  that  the 
French  were  not  coming  on,  they  halted;  and  when  they 
ascertained  that  the  enemy  was  actually  returning  to  Guarda, 
they  came  back,  extinguished  the  fires,  and  rescued  great  part 
of  the  magazines.  Marmont's  unexpected  forbearance  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz  reached 
him  on  the  ISth,  along  with  a  report  from  Clausel  (who  had 
}ui»t  evacuated  Castello  Branco)  that  Wellington's  army  had 

^  TlMfe  is  an  aoeooBt  of  this  rant  from  the  Fieodi  side  in  the  MinurireM 
of  PBiqi]in»  of  the  18tfa  Chaaseiira,  an  offioer  tnentioned  in  Blaraiont*a 
dispatch  as  having  taken  one  of  the  fli^  Pftrquln  calls  it  that  of  the 
regiment  of  EuriUas.  There  was  no  such  corps :  those  which  lost 
standards  were  Avciro,  OHvcira,  and  Ponaflel.  A  lengtby  nccount  may 
be  fotmd  also  in  Bcresford's  Ordinis  do  Dia  for  May  7,  wheic  blame  and 
praise  arc  carefully  distributed,  and  the  curious  order  is  made  tiuit  the 
disgraced  regiments  are  to  leave  their  surviving  flags  at  home»  till  they 
have  washed  out  the  stain  on  their  honour  by  good  service  in  the 
Held. 
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aliteady  started  northward,  and  that  its  advanced  guard  was 

across  the  Tagus  at  Villa  Vclha. 

This  was  startling,  n;iy  apjialliiig,  intelligence.  Badajoz  had 
been  reckoned  good  lor  a  iimch  longer  resistance,  and  the  news 
had  come  so  slowly — it  had  taken  nine  days  to  reach  Marmont — 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  British  army  was  already  in 
a  position  to  cut  oH  his  expeditionary  force  from  its  base  on 
the  Agueda.  Wherefore  Marmont  hastily  evacuated  Guarda, 
and  was  back  at  Sabugal  by  the  16th,  where  Clausel  and  the 
otlier  dispersed  fractions  of  his  army  jmned  him.  Here  he 
regarded  himself  as  reasonably  safe»  but  determined  to  retire 
behind  the  Spanish  frontier  ere  long,  raising  the  blockade  of 
Gudad  Rodrigo.  '  Uy  troops/  he  wrote  to  Berthier  on  that 
day,  *  have  used  up  the  little  food  to  be  gathered  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Zezere  ;  and  now  that  the  enemy  is  on  the  Tapus 
I  cannot  possibly  remain  on  the  Mondego,  as  I  should  be  leav  ing 
him  on  my  htic  of  communications.  I  shall  fall  back  to  the 
ripht  bank  of  the  Agueda.  If  the  enemy  resolves  to  pursm-  me 
thither  I  shall  fight  him.  If  not  I  shall  fail  back  on  Salamanca, 
because  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  feeding  an  army 
between  the  Agueda  and  the  Tormes.* 

Marmont  remained  at  Sabugal  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
nearly  a  week — ^by  the  22nd  he  had  drawn  back  a  few  miles  to 
IHiente  Guinaldo— with  about  20,000  men.  His  position  was 
more  dangerous  than  he  knew ;  for  on  the  18th  the  heavy  rains, 
which  began  on  the  day  of  the  combat  of  Guarda,  broke  his 
bridge  over  the  Agueda  at  La  Caridad,  so  that  he  was  cut  off 
from  Brennier  and  from  Salamanca.  He  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  Wellington  had  only  l)rou^ht  up  a  couple  of  divisions 
against  him,  and  that  these  were  still  south  of  Castello  Branco  ^ 

'  Marmont  to  Berthier  :  Fuente  Guinaldo,  April  22.  '  Los  rop|»ort<?  des 
prisonnicrs  sont  que  trois  <livi<fions  de  I'armce  anglaise  revicnnent  sur  Ic 
Coa.  Muis  cx-tte  iiuuvelle  ayant  donnce  avec  affectation  par  les  pade- 
mentatres,  et  n'ayant  vu  jamais  autre  duwe  que  le  ieul  I*'  de  HoManb 
AHemands,  qui  fteit  prfoMemment  sur  cette  rive,  et  point  d*lnfanterie,  ni 
rien  qui  annonce  la  presence  d*uii  corpe  de  troupes,  je  suJs  autorisd  k  croire 
que  c'cst  un  bruit  qu'on  a  fait  courir  fi  dcsscin,  et  qu'il  u'y  a  pas  d'Anglais  en 
presence.  Je  •^ui'i  i\  pcu  pr^s  eertain  qu'il  a  parti  de  Portal6grc  deux 
divisiuDb,  qui  sc  Hont  portces  4  Villa  Velha  :  inais  il  me  purait  Evident 
qu'elles  ne  ae  aont  beaucoup  doign^es  du  Tage/  The  actual  situation  was 
1»t  Huaaan  K.6.L.  Quadnweyes  in  ftant  of  Sabugal :  Light  Dimon, 
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whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  seven  had  inarched  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  he  wrote  this  incautious  estimate  Wellington's  head- 
quarters were  at  Penamacor,  the  Light  and  3rd  Divisions  were 
closing  m  on  Sabugal,  the  4th  and  5th  were  a  full  march  north 
of  Castello  Branco,  and  the  lst»  6tb,  and  7th  were  at  Losa,  quite 
dose  to  that  city.  Thirty-six  hours  more  of  delay  would  have 
placed  Marmont  in  the  terrible  position  of  finding  himself  with 
a  broken  bridge  behind  him,  and  40^000  enemies  dosing  in 
upon  his  fiont  and  flank. 

To  explain  the  situation,  Wellington's  movements  after  the 
capture  of  Badajos  must  now  be  detailed.  It  had  been  his  hope, 
though  not  his  expectation,  that  Soult  might  have  remained  at 
Villafranca  after  hearing  of  the  disaster  of  the  Cth  April ;  in 
this  case  he  had  intended  to  fall  upon  him  with  every  available 
man,  crush  him  by  force  of  numbers,  and  then  follow  up  his 
routed  army  into  Andalusia,  where  the  whole  fabric  of  French 
occupation  must  have  crumpled  up.  But  Soult  wisely  retreated 
at  a  sharp  pace  ;  and  the  idea  of  following  him  as  far  as  Seville, 
there  to  find  him  reinforced  for  a  general  action  by  all  the 
troops  from  the  Cadia  lanes  and  Granada,  was  not  so  tempting 
as  that  of  bringing  him  to  battle  in  Bstxemadura*  On  the  day 
after  the  fall  of  Badajoa  Wellington  formulated  his  intentions 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool.  *  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  I  should  have  it  in  my  power  to  strike  a  Uow  against 
Blarshal  Soolt,  before  he  could  be  reinforced. . . .  But  it  is  not 
very  probable  that  he  will  risk  an  action  in  the  province  of 
Estremadura,  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  fur  hnn  lu  uv  oid ; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  him  that  he  should  return  to  Andalusia 
owinfif  to  the  movements  of  General  Ballastcros  and  the  Conde 
de  ii'enue  Villemur  ...  if  be  should  retire  into  Andalusia  I  must 
return  to  Castille 

The  reason  given  by  Wellington  for  his  resolve  to  turn  north 
again  was  that  Carlos  de  Espafia  had  informed  him  that  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  though  otherwise  tenabte  enough,  had  only  provisions 

Sabugal :  Sid  Division,  Sortciha  :  4th  Division,  PcdrogKo,  0th  Divldoii, 
Alpedrinha  :  1st,  Otli,  7th  Divisions,  Losa:  Pack's  Portuguese,  Memoa. 
The  ma[>  will  show  wliat  a  fearful  situatioa  Mannoat  would  have  been  in 
had  he  lialted  for  another  day. 
^  WelUngton  to  Uveipool,  April  7,  Ditpatdktt  fx,  p.  48. 
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for  twenty-three  days,  partly  from  what  Wellington  called  the 
general  policy  of  *  Mafiana  '  ^ — of  shiftless  procrastination — 
partly  from  tli  ■  dcliiiitc  single  fact  that  a  very  large  convoy 
provided  from  the  British  magazines  on  the  Douro  had  been 
stopped  at  Almeida  on  March  80th.  This,  in  Wellington's 
estimatioiit  was  the  fault  of  Victor  Alten,  who,  if  he  had  held 
the  outposts  beyond  the  Agueda  for  a  day  longer,  might  have 
covexed  the  entry  of  tlie  convoy  into  Ciudad  Rodrigo  ^  Mav- 
mont's  operations  on  the  Coa  and  the  Agueda  would  have  been 
quite  n^ligible  from  the  strategic  point  of  view  but  for  this 
one  fact.  He  might  ravage  as  far  as  Guarda  or  Castello  Branco 
without  doing  any  practical  harm,  bat  it  could  not  be  permitted 
that  he  should  starve  Rodrigo  into  surrender :  even  allowing 
for  a  firm  resistance  by  the  garrison,  and  a  judicious  resort  to 
lessened  rations,  the  place  would  be  in  danger  from  the  third 
week  of  April  onward.  Wherefore,  unless  Marmont  withdrew 
into  Spain  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  he  must  be  forced  to  do 
so,  by  the  transference  of  the  main  body  of  the  Angio-Portuguese 
Army  to  the  North. 

The  Marshal,  during  the  critical  days  following  the  fall  of 
BadajoZp  showed  no  such  intention!  Indeed  he  advanced  to 
Sabugal  on  the  8th,  seized  Castello  Branco  on  the  12th,  and 
executed  his  raid  on  Guarda  upon  the  18thr-14th.  Ignorant  of 
the  fall  of  Badajoz,  he  was  naturally  eictending  the  sphere  of 
his  operations,  under  the  belief  that  no  serious  force  was  in  his 
front.  While  he  was  overrunning  Beira  Baixa,  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
continued  to  be  blockaded  by  Brennier,  and  its  stores  were  now 
running  very  low. 

Un  April  11th  ^  ^Vdlington  luade  up  his  mind  that  this  state 
of  things  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  he  determined  that 
no  mere  detachment  should  march,  but  a  force  sufficient  to 

*  Wellington  to  licnry  Wclksley,  April  4,  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  29. 

■  Wellington  to  Alien,  April  l^^DiapcUcheSt  ix.p.  68,  *  I  beg  to  observe  that 
If  you  had  aasemUed  the  lat  Hussars  at  FsstoKS  on  the  80th  Mofch  and 
Iflt  AfMril  .  .  .  you  would  have  kept  open  the  oooimuiiioatioii  between 
Ahneida  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  tiie  oonvoy  would  probably  have  got  into 
the  latter  place/ 

*  The  date  can  be  fixed  from  D'T'rban's  Jounial  :  '  Marmont  has 
blockaded  Rodrigo,  reconnoitred  Ainieida,  and  has  now  made  an  inroad 
as  far  as  Funddo  :  all  Um  ubhgeH  u  movement  toward  him.    April  11.* 
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overwhelm  Marmont  if  he  could  be  brought  to  action.  The 
movement  began  with  tiic  march  of  the  11th  Light  Dragoons 
and  Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  to  Elvas  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  11th  April,  all  being  ordered  to  move  on  Arronches  and 
Portalegre.  On  the  12th  a  larger  force  started  off  from  the 
camps  around  Badajoz  and  on  the  Albuera  position  :  the  8id 
and  Light  Divisions  moved  (following  Pack  and  Bradford)  on 
Portalegre  via  Arronches,  the  4tth  and  5th,  making  a  shorter 
move,  to  Campo  Mayor  on  the  same  road,  the  7th  irom  Valveide 
to  Elvaa.  The  Ist  and  6th  under  Graham,  bringing  up  the  rear^ 
went  off  on  the  18th  irom  Valverde  and  Elvas  northward* 
Orders  were  sent  to  Stapleton  Cotton,  then  in  pursuit  of  Drouet 
in  southern  Estremadura,  to  come  with  Anson's  and  Le 
Marchant's  cavalry  brigades  to  join  the  main  army,  leaving 
only  Slade's  and  Long's  to  Hill.  Bock*s  Heavy  Dragoon  brigade 
of  the  King  s  German  Legion  was  also  directed  to  take  part  in 
the  general  movement. 

Only  iiiil,  with  the  troops  that  had  served  under  him  since 
the  summer  of  1811,  plus  one  new  cavalry  brigade,  was  left 
behind  in  Estremadura  to  ^  contain  '  Drouet.  It  was  Ikighly 
unlikely  that  Soult  would  be  heard  of  in  that  province,  as  he 
had  his  ovm  troubles  in  Andalusia  to  keep  him  employedi 
Indeed  Wellington  in  his  parting  message  to  this  trusty 
lieutenant  told  him  that  it  was  *  impossible '  that  the  enemy 
could  assemble  enough  troops  to  incommode  falm  at  present, 
and  explained  that  his  chief  duty  would  be  to  cover  the  repairing 
of  Badajoz,  into  which  three  Portuguese  line  regiments  ^  under 
Power,  hitherto  foririing  the  garrisons  of  Elvas  and  Abrantes, 
were  thrown,  to  hold  it  till  Caj^tanos  should  provide  3,000 
Spaniards  for  the  purpose. 

The  movement  of  the  army  marching  against  Marmont  was 
rapid  and  continuous,  though  it  might  have  been  even  more 
swift  but  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  long  column  had  to  pass 
the  bridge  of  Villa  Velha,  the  only  passage  of  the  Tagus  that 
lay  straight  on  the  way  to  the  Lower  Beira :  to  send  troops 
by  Abrantes  would  have  cost  too  much  time.  On  the  10th  the 
Light  and  8rd  Divisions  crossed  the  bridge,  on  the  17th  some 
eavahy  and  Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portuguese,  while  the  4tfa, 

6th  and  17th  from  Elvas,  22ad  from  Abrantes. 
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fftht  and  6l]i  Bivisidls  were  now  dose  to  the  river  at  CasteUo  de 
Vide  and  Alpahio,  and  only  the  Ist  was  rather  to  the  tear  at 
Portalegre  \  Alten's  German  Hussais,  picked  up  at  Castdio 

Branco  on  the  18th  by  the  head  of  the  column,  were  the  only 
cavalry  which  Wellington  showed  in  his  front.  This  was  dune 
on  principle :  Marmont  knew  that  this  regiment  was  in  his 
nciglibourhood,  and  if  it  pressed  in  upon  ins  outposts,  it  told 
him  nothing  as  to  the  arrival  of  new  troops  opposite  him.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  when  quoting  one  of  his  dispatches  ^  he  drew 
the  inference  that  Wellington  intended,  and  so  late  as  the  22nd 
believed  that  his  adversary's  main  army  waa  still  behind  the 
Tagusy  and  that  at  most  two  divisions  had  come  up  to  Villa 
Velhar— but  probably  no  further. 

Steadily  advancing,  the  column,  with  the  9td  and  Light 
Divisions  leading,  reached  Castdlo  Branco  on  the  ITth.  They 
found  that  it  had  been  reoceupied  on  the  15th  by  Alten's 
Hussars  and  Le  Cor's  militia  ;  but  it  was  in  a  dreadful  state  of 
dilapidation  owing  to  the  ravages  of  Clausel's  troops  during  the 
two  days  of  their  flying  visit.  Clear  information  was  received 
that  Marmont  was  still  at  Sabugal,  and  his  vudt  ttcs  lay  as  far 
south  as  Pedrogao.  The  British  staff  were  in  hopes  that  he 
might  be  caught.  ^  His  ignorance  (as  we  hope)  of  the  real  force 
in  march  against  him  may  end  in  his  destruction,'  wrote 
D'Urban  to  Charles  Stewart  on  the  18th,  *  for  he  has  put  the 
Agueda  in  his  rear,  which  the  late  rains  have  made  impassable : 
his  situation  is  very  critical.  If  he  discovers  his  error  at  once, 
he  may  get  off  by  his  left  down  the  Perales  road,  and  so  reach 
Plasenda :  but  if  he  does  not,  and  waits  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
ground  he  holds,  I  don't  see  how  he  is  to  get  away.  Lord 
Wellington  will  be  all  closed  up  by  llic  21st  ;  meanwhile  he 
shows  little  to  his  front,  and  avoids  giving  serious  alarm  :  the 
fairest  liopes  may  be  entertained  of  a  decisive  blow 

It  looked  indeed  as  if  Marmont  was  waiting  over-long  :  on 
the  17th-18th  his  exploring  parties  came  as  far  south  as  Idanha 
Nova,  where  by  an  ill  chance  they  captured  Wellington's  most 
famous  intelligence-officer.  Major  Colquhoun  Grant,  who  there 

'  All  these  movements  are  taken  from  the  elaborate  tables  in  D' Urban  s 
Journal  foe  ttae  days. 
*  See  above,  p.  288.  *  Lettei  in  tbe  D*UilMn  Vuptoh 
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commenced  that  extraoTdinary  series  of  adventures  which  are 

told  in  detail  in  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  McGrigor, 

Wellington's  chief  medical  officer.  He  escaped  at  Bayonnc, 
and  retained  to  England  via  Paris  and  the  boat  of  a  Breton 

fishcriiian  \ 

The  rear  of  the  column  had  dropped  behind  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  incessant  rains  which  had  set  in  from  April  14th,  and 
which  had  broken  Marmont's  bridge  four  days  later.  WeUing^ 
ton  had  given  the  4th  Division  leave  to  halt  for  a  day^  because 
of  the  state  of  the  roads  and  the  entire  want  of  cover  for  the 
night  in  the  desolate  tract  between  Villa  Velha  and  Abrantes  K 
It  reached  CasteUo  Branoo,  however^  on  the  SOth,  on  which  day 
only  (by  some  extraordinary  mismanagement)  Wellington  got 
the  tardy  news  of  Trant's  disaster  at  Guarda  on  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  And  this  news  was  brought  not  by  any  official 
messenger,  but  by  a  fugitive  ensign  of  militia,  who  garnished 
it  with  all  manner  of  untrue  additions — whereupon  Bercsford 
had  him  tried  and  shot,  for  cit  serting  his  troops  and  spreading 
false  intelligence.  Clearly  Trant,  Wilson,  and  Baccelar  between 
them  should  have  got  the  true  narrative  to  head-quarters  before 
six  days  had  elapsed. 

The  21st  Apiil  was  the  critical  day  of  this  campaign.  Mar- 
mont  was  still  at  Fuente  Guinaldo^  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
Agueda,  and  his  bridge  at  La  Caridad  was  still  broken  and 
not  relaid.  Though  unaware  that  Wellington  was  close  upon  him 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  whose  existence  he  denied  (as  we 
have  seen)  in  a  letter  sent  off  so  late  as  the  22nd,  he  was  yet 
feeling  uncomfortable,  both  because  of  his  broken  communica- 
tion.s,  and  because  he  had  used  up  his  food.  Wherefore  he  gave 
orders  that  his  artillery,  using  very  bad  side-roads,  shoidd  pass 
the  Agueda  by  the  bridge  of  Viliarubia,  a  small  mountain 

*  See  the  Life  of  Surgeon-General  Sir  Jos.  McGrigor,  pp.  284-96.  I  have 
before  me,  among  the  Soovell  papers,  Giant*B  original  signed  parole  as  Ikr 
as  Bayoone,  witiwHed  by  Genersl  T*n»ftfnitoe,  the  diief  of  Ujttinoiit*s 

staff.  It  w&B  captured  by  Guerritteros  in  Castile,  sod  sent  to  Wellington. 

Accompanying  it  is  the  General's  private  letter,  commcndincr  Grant  to  the 
attention  of  the  French  police,  with  the  explanation  that  lie  was  only 
not  treated  as  a  spy  because  he  was  captured  in  British  uniform,  though 
far  in  the  rear  of  the  French  outpost  line. 
'  Wellington  to  Giaham,  Osstdio  Braaoo^  Apfil  18,  iN^gMlelbef,te.pi.  70. 
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crossing  quite  near  its  source,  which  would  take  it,  not  by 
the  oidinaiy  route  past  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  but  by  Robledo  to 
Tamames,  tbrough  a  very  difficult  oountiy*^  He  himself  with 
the  iufantiy  stood  fast  on  the  Slst  and  22nd«  unawaxe  of  his 
dangerous  position. 

For  the  alfies  were  closing  in  upon  him — the  head-quarters 
of  Wellington  were  on  the  2l8t  at  Pedrogao,  the  1st  German 
Hussars,  covering  the  advance,  had  reached  Sabugal,  and  the 
Light  and  8rd  Divisions  were  close  behind,  as  were  Pack's  and 
Bradford's  Portuguese,  while  the  1th  and  5th  were  both 
beyond  CAstcllo  Branco.  On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  head 
of  the  infantry  column  had  passed  Sabugal,  and  the  Hussars 
were  in  front  of  them,  pushing  in  Marmont's  vedettes.  A  delay 
of  twenty-four  hours  more  on  the  part  of  the  French  would 
have  brought  the  armies  into  collision,  when  Marmont  gave 
orders  tot  his  infantry  to  retreat  across  the  Agueda  by  the  fords 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo»  where  the  water  on  that  day  had  at  last 
fallen  enough  to  render  the  passage  possiUe*  though  difficult 
and  dangerous.  The  leading  division  marched  on  the  22nd,  the 
rest  on  the  28rd :  by  the  night  of  the  latter  day  all  were  across 
the  river,  and  retiring  rapidly  on  Salamanca ;  for,  as  Marmont 
truly  observed,  there  was  not  a  ration  of  food  to  be  got  out  of 
the  devastated  country  between  Rodrigo  and  the  Tormes. 

The  odd  part  of  this  sudden,  if  long-deferred,  retreat  was  that 
it  was  made  without  the  slightest  knowledge  that  it  was 
imperative,  owing  to  Wellington's  near  approach  ;  in  the  letter 
announcing  it  to  Berthier  the  Marshal  reiterates  his  statement 
that  he  does  not  believe  that  Wellington  has  a  man  north  of 
Castello  Branco  save  the  Ist  Hussars  K.6.L.  The  retreat 
is  only  ordered  because  it  is  dear  that,  with  20,000  men  only  in 
hand,  it  is  useless  to  continue  the  tour  of  devastation  in  the 

*  Marmont  to  Berthier,  Fuente  Guinaldo,  Apttt  28  [original  intercepted 
dispatch  in  Scfn  cll  Papers] :  *  J'ai  eu  la  plus  grande  peine  k  faire  arriver 
mon  artillenc  sur  la  rive  droitf*  de  cette  riviire.  Les  ponts  que  j'avais  fait 
construire  sur  TAgueda  ayant  ^t^  d<§truits  par  les  grandes  crues  d'eau,  et 
n'ayant  pas  la  faculty  de  lea  rttablir,  je  ii*ai  sa  d'autre  moyen  que  de  la 
dinger  par  les  sources  de  oette  rivitee,  et  les  contreforts  des  montagnes.* 
The  wording  of  Wdlington's  intercepted  copy  differs  slightly  from  that  of 
the  dtiplicate  printed  in  Ducas8e*s  Conespindenee  qf  King  Jote^  viii. 
pp.  404-10. 
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Beira.  *  Your  highness  may  judge  that  the  result  of  the 
diversion  which  I  have  sought  to  make  in  favour  of  the  Army 
of  the  South  has  been  practically  nil.  Such  a  movement  could 
only  be  effective  if  canied  out  mth  a  force  great  enough  to  ' 
enable  me  to  march  against  the  enemy  with  confidence,  and  to 
offer  him  battle*  even  if  he  had  every  available  man  collected. 
With  18,000  or  10,000  men  (reduced  to  15,000  or  16,000  because 
I  have  to  leave  detachments  to  keep  up  communications)  I-oould 
not  move  far  into  FMugal  without  risk,  even  if  I  have  no  one 
in  front  of  me,  and  the  whole  hostile  army  is  on  the  farther  bank 
of  the  Tagus  For  if  I  passed  the  Zezere  and  marched  on 
Santarem,  the  enemy — master  of  Badajoz  and  covered  by  the 
Guadiana — could  pass  the  Thi^iis  behind  me,  and  seize  the 
defiles  of  Zarza  Major,  Peralcs,  and  Payo,  by  which  alone  I  could 
return. .  •  •  Theie  are  several  places  at  which  he  could  cross  the 
Tagus,  above  and  below  Alcantara,  and  so  place  himself  by 
a  rapid  and  secret  movement  that  my  first  news  of  him  would 
be  by  the  sound  of  cannon  on  my  line  of  communications — and 
my  position  would  then  be  desperate  ^' 

The  real  danger  that  was  threatening  him,  on  the  day  that  he 
wrote  this  dispatch,  Marmont  did  not  suspect  in  the  least, 
indeed  he  denied  its  existence.  But  he  moved  just  in  time,  and 
was  across  the  Agueda  when,  on  the  24th,  Wellington  had  his 
head-quarters  at  Alfayatcs,  and  three  divisions  at  Fucnte 
Guinaldo,  which  the  French  had  only  evacuated  on  the  preceding 
day,  with  three  more  close  bt  liuui.  Only  the  1st  and  6th,  under 
Graham,  were  still  at  Castciio  Branco  and  Losa.  Evidently 
if  the  fords  of  the  Agueda  had  remained  impassable  for  another 
twenty-four  hours,  Marmont's  four  divisions  would  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers  and  driven  against  the 
bridgeless  river,  over  which  there  would  have  been  no  escape. 
As  it  was,  he  avoided  an  imsuspected  danger,  and  returned  to 
Salamanca  with  his  army  little  reduced  in  numbeis,  but  with 
his  cavalry  and  artillery  almost  ruined :  his  dispatch  of  the 
2Snd  says  that  he  has  lost  1,500  horses,  and  that  as  many  more 
needed  a  long  rest  if  they  were  ever  again  to  be  fit  for  service. 

On  the  24th  Wellington  bade  all  his  army  lialt,  tlie  forced 

'  Intercepted  dispatch  in  the  Soovell  Papers,  Fuente  Guiaaldo,  April  22, 
quoted  above. 
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marches  which  they  had  been  carrying  out  for  the  last  ten  days 
having  failed  to  achieve  the  end  of  surprising  and  overwhelming 
Marmont,  who  had  obtained  an  undeserved  escape*  On  the 
26th  he  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Ciiidad  Rodrigo,  whose  safety  he 
had  at  least  secorcd,  and  oomnuiided  General  Vives  for  his 
correct  attitude  during  the  thrw  ^\  cek&  of  the  late  blockade. 
The  next  movements  of  the  allied  army  belong  to  a  different 
series  of  operations,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  new  section. 
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SECTION  XXXIII 


THE  SALAMANCA  CAMPAIGN 
CHAPTER  I 

KING  JOSEPH  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

On  March  16,  1812,  the  day  on  which  WeUington  opened 
his  trenches  before  Badajoz,  the  £mperor  Napoleon  took  a  step 
of  no  small  importance  with  regard  to  the  control  of  his  armies 
in  Spain.  He  had  now  made  up  his  mind  that  the  long* 
threatened  war  with  Russia  must  begin  within  a  few  months, 
and  that  he  must  leave  Paris  ere  long,  and  move  forward  to  some 
central  point  in  Gennany,  from  which  he  could  superintend 
the  preparations  for  a  campaign,  the  greatest  in  scale  of  any 
which  he  had  hitherto  undertaken.  He  was  persuaded  that  war 
was  inevitable  :  the  Czar  Alexander  had  dared  to  dispute  his 
will ;  and  in  the  state  of  megalomania,  to  which  his  mind  had 
now  accustomed  itself,  he  could  tolerate  no  opposition.  Yet 
he  was  aware,  in  his  more  lucid  moments,  that  he  was  taking 
a  great  risk.  On  March  7th  Colonel  Jardet,  Marmont's  con- 
fidential aide-de-camp,  was  g^ranted  an  interview,  in  which  he 
set  forth  all  the  difficulties  of  the  Army  of  Portugal.  The 
Emperor  heard  him  out»  and  began,  *  Marmont  complains  that 
he  is  short  of  many  resources— food,  money,  means.  See,  .  .  . 
Well,  here  am  I,  about  to  plunge  with  an  immense  army  into 
the  heart  of  a  great  country  which  produces  alttdkttdy  nothing,* 
And  then  he  stopped,  and  after  a  long  silence  seemed  suddenly 
to  rouse  himself  from  a  sombre  reverie,  and  looking  the  colonel 
in  the  face  asked,  '  How  will  it  all  end  ?  '  Jardet,  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  such  a  searching  query,  stammered  that  it  would 
of  course  end  in  the  best  possilile  fashion.  But  he  went  out 
filled  with  gloomy  forebodings,  inspired  by  his  master^s  evident 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  future  \ 

Some  weeks  were  yet  to  elapse  before  the  Emperor's  actual 

*  See  Mfunnoiit^s  Mimotna,  hr.  p.  908.  Jardet*a  long  fepcMrt  to  Nimiiont 
was  captured  on  its  journey  out  to  g^i^wft*****  trom  Puis,  and  lies  amoQg 
the  Soovell  Papen. 


* 
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departure  from  France;  but,  ere  he  went,  he  had  to  set  in 
good  working  order  the  conduct  of  his  policy  during  his  abaenoe^ 
and  of  all  its  eompJicated  maduneiy  the  Spanish  section  was 
one  of  the  most  puzzling  and  the  most  apt  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  was  clearly  impossible  that  he  should  continue  to  send  from 
Dresden  or  Wilna  elaborate  orders  every  five  or  ten  days,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  from  Paris.  If  it  took  three  weeks  to  get 
an  order  to  Seville  in  February,  it  might  take  five  or  six  in  July, 
when  the  imperial  head-quarters  might  be  m  some  obscure 
Lithuanian  hamlet.  Something  must  be  done  to  solve  the 
problem  of  eontinuous  policy,  and  of  co-operation  between  the 
five  armies  of  Spain,  and  after  much  consideration  the  Emperor 
dictated  to  Berthier  the  solution  which  he  thought  least  bad— 
'  Send  by  special  messenger  a  dispatch  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
informing  him  that  I  confide  to  him  the  command  of  all  my 
Spanish  armies,  and  that  Marshal  Jourdan  will  serve  as  his 
Chief-of-the-Staff.  You  will  send,  at  the  same  tune,  a  similar 
intimation  to  that  marshal.  You  will  inform  the  King  that 
I  shall  keep  hun  advised  of  my  political  intentions  through 
my  ambassador  at  Madrid.  You  will  write  to  Bfarshal  Suchet, 
to  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  Duke  of  Ragiisa  that  I  have 
entrusted  the  King  with  the  eharge  of  all  my  armies  in  his 
reahn,  and  that  they  will  have  to  conform  to  all  the  orders 
which  they  may  reeeive  from  the  King,  to  seeure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  armies.  You  will  write,  in  partieular,  to  the 
Duke  of  Ragusa  that  the  necessity  for  obtaining  common  action 
between  the  Annies  of  the  South,  of  Valencia,  and  of  Portugal, 
has  determined  me  to  give  the  King  of  Spain  control  over  all 
of  them,  and  that  he  will  have  to  regulate  his  operations  by  the 
instructions  which  he  will  receive.  To-morrow  you  will  write  in 
greater  detail  to  the  King,  but  the  spedal  messenger  must  start 
this  very  night  for  Bayonne  \* 

Of  the  bundle  of  dispatches  that  for  the  King  was  delivered 
at  Madrid  on  March  28th,  after  twelve  days  of  travel.  Marmont 

*  King  Joieph  had  been  prepared  ioc  the  fonoaal  proposal  by  s  tentathT* 
letter  sent  off  to  hfan  about  three  weeks  ewlicr,  on  Febniuy  19,  Inquiring 
whether  it  wouldsnitfaiin  to  have  Jourdan  as  hie  Chief-of-tfae-StAff»  supposing 

that  the  Emperor  wrnt  off  to  Russia  and  turned  over  the  cOBUnand  in 
Spain  to  him.  See  Ducasse's  Corre^ndenu,  ix.  p.  322. 
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got  Mb  a  little  later,  as  he  had  started  on  his  Portugoese  expe-* 
dition  when  it  reached  Salamanca.  Commtinieation  between 
his  field-foTce  and  his  base  being  difficult,  owing  to  the  activity 

of  Julian  Sanchez,  it  appears  to  have  been  on  March  80,  when 
before  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  that  he  became  aware  that  he  had 
a  new  commander-in-chief  ^.  Soult  was  apprised  of  the  situa- 
tion much  later,  because,  when  prcpariri^  for  his  expedition  to 
relieve  Badajoz,  he  had  ordered  his  posts  in  the  Sierra  Morena 
to  be  evacuated,  and  the  communication  with  La  Mancha  to  be 
broken  off  for  the  moment.  It  seems  that  he  must  have  got 
Berthier*s  dispatch  quite  late  in  Aprils  as  on  the  17th  of  that 
month  he  was  onlyacknowledgingParis  letters  of  February  SSid^ 
and  the  first  courier  from  Madrid  got  through  only  some  time 
later*  Suchet  would  appear  also  to  have  been  advised  of  the 
change  of  command  very  late — ^he  published  the  imperial 
decree  in  his  official  gazette  at  Valencia  only  on  May  10,  giving 
as  its  date  the  29th  instead  of  the  16th  of  March  ^  which  looks 
as  if  the  first  copy  sent  to  him  iiud  iniscarried,  and  the  repetition 
made  thirteen  days  later  had  alone  reached  him.  These  dates 
are  only  worth  giving  as  ilhistrations  of  the  rxtrr  me  difficulty 
of  getting  orders  from  point  to  point  in  Spain  during  the  French 
occupation,  even  when  Andalusia  and  Valencia  were  supposed 
to  be  thoroughly  subdued. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Napoleon's  instructions  to  Berthier 
no  mention  is  made  of  either  the  Army  of  Catalonia  or  the  Army 
of  the  North  ^ ;  and  it  might  have  been  thought  that,  dinging 

*  This  is  proved  by  Berthicr's  letter  to  King  Joseph  of  April  16  (Ducasse's 
Corrfspmuknee  of  King  Joseph,  viil.  p.  882),  which  cays  that  he  has  jusi 
leodved  Marmont's  dlipatoh  of  March  80  adoiontedgiiig  hit  own  of 

March  16,  and  that  the  Manhal  now  knows  that  he  must  obey  orders  from 
Madrid  •  SoTilt  to  Herthier  from  Seville,  April  17. 

'  A  cr^iiy  of  this  print  is  union the  Scovell  Papers :  it  doeacieditto  the 
Valcnaun  prc«8  by  its  neat  appearance. 

'  Hie  question  about  the  Anny  of  the  North  is  a  very  curious  CMie.  The 
authmiaed  oopy  of  the  dispatdi  of  Blay  16,  printed  in  Napoleon**  oone> 
■pondenoe  and  in  Ducasse's  Correspondence  of  King  Joseph,  certainly  omitt 
its  name.  But  the  King  declared  that  in  his  original  copy  of  it  Dorsenne 
and  iiis  army  were  mentioned  as  put  under  his  eharpe.  In  one  of  the 
intercepted  dispatches  in  the  Scovell  Papers,  Joseph  writes  unprily  to 
Berthier,  giving  wliat  purports  to  be  a  verbatim  duplicate  of  Uie  document, 
and  itt  this  duplicate,  wMdi  lies  before  my  eyes  as  I  write  flib,  tlie  Anny 
of  the  North  it  dted  with  the  rest. 
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to  the  theoiy  of  his  paper  annexation  of  Spain  north  of  the 
Ebfo,  he  was  defiherately  exempting  from  the  King's  oontiol  the 
troops  in  the  districts  on  which  he  had  resolved  to  lay  hands 
for  his  own  benefit.  But  a  supplementary  dispatch  of  April  29td 

placed  Decaen  and  the  garrison  of  Catalonia  under  the  general 
charge  of  Suchet,  and  as  that  marshal  had  been  directed  to 
obey  King  Josepii's  military  instructions,  the  four  new  '  French' 
departments  on  the  Ebro  were  now  tiitorttically  under  the 
same  general  command  as  the  rest  of  Spain.  As  to  the  Army 
of  the  North,  Dorsenne  wrote  (April  19th),  with  evident  glee» 
to  say  that  he  was  exempted  from  obedience  to  the  King,  by 
not  being  included  in  the  list  of  recipients  of  the  dispatch  of 
March  16»  and  that  he  regretted  his  inability  to  cany  out 
a  series  of  orders  which  Jourdan  had  sent  him.  But  he  had 
not  many  more  days  to  serve  in  his  present  capacity,  and 
his  successor,  Caffarelli,  though  equally  recalcitrant  in  spirit, 
presently  received  a  formal  notice  that  he  was  under  King 
Joseph's  command. 

Napoleon's  general  policy  in  placing  the  supreme  control  of 
all  the  Spanish  armies  in  the  hands  of  one  chief,  and  bringing 
to  an  end  (in  tlicory  at  least)  the  system  of  separate  vic  ero\  allies 
was  undoubtedly  the  right  one.  And  it  cannot  hv  disputed 
that  one  second-rate  commander-in-chief  is  more  effective  than 
four  good  ones,  working  each  for  his  own  private  and  local 
profit  and  i^ory.  But  in  this  particular  ease  the  new  arrange- 
ment  was  not  likely  to  bring  about  any  gieat  change  for  the 
bettor,  owing  to  the  personal  equation.  During  the  last  three 
years  Napoleon  had  been  inflicting  afbonts  at  short  intervals 
upon  his  brother,  had  annexed  integral  portions  of  his  realm, 
had  disregarded  most  of  his  complaints  and  suggestions,  and 
had  allowed  him  to  become  the  butt  of  the  viceroys,  whose 
insults  and  injuries  he  had  never  been  allowed  to  resent.  They 
had  raided  the  districts  assigned  to  his  personal  governance  \ 
had  plundered  his  magazines,  imprisuned  his  oflRcials,  and  set 
up  courts  of  justice  of  their  own  to  supersede  the  regular 
magistracy  of  the  land.  The  Emperor  had  never  punished  such 

'  One  of  Mafiiioiit*8  cotonels  in  the  province  of  Segovia  was  at  this 
momaat  threatening  to  use  anned  forae  agahist  the  King's  troope  for 
resisting  his  nqoiaitioiis.  See  Miot,  iii.  p.  S82. 
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proceedings ;  at  the  most  he  had  ordered  that  they  should 
cease,  when  they  were  injurious  to  the  progress  of  the  Freneh 
arms  in  Spun«  It  was  useless  to  issue  a  sudden  order  that  for 
the  future  the  marshak  were  under  Joseph's  control,  and  that 

*  he  must  make  them  obey  him/  as  the  phrase  ran  in  one  letter 
to  Madrid.  As  the  King's  minister,  Bfiot  de  MeUto,  wrote, 
*What  chance  was  there  of  success  when  aU  the  individuals 
cuiieeriicd  were  at  variance  with  each  other  The  iriarshais 
had  been  accustomed  for  three  years  to  absohite  independence. 
The  new  Chief-of-the-Staff,  in  spite  ol  his  at  kuuwledged  aipaoity, 
was  known  to  be  out  of  favour  witli  the  Emperor,  and  in 
consequence  could  exercise  no  moral  authority  over  the  masters 
of  the  armies.  The  apparent  testimonial  of  confidence  which 
was  given  to  the  King,  by  making  hira  Commander-in-Chief,  was 
a  matter  to  cause  disquietude  rather  than  satisfaction \'  The 
plain  fact  was  that  Napoleon  was  over^busy,  wonied  with  other 
proUems,  and  he  merely  took  the  easiest  and  simplest  method 
of  throwing  the  burden  of  the  Spanish  war  on  to  the  shoulders 
of  another*  The  consequences,  be  they  what  they  might  be, 
were  now  of  little  importance,  compared  with  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  impending  Uuhbian  canipaiga. 

Jourdan  sums  up  the  situation  in  much  the  same  terms. 

*  The  King  for  two  years  had  been  allowed  to  have  no  direct 
relations  with  the  generals-in-ehief :  he  had  no  exaet  knowledge 
of  the  mihtary  situation  in  each  of  their  spheres  of  command, 
nor  was  he  better  informed  as  to  the  strength,  organization, 
and  distribution  of  the  troops  under  their  orders.  Unable  to 
use  his  new  authority  till  he  had  got  together  detailed  state- 
ments as  to  these  data,  he  directed  his  chief •^f-the-^aff  to  ask 
for  reports.  Doisenne  repJied  that  he  should  not  send  any  at 
present,  because  Berthier,  when  announcing  to  him  that  the 
Armies  of  the  South,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Aragon  had  been  put 
under  the  King's  orders,  had  informed  him  that  the  Emperor 
would  let  him  know  in  due  eoursc  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  Army  of  the  North.  Marshal  Suchet  demonstrated  that 
he  had  received  special  instructions  from  the  Emperor,  which 
presently  were  seen  to  make  the  King's  authority  over  the 
Army  of  Aragon  quite  illusory.   Soult  had  removed  all  the 

*  See  Bitot  deMdito*sAf^iiimr«»,iU.  p.  81ft. 
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posts  on  the  lines  of  communication  when  he  marched  to  relieve 
Badajos,  and  showed  so  little  zeal  in  leopening  them,  that  even 
in  May  it  was  not  known  at  Bfadrid  whether  he  was  yet  awate 
that  he  was  under  the  King*8  oidets.  Mannont  was  the  only 
one  who  sent  without  delay  the  report  which  had  heen  asked 
for — but  he  announced  at  the  same  time  that,  in  obedience  to 
the  Emperor's  earlier  orders,  he  was  already  operating  beyond 
the  Agueda,  to  make  a  diversion  for  the  relief  of  Badajoz  ^* 

Of  what  use  was  it  to  srnd  orders  to  the  marsiials,  vviicn  they 
could  plead  that  the  execution  of  them  was  rendered  imjK>ssible 
by  instructions  reeeivcd  dircetly  from  the  Emperor,  whieh 
prescribed  a  different  policy  ?  Unfortunately  lor  King  Joseph 
each  commander-in-chief  still  preserved  hb  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris:  even  after  the  Emperor 
had  started  for  Poland  in  May^  each  continued  to  send  in  his 
own  plansy  and  to  demonstrate  how  far  superior  they  were  to 
those  prescribed  by  King  Joseph.  Soult»  in  particular,  generally 
commenced  a  dispatch  by  demonstrating  that  the  ditections 
received  from  Bfadrid  could  not  possibly  be  executed,  and  then 
produced  an  elaborate  scheme  of  his  own,  which  would  be 
beneiicial  for  the  Army  uf  Andalusia,  but  impraetieable  fur  those 
of  Portugal,  Valeneia,  and  the  Centre.  When  his  suggestions 
were  rejected,  he  wrote  privately  to  Paris,  declaring  that  Joseph 
and  Jourdan  were  absolutely  incapable,  and  sometimes  adding 
that  the  King  was  trying  to  serve  his  private  interests  rather 
than  those  of  his  brother  and  suzerain.  It  was  the  accidental 
receipt  by  Joseph  of  an  intercepted  letter  of  Soult's  to  the 
Minister  of  War,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  absolute  treason 
to  the  Empeior,  that  brought  about  the  final  rupture  between 
the  King  and  the  Marshal,  and  led  to  the  recall  of  the  latter  to 
France  ^ 

King  Joseph,  though  liable  to  fits  of  depression  and  despair, 

was,  on  the  whole,  of  a  mercurial  and  self-sufficient  temperament. 
A  few  weeks  before  the  receipt  of  the  Emperor's  dispatch 

*  Jounlan's  yiiHnoires,  p.  884. 

*  Oddly  eiiuugh  tliis  letter  was  in  duplicate,  and  while  one  copy  fell  into 
Joseph's  hands,  the  other  ma  c^tuiedby  gueniUeroi  and  sent  to  WdUii^ 
too.  The  oipbet  was  worked  out  by  SoovsU,  and  tba  eonteots  gave 
Wellington  useful  infonnation  as  to  the  rdatimiB  between  Soult  and  the 
King.   See  below,  pages  fiaO-jW. 
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granting  Inm  the  command  ol  the  Spanish  armies,  all  his  letters 
had  been  full  of  complaints  and  threats  of  abdication.  But  the 
decree  of  Marc  h  IGth  lilled  him  with  a  siicltleii  cunhdcuce — at 
last  his  military  talents  should  be  displayed  and  recognized  ; 
he  would,  as  his  brother  desiied«  *'  make  the  marshals  obey 
him ; '  for  the  future  the  armies  should  all  act  together  for 
a  single  end»  and  not  be  guided  by  the  selfish  interests  of  their 
leadeis.  He  accepted  the  poatkm  of  Cominander-in-Chief  with 
undisguised  pleasure,  and  proceeded  to  draw  out  schemes  of  his 
own,  with  Jouidan  as  his  adviser  in  technical  matteis  of  militaty 
logistics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  *  Mimmrt  of  May  1812  \*  in 

which  Jourdan  set  forth  the  situation  after  the  fall  of  Badajoz, 
unci  ttu  policy  which  he  considered  tliat  it  demanded,  is  a 
ducunitnt  of  much  q:reater  merit  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  summary  of  the  position  of  the  French 
power  in  Spain  that  was  ever  drawn  up,  and  it  recognizes  with 
great  clearness  the  two  main  limitations  of  that  power,  which 
were  (1)  that  the  imperial  troops  were  an  army  of  occupation 
rather  than  a  genuine  field  army,  and  (2)  that  the  Napoleonic 
system,  by  vkach  hosts  were  supposed  to  *  live  on  the  country- 
side^' might  be  apjdicaUe  for  a  short  campaign  in  Lombatdy 
or  Bavaria,  but  was  impossible  for  protracted  manoeuvres  in 
an  exhausted  and  thinly-peopled  land  like  central  Spain* 
Jouidan's  note  on  the  Mimoire  sums  up  the  dtuation  in  a  few 
lines — ^^Two  measures  were  indispensable  :  one  was  to  render 
the  army  mobile,  by  giving  it  ample  transport,  and  by  establish- 
ing large  magazines  on  all  lines  of  communication  :  without 
these  all  permanent  concentration  of  heavy  forces,  and  ail 
continuous  operations  were  impossible.  The  second  was  to 
abandon  the  deplorable  system  of  occupying  as  much  territory 
as  possible — of  which  the  real  object  was  double:  firstly,  to 
enable  the  armies  to  live  on  the  country-side;  secondly,  to 
appear  in  the  eyes  of  £urope  to  be  dominant  over  the  whole 
of  Spain.' 

The  MMnowe  itself  is  wortb  analog.  Its  gist  runs  as 
follows : — 

'  (1)  The  recent  departure  of  the  Imperial  Guards,  the  Poles, 

'  Printed  whole  in  Jouniau  s  M^moireSf  pp. 
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and  other  troops,  and  the  lack  of  any  adequate  system  of 
transport  or  magazines,  renders  the  Imperial  Army — though 

still  280,000  men  strong — incapable  of  undertaking  any  offen- 
sive op(  ratioiis.  The  present  t>ituatiuu  is  exceptionally  trying, 
beeause  of  the  successes  of  Wellington,  and  the  deplorable 
effect  on  Spanish  pubhc  opinion  of  the  recent  annexation 
[Catalonia],  the  arbitrary  government  of  the  generals,  and  the 
famine  which  has  lately  prevailed.  The  discontent  thereby 
engendered  has  led  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  guerrillero  bands.  It  has  also  encouraged  the  govern- 
ment  at  Cadia  to  multiply  its  levies  and  its  militaiy  eneigy. 

(2)  It  is  not  yet  certain  whether  the  Emperor  intends  the 
Army  of  the  North  to  be  at  the  King's  disposaL  General 
Dofsenne  refuses  to  send  in  reports  or  to  accept  orders.  But 
since  its  recent  reduction  in  niunhers  [by  the  departure  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  and  the  transfer  of  Souham's  and  Bonnet's 
divisions  to  the  Army  of  TortugalJ  it  is  believed  that  il  has  not 
mure  than  48,000  men  under  arms,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  fact 
that  it  can  do  no  more  than  hold  down  the  wide  regions  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  and  guard  the  line  of  communications 
Avith  France.  Even  if  placed  at  the  King's  disposition,  it  can 
furnish  no  important  reinforcements  to  other  armies.  Never* 
ibeless  it  should  be  put  under  his  control,  as  it  might  under 
certain  circumstances  be  called  upon  to  lend  a  moderate  force 
for  a  short  time. 

(8)  As  to  the  Army  of  Aiagon  [60,000  men,  including  the 
divisions  in  Catalonia] :  the  King  was  informed  that  Marshal 
Suchet  was  placed  under  his  command,  and  that  if  he  needed 
reinforcements  he  might  draw  on  the  troops  in  Valencia.  He 
therefore  [during  the  siege  of  Badajozj  ordered  the  Marshal 
to  send  a  division  tn  join  the  Army  of  the  Centre  for  an  indis- 
pensable operation  ^  The  Marshal  sent  a  formal  declaration  in 
re]jly,  to  the  effect  that  he  could  not  execute  this  order,  and 
that  he  was  even  about  to  withdraw  from  Cuenca  the  regiment 
that  he  had  placed  there,  as  its  absence  imperilled  the  safety 
of  Valencia.  He  says  that  the  Emperor  has  placed  Catalonia 
under  his  chaige,  and  that  he  is  authorized  to  employ  his 

*  i.  e.  for  tlic  collectiuii  of  troops  iu  the  valley  of  the  Tugui>,  to  join  Foy 
and  opeiate  in  the  leUef  of  Badsjos. 
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whole  force  for  the  prolection  of  the  provinces  entrusted  to  hini. 
Apparently,  then,  the  Amiy  of  Aiagon  cannot  co-operate  in 
operations  ouLbide  its  own  sphere,  and  the  Marshal's  s|)ccial 
instructions  place  him  in  an  exceptional  position.  His  relations 
with  the  King  consist  in  a  polite  exchange  of  views,  not  in  the 
giving  and  taking  of  orders — ^his  Majesty's  control  over  this 
army  is  purely  illusory. 

(4)  As  to  the  Army  of  the  South,  Marshal  Soult  has  about 
54,000  men  effective  [not  including  JimnnenfoilM,  Ac.].  The 
Cadis  lines  and  the  garrisons  pin  down  a  Luge  fofoe  to  fixed 
stations.  The  Marshal  has  also  to  keep  a  considerable  flying 
column  in  band,  to  hunt  Ballasteios  and  other  partisans.  For 
operations  outside  the  bounds  of  Andalusia  he  can  only  collect 
a  field-force  of  24,000  men  ;  this  is  the  total  figure  of  the  corps 
that  tried  to  rchcvc  Badajoz,  and  in  its  absence  Seville  was 
nearly  lost.  The  posts  m  the  Sierra  Morena  were  called  in  at 
that  time,  and  have  never  come  bark  :  correspondence  with 
the  Army  of  the  South  is  therefore  precarious  and  slow. 

(5)  The  Army  of  Portugal  has  52,000  men  effective.  It  holds 
the  front  line  against  VVeUington;  its  divisions  are  much 
scattered,  because  it  has  to  live  on  the  country,  and  has  also 
to  furnish  several  important  garrisons.  One  division  of  6,000 
men  is  fixed  down  in  the  Asturias  by  the  Empeior's  special 
orders.  The  garrisons  of  Astoiga,  Valladolid,  Salamanca,  Leon» 
Palenda,  Ac,  absorb  0,000  or  7,000  men  more.  Only  29,000 
infantry  [or  a  total  of  85,000  of  all  arms]  are  available  as 
a  field-force  to  use  against  the  English,  if  they  attack  on  the 
front  of  the  Tonnes.  If  Marshal  Marmont  has  to  march  out  of 
his  own  sphere,  to  join  in  a  combined  operation  against  Welling- 
ton [e.g.  in  Estremadura],  ho  can  bniig  a  slill  smaller  force — 
say  25,000  men.  The  Army  of  Portugal  is  many  months  in 
arrear  of  its  pay,  and  has  hardly  any  transport  or  magazines  : 
the  troops  have  become  terrible  marauders— largely  from 
necessity. 

(6)  Lastly  we  come  to  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  It  consists  of 
0,500  men  borne  on  the  Imperial  muster-rolls,  and  5,800  troops 
bdongmg  to  the'  King  [his  Guards  and  Hugo's  JwamefOadoB, 
horse  and  foot].  There  are  also  at  present  in  Ifadrid  8,200  drafts 
for  the  Army  of  the  South,  temporarily  retauied — so  that  the 
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vholc  makes  up  18,500  men.  But  only  15,000  are  effective, 
tiie  remainder  consisting  of  deputs,  dismounted  cavalry, 
trRin,  (fee.  Having  to  hold  down  the  extensive  provinces  of 
Madrid,  Segovia,  Guadalajara,  Toledo,  La  Mancha,  and  Cuenca, 
this  force  is  a  mere  anny  of  occupation."  It  can  provide  no 
troops  for  eiq>editions  outside  its  ovm  territoiy»  and  is  spread 
80  thin  that  even  Madrid  would  be  in  danger  without  the 
Royal  Guards.  The  pay  is  eight  months  in  airear. 

(7)  Civil  administration  is  still  localized :  the  commanders 
of  the  annies  levy  their  own  taxesy  and  nothing  comes  to 
Madrid*  The  King  has  to  feed  the  Army  of  the  Centre,  and  to 
maintain  his  civil  service,  from  the  revenues  of  New  Castile 
alone.  None  of  the  marshals  will  help  another  with  money  or 
stores.  The  claim  of  the  King  to  rule  all  Spain  seems  absurd 
to  the  people,  so  long  as  he  cannot  exercise  any  civil  control 
outside  the  arrnndissement  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre. 

(8)  Conclusion.    All  offensive  operations  are  impossible,  as 
long  as  the  imperial  armies  have  to  hold  down  the  entirety 

1  of  the  occupied  provinces.  If  Lord  Wellington  concentrates 
all  his  forces,  he  can  march  with  W,000  men  [not  including 
Spaniards]  against  either  the  Army  of  Portugal  or  the  Army 
of  the  South.  Neither  of  them  can  assemble  a  sufficient  force 
to  resist  him,  unless  they  abandon  whole  provinces.  The 
King  has  ordered  Soult  and  Marmont  to  march  to  each  other*s 
aid  If  either  is  attacked.  But  they  have  to  unite,  ccnmng  from 
remote  bases,  while  the  enemy  can  place  himself  between  them 
and  strike  at  one  or  the  other.  The  lines  of  communication 
between  them  are  long  and  circuitous.  It  is  easily  conceivable 
that  one  of  them  may  be  attacked  and  beaten  before  the  other 
is  even  aware  of  the  danger.  A  catastrophe  is  quite  possible  if 
Lord  Wellington  should  throw  himself  suddenly,  with  his  whole 
foroe»  upon  either  the  Army  of  Portugal  or  that  of  the  South. 

The  only  possible  way  of  dealing  with  this  danger  is  to  collect 
a  central  reserve  of  20,000  men  at  Bfadrid,  which  can  be 
promptly  transferred  to  right  or  left,  to  join  either  Soult  or 
Marmont  as  the  conditions  of  the  moment  dictate.  The  Army 
of  the  Centre  cannot  serve  this  purpose — it  Is  not  a  field-force, 
but  an  immovable  army  of  occupation.  If  the  Emperor  could 
send  a  new  corps  of  this  size  from  France,  Marmont  could  be 
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reinforced  up  to  a  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  face 
Wellington,  and  to  besiege  Ciudad  Ilodrigo. 

But  the  present  posture  oL  European  affairs  [the  Russian  war] 
probably  makes  it  impossible  to  draw  such  a  corps  from  France, 
This  being  so,  the  central  reserve  must  be  obtained  from  troops 
already  existing  in  the  Pemnsula.  The  only  way  to  find  them 
is  for  the  £mpeior  to  consent  to  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia. 
Thirty  thousand  men  of  the  Army  of  the  South  can  then  be 
placed  to  oover  Madrid,  in  La  Mancha :  this  force  would  be 
ample  against  any  Spanish  levies  that  might  come  up  to  the 
Sierra  Moiena  from  Cadis  and  elsewhere.  The  remainder  of 
the  Army  of  the  South  must  form  the  central  reserve,  and 
prepare  to  reinforce  Marmont.  The  Army  of  Portugal  would 
then  be  so  stronfr  tliat  Wellington  could  not  dare  to  take  the 
offensive — he  would  be  hopelessly  outnumbered.  If  this 
scheme  is  approved  by  the  Emperor,  he  may  be  certain  that, 
when  he  comes  bark  from  Poland,  his  Spanish  armies  will  bo 
in  the  same  secure  defensive  position  m  which  he  leaves  them 
now.  The  right  wing  rests  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  Asturias : 
the  left  on  the  Mediterranean  in  Valencia. 

When  Andalusia  is  evacuated,  the  remaining  provinces  in 
iVench  occupation  will  not  be  able  to  pay  or  feed  the  54»000  men 
of  the  Army  of  the  South,  in  addition  to  the  armies  already 
stationed  in  them ;  a  liberal  subsidy  from  Paris  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  addition  the  King  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  prestige, 
be  given  real  civil  authority  over  all  the  provinces. 

It  AviU  only  be  when  all  authority,  civil,  military,  and  adminis- 
trative, is  concentrated  in  one  hand,  that  of  the  King,  and 
when  His  Majesty  shall  have  received  from  the  Emperor  iniitruc- 
tions  suiting  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  that  he  can  be 
fully  responsible  for  Spain.* 

On  the  whole  this  is  a  very  well-reasoned  document.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  offensive  power  of  the  French  in  the 
Peninsula  had  shrunk  to  nothing,  because  no  province  could 
be  held  down  without  a  large  garrison.  If  left  unoccupied,  it 
would  burst  into  revolt  and  raise  an  army.  This  was  the 
inevitable  nemesis  for  a  war  of  annexation  directed  against 
a  proud  and  patriotic  people.  There  were  280,000  French  troops 
in  Spain ;  but  so  many  of  them  were  tied  down  to  occupation 
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duty,  that  only  about  50,000  or  80,000  could  be  collected  to 

curb  Wellingrton,  uiiki>s  some  lar^e  province  were  evacuated. 
Either  Aiuhilusia  or  else  Valencia  must  be  abandoned.  Tlie 
former  was  tin  lar^Ti  and  the  more  wealthy;  but  it  was 
more  reniolt  from  the  strategical  centre  of  operations  in  Madrid, 
much  more  infested  by  the  bands  of  the  patriots,  and  it  lay 
close  to  the  sphere  of  operations  of  Wellington — the  great 
disturbing  element  in  French  calculations.  Moreover  its 
evacuation  would  set  free  a  much  larger  field  army.  Against 
this  was  to  be  set  the  adverse  balance  in  loss  of  prestige :  as  long 
as  Cadis  appeared  to  be  beleaguered,  the  national  government 
of  Spain  looked  like  a  handful  of  refugees  in  a  forlorn  island. 
To  abandon  the  immense  lines  in  front  of  it^  with  their  depen- 
dent flotilla  (which  must  be  burnt,  since  it  could  not  be  removed), 
would  be  a  conclusive  proof  to  all  Europe  that  the  mam  frontal 
offensive"aj?ainst  the  Spanish  patriots  hud  failed.  Seville  and 
(ininnda,  cfreat  towns  of  world-wide  fame,  would  also  have  to 
be  abandoned.  Andalusia  was  full  of  Afranccsados,  who  must 
either  be  shepherded  to  Madrid,  or  left  to  the  vengeance  of  their 
countrymen. 

But  to  weigh  prestige  against  solid  military  advantage, 
though  it  might  appeal  to  Napoleon — whose  reputation  as 
universal  conqueror  was  part  of  his  political  stock-in-trade — 
did  not  occur  to  the  common-sense  intellect  of  Jourdan.  He 
voted  for  the  evacuation  of  Andalusia :  so  did  his  friend  and 
master.  King  Joseph.  Possibly  their  decision  was  not  rendered 
more  unwelcome  by  the  fact  that  it  would  certainly  be  most 
distasteful  to  Soult,  whom  they  both  cordially  detested.  The 
Viceroy  should  pay  at  last  for  the  selfish  policy  of  the  General: 
his  realm,  for  the  last  two  years,  had  been  administered  with 
much  ])rofit  and  ^\ory  to  himself,  but  with  little  advantaf^c 
to  the  King  at  Madrid,  or  the  general  prosperity  of  the  French 
cause  in  Spain.  Whether  personal  motives  entered  into  the 
decision  of  Joseph  and  Jourdan  we  need  not  trouble  to  consider : 
it  was  certainly  the  correct  one  to  take. 

Permission  to  evacuate  Andalusia  was  therefore  demanded 
from  the  Emperor :  King  Joseph  did  not  dare  to  authorise  it 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Meanwhile,  long  before  the  Mimoire 
of  May  1812  had  been  completed  or  sent  off,  to  Napoleon,  he 
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Issued  the  oideis  which  he  thought  himself  justified  in  giving 
in  the  interinit  to  act  as  a  stop-gap  till  the  pennissioa  riiould  be 
granted.  Mannont  was  told  to  fall  back  on  his  own  old  policy 
of  keeping  a  large  detachment  in  the  Tagus  valley,  in  order 

that  he  might  get  into  touch  with  Drouet  and  Soult*s  Estrema- 
duran  corps  of  observation.  He  was  directed  to  send  two 
divisions  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry  to  join  Foy, 
who  was  still  in  the  direction  of  Almaraz  and  Talavera.  They 
were  to  be  ready  to  act  as  the  advance  of  the  Army  of  Portugal 
for  a  march  on  Tmxillo  and  Merida,  if  Wellington's  next  move 
should  turn  out  tn  be  an  attack  on  Soult  in  Andalusia.  In 
a  corresponding  iasliion,  Soult  was  ordered  to  reinforce  Drouet 
up  to  a  force  of  90,0b0  men,  and  to  push  him  forward  to  his 
old  position  about  Almendralejo,  Zalamea,  Meiida,  and  MedeUin, 
in  order  that  he  might  march  via  Truxillo  to  join  the  Army  of 
Portugal,  in  case  the  Anglo*Portuguese  army  should  choose 
Salamanca,  not  Seville,  as  its  next  objective.  The  small  part 
of  the  Army  of  the  Centre  that  could  be  formed  into  a  field- 
force — tiuce  battalions  and  two  cavalry  regiments,  under 
General  d'Armagnac — was  directed  to  move  to  Talavera,  to 
relieve  Foy  there  if  he  should  be  called  to  move  either  north 
to  join  Marmont  on  the  Tormes,  or  south  to  join  Soult  on  the 
Guadiana  ^.  To  replace  these  troops,  drawn  from  the  provinces 
of  Cuenca  and  La  Mancha,  Joseph — ^as  we  have  already  seen  * — 
requested  Suchet  to  send  ^  a  good  division  *  from  Valencia  by 
Cuenca,  on  to  Ocafia  in  La  Manclia'.  In  this  way  the  King 
and  Jourdan  thought  they  would  provide  for  active  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Armies  of  Portugal  and  Andalusia,  whether 
Wellington  should  make  his  next  move  to  the  South  or  the 
North. 

It  is  curious,  but  perhaps  not  surprising,  to  find  that  these 
orders,  the  lir:>t-fiuits  of  Joseph's  new  commission  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, were  obeyed  neither  by  Suchet,  by  Soult,  nor 

by  Marrnorit. 

The  former,  as  we  have  already  seen,  when  analysing  Jour- 
dan's  Mimoire  of  May  1812,  not  only  refused  to  send  a  division 

*  See  Jourdan  to  Berthier  of  April  8, 1818. 

*  See  Jouidaii*a  Mimo^,  quoted  above,  p.  804. 

*  Joufdan  to  Suuliet*  April  9»  1818. 
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to  Ooail*,  but  stated  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdiaw 
the  tegiment  that  he  was  keeping  at  Cueiica»  because  he  was 
authorised  by  the  Emperor  to  reserve  aU  his  own  troops  for.tiie 
defenee  of  his  own  sphere  of  action,  in  Valencia,  Aragon,  and 

Catalonia.  Soult  declared  that  it  was  impossible  fur  him  to 
reinforce  Drouet — *  he  coultl  not  keep  20,000  men  on  the 
Guadiaua  unless  he  received  large  reinforce ineiiLs  :  all  that  he 
could  promise  was  that  the  force  in  Estremadura  should  move 
up  again  to  Medellin  and  Yillafi  unca,  possibly  even  to  Menda, 
if  Wellington  had  really  gone  northward  with  his  main  army. 
Drouet,  with  his  10,000  or  12,000  men,  might  serve  to  "contain  " 
Hill  and  the  British  detachment  in  Estremadura,  and  his 
position  would  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  any  important 
movement  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Tagus.  Meanwhile  he  him- 
self must,  as  an  absolute  necessity,  lay  siege  to  Tarifa  for  the 
second  time,  and  make  an  end  of  Ballasteros:  no  more  troops, 
therefore,  could  be  sent  to  Drouet :  but  when  Tarifa  and 
Ballasteros  had  been  finished  off,  the  sic^e  of  Cadiz  should  be 
pressed  with  vigour.'  This  reply  is  not  only  a  blank  refusal  to 
obey  the  King's  orders,  but  amounts  to  a  definite  statement 
that  the  local  affairs  of  Andalusia  are  more  important  than  the 
general  co-operation  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain.  As  we 
shall  presently  see,  Soult  was  ready  to  formulate  this  startling 
thesis  in  the  plainest  terms — he  was,  ere  long,  to  propose  that 
the  King  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  should  evacuate  Hadrid 
and  retire  upon  Andalusia,  when  things  went  wrong  with  the 
Army  of  Portugal* 

As  to  Marmont,  his  reply  to  King  Joseph's  dispatch  was 
couched  in  terms  of  less  open  disobedience,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  He  wrote  from  Salamanca,  on  April  29th, 
after  ilia  iclurii  from  the  raid  to  Sabugal  and  Guarda,  that  he 
had  now  learnt  (what  he  did  not  know  ten  days  before),  that 
■Wellington  had  been  pursuing  him  with  five  divisions.  This 
force  was  still  in  the  Beira,  and  the  British  general  himself  had 
been  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo  on  the  26th.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
clear  that  Soult  had  not  ^the  whole  English  army  on  his 
shoulders.*  This  being  so,  it  was  not  necessary  to  send  into  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  such  a  large  force  as  was  asked.  But  one 
division  should  move  to  Avila  at  once,  and  could  drop  down 
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on  to  Talavera  in  two  dayiB»  if  it  turned  out  to  be  neoessaiy* 
Two  moie  sbpiild  be  cantoned  about  Aievalo  and  the  Pass  of 
Fiediabita  [20  miles  north-west  of  Avila]  respectively,  points 
from  which  they  could  be  transferred  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus 

in  a  few  days.  Marmont  then  proceeded  to  warn  Jourdan 
against  any  scheme  for  concentrating  any  cijiisidcrable  force 
in  the  ddrection  of  La  Mancha,  urging  that  he  must  be  able  to 
collect  as  many  of  his  divisions  opj^osite  Wellington  as  possible, 
in  case  of  an  advance  by  the  Angio-Portuguese  army  towards 
the  Tormes.  All  that  was  necessary  on  the  Tagus  was  to  have 
the  forts  at  Almaraz  well  garrisoned  and  provided  with  stofes^ 
so  that  troops  dropping  down  from  Avila  on  a  southward  march 
should  find  a  base  and  magazines  ready  for  thenu  Summing 
up,  he  ends  with  a  dictum  that  *  if  we  defend  Andalusia  by 
sacrificing  the  Army  of  Portugal,  we  may  save  that  province 
for  the  moment,  but  the  North  will  be  in  danger :  if  a  disaater 
occurs  there,  Andalusia  will  soon  be  lost  also.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  make  its  defence  in  the  North,  the  South  may  be 
lost,  but  the  North  still  remains  secure.'  By  these  somewhat 
cryptic  words,  Marmont  seems  to  mean  that, looking  at  the  affairs 
of  Spain  at  large,  Andalusia  may  be  lost  without  any  shock  to 
the  imperial  domination  in  Leon  and  Old  Castile.  But  a  disaster 
in  Leon  or  Old  Castile  entails  inevitably  the  loss  of  Andalusia 
also*  This  was  true  enough,  though  Soult  refused  to  see  it. 

But  the  result  of  Mannont's  very  partial  fulfilment  of  Joseph's 
orders,  and  of  Soult's  and  Suchet's  entire  neglect  of  them,  was 
that  Jourdan's  main  design  of  providing  for  dose  and  speedy 
co-operation  between  the  Armies  of  Portugal  and  Andalusia 
was  completely  foiled.  When,  on  May  17th-19th,  Hill  made 
his  celebrated  irruption  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  the  bridge  and  forts  of  Almaraz,  the  pouit 
where  the  interests  of  Soult  and  Marmont  were  linked  together, 
he  found  no  French  troops  within  fifty  miles  of  his  objective, 
save  the  single  division  of  Foy  and  D'Armagnac's  3,000  men 
from  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  Marmont's  nearest  division  in 
support  was  at  Avila,  Soult's  in  the  Sierra  Morena ;  both  lay 
so  far  off  from  Almaraa  that  Hill  could  not  only  deliver  his 
Uow,  but  could  depart  at  leisure  when  it  was  stn^  without 
any  risk  of  being  beset  by  superior  forces.  If  King  Joseph's 
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orden  of  April  had  been  earned  out»  Wellington's  stroke  in 
May  would  have  been  impossiUe — or  risky  to  the  verge  of 
rashness.  Indeed  we  may  be  certain,  on  Wellington's  record, 
that  he  would  not  have  made  it,  if  three  French  divisions, 
instead  of  one,  had  been  about  Talavera  and  Almaraz.  We  may 
add  that  his  self-reliance  during  the  Salamanca  campaign 
rested  largely  on  the  fact  that  Soult  could  not  succour  llarmont, 
within  any  reasonable  space  of  time,  even  if  he  wished  to  do 
so,  because  the  bridge  of  ^Vlmaraz  was  broken.  Wherefore 
I  Jourdaii  and  King  Joseph  must  be  pronounced  to  have  been 
\  wise  in  their  foresight,  and  the  Dnkes  of  Ilagusa  and  Dalmatia 
higlily  blameworthy  for  their  disregard  of  the  orders  given 
them.  They  looked  each  to  their  own  local  interests,  not  to  the 
general  strategic  necessities  of  the  French  position  in  Spain, 
which  the  King  and  his  Chief-ol-the-Staff  were  keeping  in  mind. 

So  far  their  precautions  were  wise :  to  blame  them  for  not 
taking  the  tremendous  step  of  evacuating  Andalusia  without 
the  Emperor's  leave,  and  concentrating  such  a  force  in  central 
Spain  as  would  have  paralysed  Wellington's  offensive,  would 
be  unjust.  They  dared  not  have  given  such  an  order — and 
if  they  had,  Soult  would  have  disobeyed  it. 

Napoleon  hiiaself,  indeed,  would  have  agreed  with  Soult  at 
this  time.  For  not  long  after  Jourdan's  Mimoire  of  May  1812, 
with  its  request  for  leave  to  abandon  Andalusia,  had  started  on 
its  journey  for  Dresden,  there  arrived  at  Madrid  a  dispateh  from 
Bcrthier,  setting  forth  the  tinal  instructions  left  by  the  Emperor 
before  he  started  from  Paris  on  ^fay  9th.  It  was  of  a  nature 
to  strike  dismay  into  tlie  heart  of  the  level-headed  and  rather 
despondent  Jourdan ;  for  it  ignored  all  the  difficulties  which  his 
recently  dispatched  appeal  set  forth  with  such  deamess.  The 
King  was  directed  to  keep  a  grip  on  all  the  conquered  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  to  extend  their  lunits  till  the  enemy  should  he 
i  extirpated.  The  conquest  of  Portugal  might  be  postponed  till 
*  les  ev^nements  d^ermineraient  absolument  cette  mesure.* 
The  region  to  which  the  Emperor  devoted  most  attention  was 
the  sphere  of  the  Army  of  the  North.  *  This  is  the  part  on 
which  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  a  linn  hold,  never  to  allow 
the  enemy  to  establish  himself  there,  or  to  threaten  the  line 
of  communications.    Wherefore  a  most  active  war  must  be 
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waged  upon  the  "Brigands"  [Mina,  Porlier,  Longa»  Ac]: 
it  is  of  no  use  to  hunt  and  scatter  them»  leaving  them  powef 
to  leunite  and  to  renew  their  incursions.  As  to  the  English,  the 
present  situation  seems  rather  to  require  a  defensive  posture : 

but  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  an  imposing  attitude  in  face 
of  them,  so  that  they  may  not  take  any  ad\aiitage  of  our 
position.  The  strength  of  the  forces  at  the  King's  disposition 
enables  him  to  do,  in  this  resixrt,  all  that  circumstances  may 
demand.  Such  arc  the  principal  ideas  which  the  Emperor, 
before  departing,  has  expressed  on  the  Spanish  problem/ 

This  was  a  heart-breaking  document.  Just  when  the  King 
and  Jourdan  had  demonstrated  that  they  had  no  available 
field  army  left  to  hold  bade  Wellington,  they  were  informed 
that  their  forces  were  ample  for  the  purpose.  When  they  had 
asked  leave  to  evacuate  Andalusia  they  are  told  to  *  oonserver 
les  conqu^tes  et  les  tendre  successivement.*  They  had  been 
wishing  to  concentrate  at  all  costs  a  central  reserve — now  they 
were  directed  to  spread  the  already  scattered  army  of  occupa- 
tion over  a  still  greater  surface— presumably  the  Emperor's 
phrase  meant  that  he  wislied  to  see  Murcia,  the  Catalonian 
inland,  the  whok  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  Condado  de  Niebla 
garrisoned,  in  addition  to  all  that  was  held  already.  The  one 
central  problem  to  Joseph  and  Jourdan  was  how  to  face 
Wellington's  expected  onslaught  by  making  the  armies  co- 
operate— the  Emperor  forbids  concentration,  and  recommends 
*  the  assumption  of  an  imposmg  attitude  I  *  As  if  WeUington, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  movements  and  plans  of  his  adversaries 
was  beginning  to  appear  almost  uncanny  to  them,  was  to  be 
contained  by  *  attitudes,'  imposing  or  otherwise. 

The  unhappy  Commander-in-Chief  and  Chicf-of-the-Staff  of 
the  united  armies  of  Spain  were  reduced  to  a  sort  of  apathetic 
despair  by  the  Kiuperor's  memorandum.  Jourdan,  in  liis 
Maiioires,  aj^jxars  to  shrug  the  shoulders  of  resignation  in 
commenting  on  its  effect.  '  If  only  instead  of  "  hold  all  you 
have,  and  conquer  the  rest  bit  by  bit/'  we  had  been  told  that 
we  might  evacuate  some  provinces  and  concentrate  the  troops, 
there  would  have  been  much  good  in  the  instructions.  The 
King  might  have  daied  to  abandon  the  South  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  North,  if  he  had  not  received  this  dispatch.  But  he 
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could  not  take  that  portentous  step  without  the  inipcrial 
penoission.  All  that  lie  could  now  do,  was  to  reiterate  his 
directions  to  Soult  and  Marmont  that  they  must  so  place  their 
tioops  as  to  be  able  to  succour  each  other.  We  shall  see  how 
they  obeyed  those  orders  \* 
So^  by  the  special  and  deliberate  directions  of  the  Emperor, 
^  the  280^000  effectiye  men  *  present  under  aims/  forming  the 
.  five  imperial  armies  of  Spain»  were  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
Lord  Wellington  and  his  modest  force  of  eight  divisions  of 
Anglo-Portuguese.  In  a  flight  of  angry  rhetoric,  Berthier, 
writing  under  Xupoleon*s  dictatit)ii,  had  once  asked  whether 
it  was  reasonable  '  que  quaranie  mUle  AngUiis  gdtent  touies  Us 
ujjaires  d'Espagne*  The  reply  r)f  the  fates  was  to  be  that 
such  a  contingeney  was  perfectly  possible,  under  the  system 
which  the  Emperor  had  instituted*  and  with  the  directions 
which  he  persisted  in  giving. 

*■  Jomdsn**  Mimoirett  pp.  SftM. 
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THE  BRIDGE  OF  ALMAHAZ.  MAY  1812 

On  April  24th  Wellington  halted  his  pursuing  army  at 
Fuente  Guiiialdo  and  Sabugal,  on  hearing  that  Marmont  liad 
escaped  him  by  a  margm  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  French 
were  in  full  march  for  Salamanca,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
pursue  them  any  further,  firstly  because  the  aUied  army  needed 
a  few  days  of  rest  after  the  loroed  march  from  BadajoK, 
secondly  because  its  train  had  dropped  behind^  food  was  nearly 
out»  and  convoys  had  to  be  Inought  up  from  Lamego  and 
Sao  Joao  de  Pesqueira.  There  was>  of  course,  nothing  to  be 
got  out  of  the  unhappy  region  in  which  llarmont's  locusts  had 
just  been  spread  abroad.  The  only  fortunate  thing  was  that 
the  Duke  of  Ragusa  had  turned  his  raid  against  the  Beira 
Baixa,  and  left  the  great  depots  on  the  Douro  unmolested. 
From  them  ample  sustenance  could  be  got  up,  ia  a  week,  to 
the  positions  behind  the  Agueda  and  Coa  where  the  army  had 
halted. 

Wellington,  as  it  will  be  remembered,  had  contemplated  an 
attack  on  Andalusia  after  Badajoz  fell.  But  the  necessity  for 
seeing  to  the  relief  and  revictualling  of  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  had  brought  him  up  to  the  frontiers  of  Leon  with  the 
nuun  body  of  his  host.  In  the  position  where  he  now  lay,  he 
was  well  placed  for  an  advance  on  Salamanca,  and  an  attack 
on  the  Army  of  Portugal.  To  return  to  Iteemadura  would 
invcdve  a  long  and  weary  countermarch*  M<»eover  there  was 
no  doubt  that  operations  in  Leon  would  be  more  decisive  than 
operations  in  Andalusia.  As  Marmont  was  to  write  to  Berthier 
a  few  days  later,  a  victory  of  the  allies  in  the  North  would 
involve  the  evacuation  of  the  South  by  Soult,  while  a  victor}'  in 
Andalusia  would  leave  the  French  power  m  the  valleys  of  the 
Douro  and  Tagus  unshaken  ^.  Advancing  from  the  line  of  the 

^  See  abovc^  p.  811* 
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Agueda  against  Salamanca  and  VallAdoUd,  Wdlington  would 
liave  his  base  and  his  main  line  of  communications  in  his  direct 
teax,  sale  against  any  flank  attack.  A  laid  against  Andaiusia, 
even  if  successful,  would  separate  him  from  Lisbon,  and  compel 
him  to  take  up  a  new  base  at  Cadis— a  doubtful  expedient.  But 
what  seems,  in  the  end,  to  have  been  the  main  cause  for  Welling- 
ton's choosing  Leon  rather  than  Andalusia  as  his  next  sphere 
of  operations,  was  that  Marmont  (as  he  judged)  had  the  larger 
available  army  for  field  movements  outside  his  own  ground. 
Soult  was  more  pinned  down  to  his  vieeroyalLy  by  local  needs  : 
he  would  not  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz  or  evacuate  Granada  and 
Cordova.  Therefore  he  could  not  collect  (as  his  movement  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz  had  shown)  more  than  24,000  men 
for  an  offensive  operation.  This  was  the  absolute  limit  of  his 
power  to  aid  Bfarmont.  But  the  latter,  if  he  chose  to  evacuate 
Astuiias  and  other  outlying  regions,  could  bring  a  much  larger 
force  to  hdp  Soult.  Therefore  an  attack  on  Andalusia  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  concentrate  a  more  numerous  defensive 
force  than  an  attack  on  Leon.  *  Of  the  two  armies  opposed  to 
us  that  of  Portugal  can  produce  the  larger  number  of  men  for 
a  distant  operation.  Marmont  has  notliiiiL:  to  attend  to  but 
the  British  army,  as  he  has  been  repeateiily  told  in  [intercepted] 
letters  from  Berthier.  By  abantiouing  Castille  and  L(  uii  for 
a  stiort  time  he  may  lose  some  piinider  and  contributions,  but 
he  loses  nothing  that  can  permanently  alfeet  his  situation,  or 
which  he  could  not  regain  as  soon  as  he  has  a  superiority, 
particularly  of  cavalry,  in  the  open  plains  of  Castille.  Marmont's, 
then,  being  what  may  be  called  of  the  two  the  operaHng  army, 
the  movement  which  I  might  make  into  Andalusia  would 
enable  the  enemy  to  bring  the  largest  body  of  men  to  act  together 
on  one  point.  It  would  be  a  false  movement,  and  this  must  by 
all  means  be  avoided  V 

This  decision  was  not  made  immediately  on  Marmont's 
retreat  of  April  24th:  for  some  days  ;iftrr  the  British  head- 
quarters settled  down  at  Fuente  Gmnaldo,  VVcilinfrton  had  not 
quite  made  up  his  mind  between  the  two  operations  ;  ins  letters 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  to  Hill,  and  Graham,  are  full  of  the  needs 
of  the  moment,  and  do  not  lay  down  any  general  strategical 
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plan.  The  staff,  in  their  discussions  with  each  other,  can- 
vassed the  situation.   *  While  Marmont  remains  in  Old  Castile 

he  [Wellington]  must  leave  a  certain  force  near  the  frontier 
of  the  Beira.  But  leaving  the  8rd,  4th,  6th  Divisions,  and 
Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  (perhaps  18,000  men)  for 
that  purpose,  he  can  nu)ve  upon  Andalusia,  if  he  wishes,  with 
the  1st,  6th,  7th,  and  Light  Divisions,  afterwards  picking  up 
Power's  Porfiif^ncsc  brigade  and  all  General  Hill's  corps  (Tarmie 
—perhaps  36,000  infantry.  This  would  do.*  So  wrote  D'Urban 
the  chief  of  the  Portuguese  staff  in  his  private  diary,  on  May  5, 
evidently  after  discussion  with  Beresf ord,  and  others  of  those 
who  were  nearest  the  centre  of  decision.  Wellington,  however* 
was  pondering  over  alternatives :  he  could  not  move  for  a  week 
or  two  at  the  best,  for  he  had  to  replenish  his  stores  at  the  front, 
and  to  see  that  the  repairs  and  revictualHng  of  Almeida  and 
Rodrigo  were  completed,  before  he  eould  start  on  any  offensive 
movement.  In  that  time,  too,  he  wouiti  Ix  able  to  learu  how 
Marmont  was  disposing  of  his  army,  ami  whether  Soult  was 
showing  any  tendency  to  reinforce  Drouet's  force  m  Estremadura. 

It  seems  that  an  insight  into  his  enemies'  purposes  was 
made  specially  easy  for  Wellington  at  this  moment  by  the 
successive  capture  of  a  great  deal  of  French  correspondence. 
When  Marmont  was  in  Portugal,  between  the  1st  and  21lrd  of 
April,  three  of  the  duplicates  of  his  dispatches  were  captured, 
one  by  Portuguese  Qrdenan^  the  others  by  Julian  Sanchex 
between  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca  \  They  were  all  in  cipher» 
but  the  ingenuity  of  Captain  Scovdl,  the  cipher-secretary  at 
head-quarters,  was  capable  of  dealing  with  them,  and  from 
them  could  be  made  out  a  great  deal  about  the  strength  of  the 
Marshal's  army,  and  his  general  views  on  the  campaign.  If 
they  had  been  taken  and  sent  in  a  little  earlier,  they  might  have 
enabled  Wellington  to  coinplete  that  surprise  and  dispersion  of 
the  French  expeditionary  force  which  had  been  in  his  mind. 

*  Tlie  dpherootigiiuilt  «ie  an  in  the  Soovdl  popen,  worked  out  into 

their  interpretation  by  ingenious  officer:  Wellington  only  kept  the 
fair  copies  for  himself.  The  dispatches  are  dated  Sabuirnl,  11  April  (to 
Brennier  about  the  Agncda  bridge);  Sabugal,  April  16  (to  Berthier)  ;  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  April  22  (to  Bcrtliler).  The  last  two  are  full  of  the  most  acri- 
monious  criticism  of  Napoleon's  orders  for  the  invasion  of  Beiia.  Scovell 
made  oat  mucfa,  Imt  not  ai]»  of  the  oonteots  of  these  lettofs. 
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But  thcMigh  they  arrived  too  late  lor  this  purpose,  they  were 
valuaUe,  as  showing  Marmont*8  dislike  of  the  imperial  orders 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  carry  out,  and  his  preference  for  his 
own  schemes.  They  were  also  full  of  bitter  complaints  of  the 
neglect  in  which  the  Army  of  Portugal  was  left  as  to  pay,  stores, 
and  transport.  Wellington  might  reasonably  deduce  from 
them  that  any  rcconcentratiou  of  that  army  would  be  slow, 
and  that  if  it  had  to  march  to  reinforce  Soult  in  the  South,  the 
effort  would  be  a  severe  one. 

But  shortly  after  Marmont*s  return  to  SaiamaiKa.  his 
adversary  got  an  even  more  valuable  insight  into  his  plans. 
The  guerrilleros  carried  off,  between  Salamanca  and  Valladolid, 
an  officer  bearing  five  dispatches,  dated  April  28  and  April  80th. 
One  was  directed  to  Dorsenne,  two  to  Berthier,  one  to  Jourdan, 
the  fifth  contained  the  parole  to  Bayonnc  of  the  great  scout, 
Colquhoun  Grant  ^.  The  first,  couched  in  very  peremptory 
terms,  asked  for  food — the  Army  of  Portugal  must  absolutely 
recdve  8,000  quintals  of  wheat,  once  promised,  without  delay — 
it  was  in  a  state  of  danger  and  penury,  and  could  not  keep 
concentrated  to  face  the  lintisli.  Of  the  letters  to  Berthier 
one  annuuneed  that  Bonnet's  division  was  duly  in  mareh  for 
the  Asturias,  and  that  without  it  the  Marshal  thou£?ht  his  own 
strength  dangerously  low.  The  other  asked  for  4,000,000  franes 
owing  to  the  Army  of  Portugal  for  pay  and  sustenance,  and 
declared  that,  unless  money  came  to  hand  at  once,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  FOP  how  the  troops  were  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  two 
months  still  remaining  before  harvest.  A  postscript  asked  lor 
a  siege-train  to  be  sent  on  at  all  costs — ^the  Marshal  had  heard 
that  one  was  on  the  way  from  Bayonne :  but  nothing  was 
known  about  it  at  Burgos.  The  letter  to  Jourdan  was  the 
most  important  of  all ' ;  it  was  the  document,  already  quoted 
in  the  previous  chapter,  in  which  the  Marshal  detailed  his 
intentions  as  to  the  dispersion  of  his  army,  protested  against 
being  obliged  to  send  too  many  men  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  exphiined  the  importance  of  the  bridge-forts  and 
magazines  at  Almaraz,  by  which  bin  troops  at  Avila,  &c.,  would 

^  All  the  ofigiiials  aie  in  the  Soovdl  F^peis. 

'  It  k  the  one  printed  in  Ducaaae**  Cmre^pondenee  €f  King  Joaeph,  viif . 
pp.  418-17. 
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debouch  southward  whenever  they  were  ordered  to  coneentrate 
for  a  junetioii  with  Soult.  *  On  ne  peut  agir  que  par  Lugar 
Nuevo  [the  name  by  which  Marm  ont  always  designates  the 
Almaraz  forts]  ...  11  faut  bicn  sc  garder  dc  jeter  trop  de 
troupes  sur  le  Tage,  at  se  contenter  de  bien  assurer  une  defense 
de  huit  jours  pour  les  forts  de  Lugar  Nuevo  et  Mirabete,  temps 
suffisant  pour  que  les  troupes  rassembl^s  ^  Avila  d^bouchent. 
* . .  Un  d^pdt  de  400  &  500  mille  fauegas  (qui  u'est  pas  au  del4 
de  oe  que  Bfedrid  et  La  Blauche  peuvent  fouroir)  doimerait  les 
moyens  d*agir  sans  compromettie  la  subsistanoe  des  troupes/ 

Undoubtedly  it  was  the  deciphering  of  the  greater  part  of  this 
letter,  which  set  forth  so  dearly  the  importance  of  the  Almaraz 
bridge,  and  showed  at  the  same  time  that  only  one  French 
division  [Foy's  at  Talavera]  was  anywhere  uear  it,  that  deter- 
mined Wellington  to  make  the  sudden  stroke  at  that  central 
strategical  point  whi<  h  he  had  thought  of  in  February  At 
that  time  he  had  refused  to  try  it,  because  there  were  three 
French  divisions  on  the  Tagus.  Now  there  was  only  one  at 
Talavera,  two  marches  from  Almaraz,  and  the  nearest  reinforce^ 
ments  at  Avila  were  two  very  long  marches  from  Talavera. 
The  possibility  presented  itself  that  a  column  might  strike  at 
Almaraz  from  somewhere  on  the  Portuguese  frontier,  and  take 
the  place  by  a  emtp-de^maint  with  or  without  first  beating  Foy, 
whose  strength  of  5,000  men  was  perfectly  known  to  WeDington. 

Hin  could  count  on  two  or  three  days  of  undraturbed  opera- 
tions before  the  nearest  reinforcing  division,  that  of  Foy,  could 
reach  Almaraz:  on  four  or  iive  more,  before  troo]>s  from  A\  ila 
could  come  up.  It  must  be  noted  that  everything  would  depend 
on  the  absolute  secrecy  that  could  be  preserved  as  to  the  start 
of  the  expedition  :  but  on  this  Wellington  thought  that  he 
could  count.  The  Spanish  peasantry  seldom  or  never  betrayed 
him  :  the  French  had  no  outlying  posts  beyond  Almaraz  which 
might  give  them  warning.  The  garrison  was  in  a  normal  state 
of  blockade  by  guerrillero  bands  haunting  the  Sierra  de 
Guadalupe. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  blow  at  Almaraz  was  just  as 
useful  as  a  means  for  keeping  Soult  from  joining  Marmont 
98  Karmont  from  joining  Soult.    It  would  be  profitable 

*  See  above,  p.  202. 
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if  WeDiiigtoii*8  final  dedsion  should  be  given  in  favour 
of  an  Andalusian  expedition.  But  his  mind  was  by  now 
leaning  towards  an  attack  on  Leon  rather  than  on  the  South. 
The  final  inclination  may  have  been  given  by  the  receipt  of 

another  intercepted  dispatch — Soult's  to  JoTirdan  of  April  17  ^, 
sent  in  by  guerrilleros  wlio  had  probably  eapturcd  the  bearer 
in  the  Sierra  Morena  about  April  20th.  This  document,  which 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote  for  another  purpose  ^ 
was  full  of  angry  denunciations  of  Marmont  for  letting  Badajoz 
faU  unaided,  and  served  to  show  that»  if  Souit  had  to  help  the 
Army  of  Portugal,  he  would  do  so  with  no  good  will  to  its 
commander.  Moreover  it  was  largely  occupied  by  proposals 
for  the  circumventing  of  Ballasteros  and  the  siege  of  Tarifa— * 
movements  which  would  disperse  the  Army  of  the  South  even 
more  than  it  was  already  dispersed,  and  would  clearly  prevent  it 
from  sncoouring  Marmont  within  any  reasonable  space  of  time. 

The  decision  that  Hill  should  make  his  long^eferred  coup-' 
de-main  upon  Almaraz  first  appears  in  Wellington's  dispatches 
on  May  1th*,  but  Hill  had  Ih  ( n  \v  ;n*iRd  that  the  openition  was 
likely  to  be  sanctioned  some  days  eiirlier,  on  April  24,  and  again 
more  defmitcly  on  April  .HOth  *.  That  the  final  judgement  of 
Wellington  was  now  leaning  in  favour  of  the  advance  on 
Salamanca  rather  than  the  Andalusian  raid  appears  to  emerge 
from  a  note  of  D' Urban  dated  May  6th — ^  The  retirement  of 
Marmont  within  a  given  distance— the  slow  progress  of  the 
Spaniards  at  Rodrigo^  which  renders  it  unsafe  to  leave  that 
pkuse  and  this  frontier— the  retuing  altogether  of  Souit,  and 
the  state  of  his  army  not  making  him  dangerous  now— these 
and  other  combining  reasons  determine  Lord  Wdlington  to 
make  his  offensive  operation  ncrth  of  the  Tagus,  and  to 
move  upon  Marmont.  All  necessary  preparations  making,  but 
secretly  :  it  will  be  very  fea-sible  to  keep  the  movement  unfore- 
seen till  it  iK'gins.  Meanwhile  General  Hiil  is  to  move  upon 
and  destroy  everything  at  Almaraz 

'  Originul  in  tbe  Scuvcll  Papers.  Place  of  capture  uncertain,  but  clearly 
taken  by  guenriUeios  betweeo  Seville  and  Madrid. 
'  See  above,  pp.  269-70. 

'  Wellington  to  Gmhain,  Fuentc  GuinaMo,  May  A,  Di^^hes,  ix.  p.  114. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  101.  *  D'Urban's  unpuUiibed  diary,  under  Biay  6. 
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The  orders  for  HUl's  move  were  given  ottt  on  Hay  7th.  He 
was  to  march  &om  his  head-quarteis  at  Ahnendzalejo  with  two 
British  brigades  (Howard's  and  Wilson's)  of  the  Snd  Division^ 
and  the  Portuguese  brigade  attached  to  the  division  (Ash- 
worth's),  one  British  cavalry  regiment  (13th  Light  DragooiLs), 
and  to  cross  the  Guadiana  at  Mcrida.  Beyond  the  Guadiana  he 
would  pick  up  Campbell's  Portuguese  cavalry  brigade,  which 
was  lyin^'  nt  Arroyo  dos  Molinos.  The  march  was  tlien  to  be 
as  rapid  as  possible,  via  Jaraicejo  and  Miravete.  The  expedi* 
tionazy  force  made  up  7,000  men  in  all. 

There  were  left  in  Estremadura  to  '  contain  *  Drouet  the 
two  English  cavalry  brigades  of  Hill's  foioe(Slade's  and  Long's)\ 
one  British  infantry  brigade  (Byng's)  <rf  the  2nd  Division, 
Hamilton's  Portuguese  division,  and  Power's  unattached 
Portuguese  brigade  (late  the  garrison  of  Elvas,  and  more 
recently  acting  as  that  of  Badajoz).  The  whole  would  make 
up  11,000  men.  Power,  or  at  least  some  of  his  regiments,  was 
now  disposable,  because  the  Spaniards  destined  to  liold  liadajoz 
had  begun  to  arrive,  and  more  were  daily  expected 

But  this  was  not  the  only  precaution  taken  against  Drouet, 
who  had  recently  been  reported  as  a  httle  inchned  to  move 
northward  from  Fuente  Ovejuna — detachments  of  liis  cavalry 
had  been  seen  as  far  north  as  Zalamea  Wellington  determined 
to  move  down  towards  the  Guadiana  the  southern  or  right 
wing  of  his  main  army — ^the  1st  and  6th  Divisions  under 
Graham.  First  one  and  then  the  other  were  filed  across  the 
bridge  of  Villa  Velha  and  sent  to  Fortalegre.  Here  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  support  the  force  left  ui  tent  of  Drouet,  if 
Soult  should  unexpectedly  rdnforce  fab  Estremaduran  corps. 
Wellington  acknowledged  that  he  disliked  this  wide  extension 
of  his  army,  but  justified  himself  by  observing  that,  if  he  had 
now  his  left  wing  almost  touching  the  Douro,  and  his  right  wing 
almost  touching  the  Sierrn  Moreua,  he  might  risk  the  situation, 
because  he  was  fully  informed  as  to  Marmont's  sirmhir  disper- 
sion. The  Army  of  Portugal  was  scattered  from  the  Asturias  to 

'  Minus,  of  course,  the  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

*  Enldne  was  the  senior  ofiloer  left  with  the  oorps — a  dangerous  experi- 
ment. One  marvdfl  that  WeUingloa  liSked  it  after  pxeviom 

*  Wellingtoa  to  Gnham,  May  7,  Dttpaidut,  he.  p.  126. 
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TalayeiSy  and  from  its  want  of  magazines  and  ttansport,  which 
Mannont*s  intercepted  dispatches  made  evident,  would  be 

unable  to  concentrate  as  quickly  as  he  himself  could. 

The  movement  of  Graham's  two  di%isions  from  the  Castello 
Branco  region  to  south  of  the  Tai,nis  had  an  additional  advan- 
tage. If  reported  to  the  French  it  would  tend  to  make  them 
believe  that  the  next  offensive  operation  of  the  allied  army 
would  be  in  the  direction  of  Andalusia,  not  towards  the  Tormes. 
If  Soult  heard  of  it»  he  would  b^gin  to  prepare  to  defend  his 
own  boidersy  and  would  not  dream  that  Msimont  was  really 
the  enemy  at  whom  WeUington  was  about  to  strike ;  while 
Haimonty  on  the  other  hand,  thinking  that  Soult  was  to  be  the 
object  of  Wellington's  attentions,  might  be  less  caieful  of  his 
own  front.  The  expedition  to  Almaraa  would  not  undeceive 
either  of  them,  since  it  was  well  suited  for  a  preliminary  move 
in  ati  attack  on  Andalusia,  no  less  than  for  one  directed  against 
Leon. 

Hill's  column  reached  Mcrida  on  May  12th,  but  was  delayed 
there  for  some  hours,  because  the  bridge,  broken  in  April,  had 
not  yet  been  repaired,  as  had  been  expected,  the  officers  sent 
there  having  contented  themselves  with  organizing  a  service 
of  boats  fof  the  passage.  The  bridge  was  hastily  finished,  but 
the  troops  only  passed  late  in  the  day ;  they  picked  up  in 
the  town  the  aitilleiy  and  engineers  told  off  for  the  ezpeditiont 
GlubVs  British  and  Airiaga's  Portuguese  companies  of  attilleiy, 
who  brought  with  them  six  24-pounder  howitzers,  a  pontoon 
tndn,  and  wagons  carrying  some  80-foot  ladders  for  esealading 
work.  The  importance  attached  to  the  raid  by  Wellington  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  placed  Alexander  Dickson,  his  most 
trusted  artillery  officer,  in  charge  of  this  trifling  detachment, 
which  came  up  by  the  road  north  of  the  Guadiana  by  Badajoz 
and  Monti  jo  to  join  the  main  column. 

Once  over  the  Guadiana,  Hill  reached  Truxillo  in  three 
rapid  marches  [May  15],  and  there  left  all  his  baggage-train, 
save  one  mule  for  each  company  with  the  camp-kettles.  The 
most  difficult  part  of  the  route  had  now  been  reached,  three 
successive  mountain  ranges  separating  TVuxiUo  from  the  Tagus. 
On  the  10th,  having  crossed  the  first  of  them,  the  column 
reached  Jaiaicejo :  at  dawn  on  the  17th,  having  made  a  night 
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match,  it  was  Bearing  the  Pass  of  Mizavete,  the  last  defile 
above  the  river.  Here»  as  Hill  was  aware^  the  Fiench  had 
otttlying  works,  an  old  castle  and  two  small  forts,  on  very 
commanding  ground,  overiooking  the  whole  defile  in  such 
a  way  that  guns  and  wagons  could  not  possibly  pass  them. 
The  British  general's  original  intention  was  to  storm  the 
Miravete  works  at  dawn»  on  the  17th,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attack  with  a  separate  coliunn  the  forts  at  the  bridge.  With 
this  purpose  he  divided  his  troojis  into  three  detachments. 
Ash  worth's  Portuguese  and  the  artillery  were  to  kc(  p  to  the 
cJiatisseej  and  make  a  demonstration  of  frontal  attack  on 
the  Castle :  General  Tilson-Chowne  [interim  commander  of  the 
2nd  Division  at  the  momoit  ^]  was,  with  Wilson's  brigade  and 
the  6th  Ca^adoreSi  to  make  a  detour  in  the  hills  to  the  left  and 
to  endeavour  to  storm  the  Castle  from  its  rear  side.  General 
Howard,  with  the  other  British  brigade^  was  to  follow  a  similar 
bridle  path  to  the  right,  and  to  descend  on  to  the  river  and 
attack  the  forts  by  the  bridge* 

A  miscalculation  had  been  made — the  by-paths  which  the 
flanking  columns  were  to  take  proved  so  far  more  steep  and 
difficult  than  had  been  expected,  that  by  dawn  neither  of  them 
lijul  got  anywhere  near  its  destination.  Hill  ordered  them  to 
halt,  and  put  off  the  assault.  This  was  fortunate,  for  by 
a  long  and  close  reconnaissance  in  daylight  it  was  recognized 
that  the  Castle  of  Miravete  and  its  dependent  outworks,  Forts 
Colbert  and  Senarmont,  were  so  placed  on  a  precipitous  conical 
hill  that  they  appeared  impregnable  save  by  r^ular  siege 
operations,  for  which  the  eaqieditionttry  force  had  no  time  to 
spare.  The  most  vexatious  thing  was  that  the  garrison  had 
discovered  the  main  column  on  the  cAoum^^  and  it  could  not 
be  doubted  that  intelligence  must  have  been  sent  down  to  the 
lower  forts,  and  most  certainly  to  Foy  at  Talavera  also. 
After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  ground,  Hill  concluded  tliat 
he  could  not  hope  to  master  Sliravete,  and,  while  it  was  held 
against  him,  his  guns  could  not  jc^et  through  the  pass  which  it 
so  effectively  commanded.  It  remained  to  be  seen  what  could 
be  done  with  the  forts  at  the  bridge. 

The  Almaxax  forts  crowned  two  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
*  Tills  «M  the  Tllm  of  laOB  t  he  had  leagthensd  Us  nasM. 

y  9 
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Tagus.  The  sfcionger ,  Fort  Napoleon,  ooeupied  the  end  of  a  long 
xising  groundt  about  100  yards  from  the  water's  edge ;  below 
it^  and  connecting  with  it,  was  a  masonry  We^-pant  covering 
the  end  of  the  pontoon-bridge.  The  weaker  work.  Fort  Ragusa, 

was  on  ail  isolated  knoll  on  the  north  bank,  supporting  the 
other  end  of  the  bridge.  Fort  Napoleon  mounted  nine  guns, 
had  a  gix>d  but  uniialisnded  ditch  around  its  bastioned  front, 
and  a  second  retrenchment,  well  palisaded,  with  a  loopiioied 
stone  tower  within.  Fort  Ragiisa  was  an  oblong  earthwork 
mounting  six  guns,  and  also  provided  with  a  central  tower. 
It  had  as  outwork  a  Jleche  or  lunette,  commanding  the  north 
end  of  the  bridge*  The  small  UU-de-p<mi  mounted  three  guns 
more.  Half  a  mile  up-stream  was  the  ruined  masonry  bridge 
which  had  formed  the  old  crossing,  with  the  village  of  Almaras 
on  the  north  bank  behind  it.  Between  the!  He-^k'pont  and 
the  old  bridge  were  the  magazines  and  storehouses  in  the 
village  of  Lugar  Nuevo. 

The  garrison  of  the  works  consisted  of  a  depicted  foreign 
corps,  the  rigimmi  de  Priisse  or  4th  Stranger,  mustering  under 
400  bayonets,  of  a  battalion  of  the  French  89th  of  the  Line, 
and  of  two  cuuipanies  of  the  Gth  Leger,  from  Foy's  division, 
with  a  company  of  artillery  and  another  of  sappers.  The 
whole  may  have  amounted  to  1,000  men,  of  whom  800  were 
isolated  in  the  high-lying  Castle  of  Miravete,  five  miles  from 
the  bridge-head.  The  governor,  a  Piedmontese  officer  named 
Aubert,  had  manned  Fort  Napoleon  with  two  companies  of 
the  6th  and  80th.  The  foreign  coips  and  one  company  of  the 
6th  were  in  Fort  Ragusa  and  the  bridge-head ;  IMSravete  was 
held  by  the  centre  companies  of  the  89th. 

Though  delay  after  the  French  had  got  the  alarm  was 
dangerous.  Hill  spent  the  whole  of  the  17th  in  making  fruitlLbS 
explorations  for  vantage-grouiid,  from  \\  hi(  h  Miravete  might 
be  attacked.  None  was  found,  and  on  the  18th  he  made  up  lus 
mind  to  adopt  a  scheme  hazardous  beyond  his  original  inten- 
tion. It  would  be  possible  to  mask  the  Castle  by  a  false  attack, 
in  which  ail  his  artillery  should  join,  and  to  lead  part  of  his 
in  fa  11  try  over  the  hills  to  the  right,  by  a  gorge  called  the  Pass 
of  La  Cueva,  for  a  direct  attack  by  escalade,  without  the  help 
of  guns»  upon  the  Ahnaraz  forts. 
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The  detachment  selected  for  this  pmrpose  was  Howard's 
brigade  (]/50th»  V^lst*  l/iSnd),  stiengthened  by  the  6th 
Portuguese  lane  from  Ashworth's  brigade,  and  aooompanied  1^ 
20  artilleiymen  in  charge  of  the  ladders.  So  rough  was  the 
ground  to  be  covered,  that  the  long  80-foot  ladders  had  to  be 
sawn  in  two,  being  unwieldy  on  slopes  and  angles,  as  was 
soon  discovered  when  they  were  taken  off  the  carts  for  carriage 
by  liand.  The  route  that  had  to  be  followed  was  very  circuitous, 
and  thou^^h  the  forts  were  only  five  miles,  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  place  where  tlic  column  left  the  road,  it  took  tlic  wIkiIc 
night  to  reach  them.  An  eye-witness  ^  describes  it  as  a  mazy 
sheep-walk  among  high  brushwood,  which  could  not  have  been 
used  without  the  help  of  the  experienced  peasant-guide  who 
led  the  march.  The  men  had  to  pass  in  Indian  file  over  many 
of  its  stretches,  and  it  resulted  from  long  waUdng  in  the  darkness 
that  the  rear  dropped  far  behind  the  van,  and  nearly  lost  touch 
with  it.  Just  before  dawn  the  column  reached  the  hamlet  of 
Romangordo,  a  mik  from  the  forts^  and  rested  there  for  some 
time  before  resuming  its  march. 

The  sun  was  well  up  when,  at  6  o'clock,  the  leading  company, 
cominj?  to  the  edge  of  a  thicket,  suddenly  saw  Fort  Napoleon 
only  >  ards  in  their  front.  The  French  had  been  warned 
that  a  column  had  crossed  the  hills,  and  had  caught  some 
glimpse  of  it,  but  had  lost  sight  of  its  latest  move :  many  of 
the  garrison  could  be  seen  standing  on  the  ramparts,  and 
watching  the  puffs  of  smoke  round  the  Castle  of  Miravete^ 
which  showed  that  the  false  attack  on  that  high-lying  strong- 
hold had  begun.  General  Tilson-Chowne  was  makmg  a  noisy 
demonstration  before  it,  using  his  artiUery  with  much  ostenta- 
tion, and  pushing  up  skiimishers  among  the  boukleis  on  the 
sides  of  the  castle-hill  K 

Hill  was  amdous  to  assault  at  once,  before  the  sun  should 
rise  higiici,  or  the  garrison  of  the  forts  catch  sight  of  him.  But 
some  time  had  to  be  spent  to  allow  a  sufficient  force  to  accumu- 
late in  the  cover  where  the  head  of  the  column  was  hiding.  So 

*  Captain  HacCarthy  of  the  SOtli. 

*  The  rtatement  in  Jones^a  Siege$,  i.  p.  250,  that  the  enemy  were 
anawarc  of  the  turning  column  is  disproved  by  the  official  vqKHrtt  of  the 
■urviving  French  officers  S6ve  and  Teppe. 
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slowly  did  the  companies  straggle  in,  that  the  General  at  last 
resolved  to  escalade  at  once  with  the  50th  and  the  right  wing 
of  the  71st,  all  that  had  yet  come  up.  Orders  were  left  behind 

that  the  left  wing  of  the  71st  and  the  92nd  should  attack  the 
bridge-head  entrenchment  when  they  arrived,  and  the  6th  Portu- 
guese support  where  they  were  needed. 

At  a  little  after  6  o'clock  the  900  men  available,  in  three 
columns  of  a  half-battalion  each,  headed  by  ladder  parties, 
started  up  out  of  the  brake  on  the  crest  of  the  hillside  nearest 
Fort  Napoleon»  and  raced  for  three  separate  points  of  its 
encnnU*  The  French,  though  taken  by  surprise,  had  all  their 
preparations  ready,  and  a  furious  fire  broke  out  upon  the 
stotmers  both  from  cannon  and  musketry.  Nevertheless  all  three 
parties  reached  the  goal  without  any  very  overwhelming  losses, 
jumped  into  the  ditch,  and  began  to  apply  their  ladders  to  such 
points  of  the  rampart  as  lay  nearest  to  them.  The  assault  was 
a  very  daring  one — ^the  work  ^vas  intact,  the  garrison  adequate 
in  numbers,  the  assailants  had  no  advantage  from  darkness, 
for  the  sun  was  well  up  and  every  man  was  visible.  All  that 
was  in  their  favour  was  the  suddenness  of  their  onslaught,  the 
number  of  separate  points  at  which  it  was  launched,  and  their 
own  splendid  dash  and  decision.  Many  men  fell  in  the  first 
lew  minutes,  and  there  was  a  check  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ladders  were  over-short,  owing  to  their  haviog  been 
sawn  up  before  the  start.  But  the  rampart  had  a  rather  broad 
berm^  a  fault  of  construction,  and  the  stormers*  discovering 
this,  climbed  up  on  it,  and  dragging  some  of  the  ladders  with 
them,  rdaid  thm  against  the  upper  section  of  the  defences, 
which  they  easily  overtopped.  By  this  unexpected  device 
a  footing  was  established  on  the  ramparts  at  several  points 
simiiltaiu  (  usly — Captain  Candler  of  the  50th  is  said  to  have 
been  tlic  tirst  mnn  over  the  parapet :  he  was  pierced  by  several 
balls  as  he  sprang  down,  and  fell  dead  inside.  The  garrison  had 
kept  up  a  furious  fire  till  the  moment  when  they  saw  the 

*  The  berm  is  the  line  where  the  scarp  of  the  ditch  meets  the  slope  of 
the  rampart :  the  &carp  should  be  perpendicular,  the  ruinpart-slope  teiuis 
backward,  hence  there  is  a  change  on  this  line  from  the  vertical  to  tlie 
olttuse  in  the  profile  of  the  woik.  Hie  ham  should  have  beea  only  a  foot 
or  so  wide  end  was  three. 
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swarm  over  the  parapet — then,  however,  tJieie  can 
be  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  flinched  ^ :  the  governor  tried 
to  lead  a  oounter-cfaarge,  but  found  few  to  follow  him ;  he  was 
sunounded,  and,  refusing  to  surrender  and  striking  at  those 
who  bade  him  yield,  was  piked  by  a  sergeant  of  the  50tb  and 
mortally  wounded.  So  closely  were  the  British  and  French 
mixed  that  the  latter  got  no  chance  of  manning  the  inner  work,  or 
the  loophuled  tower  which  ijhould  have  served  as  their  rallying- 
point.  Many  of  the  garrison  threw  down  their  arms,  but  the 
majority  rushed  out  of  the  rear  gate  of  the  fort  towards  the 
neighbouring  redoubt  at  the  bridge-head.  They  were  so  closely 
followed  that  pursuers  and  pursued  went  in  a  mixed  mass  into 
that  work,  whose  gunners  were  unable  to  fire  because  their 
balls  would  have  gone  straight  into  their  own  flying  friends. 
The  foreign  garrison  of  the  tHerde-^pomi  made  little  attempt  to 
resist,  and  fled  over  the  bridge*.  It  is  probaUe  that  the  British 
would  have  reached  the  other  side  along  with  them  if  the 
centre  pontoons  had  not  been  sunk :  some  say  that  they  were 
struck  by  a  round-shot  from  Fort  Ragusa,  which  had  opened 
a  fire  upon  the  lost  works ;  others  declare  that  some  of  the 
fugitives  broke  them,  whether  by  design  or  by  mischance  of 
overcrowding  *. 

This  ought  to  have  been  the  end  of  Hill's  sudden  success, 
since  passage  across  the  Tagus  was  now  denied  hira.  But  the 
enemy  were  panic-stricken;  and  when  the  guns  of  Fort 
Napoleon  were  trsined  upon  Fort  Ragusa  by  Lieutenant  Love 
and  the  twenty  gunners  who  had  accompanied  Hill's  colunm, 
the  garrison  evacuated  it,  and  went  off  with  the  rest  of  the 
fugitives  in  a  disorderly  flight  towards  Naval  MoraL  The 
formidable  works  of  Almaras  had  fallen  before  the  assault  of 

*  The  c^Bdal  lepoft  of  tbe  Frendi  captain,       f>f  the  6th  L6ger,  ftcooses 

the  grenadiers  of  the  89th  of  gIviQg  way  and  l>olting  at  the  critical  moment, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  leport  of  the  eh^  de  b^ktUllon  Teppe  of  the 
S9th,  an  unwilling  witness. 

*  According  to  Teppe's  narrative  they  left  the  walls,  and  many  hid  in 
the  bakehouses,  while  most  of  the  officers  headed  tlie  rush  for  the  bri^e. 

"  Foy  says  that  the  centre  Unk  of  the  bridge  was  not  a  regular  pontoon 
hot  a  river  boat,  whidi  could  be  drawn  out  when  the  garrison  wanted  to 
open  the  bridge  for  any  purpoe^  sad  being  U^t  it  ooUapeed  under  the 
feet  of  the  flyiqg  crowd  (p.  168). 
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000  men — ^for  the  tail  of  Hill's  column  airived  on  the  scene  to 
find  all  overK   Four  grenadiers  of  the  92nd»  wishing  to  do 

something  if  they  had  been  disappointed  of  the  expcetcd  day's 
work,  stripped,  swani  the  river,  and  brought  back  several  boats 
wliic  h  had  been  left  moored  under  Fort  Ilagusa.  By  means  of 
these  communication  between  tlie  two  banks  was  re-established, 
and  the  fort  beyond  the  river  was  occupied  ^. 

The  loss  of  the  victors  was  very  moderate — it  fell  mostly  on 
the  50th  and  71st,  for  Chowne^s  demonstration  against  Miiavete 
had  been  almost  bloodless-^nly  one  ensign  and  one  private  of 
the  8th  Cagadores  were  wounded.  But  the  60th  lost  one  captain 
and  28  men  lolled,  and  seven  officers  and  08  men  wounded, 
while  the  half-battalion  of  the  71st  had  five  killed  and  five 
officers  and  47  men  wounded  The  02nd  had  two  wounded. 
Thus  the  total  of  casualties  was  180. 

Of  the  garrison  the  Itli  Ltrarigcr  was  pretty  well  destroyed— 
those  who  were  neither  killed  nor  taken  mostly  deserted,  and 
its  numbers  had  gone  down  from  .'366  in  the  return  of  May  15 
to  88  in  that  of  July  1.  The  companies  of  the  39th  and  6th 
Lej^er  also  suffered  heavily,  since  they  had  furnished  the  whole 
of  the  unlucky  garrison  of  Fort  Napoleon.  Hill  reports  17 
officers  and  262  men  taken  prisoners,  including  the  mortally 
wounded  govemor  and  a  ^ef  de  bataiUon  of  the  80th  \  It  is 
probable  that  the  whole  loss  of  the  French  was  at  least  400. 

The  trophies  taken  consisted  of  a  colour  of  the  4th  £tiaiiger, 
18  guns  mounted  in  the  works,  an  immense  store  of  powder  and 
round-shot,  120,000  musket  cartridges,  the  20  large  pontoons 
forming  the  bridge,  with  a  store  of  rope,  timbers,  anchors, 
carriages,  &c.,  kept  for  its  repair,  some  weU-f un li shed  worksiiops, 

'  The  92ncl  and  the  ripht  wing  of  the  71st  reached  the  tClc-di-pont  just 
as  tlic  fugitives  from  Fort  Ntipolrcm  entered  it»  aad  swept  away  the 
garrison.    They  only  lost  two  wounded. 

*  Gardyne's  history  of  the  92nd  gives  the  names  of  two  of  these  gallant 
men,  Gould  and  Somerville. 

*  Hi]l*8  total  of  eMoaities  ia  2  offloen  and  81  men  Ulled:  IS  cffioers 
and  143  woonded.  The  second  officer  killed  wm  lietttenant  Thick  of  the 
Artillery  of  the  K.G.L.,  ftccidentally  Mown  up  by  a  mine  on  the  day  of 
the  evacuation.  But  two  of  tlie  wounded  ollicers  died. 

*  Teppe  by  name,  whose  narrative,  written  in  captivity,  is  our  best 
Boaroe  for  the  French  side.  It  is  a  flank  omfeidon  of  misbehaviour 
by  the  tcoopa—partieuiarly  the  4th  Etranger. 
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and  a  laige  misceUaneous  magaziiie  of  tcod  and  other  stores. 
All  this  was  destroyed,  the  pontoons,  Ac,  being  burnt,  while 
the  powder  was  used  to  lay  many  mines  in  the  forts  and  bridge- 
head, which  were  blown  up  very  successfully  on  the  morning 
of  the  20th,  so  that  hardly  a  trace  of  them  remained.  Thiele  of 
the  Gemiiiii  artillery,  tlic  officer  charged  with  carrying  tint  the 
explosions,  was  unfortunately  killed  by  accident :  a  niiii<  liad 
apparently  failed  ;  he  went  back  to  see  to  its  match,  but  it 
blew  up  just  as  he  was  inspecting  it. 

Having  accomplished  his  purpose  with  complete  success.  Hill 
moved  off  without  delay,  and  by  two  forced  marches  reached 
Truxillo  and  his  baggage  on  the  21st.  Here  he  was  quite  safe : 
Foy,  bdng  too  weak  to  pursue  him  to  any  effect,  followed 
cautiously,  and  only  reached  Miravete  (whose  gaiiison  he 
relieved)  on  the  88rd  and  Truxillo  on  the  25th,  from  whence  he 
turned  back,  bdng  altogether  too  late.  He  had  received  news 
of  Hill's  movement  rather  late  on  the  17th,  had  been  misin- 
formed as  to  his  strength,  which  report  made  15,000  men  instead 
of  the  real  7,000,  and  so  had  been  disposed  to  act  cautiously. 
He  had  ordered  a  battalion  of  the  6th  Leger  from  Naval 
Moral  to  join  the  garrison  of  Almaraz,  but  it  arrived  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  only  in  time  to  hear  from  fugitives 
of  the  disaster^.  He  himself  was  confident  that  the  forts 
could  hold  out  eight  days  even  against  artillery,  which  was  also 
Marmont's  calculation.  Hence  their  fall  within  48  hours  of 
Hill's  appearance  was  a  distressing  surprise :  Foy  had  calcu«> 
lated  on  being  helped  not  only  by  D'Armagnac  fiom  Talavera 
but  by  the  dividon  of  Clausd  from  Avila,  before  moving  to  fight 
HiU  and  relieve  them. 

Wellington  appears  to  have  been  under  the  hnpression  that 
this  expedition,  which  Hill  had  executed  with  such  admirable 
celerity  and  dispatch,  might  have  been  made  even  more 
decisive,  by  the  capture  of  the  castle  of  Miravete,  if  untoward 
circumstances  had  not  intervened.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, written  on  May  28 he  expresses  the  opinion  that  Tilson- 
Chowne  might  have  taken  it  on  the  night  of  the  16th — ^which 

*  D^ArmagnacdioaenttfaelMttalionotFhuilifort  forfhesBi^ 
which  arrived  late  with  teas  excuae.  See  Foy,  p.  876. 

*  DiipatekeB,  ix.  p.  189. 
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must  appear  a  hazardous  dedsion  to  those  who  look  at  the 
precipitous  positioii  of  the  place  and  the  strength  of  its  defences* 
He  also  says  that  Hill  might  have  stopped  at  Almaras  for  a 

few  days  more,  and  have  bombarded  Miravete  with  Dickson's 
hea.\  y  howitzers,  if  he  had  not  received  lahc  news  from  Sir 
Wilhaiii  Erskine  as  to  Drouet's  movements  in  Estremadura. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  wl  shall  see,  about  the  false  intelli- 
gence :  but  whether  tiie  bombardment  would  have  been 
successful  is  ^^nnthpr  thing.  Probably  Wellington  considered 
that  the  garrison  would  have  been  demoralized  after  what  had 
happened  at  Almaraz. 

As  to  Drouet's  movements,  having  received  rather  tardy 
notice  of  Hill*s  northward  march  from  Iferidai  he  had  resolved 
to  make  a  push  to  ascertain  what  was  left  in  his  front.  LaUe- 
mand*s  dragoons,  therefore,  pressed  out  in  the  direction  of  Zafra^ 
where  they  came  into  contact  with  Slade's  outposts  and  drove 
them  it).  At  the  same  time  Drouet  himself,  with  an  infantry 
division  and  some  hght  cavalry,  advanced  as  far  as  Don  Benito, 
near  Medellin,  on  the  17th  May,  from  whence  he  pusiied  patrols 
across  the  Guadiana  as  far  as  Miajadas,  This  movement,  made 
to  ascertain  whether  Hill  had  departed  with  his  whole  corps, 
or  whether  a  large  force  had  been  left  in  Estremadura,  was 
reported  to  Sir  William  Erskine,  the  commander  of  the  2nd 
cavalry  division,  along  with  rumours  that  Soult  was  across  the 
Sierra  Horena  and  closely  supporting  Drouet  Srskine  sent 
on  the  news  to  Graham  at  Fortalegre,  and  to  Hill,  who  was  then 
before  Bfiravete^  with  assertiona  that  Soult  was  certainly 
approaching.  This,  as  Wdlington  knew,  was  unlikely,  for  the 
Marshal  had  been  before  Cadiz  on  the  11th,  and  could  not 
possibly  have  crossed  the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  17th.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  only  karat  on  the  19th,  at  Chiclana,  that 
Hill  iiad  started,  and  Drouet's  move  was  made  purely  to  gain 
information  and  on  his  own  responsiV)ility.  But  Graham, 
naturally  unaware  of  this,  brought  up  his  two  divisions  to 
Badajoz,  as  he  had  been  directed  to  do  if  Estremadura  were 
attacked  during  Hill's  absence.  And  Hill  himself  was  certainly 
induced  to  return  promptly  from  Almaraz  by  Erskine^s  letter, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  lingered  to  besiege 
Bfiravete  even  if  he  had  not  received  it.  For  Foy  might  have 
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been  idnfoieed  by  D'Armagnac  and  tbe  Avila  division  up  to 
a  strength  which  would  have  made  HiU*8  longer  stay  on  the 
Tagus  undesirable. 

Drouet  did  no  more ;  indeed,  with  his  own  force  he  was 
quite  helpless  against  Hill,  since  when  he  discovered  that  there 
was  a  large  body  of  allied  troops  left  in  Estremadura,  and  that 
more  were  comiii<T  up,  it  would  have  been  mad  for  him  to  move 
on  Merida,  or  take  any  other  method  of  molesting  the  return  of 
the  expedition  from  Almaraz.  Though  Soult  spoke  of  coming 
with  a  division  to  his  aid,  the  succours  must  be  many  days  on 
the  way,  while  he  himself  could  only  act  effectively  by  marching 
northward  at  once.  But  if  he  had  taken  hta  own  division  he 
would  have  been  helpless  against  HiU,  who  oould  have  beaten 
such  a  foEoe  s  while  if  he  had  crossed  the  Guadiana  with  his 
whole  12y000  men^  he  would  have  been  cut  off  from  Soult  by 
the  '  uncontained  *  allied  force  left  in  Estremadura,  which  he 
knew  to  be  considerable. 

But  to  move  upon  Almaraz  on  his  own  responsibility,  rmd 
without  Soult's  orders,  would  have  been  beyond  Drouet 's  power: 
he  was  a  man  under  authority,  who  dared  not  take  such  a  step. 
And  when  Soult's  dispatches  reached  him,  they  directed  him 
not  to  lose  touch  with  Andalusia,  but  to  demonstrate  enough 
to  bring  Hill  back.  The  Marshn!  did  not  intend  to  let  Drouet 
get  out  of  touch  with  him,  by  bidding  him  march  toward  the 
Tagus. 

Hill*s  cohunn,  then,  was  never  in  any  danger.  But  Wellington, 
who  had  for  a  moment  some  anxiety  in  his  behalf,  was  deeply 
vexed  by  Erskine's  false  Intelligenoe,  which  had  given  xise  to 

that  feeliiig,  and  wrote  in  wrath  to  Henry  Wellesley  and  Graham  * 
concerning  the  mischief  Limt  t  liis  very  incapable  officer  had  done* 
He  was  particularly  chagrin td  that  Graham  had  been  draAvn 
down  to  Badajoz  by  the  needless  alarm,  as  he  was  intending 
to  bring  him  back  to  join  the  main  army  within  a  short  time, 
and  the  movement  to  Badajoz  had  removed  him  three  marches 
from  Portalegre,  so  that  six  days  in  all  would  be  wasted  in 
bringing  him  back  to  his  original  starting-point.  It  is  curious 
that  Wellington  did  not  harden  his  heart  to  get  rid  of  Eiskine 

'  To  both  oo  June  1.  DiipolcAetf,  ix.  p.  197.  Bnldiw*fliuuMlstheb]iuik 
to  be  flUed  up. 
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after  this  mishap:  but  though  he  wrote  bitterly  about  his 
suboidinate's  incapacity^  he  did  not  remove  him.  *  Influence  * 
at  home  was  apparently  the  key  to  his  long  endurance :  it  will 

be  remembered  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  £rskine*s 

mistakes  ^. 

The  fall  of  the  Almaraz  forts,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  interpreted  by  Marmont  and  Soult  each  from  his  own  point 
of  view.  The  former,  rifjhtly  as  it  turned  out,  wrote  to  Jboy 
that  he  must  be  prepared  to  return  to  Leon  at  short  notice,  and 
that  the  Army  of  the  Centre  and  Drouet  must  guard  the 
valley  of  the  Tagus  on  his  departure^.  Soult,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  heard  ol  Graham's  arrival  at  Badajoz  and  I£U*8 
return  to  Merida,  aigued  that  the  allies  were  mma^ng  on  the 
Guadiana  for  an  advance  into  Andalusia.  He  made  bitter 
complaints  to  Jourdan  that  he  had  violated  the  rules  of  military 
subordination  by  sending  a  letter  to  Drouet  warning  him  that 
he  might  be  called  up  to  the  Tagus.  It  was  unheard  of,  he  said, 
to  communicate  directly  with  a  suburduiate,  who  ought  to  be 
written  to  only  through  the  channel  of  his  innnediate  superior. 
He  even  threatened  to  resign  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
South  '—but  w^hcn  Joseph  showed  no  signs  of  benig  terrilied  by 
this  menace,  no  more  was  heard  of  it.  Tlie  viceroyaity  of 
Andalusia  was  not  a  thing  to  be  lightly  given  up. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  Wellington  that  the  surprise  of 
Almaraz  was  not  to  be  resented  by  the  enemy  in  any  jvactical 
form.  Foy  was  not  reinforced,  nor  was  Drouet  breuglit  up  to 
.  the  Tagus:  it  was  dear  that  the  French  were  too  weak  to  take 
the  offensive  either  in  the  North  or  the  Soutb»  even  under 
such  provocation.  They  could  not  ev^  rebuild  the  lost  bridge : 
the  transport  from  Madrid  of  a  new  pontoon  train  as  a  substitute 
for  the  lost  boats  was  beyond  King  Joseph "b  power.  One  or 
two  boats  were  fmally  got  to  iUniaraz — but  nothing  tliat  could 
serve  as  a  bridge.   Nor  were  the  lost  magazines  ever  replaced. 

It  was  at  this  same  time  that  Wellington  took  in  hand 
a  scheme  for  facilitating  his  communications  north  and  south, 
which  was  to  have  a  high  strategical  importance.  As  long  as 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  were  in  the  enemy's  hands,  the 

*  See  vol.  iy.  pp.  188  and  191.  '  Msnnont  to  Foy,  June  1. 

'  See  Joiirdan*s    Anoinv,  pp.  889-400. 
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most  eastern  dossing  of  the  Tagus  practicable  for  the  Anglo- 
Poitugoese  army  was  the  boat-bridge  of  Villa  Vclha.  But  when 

these  two  fortresses  were  k  1,^:1  iiicd,  it  was  possible  to  open  up 
a  line  farther  east,  wlneli  had  not  been  a\  a  liable  for  two  years. 
Since  Mayne  blew  up  the  ancient  Roman  bridge  of  Alcantara  in 
June  1609  \  the  Middle  Tagus  had  been  impassable  for  both  sides. 
The  allies  had  usually  been  in  possession  of  both  banks  of  the 
Tagus  in  this  direction,  but  so  intermittently  that  it  had  never 
been  worth  their  while  to  restore  the  passage,  which  would 
have  been  lost  to  tiiem  whenever  the  Frmch  (as  not  unfre* 
quently  happened)  extended  their  operations  into  the  Coria- 
Zaxza  Mayor  country  on  the  north  bank,  or  the  Ca(eres-Albu- 
querque  country  on  the  other.  But  when  the  enemy  had  lost 
both  BadajoB  and  Rodrigo,  and  had  no  posts  nearer  to  Alcantara 
than  the  Upper  Tormes,  the  forts  of  Miravete,  and  Zalamea, 
when,  moreover,  he  had  adopted  a  distincUy  defensive  attitude 
for  many  months,  Wellinjjton  thought  it  worth  while  to  recover 
possession  of  a  passage  which  would  shorten  the  route  from 
Estremadura  to  the  frontiers  of  Leon  by  a  hundred  miles,  and 
would  therefore  give  him  an  advantage  of  six  marches  over 
the  enemy  in  transferring  troops  from  north  to  south.  Whether 
Almaraz  were  again  seiased  and  reoccupied  by  the  French 
mattered  little :  the  restoration  of  Alcantara  would  be  safe  and 
profitable. 

Acoordmgly^  on  May  24th,  Cdonei  Sturgeon'  and  Ifajor 
Todd  of  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  were  sent  to  Alcantara  to  report 
on  the  practicability  of  restoring  the  broken  arcfa,  which, 
owing  to  the  immense  depth  of  the  cafion  of  the  Tagus,  overhung 
the  river  by  no  less  thua  l  iQ  feet.  It  was  intended  that  if  the 
engineering  problem  should  prove  too  hard,  a  flying  bridge  of 
rafts,  boats,  or  pontoons  should  be  established  at  the  water 
level  ^  But  Sturgeon  and  Todd  did  more  than  Wellington 
had  expected,  and  succeeded  in  a  very  few  days  in  establishing 
a  sort  of  suspension-bridge  of  ropes  between  the  two  shattered 

*  See  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

"  An  offiocr  probably  better  remembered  by  the  general  reader  as  the 
husband  of  Samti  Curran,  llobert  Kiuniet's  sometime  liunci  i  ,  tliaii  :ih  the 
executor  of  some  of  Welliogton's  most  important  engineering  works,  lie 
fen  befoK  Bsyomie  In  1814. 

*  aaa WclHiigtim to Gisham, 88idnd a4th Msy^  iM;ipalell€ff,ix.pp.  168-8. 
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piers  of  Trajan's  great  structure.  The  system  adopted  was 
that  of  placing  at  each  end  of  the  broken  roadway  a  very 
large  anci  solid  beam,  clamped  to  the  Roman  stones,  by  being 
sunk  in  channels  cut  in  them.  These  beams  being  made 
absolutely  adhesive  to  the  original  work,  served  as  solid  b^es 
from  which  a  series  of  eighteen  cables  were  stretched  over  the 
gap.  Eight  more  beams,  with  notches  cut  in  them  to  receive 
the  cables,  were  laid  at  right  angles  across  the  parallel  ropes, 
and  lashed  tight  to  them.  The  kmg  cables  were  strained  taut 
with  winches :  a  network  of  rope  yam  for  a  flooring  was  laid 
between  the  eight  beams»  and  on  tins  planks  were  placed, 
while  a  screen  of  tarpaulins  supported  on  guide-ropes  acted  as 
parapets.  The  structure  was  sound  enough  to  carry  not  only 
infantry  and  horses,  but  heavy  artillery,  yet  could  always  be 
broken  up  in  a  short  time  if  an  enemy  iiad  ever  appeared  in 
the  iH  iglibourhood  \  Several  times  it  was  rolled  up,  and  then 
replaced. 

When  the  completion  of  the  repairs  of  Alcantara  and  the 
destruction  of  the  French  bridge  of  Almaraz  are  taken  together, 
it  must  be  concluded  that  Wellington's  work  in  May  gave  him 
an  advantage  over  the  French  of  at  least  ten  or  twelve  marches 
in  moving  troops  from  north  to  south  or  vice  versa.  For  the 
route  from  Giudad  Rodrigo  to  Meriday  now  open  to  him,  had 
at  least  that  superiority  over  the  only  itinerary  of  the  enemy, 
which  would  be  that  by  Avila,  Tahtvera,  Toledo,  and  the 
eastern  passes  of  the  Sierra  Horena.  Though  the  nanrow  bridge 
of  Arzobispo  on  the  Middle  Tagus  still  remained  in  French 
hands,  it  did  not  lead  on  to  any  good  road  to  Estremadura  or 
Andalusia,  but  on  to  the  defiles  of  the  Mesa  d  Ibor  and  the 
ravines  of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe.  No  large  force  could 
march  or  feed  in  those  solitudes. 

All  was  now  ready  for  the  advance  upon  the  T<»me8,  which 
Wellington  had  made  up  his  mind  to  execute. 

*■  The  best  and  most  elaborate  account  of  this  is  in  Leith  Hay,  i. 
pp.  800-1. 
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WELLINGTON'S  ADVANCE  INTO  LEON 

It  was  not  till  June  18th  that  WeUington  crossed  the  A|pieda 
and  began  his  march  upon  Salafnanca,  the  first  great  olfensiTe 
movement  against  the  main  fighting  army  of  the  French 
since  the  advance  to  Talavera  in  1809.  But  for  many  days 
beforehand  his  troops  were  converging  on  Fnente  Guinaldo 
and  Ciudad  Rodrigo  from  their  widely-spread  cantonments. 
Graham's  divisions  quitted  Portalegre  on  May  30th,  and  some 
of  the  other  troops,  which  had  been  left  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Beira,  had  also  to  make  an  early  start.  Every  available 
infantry  unit  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  had  been  drawn 
in,  save  the  2nd  Division  and  Hamilton's  Portuguese — ^left  as 
usual  with  Hill  in  Estremadura  -and  Power's  new  Portuguese 
brigade-Hmce  the  garrisons  of  Elvas  and  Abrantes — ^which  had 
become  available  for  the  fidd  since  the  fall  of  Badajoe  made 
it  possible  to  place  those  fortresses  in  charge  of  militia.  Its 
arrival  made  Hill  stronger  by  2,000  in  infantry  than  he  had  ever 
been  before,  and  he  was  also  1^  the  three  brigades  (Long's  and 
Slade's  British  and  John  Campbell's  Portuguese)  of  Erskine's 
cavalry  division.  The  total  was  18,()Q0  men.  Wellington's  own 
main  army,  consisting  of  the  seven  other  infantry  divisions, 
Pack's  and  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigades,  and  the  cavalry  of 
Anson,  Bock,  Le  Marchant,  and  Victor  Alien,  made  up  a  force 
of  48,000  men,  of  which  8,500  were  cavalry :  there  were  only 
eight  British  and  one  Portuguese  batteries  with  the  anny — a 
short  allowance  of  54  guns. 

But  though  these  48,000  men  constituted  the  striking  f  oroe» 
which  was  to  deal  the  great  blow,  their  action  was  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  very  elaborate  and  complicated  system  of  diver- 
sionst  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  French  armies  of  the 
Southt  North,  Centre,  and  Aragon  from  sending  any  help  to 
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flfarmonty  the  foe  whom  Welliiigtoii  was  set  on  demolishing. 
It  is  neoessaxy  to  explain  the  concentric  scheme  by  wliich  it 
was  intended  that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on  all 
the  outlying  French  armies,  at  the  same  moment  at  which  the 

Anglo-Portuguese  main  body  crossed  the  Agueda. 

S  ult  had  the  largest  force— over  50,000  men,  as  a  recently 
cajjturcd  morning-state  revealed  to  his  adversary  ^  But  he 
could  not  assemble  more  than  some  24.000  men,  unless  he 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Cadiz  and  the  kingdom  of  Granada — 
half  his  army  was  pinned  down  to  occupation-work.  Wherefore 
Wellincrton  judged  that  his  iield-foroe  could  be  ^  contained  '  by 
Hill,  if  only  means  were  found  of  preventing  him  from  reinf ore* 
ing  Drouet's  divisions  in  Estremadora  by  any  appreciable 
succours.  This  means  lay  to  hand  in  the  roving  army  of 
Ballasteros,  whose  random  schemes  of  campaign  were  often 
iixationaly  but  had  the  solitary  advantage  ol  being  qmte 
inscrutable.  He  might  do  anything-^and  so  was  a  most 
tiresome  adversary  for  Soult  to  deal  with,  since  his  actions 
could  not  be  foreseen.  At  this  moment  Wellington  had  urged  the 
Cadiz  Regency  to  stir  up  Ballasteros  to  activity,  and  had 
promised  that,  if  Soult  eoiieeTitrated  against  him,  Hill  should 
press  in  upon  Drouct,  and  so  call  off  the  Marshal's  attention. 
Similarly  if  Soult  concentrated  against  Hill,  Ballasteros  was  to 
demonstrate  against  Seville,  or  the  rear  of  the  Cadiz  Lines. 
There  was  always  the  possibility  that  the  Spanish  general 
might  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  his  Govenunent^  or  that  he 
might  conunit  himself  to  some  rash  enterprise  and  get  badly 
beaten.  Both  these  chances  had  to  be  risked.  The  one  that 
occurred  was  that  Bsllasteros  took  up  the  idea  desired,  but 
acted  too  early  and  too  incautiously,  and  sustained  a  severe 
check  at  the  battle  of  Bornos  (June  1).  Fortunately  he  was 
*  scotched  but  not  slain,'  and  ke})t  together  a  force  large  enough 
to  give  Soult  much  further  troulle,  though  he  did  not  prevent 
the  Marshal  from  sending  reinforcements  to  Drouet  and 
putting  Hill  upon  the  defensive.  Of  tliis  more  in  its  due  place. 

So  much  for  the  diversion  against  Soult.  On  the  other  flank 
Wellington  had  prepared  a  similar  plan  for  molesting  the 

'  See  Wdlingten  to  lieitty  Welleeley  at  Gadfs.  June  7.  DitpatdUt,  iz. 
p.  219. 
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Fi&neh  in  tbe  Asturias,  and  thieatening  Mfurmont's  flank  and 
rear,  at  tlie  same  moment  that  his  front  was  to  be  assailed.  The 
force  here  available  was  Abadia's  Army  of  Galicia,  which 
nominally  counted  over  24,000  men,  but  had  6,000  of  them 

shut  up  in  the  garrisons  of  Corunna,  Ferrol,  and  Vigo.  About 
16,000  could  be  put  into  the  field  by  an  cffurt,  if  only  Abadia 
were  stirred  up  to  activity.  But  there  were  many  hindrances  : 
this  general  was  (like  most  of  his  predecessors)  at  strife  with 
the  Galician  Junta.  He  was  also  very  jealous  of  Sir  Howard 
Douglas,  the  British  Commissioner  at  Coruima,  who  was  in 
favour  with  the  Junta  and  people,  and  was  inclined  to  resent 
any  advice  offered  by  him  \  His  anny  was  not  only  (as  in 
1810-11)  very  short  of  eavalry— there  were  only  about  400 
effective  sabxes^but  also  of  artilleiy*  For  the  Cadiz  govem- 
ment»  searching  for  troops  to  send  against  the  rebels  of  South 
America,  had  recently  drafted  off  several  batteries,  as  well  as 
several  foot  regiments,  to  the  New  Worid.  The  most  effective 
units  had  been  taken,  to  the  wild  indignation  of  the  Galicians, 
who  wanted  to  keep  the  troops  Lliat  they  had  raised  for  their 
own  protection.  There  were  only  about  500  trained  artillery- 
men left  in  Galicia,  and  when  deduction  was  made  for  the 
garrisons  of  Ferrol,  \  igo,  and  Corunna,  very  few  remained  for 
the  active  army.  Abadia  had,  therefore,  many  excuses  to  offer 
for  taking  the  field  late,  and  with  insufficient  equipment  \  It 
was  fortunate  that  his  superior,  Castaiios,  who  commanded  (as 
Captain-General  both  of  Estremadura  and  Galicia)  all  the  troops 
in  western  Spain,  fdl  in  completely  with  Welfiiigton*s  jJan, 
and  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  his  subordinate^  coming  up 
to  Santiago  in  person  to  expedite  matters. 

The  part  which  the  Army  of  Galicia  was  to  play  in  the 
general  scheme  was  that  of  marching  upon  Astorga,  and  laying 
siege  to  the  considerable  French  garrison  wliich  wa^  isolated 
in  that  rather  advanced  position.  If  Marmont  should  attempt 
to  succour  it,  he  would  be  left  weak  m  front  of  the  oncoming 

*  An  extraordinary  case  of  Ahndia's  ill  will  ocourred  in  this  spring: 
a  damaged  transport,  carryinu  British  troops  to  Lishcm,  having  put  in  to 
Corunna  to  repair,  pcrniis£iua  was  refused  for  the  lucn  to  land  :  apparently 
It  WB8  ffiiq»eoted  that  they  were  trying  to  gartisoii  Corunna. 

*  For  ail  this  Galician  bittincH  aee  the  I4fe  o/  <S^  Hmoard  Dou^, 
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British  invasion.  If  he  did  not,  its  fall  would  turn  and  expose 
his  right  flank,  and  throw  all  the  plains  of  northern  Leon  into 
the  power  of  the  aliies.  A  move  in  force  upon  Astorga  would 
also  have  some  effect  on  the  position  of  General  Bonnet  in  the 
Asturias,  and  ought  certainly  to  keep  him  uneasy,  if  not  to 
draw  him  away  from  his  conquests. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Bonnet  had  been  directed  to 
reoccupy  the  Asturias  by  Napoleon's  special  command,  and  by 
no  means  to  Marmont's  liking  ^  ilc  marched  from  Leon  on 
May  15,  by  the  road  across  the  pass  of  Pajares,  which  he  had 
so  often  taken  before  on  similnr  expeditions.  The  Asturians 
made  no  serious  resistance,  and  on  May  17-18  Bonnet  seized 
Oviedo  and  its  port  ol  Gijon.  But,  as  in  l^ii,  when  he  had 
accomplished  this  much,  and  planted  some  detachments  in  the 
coast  towns,  his  division  of  6,000  men  was  mainly  imtnobilized^ 
and  became  a  string  of  garrisons  rather  than  a  field-force.  It 
was  observed  by  Porlier's  Cantabrian  bands  on  its  right  hand, 
and  by  Castafion*s  division  of  the  Army  of  Galida  on  its  left, 
and  was  not  strong  enough  to  hunt  them  down,  though  it  could 
prevent  them  from  showing  themsdlves  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oviedo. 

But  il  t}i<  (ijlieians  should  lay  siege  to  Astorga,  and  push 
advanced  guards  beyond  it,  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of 
Leon,  it  was  clear  that  Bonnet's  position  would  be  threatened, 
and  his  communications  with  his  chief,  Marniosit,  imperilled. 
Wellington,  who  knew  from  intercepted  dispatches  the  impor- 
tance attached  by  the  Emperor  to  the  retention  of  the  Asturias, 
judged  that  Bonnet  would  not  evacuate  it,  but  would  spend 
his  eneigy  in  an  attempt  to  hold  back  the  Galidans  and  keep 
open  his  connexion  with  Leon*  He  thus  hoped  that  the  French 
division  at  Oviedo  would  never  appear  near  Salamanca— an 
expectation  in  which  he  was  to  be  decdved,  for  Bfarmont 
(disregarding  his  master^s  instructions)  ordered  the  evacuation 
of  the  Asturias  the  moment  that  he  discovered  the  strength  of 
the  attack  that  was  being  directed  against  his  front  on  the 
Tomics.  Hence  ^\cllington's  advance  cleared  the  Asturias 
of  the  enemy,  and  enabled  the  Galicians  to  besiege  Astorga 
unmolested  for  two  months — good  results  in  themselves,  but 

^  See  above*  p.  210. 
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not  the  precise  benefits  that  he  had  hoped  to  secure  by  putting 
the  Galician  army  in  motion. 

No  item  of  assistance  being  too  small  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, Wellington  also  directed  Silvcira  to  advance  from 
the  Tras-os-Montes,  with  the  four  militia  regiments  of  that 
province  \  to  cross  the  Spanish  frontier  and  blockade  Zamora, 
the  outlying  French  garrison  on  the  Douro,  which  covered 
Mannont's  flank,  as  Astorga  did  his  rear.  To  enable  this  not 
too  trust ^^'orthy  irregular  force  to  guard  itsell  from  sudden 
attacks,  Wellington  lent  it  a  full  brigade  of  regular  cavahy  \ 
which  was  entrusted  to  General  B'Urban,  who  dropped  the 
post  of  Chief-of-the-Staff  to  Beiesfoid  to  take  up  this  small 
but  responsible  charge.  His  duty  was  to  watch  the  oountfy 
on  each  side  of  the  Douro  in  Silvdra's  front,  so  as  to  prevent 
him  from  being  surprised,  and  generally  to  keep  Wellington 
informed  about  Marmont's  right  wing,  when  he  should  begin 
to  concentrate.  Toro,  only  20  miles  farther  up  the  Douro  than 
Zamora,  was  another  French  garrison,  and  a  likely  place  for 
the  Marslial  to  usc  as  one  of  his  minor  bases.  Silvcira  being 
as  rash  as  he  was  enterprising,  it  was  D'Urban^s  task  to  see 
that  he  should  be  warned  betimes,  and  not  allowed  to  get  into 
trouble.  He  was  to  retreat  on  Carvajales  and  the  mountains 
beyond  the  £sla  if  he  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force* 

A  much  more  serious  diversion  was  prepared  to  distract 
the  tree  movement  of  the  French  Army  of  the  North,  from 
which  CaffareUi  might  naturally  be  expected  to  send  heavy 
detachments  for  Marmont's  assistance^  when  the  British 
striking-force  should  advance  on  Salamanca.  Caffarelli's  old 
enemies  were  the  patriot  bands  of  Caatabria  and  Navarre,  who 
had  given  his  predecessor,  Dorsenne,  so  much  trouble  earlier 
in  the  year.  Mina,  on  the  borders  of  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Old 
Castile,  was  very  far  away,  and  not  ensy  to  comniunicate  with 
or  to  bring  into  the  general  j^lan,  though  his  spirit  ^vas  excellent. 
But  the  so-called  *  Seventh  Army,'  under  Mendizabal,  was  near 
enough  to  be  treated  as  a  serious  factor  in  the  general  scheme. 
This  force  consisted  ol  the  two  large  bands  under  Porlier  in 

'  Chaves,  Braganza,  Miranda,  Villa  Real. 

'  Silvdra  already  had  Nos.  11  and  12,  D*Urban  brought  up  No.  1,  which 
had  not  hitherto  operated  on  this  frontier. 
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Cantabria,  and  Longa  in  the  mountains  above  Santander,  each 

of  which  was  several  thousands  strong :  these  were  supposed 
to  be  regular  dn  isioiLs,  though  their  training  left  nmcli  to  be 
desired  t  in  addition  there  were  several  considerable  guerrilla 
*  partidas  *  under  Merino,  Salazar,  Saornil,  and  other  chiefs, 
who  lived  a  hunted  life  in  the  provinces  of  Burj^os,  Palencia, 
and  Avila,  and  were  in  theory  more  or  less  dependent  on 
Mendizabal.  The  chief  of  the  Seventh  Army  was  requested  to 
do  all  that  he  could  to  keep  Caffarelli  employed  during  the 
month  of  June — a  task  that  quite  fell  in  with  his  ideas-4ie 
executed  several  very  daring  raids  into  Old  Castile,  one  of  which 
put  the  garrison  of  Burgos  in  great  tenor,  as  it  was  surprised 
at  a  moment  when  all  its  better  items  chanced  to  be  absent, 
and  nothing  was  left  in  the  place  but  d^pdts  and  convalescents  \ 

But  the  main  distraction  contrived  to  occupy  the  French 
Army  of  the  North  was  one  for  which  Wellington  was  not 
primarily  rcsfinnsible,  though  he  approved  of  it  when  the 
scheme  was  laid  before  him.  This  was  a  naval  expedition  to 
attack  the  coast-forts  of  Cantabria  and  Biscay,  and  open  up 
direct  communication  with  Mendizabal 's  bands  from  the  side 
of  the  sea.  The  idea  was  apparently  started  by  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  and  Sir  Home  Popham,  the  former  of  whom  was 
a  great  believer  in  the  guerriUeros,  and  the  latter  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  strikmg  power  of  the  navy.  Nothing  serious 
had  been  done  on  the  ^scay  coast  since  the  two  e3q>editions  of 
1810,  of  which  the  former  had  been  veiy  successful,  but  the 
latter  h^  ended  in  the  disastrous  tempest  which  wrecked 
Kenovales's  flotilla  on  that  rocky  shore  Lord  Liverpool  con- 
sented to  give  Popham  two  battalions  of  marines  and  a  cunipaiiy 
of  artillery,  to  add  to  the  force  provided  by  the  crews  of  the 
Venerahlej  his  flagship,  five  frigates  {Surveillante,  Rhw,  Isis^ 
Diadem^  Medusa),  and  several  smaller  vessels.  The  plan  was  to 
proceed  eastward  along  the  coast  from  Gijon,  to  call  down 
Longa  and  Porlier  to  blockade  each  isolated  French  garrison 
•from  the  land  side,  and  to  batter  it  with  lieavy  ship  guns  from 
the  water.  The  opportunity  was  to  be  taken  at  the  same  time 
of  making  over  to  the  Cantabrian  bands  a  large  store  of  muskets 
and  munitions  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  arrange- 

*  See  Thi^bault,  Mimoina,  v.  p.  561.         *  See  vol.  ili.  pp.  496-7. 
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ments  were  made  in  May,  and  Popham^s  squadron  was  xeady 
to  move  precisely  at  the  same  moment  that  Wellington  crossed 
the  Agueda.  Its  first  descent  was  made  on  June  ITth,  a  day 
exactly  suitable  for  alarming  the  Army  of  the  North  at  the 
same  time  that  Marmont's  first  appeals  for  help  were  likely  to 
reach  Giffarelli.  The  plan,  as  we  shall  see,  worked  exceedingly 
wdl,  and  the  fact  that  the  Army  of  Portu<;al  got  no  reinforce- 
ments from  Burgos  or  Biscay  was  due  entirely  to  the  dismay 
caused  to  Caffarelli  by  this  unexpected  descent  on  his  rear. 
He  conceived  that  tlie  squadron  carried  a  large  landing  force, 
and  that  he  was  about  to  see  Biscay  slip  out  of  his  hands.  The 
tale  of  this  useful  diversion  will  be  told  in  its  due  place. 

There  was  yet  one  more  item  in  the  long  list  of  outlying 
distractions  on  which  Wellington  relied  for  the  vexing  of  the 
IVench.  He  was  stroni^y  of  opinion  that  Suchet  would  spare 
troops  to  reinforce  King  Joseph  at  Bfadridy  if  his  own  invasion 
of  Leon  had  a  prosperous  start*  Indeed,  he  somewhat  over- 
valued the  Duke  of  Albufera's  will  and  power  to  interfere  in 
central  Spain,  his  idea  being  that  King  Joseph  had  a  much 
more  direct  control  over  the  Valencian  and  Aragonese  armies 
than  was  really  the  case.  One  of  the  king's  intercepted  dis- 
patches, directing  Suchet  to  send  tru<i{)S  into  La  .Maiicha,  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  and  he  was  unaware  that  the  Marshid 
had  refused  to  obey  it,  and  had  found  plausible  reasons  to 
cloak  his  disobedience  ^ 

The  opportunity  of  finding  means  to  harass  Suchet  depended 
on  the  general  posture  of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean  caused 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war.  As  long  as  Napoleon 
kept  a  large  army  in  Italy,  there  was  always  a  possibility  that 
he  might  some  day  try  a  descent  on  Sicily,  where  the  authority 
of  King  Ferdinand  mted  on  the  bayonets  of  a  strong  British 
garrison.  There  were  a  dooen  red-coated  battalions  always 
ready  in  Sicily,  beside  the  rather  inefficient  forces  of  King 
Ferdinand.  In  September  1810  Murat  had  massed  a  i'ranco- 
Neapolitan  army  at  Reggio,  and  tried  an  actual  invasion,  which 
ended  iL,ni()rnini(iusly  in  the  capture  of  the  only  two  battalions 
that  succeeded  in  landing.  But  by  the  early  spring  of  1812  it 
was  known  that  nearly  all  the  French  troops  in  Italy  had  been 

'  See  above,  p.  m.  The  interaepted  ciphet  ie  in  the  SoofveU  Ftopefs. 
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moved  northward,  and  a  great  part  of  Murat's  Neapolitan 
army  with  them*  By  April,  indeed,  there  was  only  one  French 
division  left  in  the  wlude  Peninsula,  nearly  all  the  old  *  Army 
of  Italy*  having  marched  across  the  Alps.  Lord  William 
Bentincky  the  commander  of  the  British  foroes  in  Sicily»  had 
early  notice  of  these  movements,  and  being  a  man  of  action  and 
enterprising  mind,  though  too  much  given  to  wavering  councils 
aiitl  rapid  changes  of  purpose,  was  anxious  to  turn  the  new 
situation  to  account.  He  was  divided  between  two  ideas — 
the  one  w  hich  appealed  to  him  most  was  to  make  a  bold  descent 
on  the  under-garrisoned  Italian  peninsula,  either  to  stir  up 
trouble  in  Calabria — where  the  ruthless  government  of  Murat's 
military  satraps  had  barely  succeeded  in  keeping  down  rebelUon, 
but  had  not  crushed  its  spirit— or,  farther  away,  in  the  former 
dcmiinions  of  the  Pope  and  the  smaO  dukes  of  the  Austrian 
connexion*  But  the  memory  of  the  fruitless  attempt  against 
the  Italian  mainland  in  1809  under  Sir  John  Stuart  survived 
as  a  warning :  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  occasional  adven* 
turers  who  came  to  Palermo  to  promise  insurrection  in  northern 
Italy  had  any  backing^,  and  though  CaJabria  \sas  a  more 
promising  Held,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  such  troops 
as  the  enemy  still  retained  were  mainly  concentrated  there. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  times 
despaired  of  all  Italian  expeditions,  and  thought  of  sending 
a  force  to  Catalonia  or  Valencia  to  harass  Suchet.  *  I  can- 
not but  imagine,*  he  wrote,  *  that  the  occasional  disembarka- 
tion at  different  points  of  a  laige  regular  force  must  considerably 
annoy  the  enemy,  and  create  an  important  diversion  for  other 
Spanish  operations  But  when  he  wrote  this,  early  in  the 
year,  he  was  hankering  after  descents  on  £lba  and  Corsica — 
the  latter  a  most  wild  inspiration  1  These  schemes  the  ministry 
very  wisely  condemned :  Lord  Liverpool  wrote  in  reply  that 
*  though  there  might  be  a  considerable  degree  of  dissatisfaction, 
and  even  of  ferment,  pervading  the  greater  part  of  Italy,'  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  systematic  conspiracy  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  France.  Corsica  and  Elba,  even  if  conquered,  would 

'  See  Lord  Wellealey  to  Loid  W.  Beatinck,  Deeember  97,  Mil,  in 

Wellington's  Supplementary  Dispatches^  vii.  p.  249. 
'  Bentanok  to  Lord  Liverpool,  January  25, 1612,  ibid.,  pp.  2Q0-1. 
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only  be  of  sceoiitlary  importance.  A  diversion  to  be  luade  upon 
the  east  const  of  Spain  would  be  far  the  best  way  in  which  the 
disposable  force  in  Sicily  could  be  eoiploycd.  Wellington  had 
been  informed  of  the  proposal,  and  might  probably  be  able 
to  lend  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cadiz,  to  make  the  expedition 
more  formidable.  Sir  £dwaid  Pellew,  the  admiral  commanding 
on  the  Meditenanean  station,  would  be  able  to  give  advice,  and 
arrange  lor  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  ^  Lord  Liverpool 
wrote  on  the  next  day  (March  4}  to  inform  Wellington  of  the 
answer  that  had  been  made  to  Bentinck,  but  pouited  out  that 
probably  the  aid  could  only  be  given  from  May  to  October,  as 
the  expedition  would  depend  on  the  fleet,  and  naval  men 
thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  a  large  squad  run 
in  attendance  on  the  Sicilian  force  during  the  winter  months. 
The  troops  would  probably  have  to  return  to  their  old  quarters 
at  the  close  of  autumn  ^. 

Welhngton,  as  it  chanced,  was  already  in  communication 
with  Bentinck,  for  the  latter  had  sent  his  brother,  Lord 
Frederick,  to  Lisbon,  with  a  dispatch  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  Portugal,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  leaned  himself 
to  the  Corsican  scheme,  but  that  if  the  home  government 
disliked  it,  he  would  be  prepared  to  send  in  April  or  May  an 
expedition  of  10,000  men  to  operate  against  Suchet^  The 
letter  from  London  reached  Wdlington  first,  about  March  20th  ^ 
and  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  him,  as  he  saw  that  the  Cabinet 
intended  to  prulubit  the  Italian  diversion,  and  w  ished  tu  dncct 
Bentinek's  men  towards  Spain.  He  wrote  to  London  and  to 
Palermo,  to  state  that  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Catalonia 
seemed  to  him  '  the  most  essential  object.'  It  should  be  aimed 
at  Barcelona  or  Tarragona :  it  might  not  succeed  so  far  as  its 
inunediate  object  was  concerned,  but  it  would  have  the  infaUible 
result  of  forcing  Suchet  to  come  up  with  all  his  available  forces 
from  Valencia,  and  would  prevent  him  from  interfering  in  the 

Liverpool  to  Bentimdc,  Maich  4.   WeUingtoni's  Supplementarn  iH»> 

patches,  vii.  p.  300. 

*  Liverpool  to  Wellington,  IVInrch  5,  ibid.,  \>.  ;JOl. 

*  Bentinck  to  Wellington,  I  t  l>niary  2iJ,  ibid.,  i>.  290. 

*  The  answer  to  Lord  Liverpool  went  off  on  March  liU,  that  tu  Bentinck 
on  March  24th. 
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affain  of  western  and  central  Spain  during  the  next  campaign. 
Ten  thousand  men,  even  with  such  aid  as  Lacy  and  tlie  Catalan 
army  might  give»  were  probably  insufficient  to  deal  with  a  place 

of  such  strength  as  Barcelona  ;  but  Tarragona,  which  was 
weakly  garrisoned,  might  well  be  taken.  Even  if  it  were  not, 
a  great  point  would  be  gained  in  opening  up  coniniunication 
with  the  Catalans,  and  throwing  all  the  affairs  of  the  French 
in  eastern  Spain  into  confusion,  Bentinck  was  ad\iscd  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  land  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  not  in  Valencia : 
an  attack  on  Catalonia  would  draw  Suchet  out  of  Valencia, 
which  would  then  fall  of  its  own  accord.  Wellington  added, 
writing  to  Lord  liverpool  only,  not  to  Bentinck,  that  he  did 
not  see  how  any  appreciable  aid  could  be  got  from  the  Cadis 
garrison,  or  those  of  Taiifa  or  Cartagena^:  the  British  regi- 
ments there  had  been  cut  down  to  a  necessary  minimum,  but 
there  were  1,400  Portuguese  and  two  foreign  regim^ts,  of 
whom  some  might  possibly  be  spared.  The  government  must 
give  liini  a  dr finite  order  to  detach  sueh  and  such  battalions, 
and  it  should  be  done — the  res|x»nsil>iiity  being  their  own.  Lord 
Frederick  Bentinek  arrived  from  Palermo  at  Badajoz  just  after 
that  place  fell :  Wellington  charged  him  with  additional  advices 
for  his  brother,  to  the  effect  that  he  would  send  him  a  siege- 
train  and  officers  and  gunners  to  work  it,  which  might  serve 
to  batter  Tarragona,  if  that  proved  possible.  Though  he  could 
himself  spare  no  British  troops,  the  Spanish  Regency  should 
be  urged  to  lend,  for  an  expedition  to  Catalonia,  two  divisions, 
one  under  Roche  at  Alicante,  the  other  under  Whittingham  in 
Majorca,  which  consisted  each  of  6^000  men  recently  entrusted 
for  training  to  those  British  officers.  Thdr  aid  was  hardly  likely 
to  be  refused,  and  they  had  been  better  trained,  fed,  and  clothed 
of  late  than  ot  her  Spanish  troops.  Wellington  was  not  deceived 
in  this  expectation,  the  Regcney  very  handsomely  offered  to 
place  both  divisions  at  Beutiuck's  disposition  \  and  they 

*  Wliithcr  the  2/67th,  a  company  of  artillery,  and  live  conpntcs  of 
De  Watteville's  S^^n'mct  rcj^ment  had  been  sent,  on  the  Bewi  Of  Blafce*S 
disasters  before  Valem  ia.    Diapaiches,  xiii.  p.  448. 

*  The  best  source  of  mformation  about  these  subsidized  corps  is  the  life 
of  Sir  Ssmfotd  Whitlln^am,  who  railed  and  diKlpUned  one  of  them  in 
MajocGa,  on  the  skeletons  of  the  old  togiments  of  Cotdova,  Buigos,  and 
0th  Gianaderoo  Pcovineiales.  He  had  only  1,000  men  on  Jaaoaiy  1, 1812, 
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turned  out  to  have  swelled  in  numbers  of  late,  owing  to  vigorous 
xeeniiting  of  dispersed  men  from  Blake's  defunct  nvmy.  The 
available  figure  was  far  over  the  6,000  of  which  Wellington 
had  spoken* 

There  seemed,  therefore,  in  May  to  be  every  probability  that 
a  force  of  some  1T,000  men  might  be  available  for  the  descent 
on  Catalonia  which  Wellington  advised:  and  both  Admiral 
Pellew  and  Roche  and  Whittingham  made  active  preparations 

to  be  found  in  perfect  readiness  when  Lord  William  Bentinck 
should  start  off  the  nucleus  of  the  expeditionary  force  from 
Palermo  ^.  Wellington  h;ul  iixvd  Lhc  third  week  in  June  as  the 
date  at  vviiich  the  appearance  of  the  diversion  would  be  most 
effective  ^.  On  June  5th  he  was  able  to  state  that  two  separate 
divisions  of  transports  had  already  been  sent  off  from  Lisbon, 
one  to  Alicante  and  one  to  Majorca,  to  pick  up  the  two  Spanish 
divisions. 

Now,  however,  came  a  deplorable  check  to  the  plan,  which 
only  became  known  to  Wellington  when  he  had  already  com- 
mitted himself  to  his  campaign  against  Marmont.  Bentinck 
could  never  get  out  of  his  head  the  original  idea  of  Italian 
conquest  which  he  had  laid  before  the  Cabinet  in  January. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  had  been  diiaeouragcd  by  the  home 
government,  and  that  he  had  received  very  distinct  instructions 
that  Spain  was  to  be  the  sphei^  of  his  activity,  and  that  he  was 
to  take  Wellington  into  his  councils.  But  Lord  Liverpool's 
dispatch  had  contained  the  unfortunate  phrase  that  ^  unless 
the  project  of  resistance  to  the  French  power  in  Italy  should 
appear  to  rest  upon  much  better  grounds  than  those  of  which 
we  are  at  present  apprised,'  the  diversion  to  Catalonia  was  the 

and  S,tOO  on  FAniuy  SI,  iNit  had  worieed  tiiem  tqgi  to  over  8,000  hjr 
Roche,  who  had  to  work  on  the  cadres  of  Caoaiias,  Alicante,  Chinehllla, 
Voluntiirifis  Aragon,  2nd  of  Murcia,  nnr^  Corona,  had  5,500  men  ready 
on  Mnrc  h  1 ,  and  more  by  May.  Whitttnghani  maintains  that  his  battalions 
always  did  tiicir  duty  far  better  than  other  divisions,  commanded  by 
offioen  with  unhappy  traditions  of  defeat,  and  attributes  the  previous 
misetabie  Ustocy  of  tbe  Muvdan  amy  to  inoapaelty  and  poof  spirit  fa 
high  places. 

*  Henry  Welleslcy  to  Wellington.  Supplementary  Dispatches,  vii.  p.  820. 
'  See  as  evidence  of  eagerness  Whittinghftm's  letter  to  PeUew  of  May  28 
in  the  former's  Memoirs,  p.  161. 
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obvious  course  \*  This  gave  a  discietionaiy  power  to  Bentindc, 
if  he  should  judge  that  evidence  of  discontent  in  Italy  had 
cropped  up  in  unexpected  quantity  and  quality  since  Mardi.  It 
does  not  appear,  to  the  unprejudiced  observer,  that  such 

evidence  was  forthcoming  in  May.  But  Bt  nlitick,  witii  iiis 
original  piejuciicc  iu  favour  of  a  descent  on  Italy  running  in  his 
brain,  chose  to  take  certain  secret  eorrespoadcncc  rcrcived  from 
the  Austrian  general  Nugent,  and  other  sources,  as  justilieation 
for  holding  back  from  the  immediate  action  in  eastern  Spain, 
on  which  Wellington  had  been  led  to  rely.  No  troops  sailed 
from  Palermo  or  Messina  till  the  v»y  end  of  June,  and  then  the 
numbers  sent  were  much  less  than  had  been  promised,  and 
the  directions  given  to  Maitland,  the  general  entrusted  with  the 
command*  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  ^  The  underlying 
fact  would  appear  to  be  that,  since  Iforch,  Bentinck  had  begun 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  feared 
to  send  away  British  troops  far  alield  as  Spain.  That 
notorious  princess  and  her  incapable  spouse  had  been  deprived 
in  tlic  preceding  autumn  of  their  ancient  status  as  absolute 
sovereigns,  and  a  Sicilian  constitution  and  parhanient,  some- 
what on  the  British  model,  had  been  called  into  being.  For 
some  time  it  had  been  supposed  that  Caroline,  though  incensed, 
was  powerless  to  do  harm,  and  the  native  Sicilians  were  un« 
doubtedly  gratified  by  the  change.  But  Bentinck  jwesently 
detected  traces  of  a  conspiracy  fostered  by  the  Queen  among 
the  Italian  and  mercenary  troops  employed  by  the  Sicilian 
government :  and,  what  was  more  surprising,  it  was  suspected 
(and  proved  later  on)  that  the  court  iiad  actually  opened  up 
negotiations  with  Napoleon  and  ev  cu  with  Murat,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  English  from  Sicily  at  all  costs      In  view  of  the 

*  Liverpool  to  Bentinck,  4th  ^farch,  quoted  above. 

"  See  Wellington  to  Lord  \\ .  Bentinck  in  DLsiJutchcs,  ix.  pp.  60-1. 

*  Tliat  veritable  '  btorniy  petrel  of  politics,'  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  was 
paNiqg  through  Sicily  in  May,  and  Beeros  to  have  aeted  a  miadueTous  psit 
in  visiting  the  Queen,  and  aOowing  her  to  wtt  before  him  all  her  grierBiioet 
against  Bentinck,  and  the  *  Jaoobia  Parliament '  that  he  was  letting  up. 
She  told  Wilson  that  Bentinck  *  went  to  jails  and  took  evidence  of  miserable 
wretclios.  actual  malefactors  or  susppfts,  inducing  them  to  siiy  what  he 
wished  for  his  plans,  and  acting  v.iliu)ut  any  substantiating  fact.s.'  As 
to  tlie  army  Wilson  gathered  that  '  tlie  Neapolitan  soldiery  iiate  us  to 
a  man,  the  Getmani  would  adhate  to  i]a»  tlie  native  »*«i'U«»  at  least  aot 
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fact  that  there  were  8,000  Italian  and  foreign  troops  of  doubtful 
dbposltion  quartered  in  Sicily,  Bentinck  was  seized  with 
qualms  at  the  idea  of  sending  away  a  large  expedition,  mainly 

composed  of  British  regiments.  In  the  end  he  compromised,  by 
detaching  only  three  British  and  two  German  Legion  l>attalions, 
along  with  a  miscellaneoub  eullection  of  fractions  of  several 
foreign  corps,  making  7,000  men  in  ali^.  They  f>nly  arrived 
off  the  coast  of  Catalonia  on  July  81st,  and  Maitland's  freedom 
of  operations  was  hampered  by  instructions  to  the  effect  that 
*  the  division  of  the  Sicilian  army  detached  has  for  its  first 
object  the  safety  of  Sicily;  its  employment  on  the  Spanish 
coast  is  temporary.*  He  was  told  that  he  was  liable  to  be 
withdrawn  at  any  moment,  if  complications  arose  in  Sicily  or 
Italy,  and  was  not  to  consider  himself  4  permanent  part  of  the 
British  army  in  Spain.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  Bentindc 
had  given  these  orders,  the  home  government  had  told  WeUing- 
ton  to  regard  the  ex|>editionary  force  as  placed  at  his  disposaJ, 
and  authorized  him  to  send  direetions  to  it. 

All  tills  worked  out  less  unhappily  than  might  have  been 
expected ;  for  though  Wellington  got  little  practical  military 
help  from  the  Sicilian  corps,  and  though  Maitland's  operations 
were  most  disappointing  and  started  far  too  late,  yet  the  know- 
ledge that  great  transport  squadrons  were  at  Alicante  and 
Majorca^  and  the  rumour  that  a  large  force  was  coming  from 
Sicily,  most  certainly  kept  Sucfaet  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and 
prerented  him  ttom  helping  Soult  or  King  Joseph.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  from  his  correspondence  *  that  in  the  earliest 
days  of  July  he  was  anxiously  watching  the  ships  at  Alieante, 
and  I  xpecting  a  descent  either  on  Valencia  or  on  Catalonia, 
though  Maitland  was  yet  far  away,  and  did  not  appear  off 

act  agninst  us.*  But  there  were  only  2,000  Sicilians  and  1,900  Germans, 
and  8,000  Neapolitans  and  other  Italians,  eminently  untrustworthy.  [So 
untrustworthy  were  they,  indeed,  that  the  Italian  corjjs  sent  to  Spain  in  the 
autumn  deserted  by  hundreds  to  the  1*  rench.]  Sec  Wilson's  PrivaU  Diary, 
181^15,  pp.  85-68. 
*  For  details,  see  table  In  Appendix  no.  XIII. 

■  Sachet's  correspondence  (in  the  Archives  of  the  French  War  Ministry) 
begins  to  be  anxious  from  July  C  onward.  On  that  date  he  hears  that  ships 
are  at  Alieante  to  take  Roche  on  board,  who  is  to  join  :i  very  large  English 
force,  and  15,000  (!)  men  from  Majorca.  On  July  llith  he  hean»  that 
Maitland  is  to  iiave  17,000  men,  though  only  8,000  British  regulars. 
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Palamos  till  July  81.  The  fear  ol  the  descent  was  an  admirable 
help  to  Wellington — perhaps  more  useful  than  its  actual 
appearance  at  an  eaiiy  dato  might  have  been,  since  the  expe- 
ditionary troops  were  decidedly  less  in  numbers  than  WdHngton 
had  hoped  or  Suchet  had  feared.  At  the  same  time  the 
news  that  the  Sicilian  force  had  not  sailed,  and  perhaps  might 
never  appear,  reached  Salamanca  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  of  the  campaign,  and  filled  Wellington  with  fears 
that  the  Army  of  Yulciicia  might  aire  ady  be  detaching  troops 
against  him,  while  he  had  calculated  upon  its  being  entirely 
distracted  by  the  projected  denu>nstration  ^.  The  news  that 
Maitland  had  sailed  at  last,  only  came  to  hand  some  time 
after  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  won,  when  the  whole 
position  in  Spain  had  assumed  a  new  and  more  satisfactory 
aspect. 

Such  were  the  subsidiary  schemes  with  which  WeUington 
supported  his  main  design  of  a  direct  advance  agamst  Har- 
mont^s  army.  Some  of  them  worked  wdl— Hill,  Home 
PoDham.  and  Mendizabal  did  alL  and  more  than  all,  that  had 
been  expected  of  them,  in  the  way  of  contahiing  large  French 
forces.  Others  accomplished  all  that  could  in  reason  have 
been  hoped — such  was  the  case  witii  Silveira  and  Baliasteros. 
Others  fell  far  below  the  amount  of  usl  fulness  that  had  been 
reckoned  upon--}>oth  the  Galician  arm\  and  the  Sicilian  army 
proved  most  disappointing  in  the  timing  of  their  movements 
and  the  sum  of  their  achievements.  But  on  the  whole  the 
plan  worked — the  French  generals  in  all  parts  of  Spain  were 
distracted,  and  Marmont  got  little  help  from  without* 

It  is  oertain  that,  at  the  moment  of  Welltngton's  starting  on 
his  offensive  campaign,  the  thing  that  gave  him  most  trouble 
and  anxiety  was  not  the  timing  or  eflBcacy  of  the  various  diver- 

'  WeUington  to  Lord  Bathtmt,  July  14 :  *  I  have  this  day  received 
a  letter  from  Lord  W.  BentiDck  of  the  9th  of  June,  from  whidi  I  nm 
conccrnpfl  to  observe  that  his  Ix)rdship  does  not  intend  to  carry  into 
execution  the  operation  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Pcninsuhi,  until  he  shall 
have  tried  the  success  of  another  plan  ou  the  coast  of  Italy,  i  am  appre- 
henitve  that  fUs  determination  may  bring  upon  us  addltfoiwl  imeei  of  the 
Annyof  Afsgqn:  Initl  ttillbCfpetliatlsliaUbeable  tofetainat  thedoee 
of  this  campsigQ  the  aoqulrtlionB  made  at  Iti  oonmeaeemcnt.*  DiMpaUha^ 
ix.  p.  S8S. 
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sions  that  he  had  planned,  but  a  pfuiely  financial  piroblem.  It 
was  now  a  matter  of  yean  since  the  money  due  lor  the  pay  and 
maintenance  of  the  army  had  been  ooming  In  with  temble 
unpunctuality.  Officers  and  men  had  grown  to  regard  it  as 
normal  that  their  pay  should  be  four  or  six  months  in  arrears  t 
the  muleteers  and  camp  followers  were  in  even  worse  case. 
And  the  orders  for  payment  {lales  as  they  were  called)  issued 
by  the  commissariat  to  the  pcasuntry,  were  so  tardily  settled 
in  cash,  that  the  recipients  would  often  sell  them  for  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  their  face  value  to  speculators  in  Lisbon,  who  could 
afford  to  wait  many  months  for  the  money. 

This  state  of  things  was  deplorable  :  but  it  did  not  proceed, 
as  Napier  usually  hints,  and  as  Wellington  himself  seems  some- 
times to  have  felt,  from  perversity  on  the  part  c»f  the  home 
government.  It  was  not  the  case  that  there  was  gold  or  silver 
in  London,  and  that  the  ministeis  did  not  send  it  with  sufficient 
promptness.  No  one  can  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that 
Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Perceval,  the  Marquess  of  Wdlesley,  or 
Lord  Castlereagh,  did  not  understand  that  the  Army  of  Portugal 
must  have  cash,  or  it  would  lose  that  mobility  which  was  its 
great  strength.  Still  loss  would  they  wittingly  t.turve  it,  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  mimstry  were  bound  up  with  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  war. 

But  the  years  1811-12,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  last  volume  of  this  work,  were  those  of  the  greatest  stringency 
in  the  cash-marlcet  of  Great  Britain.  The  countiy  was  abso- 
lutely drained  dry  of  metallic  currency  In  the  precious  metals : 
no  silver  had  been  coined  at  the  Hint  smoe  the  Revolutionary 
war  b^an :  no  guineas  since  1798.  England  was  transacting 
all  her  internal  business  on  bank-notes,  and  gold  was  a  rare 
commodity,  only  to  be  got  by  high  prices  and  much  searching. 
This  was  the  time  when  the  Jews  of  Portsmouth  used  to  board 
every  home-coming  transport,  to  offer  convalescents  or  sailors 
27*.,  or  even  more,  in  paper  for  every  guinea  that  they  had  on 
them.  The  Spanish  dollar,  though  weighing  much  less  than  an 
English  five-shiUiug  piece  (when  that  valuable  antiquity  could 
be  found    readily  passed  for  six  shillings  in  paper.  And  even 

*  No  lilver  crowns  had  been  ooioedainGe  1700  at  the  BUnt.  Theywei^ied 
468  grains:  the  Spanish  dollar  only  415  grains. 
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this  coin  could  not  now  be  got  so  easily  as  in  1809  or  1810, 
for  the  growing  state  of  disturbcmce  in  the  Spanish-American 
colonies  was  beginning  to  affect  the  annual  import  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  the  main  sonioe  from  which  bullion  for  Europe  was 
procured.  To  buy  doOais  at  Cadis  with  bilk  on  London  was 
becoming  a  much  more  difficult  business.  In  May  1812  a  special 
complication  was  introduced — ^Lord  William  Bentinck  wishing 
to  provide  Spanish  coin  for  the  expedition  which  \vas  about  to 
sail  for  Catalonia,  sent  a<?ents  to  Gibraltar,  wlio  bought  with 
Sicilian  j^old  all  the  dollars  that  they  could  procure,  giving  a 
reckless  price  for  them,  equivalent  to  over  six  shillings  a  doiiar, 
and  competing  with  Wellington's  regular  rorrcspondcnts  who 
were  at  the  same  moment  offering^only  5«.  4d.  or  5^.  Gd.  for  the 
coin.  Of  course  the  higher  oft&t  secured  the  cash,  and  Wellington 
made  bitter  complaints  that  the  market  had  been  spoilt,  and 
that  he  suddenly  found  himself  shut  out  from  a  supply  on 
which  he  had  hitherto  reckoned  with  security  ^  But  the 
competition  was  only  transient,  though  very  tiresome  at 
a  moment  when  silver  coin  was  specially  wanted  for  payments 
in  Leon.  For,  as  Wellington  reniarktd,  the  people  about 
Salamanca  had  never  seen  the  British  army  i>e£orc,  and  would 
be  wanting  to  do  business  on  a  prompt  cash  basis,  not  b^ng 
accustomed  to  credit,  as  were  the  Portuguese. 

The  army  started  upon  the  campaign  with  a  military  chest 
in  the  most  deplorable  state  of  depletion.  *  We  are  absolutely 
bankrupt,'  wrote  Wellington,  *  the  troops  are  now  five  months 
in  arrears  instead  of  one  month  in  advance.  The  staff  have 
not  been  i>aid  since  j^ebruaiy ;  the  muleteers  not  since  June 
1811 1  and  we  are  in  debt  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  I  am 
obliged  to  take  money  sent  me  by  my  brother  [Henry  Wellesley, 
British  Minister  at  Cadiz]  for  the  Spaniards,  in  t>rdcr  to  give 
my  own  troops  a  fortnight's  pay,  who  are  really  suffering  for 
want  of  money  Some  weeks  before  this  last  complaint 
Wellington  had  sounded  an  even  louder  note  of  alarm.  *  We 
owe  not  less  than  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Portuguese  troops 
and  establishments  are  likewise  in  the  greatest  distress,  and 

^  See  WdlingtoD  to  Lend  Bathuxat.  Di^patdut,  vii.  p.  870. 
*  Ibid.,  vii.  p.  819. 
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it  is  my  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  Marshal  Beresford,  that  wc 
must  disband  part  of  that  army,  unless  I  can  increase  the 
monthly  payments  of  the  subsidy.  The  Commissary-General 
has  this  day  informed  me  that  he  is  very  apprehensive  that  he 
will  not  be  able  to  make  good  his  engagements  for  the  payment 
lor  the  meat  for  the  troops.  If  we  are  obliged  to  stop  that 
payment,  your  Lordship  may  as  well  prepare  to  recall  the  arrny^ 
for  it  will  be  impossible  to  carry  up  salt  meat  (as  well  as  bread) 
to  the  troops  from  the  sea-coast.  ...  It  is  not  improbable  that 
we  may  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  compara- 
tive W(  aknoss  in  this  campaign  fov  sheer  want  of  money  One 
almost  feels  that  Wellington  is  here  painting  the  position  of 
the  army  in  the  blackest  possible  colours,  in  order  to  bring 
pressure  on  his  correspondent  at  home.  But  this  dismal 
picture  was  certainly  reflected  in  the  language  of  his  staff  at  the 
time :  a  letter  from  his  aide-de-camp,  Colin  Campbell,  speaks 
(on  May  80)  of  the  depleted  state  of  the  military  chest  being 
a  possible  curb  to  the  campaign:  *Loid  W.  cannot  take 
supplies  with  him  to  enable  him  to  do  more  than  demon- 
strate towards  Yalladolid,  when  so  good  an  opportunity 
offers,  and  an  inconsiderable  addition  would  suffice*  The 
harvest  is  ripening,  the  country  round  Salamanca  is  full 
of  all  requisite  supplies,  but  they  are  not  procurable  without 
cash 

Yet  it  is  iiard  to  be  over-ccnsorions  of  the  home  government. 
They  were  in  the  most  bitter  straits  for  money.  Gold  and 
silver  were  simply  not  to  be  got  in  the  quantities  that 
Wellington  required.  The  amount  actually  sent  was  very  large : 
it  would  have  been  larger  if  economic  conditions  had  not  been 
desperate.  The  rupture  with  the  United  States  of  America 
which  took  place  in  June  (fortunately  too  late  to  serve 
Napoleon's  puipose),  had  just  added  a  new  source  of  anxiety 
to  the  troubles  of  the  Cabinet :  both  money  and  men  were  now 
wanted  for  Canada.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Lord 
Bathurst  wrote,  in  the  middle  of  the  Salamanca  campaign,  that 
'£100,000  in  cash,  chiefly  gold,  had  been  sent  off,'  and  that 

'  Wellington  to  Lord  Liverpool,  April  22.  Suppteinefataru  IHtpaiehe9,v^, 

p.  81 H. 

*  Cainpbcli  to  Slmwe.  Suppktncntury  DiupcUches,  vii.  p.  362. 
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*I  wish  to  God  we  could  assist  you  more  In  money/  he  was 
writing  quite  honestly,  and  amid  most  adverse  financial  ciicum» 
stances.  Great  Britain  was  at  the  most  exhausting  point  of  hei 
long  struggle  with  Napoleon.  The  Russian  war  had  begun-* 
but  there  was  no  sign  as  yet  that  it  was  to  be  the  ruin  of  the 
Emperor:  his  armies  seemed  to  be  penetrating  towards  Moscow 
in  the  old  triumphant  style  :  many  politicians  spoke  of  a 
humiliating  peace  dictated  to  Czar  Alexander  in  the  autumn 
as  the  probable  end  of  the  campaign,  and  speculated  on 
Napolcorrs  appearance  at  Madrid  in  1813  as  a  possible  event. 
Wheat  had  risen  in  this  spring  to  130«.  the  quarter.  The  out- 
break of  the  long-threatened  but  long-averted  American  war 
looked  like  the  last  blow  that  was  to  break  down  the  British 
£mpire.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  national  credit  was  low  in 
June  1812.  There  was  nothing  to  revive  it  till  Wellington's 
Salamanca  triumph  in  July :  nor  did  any  one  understand  that 
Napoleon's  star  had  passed  its  zenith,  till  the  news  of  the 
disasters  of  the  Moscow  retreat  began  to  drift  westward  in 
November  and  December. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  financial  outlook  was  gloomy,  the  actual 
military  situation  was  more  promising  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  Well  aware,  from  intercrpted  dispatches,  of  the 
quarrels  of  his  adversaries,  and  perfectly  informed  as  to  their 
numbers  and  their  cantonments,  WeUington  considered  with 
justice  that  he  had  such  a  game  in  his  hands  as  he  had  never 
before  had  set  before  him.  On  June  18th  he  crossed  the  Agueda 
with  his  army  in  three  parallel  columns.  The  left  was  under 
charge  of  Picton»  and  consisted  of  the  8rd  Bivisioii,  Pack's 
and  Bradford's  Portuguese,  and  I^e  Marchant's  brigade  of 
heavy  dragoons.  The  centre,  which  Beresford  conducted,  was 
composed  of  the  Light,  4th,  and  5th  Divisions.  It  was  preceded 
by  Altcn's  German  hussars,  and  accompanied  by  Bock's 
dragoons.  The  right  t  oluTim,  under  Graliani,  had  the  1st,  6th, 
and  7th  Divisions,  with  a  regiment  of  Anson's  horse  for  purposes 
of  exploration.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  both  Picton  and  Graham 
were  destined  to  remain  only  a  few  weeks  with  the  army  :  the 
former  had  taken  the  field  ere  his  Badajoz  wound  was  properly 
healed  :  it  broke  open  ngnin,  he  fell  into  a  high  fever,  and  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  rear.  WeUington's  brother-in-law,  Pakenham, 
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ook  over  charge  of  the  8rd  Division  on  June  28th.  Gfaham 
ad  been  suffering  for  some  months  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes, 
#hich  the  physicians  told  him  might  at  any  time  grow  worse 
and  threaten  his  sight.  He  pewiisted  on  staying  with  the  aiiny 
till  the  last  possible  moment,  but  became  more  blind  each  day, 
and  was  compelled  to  throw  up  his  command  on  July  6th  and 
to  return  to  England  for  skilled  medical  advice.  Thus,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  Salamanca  campaign,  Wellington  was 
working  without  his  best-trusted  lieutenants — Craufuid  was 
dead,  both  Picton  and  Graham  invatided.  In  consequence  of 
GraiiamVi  departure  a  very  difficult  point  was  raised.  If  some 
illness  or  wound  should  disable  the  Conunander-in-Cliief,  to 
whom  would  the  charge  of  operations  fall  ^  ?  Wellington  con- 
sidered that  Beresford  was  entitled  to  expect  the  succession, 
and  deprecated  the  sending  out  of  some  senior  officer  from 
England  with  a  commission  to  act  as  second  in  command.  He 
observed  that  no  one  coming  fresh  from  home  would  have  a  real 
grasp  of  the  coti  Utions  of  the  war:  that  he  would  probably 
start  with  n  priori  views,  and  have  to  unlearn  them  in  a  time 
of  imminent  danger.  Moreover,  a  second-in-command  was, 
when  his  superior  was  in  good  health,  either  an  unnecessary 
person  or  else  a  tiresome  one,  if  he  presumed  on  his  position 
to  offer  advice  or  remonstrances.  Fortunately  the  question 
remained  a  wholly  academic  one,  since  Wellington's  iion 
physique,  and  unbroken  luck  when  bullets  were  flying,  never 
failed  him.   An  understudy  turned  out  to  be  superfluous. 

The  three  columns  of  the  allied  army  advanced  on  a  very 
narrow  front  of  not  more  than  ten  miles,  though  the  cavalry 
spread  out  considerably  to  the  Hanks.  On  the  13th  the  coluniiis 
bivouacked  on  the  Guadapero  river,  in  front  of  Ciudad  Rodrigt>, 
between  Saiiti  Espiritus  and  Tenebron.  On  the  1  l-th  they 
advanced  four  leaj^cs  to  the  llucbra,  and  camped  on  each  side 
of  San  Mufioz,  with  head-quarters  at  Cabrillas.  On  the  15th  a 
rather  longer  maich  took  them  to  Matilla  and  Cayos.  Nothing 
had  yet  been  seen  of  any  enemy.  It  was  only  on  the  ICtth,  in 
the  morning*  that  the  advanced  cavalry  of  the  centre  colunm, 
after  crossing  the  Valmusa  river,  came  into  contact  with  two 
squadrons  of  French  eluumirSf  not  more  than  two  leagues 
*  WdMngton  to  Bathniat.  DkpttdUt^  be.  p.  277. 
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outside  of  Salamanca.  These  outposts  gave  way  when  pushed, 
and  retired  across  the  Tormes.  The  British  army  bivouacked 
in  sight  of  Salamanca  that  m^it,  and  reoeiTed  the  information 
that  fifarmont  had  already  evacuated  the  city,  save  for  a  garrison 
left  in  its  three  new  forts  ^ 

The  Army  of  Portugal  had  been  caught,  just  as  Wellington 
had  hoped,  in  a  condition  of  wide  dispersion.  It  was  not  that 
Marmont  did  not  expect  the  attack,  but  that,  till  the  day 
when  it  should  be  actually  delivered,  he  dared  not  concentrate, 
because  of  his  want  of  magazines  and  tiie  paucity  of  transport. 
He  had  resolved  that  he  must  be  content  to  abandon  all  the 
land  west  of  Salamanca,  in  order  that  his  point  of  concentration 
should  be  out  of  reach  of  his  enemy's  first  stroke.  It  was  fixed 
at  Bleinas  and  Fuents_SaiifiP>  twenty  miles  north  of  Salamanca 
on  the  road  to  Toro.  On  the  morning  of  the  llitht  when  the 
news  that  Wellington  was  over  the  Agueda  first  reached  him, 
the  Marshal  issued  orders  to  all  his  divisions  to  march  on  this 
point,  not  even  excepting  that  of  Bonnet  in  the  Asturias.  For, 
despite  of  the  Em  | xTor's  wish  to  keep  a  hold  upon  that  province, 
Marmont  held,  and  rightly,  that  it  was  more  important  to  place 
in  front  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  every  possible  bayonet,  and 
he  could  not  spare  a  solid  division  of  6,500  men.  Unfortunately 
for  him,  howe\  er,  it  was  clear  that  Bonnet  could  not  arrive  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  days.  The  other  seven  divisions  were  concen- 
trated by  the  fifth  night  from  the  giving  of  the  alarm  \  They 
formed  a  mass  of  86,000  infantry*  with  80  guns,  but  only  2,800 
horse.  This  total  does  not  indude  either  Bonnet,  nor  three 
battalions  of  Thomidres's  division  left  to  hold  Astorga,  nor 
small  garrisons  placed  in  Toro,  Zamora,  the  Salamanca  forts, 

*  The  itfn  r;iry  of  this  march  in  detail  tnuy  be  found  in  the  excellent 
Diary  of  'i  tJinkinson  of  the  16th  Light  Dragoons. 

"  Foy,  who  had  been  drawn  away  from  the  Tagus  after  the  affair  at 
AlmarftB,  bad  to  maidk  from  Avila,  Qaittel  fkvim  Feilaimnda,  Fercy  from 
VaUadolid,  Samit  fkom  Toro,  Bfauenne  and  Biennier  had  been  at  Sala- 
manoa,  Tbomidres  came  from  Zamota.  Beyer's  dragoons  were  at  Toro  and 
Benavcnte,  Curto's  light  cavalry  division  had  been  with  Maucunc  and 
Breniiicr  at  Salamanca.  VaUadolid,  A\ila,  and  Benavcnte  were  the  most 
distant  points  :  but  the  troops  from  them  were  all  up  by  the  19th.  Nor 
was  it  possible  for  Weliiugtou  to  interfere  with  the  concentration,  though 
powiUy  be  might  have  focoed  Foy  tram  Avila  to  inske  a  d^touTt  if  he  bad 
foDowed  Uumont  very  dose* 
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and  certain  other  posts  farther  cast  Nor  docs  it  take  account 
of  a  depot  of  3,000  nien»  including  many  dismounted  dragoons, 
at  Valladolid.  The  total  of  the  field  army,  including  artilleiy, 
sappers,  &c.,  was  about  40,000  of  all  arms. 

This  force  was  distinctly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
Anglo-Portuguese,  who,  without  counting  thxee  infantry 
battalions  on  their  way  to  the  front  from  Lisbon,  or  D'Urban's 
Portuguese  horse  on  the  side  of  Zamora«  had  some  40,000 
infantiy  in  line>  and  9,500  excellent  cavalry,  in  which  aim 
Wellington,  for  the  first  time  in  his  Ufe^  had  a  slight  advantage 
over  the  enemy.  Carlos  de  Espafia  was  also  approaching,  with 
the  8,000  Spanish  infantry  that  were  available  after  the  garrison 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  had  been  completed,  and  in  all  the  allied 
army  must  have  had  48,000  men  at  the  front  ^.  The  balance 
of  numbers,  of  which  each  general  was  pretty  well  informed, 
was  such  as  to  make  both  sides  careful— Marmont  was  8,000 
men  short  of  his  adversary's  power,  and  was  particularly 
depressed  by  the  knowledge  of  his  inferiority  in  cavalry,  an 
arm  on  which  the  French  had  hitherto  relied  with  confidence. 
But  the  horse  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  had  never  recovered 
from  the  consequences  of  Mass^na's  retreat  in  the  last  spring, 
and  all  the  regiments  were  veiy  weak :  while  Wellington  was 
at  last  profiting  from  the  liberal  way  in  which  the  home  govern- 
ment had  reinforced  his  mounted  arm  during  the  autumn  of 
Igll.  He  had  ten  British  regiments  with  him,  whereas  at 
Fueiitcs  dc  Onoro  he  had  owned  but  four. 

On  the  other  hand  Wclhngton,  among  his  48,000  men,  had 
only  28,000  British  ;  there  were  17,000  Portuguese  and  8,000 
Spaniards  with  him,  and  exeelltnt  thoufrh  the  conduct  of  the 
former  had  been  during  the  late  campaign,  it  would  be  hypocrisy 
to  pretend  that  their  commander  could  rely  upon  them  under 
all  circumstances,  as  he  would  have  done  upon  a  corresponding 
number  of  British  infantry.  He  was  ready  to  give  battle,  but 
it  must  be  a  battle  under  favourable  conditions.  Marmont 
felt  much  the  same :  it  was  necessary  to  beat  Wellington  if  the 
French  domination  in  Spain  was  to  be  preserved.  But  it  would 

'  Nor  do  \vc  reckon  the  regiment  of  Samites  division  (130th)  permanently 
detached  at  Stmtander. 
'  See  tables  of  the  anniee  of  both  rides  hi  the  Appendhc  no.  IX. 
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be  rash  to  attack  him  in  one  of  his  fav  ouiite  defensive  positions  : 
there  must  be  no  more  Bussacos.  And  every  available  man 
must  be  gathered  in,  before  a  general  action  was  risked.  The 
only  justification  for  instant  battle  would  be  the  unlikely  chance 
of  catching  the  Anglo-Portuguese  array  in  a  state  of  dispersion 
or  some  other  unlucky  posture — and  Wellington's  known 
caution  did  not  make  such  a  chance  very  probable. 

Marmont's  main  purpose,  indeed,  was  to  hotd  WeUington 
*  contained'  till  he  should  have  succeeded  in  hringing  up 
Bonnet,  and  also  reinforcements  from  the  Armies  of  the  North 
and  Centre — ^if  not  even  from  some  distant  foroes.  On  Bonnet's 
eventual  arrival  he  could  rely—but  not  on  any  fixed  date  for 
his  appearance,  for  it  was  diflRcult  to  get  orders  promptly  to 
the  Asturias,  and  there  might  be  luauy  uaforeseen  delays  in 
their  execution.  But  Marmont  was  also  counting  on  aid  from 
Caffarelli,  which  wouki  [)resumably  reach  him  even  before 
Bonnet  appeared.  In  expectation  of  Well m futon's  advance,  he 
had  written  to  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of  the  North  on 
May  24th  and  30th,  and  again  on  June  5th,  asking  for  assurances 
of  help^  and  reminding  his  colleague  of  the  Emperor's  directions. 
The  answers  received  were,  on  the  whole,  satisfoctoiy :  the  last 
of  them,  dated  at  Vittoria  on  June  14th,  said  that  the  disposable 
field-force  was  8,000  men,  including  a  brigade  of  light  cavalry 
and  22  guns.  They  should  march  from  Vittoria  as  soon  as  some 
troops  of  Abba's  division  arrived  from  Pampeluna  to  replace 
them,  and  they  should  be  echeloned  along  the  high-road  from 
Burgos  to  \'alla(K)iid  ic<id}  tu  move  up  when  calk  d  u^nn  ^.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  on  this  date  Caffarelli  was  answering 
a  hypothetical  inquiry  as  to  his  exact  power  to  help,  not 
a  definite  demand  for  men,  since  Wellington  had  only  crossed 
the  Agueda  on  the  previous  day,  and  nothing  was  known  at 
Vittoria  of  his  actual  start.  But  the  dispatch  was  encouraging, 
as  it  seemed  to  show  a  good  spirit,  and  named  the  exact  force 
available,  and  the  route  that  it  would  take.  Marmont  received 
it  upon  the  10th,  just  as  he  had  completed  his  own  concentration 
at  Fuente  Sauco.  It  seemed  to  justify  him  in  believing  that 
before  July  1  he  would  have  8,000  men  from  Caffarelli  at 

'  See  Cuffarclli  to  Marmont  of  June  10  and  June  14th  in  Marniout's 
Mimoires,  iv.  pp.  408-10. 
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his  dispofiitioD,  induding,  what  was  specially  valuable,  1,000 

horse. 

The  dispatches  from  King  Joseph  and  Jourdan  were  less 
satisfactory.  At  this  moment  th*  v  were  in  a  state  of  hesitation 
caused  by  contradictory  intelligence.  *  Your  letter  of  June  tith,* 
wrote  Jourdan  to  Marmont,  *says  that  WelUngton  will  soon  fall 
upon  you.  But  we  have  similar  letters  from  Soult,  declaring 
that  the  blow  is  to  be  delivered  against  him  :  he  encloses  two 
notes  of  June  2nd  and  5th  from  General  Daricau  in  Estrema- 
dura,  declaring  that  00,000  <^  the  allies  are  just  about  to  begin 
an  invasion  of  Andalusia.  We  are  too  far  off  from  the  scene  of 
operations  to  determine  whether  it  is  you  or  the  Duke  of 
Balmatia  who  is  deceived.  We  can  only  tell  you,  meanwhile, 
not  to  be  misled  by  demonstrations,  and  to  be  ready  to  start  off 
three  divisions  to  Soult's  help  without  a  moment's  delay,  if 
Lord  Wellington's  real  objective  is  Andalusia.  Similarly  we 
have  sent  Soult  express  orders  that  he  shall  move  Drouet  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  Tai^us,  if  AV^llini^^ton  has  called  up  Hill 
to  join  him,  and  is  making  the  true  attack  on  you.  Caffarelli  has 
stringent  orders  to  support  you  witl^  what  troops  he  can  collect, 
when  you  are  able  to  tell  him  de^tely  that  you  are  the  person 
threatened,  not  Souit 

It  is  dear  that  the  hallucinations  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia 
were  most  valuable  to  Wellington,  who  had  foreseen  them 
long  ago  by  a  study  of  intercepted  dispatches.  Whatever 
happened,  Soult  could  not  refrain  from  believing  that  he  had 
the  great  rdle  to  play,  and  that  his  Andalusian  viceroyalty  was 
the  centre  of  all  thiu^^s.  AL  tiiis  moment  his  picture  of  Welling- 
ton about  to  move  on  Cordova  with  60,000  men  seems  to  have 
been  ;i  belated  conception  caused  by  Graham  s  march  to 
Eh  us  on  May  20.  He  had  not  yet  realized  that  ten  days 
later  Graham's  corps  had  gone  northward  again,  and  had 
joined  Wellington  on  the  Agueda  about  the  time  that  he  was 
writing  his  alarmist  letters.  There  was  nothing  in  front  of 
him  save  Hill's  18,000  men :  but  he  refused  to  see  the  facts,  and 
deceived  Joseph  and  Jourdan  for  some  days  by  the  definite  and 
authoritative  restatement  of  absolutely  erroneous  intelligenoe. 
Hence  it  was  not  till  Marmont  was  able  to  say,  without  any 
*  Jourdan  to  Bfaimont,  June  14tli,  in  M^moAwv,  Iv.  pp.  411-12. 
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possible  dumce  of  error,  that  WeUington  was  across  the  Agueda, 
and  had  advanced  to  Salamanca  at  the  head  of  at  least  40,000 

men,  that  the  King  and  his  Chief-of-the-Staff  at  last  recognized 
the  true  seat  of  danger.  Long  after  they  had  detected  it,  they 
continued  (as  we  shall  see)  to  receive  prepusteruiis  dispatches 
from  Soult,  still  maintaining  that  they  were  mistaken,  and  still 
discovering  excuses  lor  not  obeying  the  peremptory  orders  that 
they  sent  him. 
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THE  SALAMANCA  FORTS.  TEN  DAYS  OF  MAN<BUVBBS, 

JIJNE  20TH-801B,  1812 

WsiJJNOTON*s  conduct  on  reaching  Salamanca  was  not  that 
which  might  have  been  expected.  When  a  general  has,  by 
a  careful  and  well-arranged  concentration*  collected  all  his  own 
troops  into  one  solid  mass,  and  then  by  a  rapid  advance  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  scattered  cantonments 
of  an  enemy  who  has  no  superiority  to  him  in  numbers,  it  is 
natural  for  him  to  press  his  pursuit  vigorously.  Fur  the  most 
effective  way  of  opening  the  campaign  would  have  been  to  cut 
up  the  two  diyisious  which  Marraont  had  just  led  out  of  Sala- 
manca, or  at  least  to  follow  them  so  closely  that  they  could 
be  brought  to  action  before  all  the  outlying  divisions  had  come 
in.  This  would  certainly  have  been  Napoleon*s  method. 

WeUington»  however,  wanted  to  fight  a  battle  in  one  of  his  | 
favourite  defensive  positions,  and  he  thought  that  he  had  . 
a  means  of  compelling  Marmont  to  attack  him,  by  laying  siege 
to  the  Salamanca  forts.  After  Oudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz, 
no  Fkench  marshal  would  like  to  see  a  third  important  post 
captured  *  under  his  nose.'  The  British  general  judged  that 
Marmont  would  fight  Iiim,  in  order  to  save  his  prestige  and 
his  garrison.  And  since  he  believed  that  Bonnet  would  not 
evacuate  the  Asturias,  and  that  Caffarelli  would  send  help  late, 
if  at  all,  he  lliouylit  that  he  could  count  upon  a  superiority  of 
numbers  which  rendered  victory  certain. 

This  seems  to  be  the  only  rational  way  of  explaining  Welling- 
ton's conduct  on  June  17th.  On  arri\nng  in  front  of  Salamanca 
his  army  made  a  majestic  endrcUs^  movement,  Picton's 
column  crossing  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  of  El  Canto  below  the  \ 
dty,  Beiesford's  and  Graham's  by  those  of  Santa  Sfarta  above  \ 
it.  The  use  of  the  unbroken  town-bridge  was  made  impossible 
by  Marmont's  forts.  The  heads  of  the  two  columns  met  on  the 
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north  side,  and  they  then  moved  three  miles  on,  and  took  up 
a  long  position  helow  the  heights  ot  San  Cristobal,  which  lie 
outside  Salamanca  on  its  northern  and  eastern  front.  These 
formed  the  chosen  defensive  fighting-ground  which  Wellington 

iiad  already  in  his  mind. 

Only  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  and  Ginton^s  infantry  of  the 
6th  Division  turned  into  Salamanca  by  the  Toro  gate,  and 
aetcd  as  Wellington's  escort,  while  he  was  received  by  the 
municipahty  and  made  his  arrangements  for  the  attack  on  the 
forts,  which,  though  they  comm:u>dcd  the  bridgCt  had  no 
outlook  on  the  spacious  aicaded  Plaza  Ifayor,  where  the 
reception  took  place.  It  was  a  lively  scene.  ^  We  were  received 
with  shouts  and  mmw,*  writes  an  eye-witness.  '  The  inhabitants 
were  out  of  their  senses  at  having  got  rid  of  the  French,  and 
nearly  pulled  Lord  Wellington  off  his  horse.  The  ladies  were 
the  most  violent,  many  coming  up  to  him  and  embracing  him. 
He  kept  writing  orders  u})on  his  sabretash,  and  was  interrupted 
three  or  four  times  by  tliem.  What  with  the  joy  of  the  people, 
and  the  feeling  at  conipanying  troops  about,  to  attack  a  fortress, 
it  was  a  half-hour  of  suspense  and  anxiety,  and  a  scene  of  such 
interest  as  I  never  before  witnessed 

Head -quarters  were  established  that  night  in  the  city,  and 
CUnton*s  division  invested  the  forts^  which  looked  fmrmidahle 
enough  to  require  dose  study  before  they  were  attacked.  The 
rest  of  the  army  took  up  its  Invouacs,  with  the  cavaliy  out 
in  front,  and  remained  practically  without  movement  on  the 
ground  now  selected,  for  the  next  two  days,  till  Marmont 
came  to  pay  his  expected  visit. 

The  three  Salamanca  forts  were  built  on  liiijh  ground  in  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  city,  which  overlouks  the  long  Roman 
bridge.  To  make  them  Marmont  had  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
the  old  University  quarter  of  the  place,  levelling  the  majority 
of  the  colleges — for  Salamanca,  till  1808,  had  been  a  university 
of  the  English  rather  than  the  usual  continental  type,  and  had 
owned  a  score  of  such  institutions.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  on 
the  slopes  had  been  pulled  down,  leaving  a  wide  open  glacis 
round  three  massive  convents,  which  had  been  transformed  into 
places  of  strength.  San  Vincente  occupied  the  crest  of  the  knoll 

^  TomkinaoD*!  Diary,  p.  162. 
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overlooking  the  river,  and  lay  in  the  extreme  angle  of  the  old 
city  wall,  which  enclosed  it  on  two  sides.  The  smaller  strong- 
holds, San  Cayetano  and  La  Meiced,  were  separated  from  San 
Vinoente  by  a  narrow  but  steep  ravine,  and  lay  dose  tc^ther 
on  another  rising-groimd  of  about  the  same  height.  The  three 
formed  a  triangle  with  crossing  fires,  each  to  a  large  extent 
commanding  the  ground  over  which  the  others  would  have  to 
be  approached.  The  sout  h  and  west  sides  of  San  Vincente  and 
La  Merced  overhung  precipitous  slopes  above  Ll»e  river,  aud 
were  almost  inaccessible.  The  north  Jiides  of  San  Cayetano  and 
San  Vinecntc  were  the  only  fronts  that  looked  promising  for 
attack,  and  in  each  elaborate  preparations  had  been  made  in 
view  of  that  fact.  Mannont  had  originally  intended  to  enclose 
all  three  forts  and  many  buildings  more — such  as  the  Town 
Hospital,  the  convent  of  San  Frandsoo^  and  the  colleges  of 
Ireland  and  Cuenca,  in  an  outer  miennie,  to  serve  as  a  large 
citadel  which  would  contain  several  thousand  men  and  all  his 
magazines.  But  money  and  time  had  failed,  and  on  the  slopes 
below  the  forts,  several  convents  and  colleges,  half  pulled  to 
pieces,  were  still  standing,  and  offered  cover  for  besiegers  at 
a  distance  of  some  250  yards  from  the  works.  The  garrison 
consisted  of  six  llank-eompanies  irom  the  15th,  65th,  82nd,  and 
86th  of  the  line  and  the  17th  Letter,  and  of  a  company  of 
artillery,  under  the  chef  de  bataillon  Due  iu  ruin  of  the  65th.  They 
made  up  a  total  of  8Q0  men,  and  had  thirty-six  guns  in  position, 
of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  were  only  light  field-pieces : 
two  gims  (commanding  the  bridge)  were  in  La  Merced,  four  in 
San  Cayetano,  the  remaining  thirty  in  San  Vinoente,  the  most 
formidable  of  the  three. 

Wellington  had  come  prepared  to  besiege  *  three  fortified 
convents*'  and  had  been  sent  a  confused  sketch  of  them  drawn 
by  an  amateur's  hand  ^.  They  turned  out  much  stronger  than 
he  had  been  led  to  expect,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of 
hewn  stone  from  the  demolished  colleges  and  oliiei  l>iiiklin^ 
that  was  available  to  build  them  up.  The  walls  had  been 
doul^lcd  in  tiiickness,  the  windows  stopped,  and  scarps  and 
counterscarps  with  solid  masonry  had  been  thrown  around  them. 
The  roofs  of  the  two  minor  forts  had  been  taken  off,  and  the 

*  Jonei,  SugUt  i.  p.  269. 
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upper  stories  casemated,  by  massive  oak  beams  with  a  thick 
I  coating  of  earth  laid  upon  them.  This  surface  was  so  strong 
I  that  giinst  protected  by  sandbag  embrasuiesy  had  been  mounted 
on  it  at  some  points.  There  was  also  an  ample  provisioii  of 
palisadesy  made  from  strong  oak  and  chestnut  beams.  Alto- 
gether it  was  clear  that  the  works  would- require  a  systematic 
battering,  and  were  not  meie  patehed-up  mediaeval  monasteries, 
as  had  been  expected. 

It  was,  tiierefore,  most  vexatious  to  find  that  the  very  small 
battering-train  which  Weill ii»^toii  liad  brought  with  him  from 
Ciudad  Rodri*»o  was  obviously  insufficient  for  the  task  before 
it ;  there  were  no  more  than  four  iron  18-pounder  guns,  with 
only  100  rounds  of  shot  each,  at  the  front ;  though  six  24-pound 
howitzers,  from  the  train  that  had  taken  Badajoz,  were  on  their 
way  from  Elvas  to  join,  and  were  due  on  the  20th.  It  was  not, 
however,  howitaen  so  much  as  more  heavy  18-  or  24-pounders 
that  were  required  for  battering,  and  the  lack  of  them  at  the 
moment  was  made  aO  the  more  irksome  by  the  known  fact 
that  there  were  plenty  of  both  sorts  at  Rodrigo  and  Almeida, 
five  or  six  marches  away.  The  mistake  was  precisely  the  same 
that  was  to  be  made  again  al  Burj^os  in  the  autumn — under- 
valuation of  the  means  required  to  deal  wiUi  works  of  third- 
ciuss  importance.  Whether  Wellington  himself  or  his  artillery 
and  engineer  advisers  were  primarily  responsible  is  not  clear 

The  responsibility  for  the  working  out  of  the  little  siege  with 
inadequate  means  fell  on  Lieut. -Colonel  Burgoyne,  as  senior 
engineer  (he  had  with  him  only  two  other  officers  of  that  corps 
and  nine  military  artificers  I),  and  Lieut.-Colonel  May,  R.A.,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  four  18-pounders.  The  latter  borrowed 
three  howitzers  from  field-batteries  to  supplement  his  miser- 
able means,  and  afterwards  two  6-pounder  field-guns,  which,  of 
course,  were  only  for  annoying  the  garrison,  not  for  battering. 

It  looked  at  first  as  if  the  only  practicable  scheme  was  to 
build  a  battery  for  the  IS-pounders  on  the  nearest  available 
ground,  250  yards  from  San  Vincente  to  the  north,  and  lower 
down  the  knoll  on  which  that  fort  stood.  There  was  gtuxJ  cover 
from  ruined  buildings  up  to  this  distance  from  the  French 

'  At  sny  mte  DidEBon  was  not,  w  he  was  with  the  howUaen  that  were 
eomlQg  up  horn  Shns»  and  bud  not  started  hom  Bodrigo  witii  the  aimy. 
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works.  On  the  night  of  the  occupation  of  Salamanca  400  work- 
men of  the  8th  Division  commenced  a  battery  on  the  selected 
spot  and  approaches  leading  to  ft  from  the  cover  in  the  mins. 

The  work  done  \\  as  nut  satisfactory :  it  was  nearly  full  moon, 
the  night  was  short,  and  the  enemy  (wlio  knew  well  enough 
where  the  attack  must  begin),  kept  up  a  hvely  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  all  night.  Unfortunately  the  6th  Division 
workmen  had  no  experience  of  sieges — they  had  never  used 
pick  or  shovel  before,  and  there  were  only  two  engineer  officers 
and  nine  artificers  to  instruct  them.  ^  Great  difficulty  was 
found  in  keeping  the  men  to  work  under  tlie  fire :  the  Portuguese 
in  particular  absolutely  went  on  hands  and  knees»  dragging 
their  baskets  along  the  ground  V  By  daylight  the  projected 
line  of  the  battery  was  only  knee-high,  and  gave  no  cover,  so 
that  the  men  had  to  be  withdrawn  till  dusk.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  during  the  night  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
possible  to  creep  forward  to  the  ditch,  and  lay  mines  there,  to 
blow  in  the  counterscarp.  But  the  party  who  tried  to  reach 
the  ditch  were  detected  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  who  alarmed 
the  French  out-picket,  and  the  explorers  bad  to  retire  with 
several  men  wounded. 

Seeing  that  the  fure  of  the  garrison  was  so  effective,  the 
officers  in  charge  of  the  siege  asked  for,  and  obtained  from 
Wellington,  three  hundred  marksmen  to  keep  down  the  HraiUade, 
They  were  taken  from  the  light  Brigade  of  the  King's  German 
Legion,  and  spread  among  the  ruins  to  fire  at  the  embrasures 
and  loopholes  of  the  French.  They  also  hoisted,  with  some 
difficulty,  two  field-guns  on  to  the  first  floor  of  the  convent  of 
San  Bernardo,  which  lies  north-west  of  San  Vincente,  and  kept 
up  a  li\  i  ly  discharge  '  out  of  the  drawing-room  window,  so  to 
speak.  We  iired  for  some  hours  at  each  other,  during  which 
tinie  an  unlucky  shot  went  as  completely  through  my  captain's 
(Ehge's)  heart  as  possible.  But  considering  how  near  we  were, 
I  am  much  surprised  that  our  l(^s  was  so  slight — one  killed  and 
one  wounded  at  my  own  gun  \*  But  the  fire  of  the  San  Vincente 
artillery  was  by  no  means  silenced. 

^  Burgoyne's  diary  in  his  LifCt  i«  p.  192. 

*  Letter  of  F.lfoiwo,R.A*»  Best  me  by  litoiq|>n^  See  Fortnightty 
Bemm  for  July  MIS. 
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On  the  night  of  June  18th-19th  the  working  party  of  the 
6th  Division  succeeded  in  finii^hing  the  battery  which  was  to 
bleach  the  main  fort,  and  algo  commenced  two  smaller  batteries^ 
to  light  and  left»  in  places  among  the  luins,  one  by  the  College 
of  Cuenca,  the  other  below  San  Bernardo  ^.  On  the  morning  of 
the  10th  the  four  IS-pounders  and  three  howitzers  opened, 
and  brought  down  the  upper  courses  of  the  masonry  of  that 
part  of  San  Vincente  on  which  they  were  trained.  But  they 
could  not  move  its  lower  part,  or  reach  the  counterscarp. 
Wherefore  two  howitzers  were  put  into  the  second  battery, 
near  the  College  of  Cuenca,  which  could  eonimaud  the  counter- 
scarp. The  play  of  tlu  sc-  <;uiis  proved  insufficient,  however,  to 
shake  it,  and  the  garrison  concentrated  such  a  lire  upon  them, 
mainly  from  musketry  at  loopholes,  that  twenty  gunners  were 
killed  or  hurt  while  working  the  two  howitawrs. 

Next  TOftywing  Dicksou's  six  howitxers  from  Elvas  came  up^ 
and  served  to  replace  those  borrowed  from  the  fidd  companies, 
wherefore  there  was  only  an  addition  of  three  pieces  net  to  the 
battering-train.  Two  of  the  IS-pounders  were  moved  round 
to  the  battery  (No.  2)  which  had  been  so  hard  hit  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  :  their  fire  proved  much  more  effective  than  that  of 
the  liowitzers,  and  brought  down  an  angle  of  the  upper  wall 
of  San  Vincente  and  part  of  its  roof,  which  fell  on  and  crushed 
many  of  the  French. 

But  on  the  21st  it  was  impossible  to  continue  the  battering, 
for  the  ignominious  reason  that  there  were  hardly  any  more 
shot  left  to  fire.  Only  sixty  balls  remained  in  store  for  the 
IR-poundersy  and  a  little  over  one  hundred  for  the  howitzers  K 
The  calculations  of  the  besiegers  had  been  so  erroneous  that  they 
had  used  up  their  stock  just  as  the  critical  moment  had  arrived. 
On  the  previous  day  Wellington,  seeing  what  was  coming,  had 
sent  a  hurried  message  to  Almeida  for  more  shot  and  powder — 
but  the  convoy,  though  urged  on  with  aii  possible  speed,  did 
not  arrive  at  Salamanca  till  the  26th. 

Meanwhile  the  general  engagement  for  which  Wellington 

*  No8.  2  and  8  in  the  map  respectively. 

*  Of  couise  a  few  roandfl  more  for  the  hoiritwn  oould  have  been  bor- 
lowed  from  the  fleld-batteries  with  the  dtrisloiis.  For  the  18-fNnmden,  the 
really  important  guns,  there  was  no  such  resource  for  borrowing. 
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had  prepaitd  himsell  seemed  likely  to  come  off.  Marmont 
had  all  his  army,  save  Bonnet  alone,  collected  1^  the  19th»  at 
Fuente  Saaco*  On  the  followii^  day  he  came  boldly  f orwaid 
and  drove  in  the  British  cavalry  vedettes.  He  showed  three 
columns  moving  on  a  parallel  liront,  which  observers  estimated 
at  18,000  foot  and  2,000  horse — ^but  there  were  more  behind, 
still  invisible.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  drawing  close 
that  Wcllinjnrton  assumed  his  bjiltle  position.  Five  di\»isions 
and  the  two  independent  Portuguese  brigadi  s  formed  the 
fighting-line,  from  San  Cristobal  southward  to  Cabrerizos  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tormes  :  the  order  was  (from  right  to  left)  Istr-Tth- 
4th-Lightr-Brd-Paek  and  Bradford.  The  reserve  was  com- 
posed of  the  5th  Division,  of  Hulse's  brigade  of  the  dth  (of  which 
the  remainder  was  left  to  blockade  the  Salamanca  forts),  and 
of  Carlos  de  EsfMifia^s  8,000  Spaniards.  Alten's  cavalry  covered 
the  British  right,  Ponsonby's^  the  left,  Bock's  and  Le  Bforchant's 
heavy  squadrons  were  in  reserve. 

It  looked  at  first  as  though  Marmont  intended  to  force  on 
the  battle  that  Wellington  desired.  Moving  with  great  order 
and  decision,  his  three  columns  deployed  opposite  the  heights, 
and  advanced  to  within  a  very  moderate  distance  of  them — 
not  more  than  800  yards  at  one  point.  They  ^ve^e  extremely 
visible,  as  the  whole  country-side  below  the  British  position 
was  a  fine  plain  covered  with  ripening  wheat.  The  only  breaks 
in  the  surface  were  the  infrequent  villages — in  this  part  of 
Spain  they  are  all  large  and  far  apart — and  a  few  dry  water- 
courses, whose  line  could  be  detected  winding  amid  the  inter- 
minable cornfields.  Warning  to  keep  off  the  position  was  given 
to  the  Flench  by  long-range  fire  from  several  of  the  British 
batteries  on  salient  points  of  the  line.  The  enemy  replied 
nmsily  and  with  many  guns :  Wellington's  officers  judged 
that  he  was  doing  his  best  to  make  his  approach  audible  to  the 
garrison  of  the  besieged  forts. 

At  dusk  the  French  occupied  the  village  of  Castellanos  de 
Morisco,  in  front  of  the  right  centre  of  the  heights,  and  tiien 
advanced  a  regiment  to  attack  Morisco,  which  was  absolutely 
at  the  foot  of  them,  and  had  been  occupied  by  Wellington  as  an 
advanced  post.   It  was  held  by  the  68th  regiment  from  the 

*  Acting  vice  6.  Anson,  absent. 
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7th  Division,  a  battalion  which  had  come  out  from  £ngland 
in  the  preceding  autumn,  but  had,  by  chance,  never  been 
engaged  beloie.  It  made  a  fine  defence,  and  beat  off  three 
attacks  upon  the  viUage :  but  after  dark  Wellington  called  it 
back  uphill  to  the  line  of  the  position,  abandoning  Blorisoo  \ 
Apparently  he  was  glad  to  see  the  French  pressing  in  dose, 
and  looked  for  an  attack  upon  his  position  next  morning. 
Standing  on  the  sky-line  above  Castellanos  at  dusk,  with 
a  map  in  his  hand,  he  demonstrated  to  all  the  assembled 
generals  commanding  divisions  the  exact  part  which  they  were 
to  play,  till  several  French  round-shot  compelled  him  to  shift 
his  position  a  little  farther  back  *.  The  whole  army  slept  that 
night  in  order  of  battle,  with  strong  pickets  pushed  down  to 
the  foot  of  the  slopes. 

There  was,  however,  no  attack  at  dawn.  Bfarmont*s  two 
rear  divisions  (those  of  Foy  and  Thomi^res)  and  a  brigade  of 
dragoons  were  not  yet  on  the  ground,  and  only  got  up  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon :  hence  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
move,  as  he  had  a  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  outnumbered. 
It  would  seem  that  Wellington  had,  that  morning,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  erushin<x  his  enemy,  which  he  must  have  regretted  to 
have  lost  on  many  subsequent  days  of  the  campaign.  Marmont's 
position  was  one  of  very  great  risk  :  he  had  pnshed  in  so  close 
to  the  British  heights,  that  he  might  have  been  attacked  and 
brought  to  action  in  half  an  hour,  and  could  not  have  got  away 
without  fighting.  His  position  was  visible  from  end  to  end — 
it  had  no  flank  protection,  nnd  its  only  strong  points  were  the 
two  villages  of  Morisco  and  Castellanos  de  Morisco  on  its  left 
centre*  Behind  was  an  undulating  sea  of  cornfields  extending 
to  the  horizon.  Wellington  (after  deducting  the  two  missing 
brigades  of  the  6th  Division)  could  have  come  down  in  a  general 
charge  from  his  heights,  with  87,000  Anglo-Portuguese  infantry, 
and  8,500  horse — ^not  to  speak  of  Carlos  de  Espafta's  8,000 
Spjmiavds.  Marmont  had  only  five  divisions  of  infantry  (about 
28,000  bayonets)  on  the  ground  at  daybreak,  and  less  than  2,000 

^  The  oath  loal  fuur  ullicere  and  46  racn  kiiicd  and  wounded,  and  one 
(rfBoer  taken  ptiaoner.  For  a  good  aooount  of  the  fight  see  the  Memoirs 
of  Green  of  the  68th,  pp.  89-00. 

*  See  Toinkiiisaii*s  INoiy,  p.  165. 
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hoise.  He  was  in  a  thoiougUy  dominated  position,  and  it  is 
haid  to  see  what  be  could  have  done,  had  Wellington  strength- 
ened his  left  wing  with  all  his  cavalry  and  delivered  a  vigorous 

downhill  assault  on  the  unprotected  French  right.  The 
opportunity  for  an  attack  was  so  favourable  that  Wellington's 
statf  discussed  with  curiosity  the  reasons  that  miglit  be  pre- 
venting it,  and  formed  varying  iiypotheses  to  account  for  his 
holding  back  ^.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  his  dispatch  to  Lord 
Liverpool  explains  the  British  Commander-in-Chief  was  still 
hoping  for  a  second  Bussaco.  He  saw  that  Marmont  was  not 
going  to  attack  till  his  rear  had  come  up,  but  hoped  that  he 
might  do  so  that  afternoon  or  next  morning,  when  he  had  all 
his  men  in  hand.  The  daring  way  in  which  the  Marshal  con- 
tinued to  hold  on  to  an  untenable  position,  within  cannon 
shot  of  his  enemy's  line,  seemed  to  argue  an  ultimate  intention 
to  bring  on  an  action. 

Nor  was  Wellington  very  far  out  in  his  ideas  :  Marmont  was 
in  a  state  of  indecision.  When  the  missing  10,000  men  came 
up  he  called  a  council  of  war — the  regular  resort  of  generals  in 
a  diflic  ulty.  We  hnve  concerning  it  only  the  evidence  of  l?oy, 
who  wrote  as  follows  in  his  diary. 

*At  dusk  on  the  2l8t  there  was  a  grand  discussion,  on  the 
problem  as  to  whether  we  should  or  should  not  give  battle  to 
the  English.  The  Marshal  seemed  to  have  a  desire  to  do  so^ 
but  a  feeble  and  hesitating  desire.  Remembering  Vimdro, 
Corunna,  and  Bussaco^  I  thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
beat  the  English,  our  superiors  in  number,  on  such  a  compact 
position  as  that  which  they  were  occupying.  I  had  not  the  first 
word  :  I  allowed  Maucune,  Ferey  *,  and  La  Martini^re  to 
express  their  views,  before  I  let  them  see  what  I  thought.  Then 
Chiuscl  hnvin^  protested  strongly  against  fighting,  I  supported 
his  o[)iiiion.  Because  we  had  left  a  small  cfarrison  in  the 
Salamanca  forts,  we  were  not  bound  to  lose  0,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  risk  the  honour  of  the  army,  in  order  to  deliver 
them.  The  troops  were  in  good  spirits,  and  that  is  excellent  for 
the  first  assault :  but  here  we  should  have  a  long  tough  struggle : 

*  TomkinBon'a  Diary^  p.  166. 

*  Wellington  to  Liverpool,  Salamanca,  June  25,  in  DUpaichett  ht<  p>  258. 
'  The  first  two  weie  great  fire-eaters,  and  alwayi  urged  action. 
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I  doubted  whether  we  had  breath  enoi^gh  to  keep  it  up  to  the 
end.   In  short,  I  saw  more  chances  of  defeat  than  victory. 

I  ur^ed  that  we  ought  to  keep  close  to  the  £nglish,  '*  contain  " 
tilt  1  a,  and  wait  for  our  reinforcements  ;  this  could  be  done  by 
manoeuvring  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tormes  above  and 
below  Salamanca.  Clauscl  and  I  set  forth  this  policy  from 
every  aspect.  The  Marshal  was  displeased  :  he  fancied  that 
his  generals  were  plotting  to  wreck  his  plan  :  he  wanted  to 
redeem  the  blunder  which  he  saw  that  he  had  made  in  leaving 
a  garrison  in  Salamanca :  he  dreads  the  Emperor  and  the  puUic 
ofunion  of  the  army.  He  would  have  liked  a  battle^  but  he 
had  not  determination  enough  to  persist  in  forcing  it  on  \* 

It  seemsp  therefore,  certain  that  Wellington  nearly  obtained 
the  defensive  general  action  that  he  had  desired  and  expected* 
and  was  only  disappointed  bt  causc  INlarmont  was  talked  down 
by  his  two  best  divisional  generals.  If  the  Marshal  had  made 
his  attack,  it  is  clear  that  his  disaster  would  have  been  on  a  far 
more  comi)letc  and  awful  seale  than  the  defeat  which  he  was 
actually  to  endure  on  July  22.  For  he  would  have  had  behind 
him  when  repulsed  (as  he  must  have  been)  no  friendly  shelter 
of  woods  and  hills,  such  as  then  saved  the  wrecks  oi  his  army, 
hut  a  boundless  rolling  plain,  in  which  routed  troops  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  cavalry  which  exceeded  their  own 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  five  (or  slightly  more). 

On  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  the  British  general,  who  had  now 
kept  his  army  in  position  for  thirty-six  hours  on  end,  began  to 
guess  that  he  was  not  to  be  attacked.  Was  it  worth  while  to 
advance,  since  the  enemy  rt  [used  to  do  so  ?  The  conditions  were 
by  iio  means  so  favourable  as  at  the  dawn  of  the  21st,  when 
Marmont  had  been  short  of  10,000  men.  But  the  allied  army 
still  possessed  a  perceptible  superiority  in  numbers,  a  stronger 
cavalry,  and  a  dominating  position,  from  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  deliver  a  downhill  attack  under  cover  of  their 
artillery, 

Wellington,  however,  made  no  decisive  movement :  he  threw 
up  some  JUck€»  to  cover  the  batteries  in  front  of  the  1st  and 
7th  Divisions,  of  which  the  latter  was  pushed  a  little  nearer 
to  the  Tonnes.  He  brought  up  the  six  heavy  howitzers  which 

*  Foy'b  yk  militaire^  ed.  Girod  4e  TAin,  pp.  105-0. 
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had  been  used  against  the  forts,  and  placed  them  on  this 
same  rigiil  wjnf^^  of  his  position.  Then  he  commenced  a  partial 
offensive  mo^■(  rlu■llt,  wliich  \sas  apparently  designed  to  draw 
Marmont  into  a  serious  bickering,  if  he  were  ready  to  stand. 
The  7th  Division  began  to  make  an  advance  towards  Morisco  : 
the  skinnishers  of  the  Xaght  Brigade  of  the  King's  German 
Legion  moved  down,  and  began  to  press  in  the  pickets  opposite 
them,  their  battalions  supporting.  Soon  after  the  51st  and  68th, 
from  the  other  brigade  of  the  diviuon,  that  of  De  Bemewitz, 
were  ordered  to  storm  a  knoll  immediately  above  Morisco^ 
which  formed  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  enemy's  line. 
WeUington  directed  Graham  to  support  them  with  the  whole 
1st  and  Light  Divisions,  if  the  enemy  should  bring  up  reinfoice- 
ments  and  show  fight.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  happened  : 
the  two  battalions  carrie  d  the  knoll  with  a  single  vigorous  rush, 
iosin^^  home  iiu  killed  and  wounded  ^.  But  the  French  made 
no  attempt  to  recapture  it,  drew  back  their  skirmishing  line, 
and  retired  to  the  village,  only  200  yards  behind,  where  they 
stood  firm,  evidently  expecting  a  general  attack.  It  was  not 
delivered  :  Wellington  had  been  willing  to  draw  Marmont  into 
a  fighty  but  was  not  intending  to  order  an  advance  of  the  whole 
line,  and  to  precipitate  a  general  offensive  battle. 

There  was  no  more  fightmg  that  day,  and  next  morning  the 
whole  French  army  had  disappeared  save  some  cavalry  vedettes.  | 
These  being  pressed  in  by  Alten's  hussars,  it  was  disooveied 
that  Marmont  had  gone  back  six  miles,  to  a  line  of  heights 
behind  tlie  villaj^e  of  Aldea  Riibia,  and  was  there  in  a  tlefensive 
position,  with  liis  left  wing  nearly  touching  the  Tormcs  near 
the  fords  of  lluerta.  Welluigtoa  made  no  pursuit :  only  his 
cavalry  reconnoitred  the  new  French  position.  He  kept  his 
army  on  the  San  Cristobal  heights,  only  moving  down  Anson's 
brigade  of  the  4th  Division  to  hold  Cast  ( llanos,  and  Halkett's 
of  the  7th  Division  to  hold  Morisoo.  Uulse^s  brigade  of  the 
0th  Division  was  sent  back  to  Salamanca,  as  were  also  Dickson's 
six  howitzers,  and  Clinton  was  directed  to  press  the  nege  ol 

*  The  6l8t  lost  3  killed  nnd  an  ofTlcer  and  20  men  wounded  :  the  68th 
2  killed  and  G  wounded,  ttie  K.GX.  Light  ButtaTions  B  killed  and  3  oOicers 
and  17  men  wounded.  There  are  narratives  of  the  combat  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Gicen  of  the  6aib»  and  Major  Rice  and  Private  Wheeler  of  the  Slat. 

ouv.  ▼  B  b 
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tbe  forts— notwithstanding  the  unhappy  fact  that  theie  was 

scarcely  any  ammunition  left  in  the  batteries. 

Marmont  had  undoubtedly  been  let  off  easily  by  Wellington  : 
yet  he  hardly  realized  it,  so  filled  was  liis  nund  with  the  idea 
that  his  adversary  would  ne^\r  t;ike  the  offensive.  His  report 
to  King  Joseph  shows  a  sublime  iguoraucc  of  his  late  danger. 
As  the  document  has  never  been  published  and  is  very  shorty 
it  may  be  worth  quoting. 

^  Having  conoentiated  the  greater  part  of  this  army  on  the 
evening  of  the  19th»  I  marched  on  Salamanca  the  same  day« 
I  seized  some  outlying  posts  of  the  enemy»  and  my  army 
bivouacked  within  half  cannon-shot  of  the  English*  Their  army 
was  very  well  posted,  and  I  did  not  think  it  right  to  attack 
yesterday  (June  21)  without  making  a  reconnaissance  of  it. 
The  result  of  my  observations  has  cohmhk  d  me  that  as  long 
as  my  own  numbers  are  not  at  lea^i  equal  to  theirs,  I  must 
temporize,  and  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  the 
Army  of  the  North,  which  General  Caffarelli  has  promised  me. 
If  they  arrive  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  take  an  enterprising 
course.  Till  then  I  shall  manoeuvre  round  Salamanca,  so  as 
to  try  to  get  the  enemy  to  divide  his  army»  or  to  move  it  out  of 
its  position,  which  will  be  to  my  advantage.  The  Salamanca 
forts  are  making  an  honourable  defence.  Since  we  came  up 
the  enemy  has  ceased  to  attack  them*  so  that  I  have  gained 
time,  and  can  put  off  a  general  action  for  some  days  if  I  think 
proper  \' 

Marmont*s  plan  for  *  manoeuvring  around  Salamanca  ' 
proved  (as  we  shall  see)  (juite  ineffective,  hthI  ended  ^vithi^l 
a  few  days  in  a  delinite  retreat,  when  he  found  that  the  succours 
promised  by  Caffarelli  were  not  about  to  appear. 

Meanwhile  the  siege  of  the  Salamanca  forts  had  recommenced, 
on  the  2ard,  under  the  depressing  conditions  that  the  artillery 
had  only  60  rounds  (15  apiece  t)  for  the  four  heavy  lB*poundeiSy 
which  were  their  effective  weapons^  and  160  for  the  six  howitaen, 
which  had  hitherto  proved  almost  useless.  The  two  light  fiekl- 
guns  (6-pounder8)  were  also  replaced  on  the  first  floor  of  San 
Bernardo  to  shell  the  enemy's  loopiiolcs — they  were  no  good  at  all 

*  Marmont  to  Joseph,  night  of  the  22nd  June,  from  bivouac  befoie 
San  Cristobal.  Interoepted  dispatch  iu  tlie  ScoveU  Papers. 
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for  battering.  This  time  the  besiegers  placed  one  of  their  heavy 

guns  in  the  right  flanking  battery  near  San  Bernardo,  to  get  an 
oblique  enfilading  fire  against  the  gorge  of  the  San  Cayetano  fort. 
The  new  idea  was  to  leave  San  Vinccnte  alone,  as  too  hard 
a  nut  to  crack  with  the  small  supply  of  .shot  available,  and  to 
batter  the  lesser  fort  from  flank  and  rear  with  the  few  rounds 
remaining.  The  entire  stock,  together  with  a  hundred  rounds 
of  shell,  was  used  up  by  the  afternoon,  when  no  practicable 
breach  had  been  made*  though  the  palisades  of  San  Cayetano 
had  been  battered  down»  and  its  parapet  much  injured.  Never* 
thdess  Wellington  ordered  an  attempt  to  storm  (or  rather  to 
escalade)  the  minor  fort  at  10  p jn.  on  the  same  evening.  It  was 
to  be  carried  oat  by  the  six  hght  companies  of  Bowes's  and 
Hulse's  brigades  of  the  8th  Division,  a  force  of  between  800  and 
400  men.  *  The  undertaking  wab  dillicult,  and  the  men  seemed 
to  feel  it,'  observes  the  official  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
sic  gcs  \    The  major  of  one  of  the  regiments  engaged  remarks, 
'  the  result  was  precisely  sueh  as  most  of  the  officers  anticipated 
— a  failure  attended  with  severe  loss  of  life.'    The  storming- 
colunm,  starting  from  the  ruins  near  the  left  flanking  battery, 
had  to  charge  for  the  gorge  of  San  Cayetano,  not  only  under  the 
foe  of  that  work,  but  with  musketry  and  artillery  from  San 
Yincente  taking  them  in  the  rear.  The  casualties  from  the  first 
moment  were  very  heavy — many  men  never  got  near  the 
objective,  and  only  two  ladders  out  of  twenty  were  planted 
against  the  fort*.  No  one  tried  to  ascend  them — the  project 
being  obviously  useless,  and  the  stormers  ran  back  under  cover 
after  having  lust  six  olUcers  and  120  men,  jusl  a  third  of  their 
numbers^.  Auiung  the  killed  was  General  Bowes,  commanding 
the  second  brigade  of  the  division,  who  had  insisted  on  going 
forward  with  his  light  companies — though  this  was  e\'idently 
not  brigadier's  work.  Apparently  he  thought  that  his  peisonal 
influence  might  enable  his  men  to  accomplish  the  impossible. 
He  was  hit  slightly  as  the  cohmm  started,  but  bound  up  his 

*  Jmws,  1.  p.  881. 

'  The  regbne&tal  history  ol  the  58id  sayt  that  llie  ladders  were  so  badly 
made,  of  green  wood,  that  many  of  them  came  to  pieoes  in  tbe  jhands  pt 

their  carriers  long  before  they  got  near  the  fort, 

•  The  loss  has  got  exaggerated  in  many  reports,  because  \hc  tui^ualtiea 
in  the  7  tii  Diviiuon  at  Moriseo  on  the  preceding  day  are  added  tu  tlic  total. 

B  b  2 
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wound,  and  went  forward  a  second  time,  only  to  be  killed  at 

the  very  fuut  uf  the  ladders,  just  as  his  men  broke  and  retired. 
This,  as  all  engaged  in  it  agreed,  was  a  very  unjustifialde 
j    enterprise ;   the  escalade  was  impracticable  so  long  as  San 
;    Vincent c  was  intact,  and  able  lu  cover  the  gorge  of  San  Cayetano 
with  an  effective  fire  from  the  rear.  The  siege  now  had  a  second 
period  of  lethargy,  all  the  shot  having  been  used  up.  It  was  only 
on  the  morning  of  the  26tli»  three  days  late  r,  tliat  the  convoy 
from  Almeida,  ordered  up  on  the  SOth  by  Wellingtoiiy  arrived 
with  1,000  rounds  carried  by  mules,  and  enabled  the  battering 
to  begin  onoe  more. 

Meanwhile  Marmont  had  been  making  persistent  but  ineffee* 
tive  diversions  against  Wellington.  The  advantage  of  the 
I  position  to  which  he  had  withdrawn  was  that  it  commanded 
the  great  bend,  or  elbow,  of  the  Tormes,  where  (at  the  ford  uf 
'  Huerta)  that  river  turns  its  general  course  from  northward  to 
westward.  Troops  sent  across  the  river  here  could  threaten 
Salamanca  from  the  south,  and,  if  in  sufficient  strength,  might 
force  Wellington  to  evacuate  part  of  the  San  Cristobal  position, 
in  order  to  provide  a  containing  force  to  prevent  them  from 
communicating  with  and  reUeving  the  besieged  forts.  The 
Marshal's  own  statem^t  of  his  intention  ^  was  that  he  hoped, 
by  manoeuvring,  to  get  Wellington  either  to  divide  his  army  or 
to  leave  his  strong  ground,  or  both.  He  aimed,  no  doubt,  at 
obtaining  the  opportunity  for  a  successful  action  with  some 
isolated  part  of  WeDtngton's  force,  but  was  still  too  much 
convinced  of  the  danger  of  fighting  a  general  action  to  be  ready 
to  risk  much.  Moreover  he  was  expecting,  from  day  to  day, 
the  8,000  men  of  the  Army  of  the  Nortli  whom  Caffarelli  had 
promised  him  :  and  it  would  be  reckless  to  give  battle  before 
they  arrived — if  only  they  were  really  coming. 

WeUington  could  see,  by  his  own  eyes  no  less  than  by  the 
map,  for  he  rode  along  Marmont*s  new  front  on  the  2grd,  that 
the  French  position  gave  good  possibilities  for  a  passage  of  the 
elbow  of  the  Tonnes  at  Huerta :  wherefore  he  detached  Bock's 
brigade  of  German  Dragoons  to  the  south  of  the  river,  with 
ordera  to  watch  the  roads  debouching  from  the  fords,  and  to 
act  as  a  detaining  force  if  any  hostile  cavalry  crossed  them.  He 

'  See  above,  p.  870* 
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abo  threw  lorwaid  Alten's  hussars  to  Aldea  Lengua,  a  village 
and  ford  hall*way  between  Cabreriaos  and  AMea  Rubia,  with 
the  object  of  keeping  a  similar  dose  watch  on  any  attempt  of 
MannontV  to  move  north  of  the  river.  One  brigade  of  the 

Light  Division  eame  forward  to  support  Alten — ^the  other  was 
echeloned  a  little  back,  on  hills  above  Aldca  Len^ia. 

On  the  late  evening  of  the  '2:in\  Marmont  sent  a  squadron  or 
two  across  the  Hucrta  fords,  M'hich  turned  back  after  running 
into  Bock's  vedettes.  This  was  merely  an  exploring  party  to 
test  the  practicability  of  the  passage  ;  but  next  morning,  in 
a  heavy  fog,  skirmishing  fire  and  occasional  reports  of  cannon 
told  Wellington  that  some  more  important  detachment  was 
across  tiie  Tormes,  and  engaged  with  the  Germans.  The 
British  head-quarters  staff  rode  to  the  hiO  above  Aldea  Lengua, 
which  commands  a  wide  view  over  the  south  bank,  and,  when 
the  morning  vapours  rolled  up  at  7  o'clock,  saw  Bock  retiring 
across  the  rolling  plain  in  very  good  order,  pressed  by  a  heavy 
force  of  all  arms — ^two  divisions  of  infantry  headed  by  a  light 
cavalry  brigade  with  a  horse  artillery  battery,  which  was  doing 
some  harm  to  the  two  dragoon  regiments  as  they  retired  in 
alternate  echelons  across  the  slopes. 

Fortunately  there  was  excellent  defensive  fighting-ground 
south  of  the  Tornies,  in  prolongation  of  the  San  Cristobal 
position  north  of  it.  The  ravine  and  brook^  c^ed  the  Kibera  de 
Pelagarcia  with  wooded  heights  above  them,  run  in  front  of 
Santa  Marta  and  its  ford,  for  some  miles  southward  from  the 
Tonnes.  There  was  a  similar  line  of  high  ground  facing  it,  with 
the  villages  of  Pelabravo  and  Calvarisa  de  Ariba  on  its  top» 
which  the  French  might  occupy,  but  on  passing  down  from  them 
they  would  run  against  a  formidable  position.  Along  these 
MUs,  indeed,  Wellington's  first  line  of  defence  was  to  be  formed 
a  month  later,  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  On 
seeing  Bock  i,  eareful  retreat  in  iiiogrcss,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  ordered  Graham  to  cross  the  Tormes  at  Santa  Marta  with 
tlir  1st  and  7th  Divisions,  and  to  occupy  the  (ground  in  front  of 
him.  This  was  a  short  move,  and  easily  accomplished  while  the 
French  detachment  was  pushing  the  German  dragoons  slowly 

*  I  find  the  name  Rlbem  de  PdsgBicia  only  in  the  more  modern 
SpMibh  RMps  t  oofitemporsry  plans  do  not  give  it* 
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backward.  The  4th  and  5th  Divisions  moved  down  to  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tormes,  ready  to  follow  if  Marmont  should 
support  his  advanced  guard,  by  sending  more  men  over  the 
Huerta  fords.  Le  Marchant's  heavy  brigade  crossed  the  river 
ifrith  a  horse  artillery  battery*  and  went  to  reinforce  Bock, 
whom  the  French  could  now  only  push  in  by  bringing  forward 
infantry.  Their  advance  continued  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Calvarisa  de  Abaxo,  and  a  little  beyond,  where  the  whole  9,000 
or  10,000  men  deployed,  as  if  intending  to  attack  Graham. 
But  just  as  observers  on  the  Aldea  Lengua  heights  were  begin- 
ning to  think  that  serious  fighting  was  probable  ^,  the  whole 
fell  back  into  column  of  march,  and,  retiring  to  Huerta  covered 
by  their  cha^.setirf!,  rcerosst d  the  river. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  nightfall  was  just  what  it  had  l>een 
at  dawn.  Graham  and  Le  Marchanl  went  back  to  their  old 
ground  north  of  the  river,  and  south  of  it  cavalry  alone  was 
left — this  time  Alten's  brigade,  for  Bock's  had  had  a  heavy 
day,  and  needed  rest.  So  ended  a  spectacular  but  almost 
bloodless  manoeuvre — the  German  dragoons  lost  three  killed 
and  two  wounded :  the  French  light  horse  probably  no  more« 

In  a  dispatch  written  the  same  night  Marmont  frankly  owns 
that  he  was  foiled  by  Wellington's  counter^move.  This  hitherto 
unpublished  document  is  worth  quoting.  It  is  addressed  to 
General  CaffarclH,  and  runs  as  follows *  The  movement 
wliich  I  have  made  toward  Salamanca  has  caused  the  enemy 
to  suspend  his  attack  on  the  forts  of  that  town.  [An  error, 
as  it  was  not  the  movement  but  the  lack  of  ammtmition  which 
stop{)ed  the  bombardment.]  This  consideration,  and  the  way 
in  which  I  found  him  posted  to  keep  me  off,  and  not  least  your 
assurance  that  your  powerful  reinforcements  would  reach  Tne 
very  soon,  have  determined  me  to  suspend  the  attack  which 
I  was  about  to  deliver  against  him.  I  stop  here  with  the  object 
of  gaining  time,  and  in  the  expectation  of  your  arrival.'  From 
this  it  is  dear  that  if  Graham  had  not  been  found  so  well  posted, 

*  Tomldnson,  p.  170 :  *  Just  before  they  began  to  retire,  I  thought  that 
their  advance  looked  serious.  Our  position  wm  good,  and  if  they  had 
fought  with  what  had  cntied,  our  foioe  would  have  been  the  greater.* 

*  This  is  one  of  the  many  cipher  dispatches  in  the  Scovcll  Papers,  which 
I  hnvr  found  '^o  illMminating  in  a  period  when  Maimoot*t  writings^  printed 
or  in  Uie  French  arciiives,  are  very  few. 
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in  a  position  N\lirre  he  could  readily  be  reinforced  from  San 
Cristobal,  Marmont  would  have  followed  up  his  advanced 
guard  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  have  struck  at  Salamanca 
from  the  South.  But  finding  the  ground  on  the  left  bank  ol 
the  river  just  as  unfovourable  to  him  as  that  on  the  north,  he 
gave  up  the  game  and  retired.  He  risked  a  serious  check,  for 
Wellington  might  have  ordered  Graham  to  follow  and  attack 
the  retreating  divisions,  who  would  have  had  great  difficulty 
in  recrossing  the  Tormes  without  loss,  if  they  had  been  pursued 
and  attacked  while  jammed  at  the  fords.  But  Wellington  was 
still  in  his  defensive  mood,  and  took  no  risks,  contented  to 
have  foiled  most  effectively  his  enemy's  manoeuvre. 

On  the  25th  Marmont  remained  stationary,  waiting  for 
further  advices  from  C'affarelli,  which  failed  to  come  to  hand. 
Nor  did  Wellington  make  any  move,  save  that  of  sending  orders 
that  the  siege  of  the  forts  was  to  be  pressed  as  early  and  as 
vigorously  as  possible.  The  guns  were  back  in  their  batteries, 
waiting  for  the  ammunition  which  was  yet  to  appear.  All  that 
could  be  done  without  shot  was  to  push  forward  a  trench  along 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine  between  San  Vinoente  and  the  other 
two  forts,  to  cut  off  communication  between  them.  The  Frendi 
fired  fiercely  at  the  workers,  where  they  could  look  down  into 
the  ravine,  and  killed  some  of  thcin.  But  there  was  much 
*  dead  ground  '  which  could  not  be  reached  from  any  point  in 
the  forts,  and  by  dawn  on  tlie  2t>tli  the  trench  was  far  advanced, 
and  a  picket  was  lodged  safely  in  it,  close  under  the  gorge  of 
San  Cayetano. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  convoy  of  powder  and  shot 
from  Almeida  reached  the  front,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon 
the  besiegers  recommenced  their  fire.  This  time  no  guns  were 
placed  in  the  original  battery  opposite  the  north  front  of  San 
Vinoente ;  the  four  18*pounders  all  went  into  the  right  flank 
attack,  and  were  cone^trated  on  the  gorge  of  San  Cayetano. 
Four  of  the  howitzers  were  placed  in  the  left  flank  battery, 
near  the  College  of  Cuenca,  and  directed  to  fire  red-hot  shot 
into  the  roof  and  upper  story  of  San  Vineente.  The  field-guns 
in  San  Bernardo,  aided  by  one  howitzer,  took  up  their  old  work 
of  trying  to  keep  dowii  the  fire  of  the  forts. 

The  battering  in  of  the  gorge  of  San  Cayetano  made  consider- 
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able  progress,  but  the  m  ost  effective  work  was  that  of  the  red- 
hot  shot,  which  before  ni^ht  had  set  the  tower  of  San  Vincent c 
and  several  points  of  its  roof  in  tlames.  By  heroic  exertions  the 
gairison  succeeded  in  extinguishing  them,  but  the  besiegers' 
file  was  kept  up  all  night,  and  from  time  to  time  new  conflagra- 
tians  bufst  out.  The  governor  afterwaids  informed  the  British 
engineers  that  eighteen  separate  outbreaks  were  kept  down 
within  the  twenty-four  hours  before  his  surrender  \  The  fort 
was  very  inflammable,  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  timber 
that  had  been  used  for  caseroating,  traverses,  barricades,  and 
parapets,  inside  its  walls.  Still  it  was  holding  out  at  day- 
break, though  the  garrison  was  nearly  exhausted :  the  jrovcmor 
signalled  to  Marraont  that  he  f  uld  not  resist  for  more  than 
three  daj's—  a  sad  over-estimate  of  his  power,  as  was  to  be 
shown  in  a  few  hours.  As  a  subsidiary  aid  to  the  work  of  the 
guns  two  mines  were  commenced,  one  ^vom  the  ravine,  destined 
to  burrow  under  San  Cayetano,  the  other  from  the  cliff  by  the 
river,  intended  to  reach  La  Merced.  But  neither  was  fated  to 
be  used,  other  means  sufficing. 

After  four  hours'  pounding  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the 
gorge  of  San  Cayetano  had  been  battered  into  a  real  and  very 
practicable  breach,  while  a  new  fire  had  broken  out  in  San 
Vincente,  larger  than  any  one  which  had  preceded  it.  It 
reached  the  main  store  of  gabions  and  planks  within  the 
fort,  and  threatened  the  powder  ma<?azine.  The  garrison  were 
evidently  flinching  from  their  guns,  as  the  eounter-fire  from 
the  place,  hitherto  very  lively,  began  to  Hag,  and  the  whole 
building  was  wrapped  in  smoke. 

Therev^n  Wellington  ordered  San  Cayetano  to  be  stormed 
for  the  second  time.  The  column  charged  with  the  operation 
crept  forward  along  the  trench  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine, 
fairly  well  covered  till  it  had  reached  the  spot  immediately 
below  the  gorge  of  the  fort.  Just  as  the  forlorn  hope  was 
about  to  start  out  of  the  trench,  a  white  flag  was  shown  from 
the  breach.  The  captain  eommanding  in  San  Cayetano  asked 
for  two  hours'  truce,  to  enable  him  to  communicate  with  his 
chief  in  San  Vincente,  promising  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  that 
time.  Wellington  offered  him  five  minutes  to  march  out,  if  he 
*  JoDM,  Siegu  0/  ike  Pcmtimto,  i.  p.  265. 
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crashed  to  preserve  his  gairison's  lives  and  bag^ige*  As  the 
Frenchmen  oontiniied  to  haggle  and  argue,  he  was  told  to  take 
down  his  white  flag,  as  the  assault  was  about  to  be  deliyeied. 

When  the  stormers  ran  in,  San  Cayetano  made  practically  no 
defence,  though  a  few  shots  were  fired,  which  caused  .six 
casualties  in  the  assaulting  column  :  the  greater  part  of  the 
garrison  threw  down  their  muskets  and  made  no  resistance. 

At  the  same  moment  the  white  flag  went  up  on  San  Vincentc 
also :  here  the  conflagration  was  now  bmming  up  so  fiercely 
that  the  French  had  been  able  to  spare  no  attention  for  the 
stomung-party  that  captured  San  Cayetano.  The  governor, 
Duehemin,  asked  lor  three  hours'  suspension  of  atms^  and 
made  a  proposal  of  terms  of  surrender.  Wellington,  here  as  at 
the  smaller  fort,  refused  to  grant  time,  as  he  thought  that  the 
fire  would  be  subdued  and  the  defence  prolonged,  if  he  allowed 
hours  to  be  wasted  in  negotiations.  He  sent  in  the  same  ulti- 
matum as  at  San  Cayetano — five  minutes  for  the  garrison  to 
march  out,  and  they  should  have  all  the  *  honours  of  war '  and 
thfir  baggage  intact.  Duchemin,  like  his  subordinate,  returned 
a  dilatory  message,  but  while  his  white  flag  was  still  flying,  the 
9th  Ca^adores  pushed  up  out  of  the  ravine  and  entered  the 
battery  on  the  cast  side  of  the  work.  They  were  not  fired  on, 
no  one  in  San  Vineente  being  prepared  to  continue  the  defence, 
and  the  French  standard  came  down  without  further  resistance. 

Not  quite  6(H>  unwounded  men  of  the  garrison  were  captured. 
They  had  lost  just  200  during  the  siege,  including  14  officers  K 
The  casuafties  among  the  British  were,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  much  heavier,  largely  owing  to  the  unjustifiable 
assault  of  June  23rd.  They  amounted  to  5  officers  and  94  men 
killed,  and  29  officers  and  802  men  wounded.  A  considerable 
store  of  clothing,  much  powder,  and  86  guns  of  all  sorts  were 
found  in  the  three  forts.  The  powder  was  made  over  to  Carlos 
de  Espana,  one  of  whose  officers,  having  moved  it  into  the 
town  on  the  7th  July,  contrived  to  explode  many  barrels,  which 

*  The  total  given  by  the  governor  to  Warre  of  Beresforti's  stafT  (see  his 
Lf/frr?,  v(].  Dr.  Warre,  p.  270)  were  8  ofT'tcers  nnii  40  men  killed.  11  officers 
and  140  men  wounded.  Martinien's  lists  ,sl\o\v  12  officers  hit,  5  in  the  65th, 
2  each  in  the  15th  and  l7Ui  L^ger,  1  each  in  86th,  artillery,  and  engineers. 
But  these  admirsbte  Uata  aie  not  quite  complete. 
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killed  severtl  loldiets  and  twenty  citizens^  besides  vreddng  some 
houses  \  The  thiee  forts  were  destroyed  with  can,  when  they 
had  been  stripped  of  all  their  contents* 

The  fall  of  the  Salanuunea  forts  happened  just  in  time  to 
prevent  Mannont  from  committing  himself  to  a  serious  offensive 
operation  for  their  succour.  It  will  be  rcineaibcrcd  tiiat,  on 
June  2  tth,  he  had  used  the  plea  that  Caffarelli's  troops  must 
be  with  Mm,  ere  many  days  had  passed,  as  a  justilicatioii  fur  not 
pushinff  on  to  attack  the  British  divisions  in  fmnt  of  Santa 
Marta.  And  this  expectation  was  reasonable,  in  view  of  that 
general's  last  dispatch  from  Vittoria  of  June  14th  ^  which 
spoke  of  his  appearance  with  8,000  men  as  certain  and  imminent. 
On  the  fi0th»  however,  the  Biarshal  received  another  letter  from 
the  Army  of  the  North,  couched  in  a  very  different  tone,  which 
upset  all  hb  plans.  Caffarelli,  writing  on  the  20th,  reported 
the  sudden  arrival  on  the  Biscay  coast  of  &  Home  Popham's 
fleet,  whose  strength  he  mudi  exaggerated.  In  co-operation 
with  the  English,  Lonpfa,  Renovales,  and  Porlier  had  all  come 
down  from  their  mount^nns.  and  Bilbao  was  in  danger  from 
their  unexpected  and  simultaneous  appearance.  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  niHTch  to  drive  off  the  '  7th  Arni>'  '  and 
the  British  expedition  without  delay.  At  any  rate  the  trans- 
ference of  any  infantry  towards  the  Douro  for  the  succour  of 
the  Army  of  Portugal  had  become  impossible  for  the  moment. 
The  brigade  of  light  cavalry  and  the  guns  might  still  be  sent, 
but  the  infantry  division  had  become  indispensable  elsewhere. 
*  I  am  sorry/  ended  Cafhrelli,  *  but  I  could  not  have  foreseen 
this  devdopment,  and  when  I  spoke  of  mMiiiiiy  towards  you 
I  was  far  from  suspecting  that  it  oould  arise.' 

This  epistle  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affahn:  if  the 
infantry  division  from  Vittoria  had  been  diverted  into  Biscay 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  if  even  the  cavalry  and  puns  (an 
insignificant  force  so  far  as  nnnibcrs  went,  yet  use  ful  to  an 
army  short  of  horse)  iuui  not  even  started  on  June  '20th,  it 
was  clear  that  not  a  single  man  would  be  available  from  the 
North  for  many  days.   Meanwhile  the  governor  of  the  forts 

'  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  r^ult  of  the  eaooit'ti  smokiiig  round 
the  store  I 

*  Frinted  in  Mannont*!  M4moin§,  iv.  p.  410. 
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signalled  at  dawn  on  the  27th  that  seventy-two  hours  was  the 
limit  of  his  power  of  resistance.  Thereupon  Marmont  came  to 
the  desperate  resolve  to  ottemjpt  the  relief  of  San  Vincentc  y>ith 
no  more  tlian  his  om  40,000  men.  He  tells  us  that  he  intended 
to  move  by  the  south  side  of  the  Tonnes,  crossing  not  at 
Huerta  (as  on  the  24th)  but  at  Alba  de  Toimes,  seven  miles 
higher  up,  where  be  had  a  small  garrison  in  the  old  castle,  whidt 
protected  the  bridge.  This  move  would  have  brought  him 
precisely  on  to  the  ground  where  he  ultimately  fought  the 
disastrous  battle  of  July  22iid.  He  would  have  met  Wellington 
with  7,000  men  less  than  he  brought  to  the  artual  battle 
that  was  yet  to  eonie,  while  the  Anglo-Port uguc-se  army  was 
practically  the  same  in  July  as  it  was  in  June  ^.  The  result 
could  not  have  been  doubtful—and  Marmont  knew  that  he  was 
taking  a  serious  risk.  But  he  did  not  fathom  its  full  danger, 
since  be  was  filled  with  an  unjustifiable  confidence  in  his 
adversary's  aversion  to  battle,  and  thou^  that  be  might  be 
manoeuvred  and  bullied  out  of  his  position,  by  a  move  against 
his  communications  \  He  would  have  found  out  bis  error  in 
front  of  the  Arapiles  on  June  20th  if  he  had  persevered. 

But  he  did  not  persevere  :  in  the  morning  of  June  27  the 
firing  at  Salamanca  ceased,  and  a  few  hours  later  it  was  known 
that  the  forts  had  fallen.  Having  now  no  longer  any  reason 
for  taking  risks,  the  Marshal  changed  his  whole  plan,  and 
resolved  to  remove  himself  in  haste  from  Wellington's  neigh- 
bourhood, and  to  take  up  a  defensive  position  till  he  should 
receive  reinforcements*  Two  courses  were  open  to  him — the 
first  was  to  retire  due  eastward  toward  Arevalo,  and  put  himself 
in  communication,  by  Avila  and  Segovia,  with  the  Army  of  the 
Centre  and  Uadrid.  The  second  was  to  letixe  north-eastward 
toward  Valladolid,  and  to  go  behind  the  strong  defensive  line 
of  the  Douro.  Taking  this  line  the  Marshal  would  sacrifice  his 
touch  with  Madrid  and  the  South,  but  would  be  certain  of 
picking  up  the  reinforcement  under  Bonnet  which  he  was 

*  If  Marinuiit  liud  marched  fur  Alba  de  Tormes  on  the  2tiUi,  as  he 
intended  to  do,  WelUngton  would  have  had  the  6th  Division  In  hand,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  tn>op«,  for  a  battle  <H)  the  S9th :  for  the  forts  feU  eariy 
on  the  27th  June. 

'  See  his  explnostioa  of  his  intentions  in  M4moire»,  iv.  pp.  219-80. 


* 
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expecting  from  the  Asturias,  and  would  also  be  able  to  receive 
with  security  whatever  succour  CaffareUi  might  send — even  if 
it  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  cavalry  and  guns. 

This  alternative  he  chose,  probably  with  wisdom,  for  in  a 
'  position  on  the  Douzo  he  threatened  Wellington's  flank  if  he 
should  advance  farther  eastward,  and  protected  the  central 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon  from  being  overrun  by  the  Army 
of  GaUcIa  and  Silveira's  Portuguese,  who  would  have  had  no 
containing  force  whatever  in  front  of  them  if  he  had  kept 
south  of  the  Douro  and  hnkcd  himself  with  Madrid,  His 
retreat,  connnenced  before  daybreak  on  the  28th,  took  him 
behind  the  Guarena  river  that  niglit :  on  the  29th  he  <Tosscd  the 
Trabancos,  and  rested  for  a  day  after  two  forced  marches.  On 
the  80th  he  passed  tlic  Zapardiel,  and  reached  Rueda,  close  to 
the  Douro,  on  the  following  morning.  From  thence  he  wrote 
to  King  Joseph  a  dispatch  which  explains  sufl^ently  well  all 
his  designs :  it  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  its  details  do 
not  entirely  bear  out  the  version  of  his  plans  which  he  gives 
in  his  Mimoireg, 

*  The  Salamanca  forts,*  he  said,  *  having  surrendered,  there 
was  no  reason  for  Un^arinpr  on  the  Tonnes  ;  it  was  better  to 
fall  back  on  liis  reinforcements.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  he  would 
have  been  himself  attacked,  for  Wellinj^on  was  })reparing  to 
strike,  and  pursued  promptly,  lie  had  detached  one  division 
[Foy]  tf) wards  Toro  and  the  I^ower  Douro  to  keep  (^ff  Silveira, 
who  had  passed  that  river  at  Zamora.  Moreover  the  Galicians 
had  blockaded  Astorga,  and  crossed  the  Orbigo.  He  felt  that 
he  could  defend  the  line  of  the  Douro  with  confidence,  being 
aided  by  the  line  of  fortified  posts  along  it — ^Zamora,  Toro,  and 
Tordesillas.  But  to  take  the  offensive  against  Wellington  he 
must  have  1,500  more  cavalry  and  7,000  more  infantry  than 
he  actually  had  in  hand — suice  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
was  nearly  50,000  strong,  and  included  5,000  English  horse*' 
This  reinforcement  was  precisely  what  CaffaTclli  had  promised, 
but  by  the  28th  not  one  man  of  the  Army  of  tlie  North  had 
reached  \'alladohd.  '  If  the  <jfeneral  can  trump  up  some  vahd 
exeuse  for  not  sending  me  the  infantry,  there  is  none  for 
keeping  back  the  cavalry — which  is  useless  among  his  moun- 
tains— ox  the  artillery,  which  lies  idle  at  Burgos.'   Would  it 
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not  be  possible  for  the  Anny  of  the  Centre  to  lend  the  Army  of  | 
Portugal  Treillard's  division  of  dra^foons  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  since  Caffarelli  sent  nothing  ?  If  only  the  necessary  ^ 
reiufurceraents,  1,500  horse  and  7,000  foot,  came  to  hand,  the 
Army  of  Portn^nl  could  take  the  offensive  with  a  certainty  of 
success*;  m  eight  days  Wellington's  desi<i:ns  could  be  foiled, 
and  Salamanca  could  be  recovered.  But  without  that  succour 
the  Marshal  must  keep  to  the  defensive  behind  the  Douro — 
*  I  can  combat  the  course  of  events,  but  cannot  master  them 

This  interesting  dispatch  explains  all  that  followed.  Mai^ 
mcmt  was  prepared  to  fight  whenever  he  could  show  a  rough 
numerical  equality  with  Wellington's  army.  He  obtained  it 
a  few  days  later,  by  the  arrival  of  Bonnet  with  his  8,500  infantiy,  ' 
and  the  increase  of  his  cavalry  by  800  or  900  sabres  owing  to  , 
measures  hereafter  to  be  described.  On  July  15th  he  had  got 
together  nearly  £iU,UUU  lueii  ul  aii  arms,  and  at  once  took  tlie 
offensive,  according  to  the  programme  which  he  had  laid  down. 
It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to  him  to  say  that  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  fight  till  he  should  have  got  reinforcements  either 
from  Caffarelli  or  from  Madrid,  and  then  (in  despite  of  his 
declaration)  attacked  Wellingtfxi  without  having  received 
them.  He  may  have  been  presumptuous  in  acting  as  he  did, 
but  at  least  he  gave  his  Commander-in«Chief  fair  notice,  a  fort- 
night beforehand,  as  to  his  intentions.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  the  French  that  some  of  their  dispatches  miscarried,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  the  guerrilleroSt  while  others  came  to  hand 
very  late.  Marmont  and  King  Joseph — as  we  shall  see — ^were 
very  imperfectly  and  intermittently  informed  as  to  each  other*s 
doings.    But  the  Marshal  cannot  reasonably  be  accused  of 

*  In  tbis  dispatch  and  that  of  July  a  following,  Marmont  seems  to  under- 

ctate  bis  f)wn  force  at  the  moment,  saying  tliat  he  can  dispose  of  only 
80,000  infantry,  and  2,000  cavalry  or  a  triflr  over.  Allowing  fur  tlie 
artillery,  engineers  and  sappers,  gendurmcne  and  train,  wliicti  the  monthly 
returns  show,  this  would  give  an  anny  of  some  85,000  or  86,000  in  all. 
But  the  ictucDt  (aee  Appendix)  indicate  a  higher  ^uie  for  the  ialantiy ; 
after  all  deductione  for  detadunenti^guiiions,  and  siek  have  heen  made, 
it  looks  as  if  there  must  have  been  88,000  or  even  84,000  available.  Generale 
with  a  *  point  to  prove  '  are  always  a  little  easy  with  t!ieir  figures. 

*  This  is  n<»ain  one  of  Uie  ScovcU  intcreeptcd  ciplicr-dispatchcs,  caiitured 
and  brouglit  to  Wellington  a  day  or  two  after  it  was  written.  It  was 
a  duplioate,  and  pveaumably  the  other  oopf  reached  Madrid. 
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betraying  or  deluding  the  King  out  of  jealousy  or  Uind  ambition* 
When  he  had  collected  a  force  very  nearly  equal  to  Wellington's 
in  numbers^  and  far  superior  in  national  homogeneity,  he  cannot 
be  blamed  over-much  for  attacking  a  foe  whose  fighting  spirit 
and  initiative  he  much  undervalued.  That  his  conception  of 
Wellington's  character  and  capacity  was  hopelessly  wrong 
cannot  be  denied  :  the  estimate  was  to  prove  his  ruin.  But  it 
hiid  not  been  foiitiLd  without  much  observation  and  experiment: 
after  what  lie  had  seen  on  the  Caya,  and  at  Aldea  da  Ponte, 
and  reeently  on  the  lieiglits  of  San  Cristohal,  he  thought  he 
could  take  liberties  with  his  opponent,  lie  was  to  be  unde- 
ceived in  a  very  rude  fashion  before  July  was  out. 
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SECTION  XXXIII :  CHAPTER  V 

MARM QMT  TAKES  THE  OFKBNSIVB.  JULY  ISIS 

Ok  July  2iid  Wellixtgton  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  first 
stage  of  his  campaign.  He  had  cleared  the  French  out  of  the 
whole  of  southern  Leon  as  far  as  the  Douro,  had  taken  the 
Salamanca  f ort8»  and  had  beaten  off  with  ease  Bfaimont's 
attempts  to  meddle  with  him.  All  this  had  been  accomplished 
irith  the  loss  of  less  than  500  men.  But  the  sueoessy  though 
marked^  was  not  dedsivct  since  the  enemy's  army  had  not  been 
beaten  in  the  open  Md,  but  only  manGcuvred  out  of  the 
considerable  region  that  it  had  t  viu  uatcd.  The  must  tangible 
ad  Mintage  secured  was  that  Marmont  iiad  been  cut  off  from 
Madrid  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  :  he  could  now  communi- 
cate with  King  Joseph  only  by  the  circuitous  line  through 
Segovia.  All  the  guerrilleros  of  Castile,  especially  the  bands  of 
Saomil  and  Principe,  were  thrown  on  the  Segovia  and  Avila 
loads,  where  they  served  Wellington  exoeUently»  lor  they 
captured  most  of  the  dispatches  which  were  passing  between 
King  Joseph  and  Mannonty  who  were  really  out  of  touch  with 
each  other  after  the  Marshal's  retreat  from  the  Tonnes  on 
June  27th. 

But  till  Ifannont  had  been  beaten  in  action  nothing  was 

settled,  and  Wellington  had  been  disappointed  of  his  hope  that 
the  Army  of  Portugal  would  attack  him  in  ])ositiori,  and  allow 
him  to  deal  with  it  in  the  style  of  liussaco.  The  Marshal  had 
retired  behind  the  Douro  with  his  host  intact :  it  was  certain 
that  he  would,  be  joined  there  by  Bonnet's  division  from  the 
Asturias,  and  very  possible  that  he  might  also  receive  succour 
from  the  Army  of  the  North.  The  junction  of  Bonnet  would 
give  him  a  practical  equality  in  numbers  with  the  British  army : 
any  considerable  reinforcement  from  Caffarelli  would  make 
him  superior  in  force.  And  there  was  still  a  chance  that  other 
French  armies  might  intervene^  though  hitherto  there  were 
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no  signs  of  it.  For  it  was  only  during  the  first  fortnight  of  the 
campaign  that  WeUington  could  reckon  on  having  to  deal 
with  his  immediate  adveisary  alone.  He  was  bound  to  have 
that  much  start,  owing  to  the  wide  dispersion  ol  the  French* 
and  their  difficulty  in  communicating  with  each  other.  But 
as  the  weeks  wore  on,  and  the  enemy  became  more  able  to  grasp 
the  situation,  there  was  a  gro>ving  possibility  that  outlying 
forces  might  be  brought  up  towards  the  Douro,  If  Marmont 
had  only  been  d(  f«  atrtl  nn  June  21st  this  would  have  mattered 
little  :  and  Weilingtiju  must  have  regretted  more  and  more 
caeh  day  tliat  he  had  not  taken  the  obvious  opix>rtunity,  and 
attacked  the  Army  of  Portugal  when  it  placed  itself,  incom- 
plete and  in  a  poor  position,  beneath  the  heights  of  San  Cristobal, 
Now,  however,  sinoe  Ifaimont  had  got  away  intact,  eveiy- 
thing  depended  on  the  working  of  the  various  diversions  which 
had  been  prepared  to  distract  the  other  Flrench  armies.  One 
of  them,  Sir  Home  Popham*s,  had  succeeded  to  admiration, 
and  had  so  scared  CafiFarelH  that  not  a  man  of  the  Army  of  the 
North  was  yet  in  motion  toward  the  Douro.  And  this  fortunate 
exp(»dition  was  to  continue  effective  :  for  another  three  weeks 
Marmont  got  no  succours  from  the  army  that  was  sup[>oscd 
to  constitute  his  supporting  force  by  the  instructions  of  the 
£mperor  and  of  King  Joseph.  But  Wellington — not  having 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  though  he  could  see  further  into  the  fog 
of  war  than  other  men — was  unable  to  rely  with  certainty 
on  CatfarelU*s  continued  abstinence  from  interference.  As  to 
Soult,  there  were  as  yet  no  signs  of  any  trouble  bom  Andalusia. 
The  Duke  of  Dalmatia  had  somewhat  reinforced  D'Erlon's 
corps  in  Estremadura,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  threatened 
any  real  danger  to  Hill,  who  reported  that  he  could  keep 
D'Erlon  in  check  on  the  Aibucra  position,  and  was  not  certain 
that  he  miglit  not  be  able  to  attack  him  at  advantage — a  move 
for  which  he  had  his  chief's  pernnssion  ^.  If  only  Wellington 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  some  of  Soult*s  letters 
to  King  Joseph,  written  in  the  second  halt  of  June,  he  would 
have  been  much  reassured  :  for  the  Marshal  was  (as  we  shall 
see)  refusing  in  the  most  insubordinate  style  to  carry  out  the 

'  See  Wellington  to  Lont  liverpool,  June  25.  IH^paiehet,  ix.  pp.  268-4, 
•nd  to  HiD,  iac  pp.  85e>^,  and  ^pkin  to  Loid  Zivopool,  Ix.  pp.  261-8. 
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orders  sent  bim  to  move  troops  northward.  Two  minor  pieces 
of  intelligence  from  the  South  were  of  no  primary  importance— 
though  vexatious  enough — one  was  that  Baliai>tci'os  had 
ventured  on  a  battle  at  Bomos  on  June  1,  and  got  well  beaten  : 
but  his  armv  was  not  destroyed.  The  second  was  that  General 
Slade  had  suffered  a  discreditable  check  at  Maguilla  on  June  11th 
in  a  cavalry  combat  with  Lallenuuid's  dragoons*  But  neither 
of  these  events  had  much  influence  on  Souit's  general  conduct 
at  the  time»  as  we  shall  show  in  the  proper  place. 

There  remained  one  quarter  from  which  Wellington  had 
xeceived  inf oimatioii  that  was  somewhat  disturbing.  An 
intercepted  letter  from  King  Joseph  to  D'Erlon  showed  that 
the  latter  had  been  directed  to  move  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
that  the  King  himself  was  c^ndently  thinking  of  bringing 
buecour  to  Marmont,  so  far  as  his  modest  means  allowed  ^.  But 
since  this  projected  operation  seemed  to  depend  on  assistance 
being  granted  by  Souit,  and  since  it  was  doubtful  in  the  highest 
degree  whether  Soult  would  give  it,  Wellington  was  not  with- 
out hopes  that  it  might  come  to  nothing.  *  I  have  requested 
the  Empecinado/  he  writes  to  Lord  Liverpool,  *  to  alarm  the 
King  lor  the  safety  of  his  situation  about  Madrid,  and  I  hope 
that  Marshal  Soult  will  find  ample  employment  for  his  troops 
in  the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  the  continued  operations  of  General 
BaUasteros,  and  those  in  Estremadura  of  Lieut.-General 
Hill,  whose  attention  I  have  called  to  the  probable  march  of 
this  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  South  through  Estreiuadura.'  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Soult  prevented  D'Erlon  from  giving  aay  help 
to  the  King  or  Marmont ;  but  a  contingency  was  to  arise  of 
which  Well in*^' ton,  on  July  1st,  could  have  no  expectation — viz. 
that,  though  refused  all  help  from  the  South,  Joseph  might 
come  to  the  desperate  but  most  soldier-like  determination  to 
march  with  his  own  little  army  alone  to  the  Douro,  in  order  to 
bring  to  bear  such  influence  as  he  possessed  on  what  was 
obviously  a  critical  moment  in  the  war.  The  King  and  Jourdan 

*  See  WeUingtoii  to  Lord  Liverpool,  June  18.  XNtpolohM,  ix.p.  Ml,  and 

June  25,  p.  258.  There  was  also  in  Wellington's  handa  an  intercepted 
letter  of  Joseph  tn  Sf>nlt  of  May  26,  distinctly  saying  that  if  Marmont  is 
attacked  in  June,  D  Krlon  must  pass  the  Tagus  and  go  to  his  help.  This 
is  in  the  Scovell  ciphers. 
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were  tlte  only  men  in  Spain  who  sliowed  a  true  appreciation  of 
the  crisis :  but  they  made  their  move  too  late :  the  fault  was 
undoubtedly  Soult's  alone.  However,  on  July  1st,  WellingtoQ 
was  justified  in  doubting  whether  any  danger  would  arise  on 

the  Side  of  Madrid.  Joseph  could  not  move  the  Army  of  the 
Centre  totheDouro,  wthout  risking  his  capital  aiul  abandoning 
all  New  Castile.  As  late  as  July  11th  Wellington  suspected 
that  he  would  not  make  this  extreme  sacrilic^,  but  would 
rather  push  a  demonstration  down  the  Tagus  to  alarm  central 
Portugal,  a  hypothesis  which  did  not  much  aUrm  him  ^.  The 
King  and  Jourdan  knew  better  than  to  make  this  indeci- 
sive move,  and  marched  where  their  14^000  men  might  have 
turned  the  whole  course  of  the  campaign— but  marched  too 
late. 

There  was  still  a  chance  that  Suchet  might  be  helping  the 
King — this  depended  entirely  on  an  unknown  factor  in  the 

game,  the  diversiun  which  Lord  William  Bentinck  had  promised 
to  cxerute  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.  If  it  had  begun  to  work, 
as  it  should  have  done,  by  the  second  half  of  June,  there  was 
little  chance  that  any  troops  from  the  eastern  side  of  Spain 
would  interfere  in  the  struggle  on  the  Douro.  But  no  informa- 
tion of  recent  date  was  yet  forthcoming  :  it  was  not  till  July  14th 
that  the  vexatious  news  arrived  that  Lord  William  was  faltering 
in  his  purpose,  and  thinking  of  plans  for  diverting  his  expe* 
ditionary  force  to  Italy, 

The  situation,  thereforct  when  Harmont  went  behind  the 
Douro  on  July  1st,  had  many  uncertain  points :  there  were 
several  dangerous  possibilities,  but  nothing  had  yet  happened 
to  make  ultimate  success  improbable.  On  the  wlioli  the  niust 
disap])(  )iiit]iig  faetor  was  the  eonduct  of  the  Army  of  Galicia.  It 
will  be  renii  rnbered  that  Wellmgton  had  arranged  for  a  double 
diversion  on  Marmont's  flank  and  rear.  Silveira,  with  the 
militia  of  the  Tras-os-Montes  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese  cavalry 
brigade,  was  to  cross  the  Esla  and  besiege  2iamora*  Santocildes* 
with  the  Army  of  Galicia»  had  been  directed  to  attack  Astoiga 
with  part  of  his  force,  but  to  bring  the  main  body  forward  to 

*  Wellington  to  Hill,  July  11.  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  281.  The  Idea  that 
Joseph  might  operate  on  iiis  owo  account  begios  to  emerge  in  the  corro- 
■pondenoe  on  the  14tli.  D^polcftet,  is.  p.  888. 
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the  Esla  and  overrun  the  plains  of  northern  Leon.  Silveira 
had  but  a  trifling  force,  and  the  task  allotted  to  him  was  siriali  ; 
but  on  July  1st  he  had  not  yet  reac  hed  Zamora  with  his  infantry, 
and  was  only  at  Carvajales  on  the  Esla  ^.  On  the  other  hand 
D'Urban's  cavalry  had  pushed  boldly  forward  in  front  of  hiiUi 
bad  swept  the  whole  north  bank  of  the  Douro  as  far  as  TorOt 
and  reported  that  aii  the  French  garrisons  save  Astorga, 
Zamora,  and  Toio  had  been  drawn  in — that  BenaTente,  Leon, 
and  all  the  northern  plam  were  unoccupied.  On  July  8  D'Urban 
was  at  Castronuevo,  north  of  Toro,  right  in  the  rear  of  Mar- 
mont's  flank — a  very  useful  position,  since  it  enabled  him  to 
keep  up  communication  between  Silveira  and  the  Galicians,  as 
well  as  to  rc'iXirt  any  movement  of  the  French  right.  Moreover, 
though  his  force  was  very  small,  only  800  sabres,  it  was  enough 
to  prevent  any  foraging  i)artie.s  from  Marmont's  rear  from 
exploiting  the  n  sources  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro.  Some 
such  appeared,  but  were  driven  in  at  once,  so  that  the  Marshal 
had  to  live  on  his  magaadnes  and  the  villages  actually  within 
his  lines  :  in  the  end  these  resources  would  be  exhausted,  and 
the  old  choice — starvation  or  dispersion — ^would  once  more  be 
presented  to  the  Army  of  Portugal  K 

But  as  a  military  body  neither  D'Urban's  800  horse  nor 
SUveira's  4^000  militia  had  any  threatening  |X)wer  against 
Hannont's  rear.  They  might  almost  be  neglected,  while  the 
Teal  pressure  which  Wellington  had  intended  to  apply  in  this 
quarter  \\;is  not  forthcoming.  He  had  hoped  that,  by  the  time 
that  he  and  Marmont  were  at  close  quarters,  the  Army  of 
Galicia  would  have  been  taking  a  useful  part  in  the  campaign. 
It  was  not  that  he  intended  to  use  it  as  a  fighting  force  :  but  if 
it  could  have  appeared  in  the  French  rear  15,000  strong,  it  would 
have  compelled  Marmont  to  make  such  a  large  detachment 

'  By  no  fault  of  his  own,  according  to  D'Urban.  The  orders  for  him  to 
move  were,  by  i»oiue  delay  at  head -quarters,  only  forthcoming  on  June  8th. 
Only  two  of  the  four  Tras-os-Montes  militia  regiments  were  then  mobilized, 
and  R  took  a  long  time  to  collect  the  net  and  the  tnuuport  needed  for 
moving  acHMM  the  frontier. 

*  D*Urban*B  manoeuvres  on  both  gidee  of  the  Douro  aie  detiiled  at  great 
length  in  his  very  interpstinfr  rHar>^  and  his  official  correspondence,  both 
of  which  have  been  placed  at  niy  disposed.  He  worked  on  both  sides  of  the 
Douro,  but  went  definitely  north  of  it  after  July  1, 

C  C  2 
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fof  the  pmpose  of  ^  containing '  it,  that  lie  would  liare  been 

left  in  a  marked  numerical  inferiority  on  the  Douro. 

Unfortunately  the  Galiciaiii>  inuvcd  late,  in  small  numbers, 
and  with  marked  timidity.  They  exercised  no  influence  what- 
ever on  the  course  of  the  campaign,  t  ither  in  June  or  in  July. 
Yet  after  Bonnet  evacuated  the  Asturias  and  went  off  eastward 
on  June  16th,  the  Army  of  Galicia  had  no  field-force  of  any 
kind  in  front  of  it.  The  only  French  left  in  its  neighbourhood 
were  the  1,500  men^  who  formed  the  garrison  of  Astoiga* 
Castafios^  who  had  moved  up  to  Santiago  in  June,  and  asamned 
command,  did  not  take  the  field  himsell,  bnt  handed  over  the 
charge  of  the  troops  at  the  front  to  Santocildes.  The  latter 
sat  down  in  front  of  Astorga  with  his  main  body,  and  only 
pushed  forward  a  weak  division  under  Cabrera  to  Benavente, 
where  it  was  btill  too  remote  from  Marmont  to  cause  him  any 
disquiet.  The  siege  of  Astorga  was  only  a  blockade  till  July 
2nd,  as  no  battering-train  was  brought  up  tiU  that  date. 
First  Abadia,  and  later  Castanos  had  pleaded  that  they  had 
no  means  for  a  regular  siege,  and  it  was  not  till  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  pointed  out  a  sufficient  store  of  heavy  guns  in  the 
arsenal  of  Corunna,  that  Castaflos  began  to  scrape  together  the 
battering-train  that  ultimately  reached  Astorga  ^  But  this 
was  not  so  mueh  the  weak  point  in  the  operations  of  the 
Galician  army,  as  the  fact  that,  of  15,000  men  brought  together 
on  the  Orbigo,  only  8,800  were  pushed  forward  to  the  Eshi* 
while  the  unnecessarily  Uurge  remainder  conducted  a  leisurely 
siege  of  the  small  garrison  of  Astorga.  Wellington  had  reckoned 
on  having  an  ajiprceiabk  furee,  10,000  or  12,000  men,  at  the 
front,  mol(  >,tinu  Marmont's  flank;  this  would  have  forced  the 
Marslial  to  make  a  large  dctac  lunent  to  kct  p  it  off.  But  iu>t 
a  man  appeared  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ksla,  and  the  operations 
of  D'Urban's  small  brigade  were  of  far  more  service  to  the  main 
army  than  that  of  the  whole  of  the  Galicians.  Marmont 
ignored  the  presence  of  the  few  thousand  men  pushed  forward 
to  Benavente,  and  was  justified  in  so  doing*  Meanwhile  Santo> 

*  Two  battalions  of  SUtod  hbgiu  and  ooe  of  1st  Line  tram  ThoBdtst»*m 

division. 

*  For  the  curious  story  of  their  igaorance  of  Ihcir  own  resources  see 
Slf  Howard  Douglases  Life,  pp.  156-7. 
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cildes»  ^th  an  optunism  that  proved  wholly  unjustifiable,  sent 

messages  that  Astorga  would  be  taken  within  a  fewdays,  and  that 
he  would  then  move  forward  with  his  main  body.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  place  held  out  till  the  18th  of  August. 

Wellington,  therefore,  was  building  on  a  false  hypothesis  vv  hen 
he  wrote  to  Lord  liathurst,  on  July  7,  that  he  was  surveying 
all  the  fords  of  the  Douro,  and  waiting  till  the  river  should 
have  fallen  a  little  and  made  them  more  practicable.  *  By  that 
time  I  hope  that  the  Army  of  Galicia  under  General  Santocildes 
will  have  been  able  to  advance,  the  siege  of  Astoiga  having 
been  brought  to  a  oonduslon  V  Two  days  later.he  added,  *'  it 
would  not  answer  to  cross  the  river  at  all  in  its  present  state, 
unless  we  should  be  oertain  of  having  the  co-operation  of  the 
Galician  troops  His  delay  in  making  an  attempt  to  force  the 
line  of  the  Douro,  therefore,  may  be  attributed  in  the  main 
to  the  tiresome  conduct  of  Santocikits,  who  ])layod  to  him 
much  the  same  part  that  CaffaTeni  pinyed  to  iMarniunt. 

While  remaining  in  this  waitmg  posture,  VVeliington  placed  I 
his  troops  opposite  the  various  passages  of  the  Douro,  on  a  line  ' 
of  some  fifteen  miles.    His  left,  consisting  of  the  8rd  Division, 
Pack's  and  Bradfofd's  Portuguese,  and  Carlos  de  Espafia's  ; 
Spaniards,  with  Le  Maichant's  and  Bock*s  heavy  dragoons,  lay 
near  the  point  where  the  Trabancos  falls  into  the  Douro,  holding 
the  ford  of  PoUos,  where  the  favourable  configuration  of  the 
ground  enabled  them  to  be  sure  of  the  passage,  the  enemy^s  line  , 
being  perforce  drawn  back  to  some  distance  on  the  north  bank. 
It  was  always  open  to  Wellin^^tDn  to  use  this  ford,  when  he 
should  determine  on  a  general  advance.   The  Light,  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  Divisions,  forming  the  right  wincr,  lay  opjiosite  Torde- 
siUas,  with  Rueda  and  La  Seca  behind  them.    Their  front  was 
covered  by  Alten*s  cavalry  brigade^  their  right  (or  outer)  flank 
by  Anson's.    The  reserve  was  formed  by  the  1st  and  7th 
Divisioos  quartered  at  Medina  del  Campo,  ten  miles  to  the  rear. 
The  whfdc  could  be  assembled  for  an  offensive  or  a  defensive 
move  in  a  day's  march. 

Marmont  was  drawn  up,  to  face  the  attack  that  he  expected,  in 
an  almost  equally  close  and  concentrated  formation :  his  front, 
extending  from  the  junction  of  tlie  Pisuerga  with  the  Douro 
'  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  274.  *  Ibid.,  ix.  p.  276. 
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near  Simancas  on  his  lt%  to  the  ground  oppodte  the  foid 
of  Polloa  on  his  right,  was  veiy  thickly  held  ^ ;  hut  on  the  Mh 
he  rightly  concetyed  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  not  he 
easy  for  Wellington  to  turn  his  western  flank,  by  using  the  ford 

of  Castro  Nufio  and  other  passages  down-stream  from  Polios. 
He  then  detached  Foy's  division  to  Toro  and  the  neighbourhood, 
to  guard  against  such  a  danger  :  but  this  was  still  an  insuflicient 
provision,  sinee  Toro  is  iifteen  miles  from  Polios,  and  a  single 
division  of  5,000  men  would  have  to  watch  rather  than  defend 
such  a  length  of  river-line,  if  it  were  attaclced  in  force.  Therefore 
when  Bonnet,  so  long  expected  in  vain,  arrived  from  the  North 
on  July  7th,  Ifaimont  placed  him  in  this  portion  of  his  line»  for 
the  assistance  of  Foy.  He  still  retained  six  divisions  massed 
around  Tordesillas,  whose  unbroken  bridge  gave  him  a  secure 
access  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Douro.  M^th  this  mass  of 
85,000  men  in  hand,  he  could  meet  Wellin^irton  with  a  solid  body, 
if  the  latter  crossed  the  Douro  at  or  below  Polios.  Or  he  might 
equally  well  take  the  more  daring  step  of  assuming  a  counter- 
offensive,  and  marchini,'  from  Tordesillns  on  Salamaiiea  against 
his  adversary's  communieations,  if  the  allies  threatened  his  own 
by  passing  the  river  and  moving  on  Valladolid. 

A  word  to  explain  the  tardiness  of  Bonnet's  arrival  in  com- 
parison with  the  earUness  of  his  start  is  perhaps  required.  He 
had  evacuated  Oviedo  and  Gijon  and  his  other  posts  in  the 
Asturias  as  early  as  June  14th,  the  actual  day  on  which  Welling- 
ton commenced  his  offensive  campaign.  This  he  did  not  in 
consequence  of  Bfarmont's  orders,  whidi  only  reached  him  when 
he  had  begun  to  move,  but  on  his  own  responsibility.  He 
had  received  correct  information  as  to  the  massing  of  the  allied 
army  round  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  of  the  forward  movement 
of  the  Galicians  towards  Astorga.  He  knew  of  the  dispersed 
state  of  Marmont's  host,  and  saw  the  danger  to  himself.  Should 
the  Marshal  concentrate  about  Salamanca,  he  could  never 
join  him,  if  the  whole  Army  of  Galicia  threw  itself  between. 
Wherefore  not  only  did  he  resolve  to  letreat  at  once,  but  he  did 

*  An  interesting  dispatoli  from  DT^rban  to  Bercsford  drscribr'?  the 
information  he  liad  got  on  the  6th  by  a  daring  reconnaissance  along 
Marmont's  rear  :  there  was  not  that  morning  any  French  force  west  of 
Monte  4e  Cufaillos,  lix  miles  down-stieaoi  frcnn  Polios. 
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not  move  by  the  pass  of  Fajam  and  Leon— the  obyiom  route 
to  rejoin  the  Army  of  Portugal.  For  fear  that  he  might  be 
intercepted,  he  took  the  coast-road,  picking  up  the  small 
garrisons  that  he  had  placed  in  one  or  two  small  ports.  He 
reached  Santander  on  the  22nd,  not  molested  so  much  as  he 
mifjht  have  been  by  the  bands  of  Porlier  and  Longa  (whose 
haunts  he  was  passing),  because  the  bulk  of  them  had  gone  off 
to  help  in  Sir  Home  Popham's  raid  on  Biscay.  From  Santander 
he  turned  inland,  passed  Reynosa,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cantalj;rian 
Sierras^  on  the  24th  Jnne»  and  arrived  at  Aguilar  del  Campo» 
the  first  town  in  the  province  of  Pa]encia»  on  the  29th.  From 
thenoe  he  had  a  long  march  of  seven  days  in  the  plains,  before 
he  reached  Valladolid  on  the  6th,  and  reported  himself  at 
Marmont's  head-quarters  on  the  7th  of  July.  He  brought  with- 
him  a  strong  division  of  6,500  infantry,  a  light  field-battery,  and 
a  single  squadron  of  Chasseurs — even  100  sabres  ^  were  a  wel- 
come reinforcement  to  Marmont  s  under-horsed  army.  It  \vas 
fill  odd  fact  that  Bon^et^s  division  had  never  before  met  the 
English  in  battle,  though  one  of  its  regiments  had  seen  them 
during  the  last  days  of  Sir  John  Moore's  retreat  in  Januaiy 
1609  \  For  the  three  years  since  that  date  they  had  always 
been  employed  in  the  Asturias* 

The  arrival  of  Bonnet  brought  up  the  total  of  Ifarmont's 
infantry  to  48,000  men,  and  his  guns  to  78.  The  cavalry  still 
remained  the  weak  point :  but  by  a  high-handed  and  unpopular 
measure  the  Marshal  succeeded,  during  his  stay  on  the  Douro,  in 
procuring  nearly  1,000  horses  for  the  dismounted  dragoons  who 
were  eneuuibtring  his  dep6t  at  Valiadolid.  In  the  French,  as 
in  the  British,  Peninsular  army  it  had  become  common  for 
many  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  infantr}-^  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  riding-horse ;  most  captains  and  many  lieutenants  had 
them.  And  their  seniorSy  ehrfs  de  bataiUim  and  colonels, 
habitually  had  several  horses  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 
Marmont  took  the  heroic  measure  of  proclaiming  that  he  should 
enforce  the  regulations,  and  that  all  unauthorised  horses  were 

*  Ninety-four  to  be  cxsct.  See  88th  ChMiems  in  talile  of  Maimoiit's 

army  in  Appendix. 

*  The  122nd  Line  hnd  been  in  Mermet's  division,  in  January  1809,  but 
they  bad  been  ui  reserve  al  Coruuiiu,  and  had  not  fired  a  shot  in  tiiat  buttle. 
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confiscated.  He  paid»  howeyer»  a  valuation  for  each  beast  on  a 
moderate  scale— otherwise  the  act  would  have  been  intolerable^ 
In  this  way,  including  some  mounts  requisitioned  from  doctoiSt 
oommissaiies,  and  suttleis»  about  1,000  horses  in  all  were 
procured.  The  number  of  cavalry  fit  for  the  fidd  had  gone  up 
by  July  15th  from  about  2,200  to  8,200 — a  total  which  was  only 
800  less  than  Wellington's  full  strength  of  British  sabres.  It 
occurs  to  the  caiiual  observer  that  the  horses,  having  never  been 
trained  to  squadron  drill  or  to  act  in  mass,  must  have  been 
dillicult  to  manage,  even  though  the  riders  were  competent 
horsemen.  This  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  very 
ineffective  part  played  by  the  French  cavalry  in  the  next  fort- 
night's campaigning. 

A  quaint  anecdote  of  the  time  shows  us  General  Taupin,  an 
old  Revohitionaiy  veteran,  with  all  the  ofiftcers  of  his  brigade 
called  together  in  a  village  church.  '  He  ascended  the  pulpit 
and  thundered  against  the  abuse  of  horses  in  the  infantry :  he 
would  make  an  end  of  all  bagga^?e  carried  on  mules  or  asses,  but 
most  especially  of  tiic  oflicers"  iidiiig-horses.  "  (Jentlemcn,"  he 
cried,  "  in  1793  we  were  allowed  a  haversack  as  our  only  baggage, 
a  stone  as  our  only  piiluw."  Well — it  was  a  long  time  since 
1793:  wc  were  in  1H12,  and  the  speaker,  this  old  and  gallant 
soldier,  had  six  baggage  mules  himself 

During  the  first  ten  days  after  the  deadlock  on  the  Douro 
began,  the  French  were  much  puzaled  by  Wellington's  refusal 
to  continue  his  advance.  Foy,  the  ablest  of  them,  noted  in  his 
diaiy  that  he  must  conclude  either  that  the  enemy  was  not 
numerous  enough  to  take  the  offensive — ^his  strength  might 
have  been  over^valued— or  else  that  he  was  waiting  for  Hill  to 
bring  up  his  corps  from  Estremadura.  This  last  idea,  indeed, 
was  running  in  the  brains  of  many  French  strategists  :  it 
obsessed  Jourdan  and  King  Joseph  at  Madrid,  who  were  well 
aware  that  liill,  marchin<:j  by  Alcantara  and  the  passes  of  the 
Sierra  de  Gata.  could  have  got  to  the  Douro  in  half  the  time 
that  it  would  have  taken  his  opponent,  D'Erlon,  who  would 
have  had  to  move  by  Toledo,  Madrid,  and  Segovia.  But  the 
simple  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  WeUington's  dispatch  to 
Lord  Bathurst  of  July  18.  '  It  is  obvious  that  we  could  not 
'  Jf ^moiwa  of  LemoonieT'DdafoMe  of  the  8l«t  iJtga,  pp.  177-8. 
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cross  the  Douro  without  sustaining  great  loss,  and  could  not 
fight  a  general  action  under  circumstances  of  greater  disad- 
vantage. .  .  .  The  enemy's  numbers  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  ours  :  they  have  in  their  position  thrice  the  amount  of 
artillery  that  we  have,  and  we  are  superior  in  cavalry  alone — • 
which  arm  (it  is  probable)  could  not  be  used  in  the  sort  of 
attack  we  should  have  to  make  He  then  proceeds  to  demon- 
strate the  absolute  neoessity  of  bringing  forward  the  Army  of 
Galida  against  Bfanmmt's  rear.  Its  absence  was  the  real  eaiue 
of  the  deadlock  in  which  he  fonnd  himself  involved.  All 
offensive  operations  were  postponed — ^meanwhile  the  enemy 
might  receive  reinforcements  and  attack,  since  he  had  not  been 
attacked.  *  But  I  still  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  retain,  at  the 
close  of  this  campaign,  those  acquisitions  which  we  made  at  its 
commencement.' 

Meanwhile  Marmont.  having  had  a  fortnight  to  take  stock 
of  his  position,  and  having  received  reinforcements  which  very 
nearly  reached  the  figure  that  he  had  named  to  King  Joseph 
as  the  minimum  which  would  enable  him  to  take  the  offensive, 
was  beginning  to  get  restless.  He  had  now  realised  that  he 
would  get  no  practleal  assistance  from  Calfaxelli,  who  stiU  kept 
sending  him  letters  exaggerating  the  tenors  of  Sir  Home  / 
Popham's  raid  on  Kscay.  They  said  that  there  were  sax  ships 
of  the  line  engaged  in  it»  and  that  there  was  a  landing-force 
of  British  regulars  :  Bonnet's  evacuation  of  the  Asturias  had 
allowed  all  the  bands  of  Ciiiilabria  to  turn  themselves  loose  on 
Biscay — Bilbao  was  l^ing  attacked — and  so  forth.  This  being 
so,  it  was  only  possible  to  send  a  brigade  o£  cavalry  and  a  horse 
artillery  battery — anything  more  was  useless  to  ask^.  This 
was  written  on  June  26th,  but  by  July  11th  not  even  the 
cavalry  brigade  had  started  from  Vittoria,  as  was  explained 
by  a  subsequent  letter,  which  only  reached  Biarmont  after  he 
had  already  started  on  an  offensive  campaign  ^  As  a  matter 
of  fadt,  Caffarelli's  meagre  contribution  of  750  sabres  ^  and  one 

'  WeDingtoB  to  Bafhinst.  IMflfwCela,  ix.  p.  984. 

'  CaffarelU  to  Mamuait*  in  the  latter*^  Mimoirf,  iv.  p.  417* 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  421-2. 

*  He  seat  flnaily  cmly  two  n^ments,  not  three  as  he  had  oiiginaUy 

promised. 
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battery  actually  pot  off  on  July  16th  ^  Marmont  may  be 
pardoned  for  having  believed  that  it  would  never  start  at  all, 
when  it  is  remembered  that  a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  first 
asked  for  aid,  and  that  every  two  days  he  had  been  receiviag 
dispatches  of  excuse,  but  no  reinforoemeiits.  He  had  no 
adequate  reason  for  thinking  that  even  the  trifling  foice  which 
did  in  the  end  start  out  would  ever  arrive* 

NoTy  88  he  demonstrates  dearly  enough  in  his  defence  of  his 
operations,  had  he  any  more  ground  for  bdieving  that  Joseph 
and  Jourdan  would  bring  him  help  from  Madrid*  They  reserved 
to  do  so  in  the  end,  and  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  collect  as  large 
a  force  as  was  possible.  But  the  announcement  of  thi  ir  inh  u- 
tion  was  made  too  late  to  profit  Marmont.  The  dispateh 
conveyinj[?  it  was  sent  off  from  Madrid  only  on  July  9th  ^  and 
never  reached  the  Marshal  at  all,  for  the  two  copies  of  it,  sent 
by  separate  messengers,  were  both  captured  by  guerrilleros 
between  Madrid  and  Valladolid,  and  came  into  Wellington's 
instead  of  into  Marmont's  hands.  This  was  a  consequence  of 
the  insecurity  of  the  communication  via  Segovia,  the  only  one 
route  open  when  the  Army  of  Portugal  fetiied  behind  the  Douro. 
On  July  12th  the  last  piece  of  intelligence  from  Bfadrid  which 
Marmont  had  received  was  a  dispatch  from  Jouidan  dated 
June  80th — it  had  taken  twelve  days  to  get  150  miles,  which 
shows  the  shifts  to  which  its  bearer  liad  been  exposed.  This 
letter  is  so  iiniK)rtant,  as  showinfj  what  the  King  and  Jourdan 
opined  at  the  moment,  that  its  gist  is  worth  giving. 

Jourdan  begins  by  complaining  that  on  June  30  the  last 
dispatch  from  the  Army  of  Portugal  to  hand  was  sixteen  days 
old,  of  the  date  of  June  14th.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  no  copies  of 
the  reports  sent  by  Marmont  on  June  22  and  June  24  had  got 
to  Madrid — a  dicumstanoe  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
WeDington  had  them  instead  of  their  destined  recipient*. 
Jourdan  then  proceeds  to  say  that  he  is  informed  that  Welling- 
ton has  50,000  men,  hut  only  18,000  of  them  British.  '  The 
King  thinks  that  if  this  is  so,  you  are  strong  enough  to  beat  his 

*  Caffiudli  to  Manmmt,  in  the  lattei'i  Mimrfret,  iv.  p.  486^  atmoundiig 
their  departure. 

•  Original  is  in  the  Scovell  ciphers.  It  seems  to  be  unpublished. 
'  They  are  both  io  the  Scovell  ciphers,  and  quoted  above,  p.  870. 
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anny,  and  would  like  to  know  the  motives  which  have  prevented 

you  from  taking  the  offensive.  He  charges  me  to  invite  you  to 
explain  them  by  express  messenger.*  In  the  South  it  was  known 
that  Hill,  With  18,000  men,  was  advancing  on  June  18th  against 
D'Erlon.  That  officer  was  to  be  reinforced  from  Seville,  and 
was  probably  at  close  quarters  with  Hill.  The  King  had  sent 
orders  that  D'Erlon  was  to  move  northward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  if  Hill  marched  up  to  join  Wellington,  But,  it  being 
probable  that  the  order  would  not  be  veiy  promptly  executed, 
*  his  Majesty  would  like  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Wellington  has  not  all  his  forces  in  hand,  to  fight  him. 
The  King  has  asked  for  troops  from  Marshal  Suchet,  but  they 
will  never  be  sent.  All  that  His  Majesty  can  do  at  present  is 
to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Segovia,  and  order  its  governor. 
General  Espert,  to  help  the  garrison  of  Avila,  if  necessary,  and 
to  supply  it  with  food.' 

This  letter,  which  clearly  gives  no  hope  of  immediate  help 
for  the  Army  of  Portugal  from  Madrid,  and  which  might  be 
taken  as  a  direct  incitement  to  bring  Wellington  to  action  at 
once,  must  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  last  epistle  that 
Biannont  had  received  from  the  same  quarter.  This  was 
a  letter  of  the  King's  dated  June  18.  The  important  paragraph 
of  it  runs  as  fdlows : — 

*  If  General  Hill  has  lemdned  with  his  18,000  men  on  the 
left  (south)  bank  of  the  Tagus,  you  ought  to  be  strong  enough 
to  beat  the  En^ish  army,  more  especially  if  you  have  received 
any  reinforcements  from  the  Army  of  the  North.  You  must 
choose  your  battlefield,  and  make  your  best  dispositions.  But  if 
Hill  joins  the  main  English  army,  I  fancy  they  are  too  strong 
for  you.  In  that  case  you  must  manoeuvre  to  ^ain  time. 
I  shoTihl  not  hesitate  to  give  you  a  positive  order  to  defer 
fighting,  if  I  were  certain  that  Count  D'Erlon  and  his  15,000 
men,  and  a  division  from  the  Army  of  Aragon,  were  on  their 
way  to  you :  for  on  their  arrival  the  English  army  would  be 
seriously  compromised.  But  being  wholly  uncertain  about 
them,  I  must  repeat  to  you  that  if  General  Hill  is  still  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Tagus,  you  should  choose  a  good  position  and 
give  battle  with  all  your  troops  united :  but  if  General  Hill 
joins  Lord  Wellii^^n,  you  must  avoid  an  action  as  long  as 
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possible,  in  order  to  pick  up  the  rcmforcements  which  wiU 
certainly  reach  you  in  the  end 

I  think  that  there  can  be  no  dcmlH  in  the  mind  of  any  honest 
critic  that  on  the  strength  of  these  two  dispatches  from  his 
Conmiaiider-in-Chief,  Mannont  was  justified  in  taking  the 
offensive  against  Wellington,  without  waiting  for  that  help 
from  Ifadhd  which  the  King  had  not  offered  him.  Hill  being 
far  away,  and  Wellington  having  no  more  than  his  own  seven 
divisions  of  Anglo^Fortuguese,  Maimont  is  decidedly  authorized 
to  bring  him  to  action*  The  sole  factor  which  the  second 
Madrid  dispatch  states  wrongly,  is  the  proportion  of  British 
troops  in  the  allied  army :  Jourdan  guesses  that  there  are  50,000 
men,  but  only  18,000  British.  As  ;i  matter  of  fact  there  were 
49,000  men  at  the  moment but  about  80,000  were  British. 
This  made  a  difference,  no  doubt  ,  and  Marmont,  if  he  had  been 
determined  to  avoid  a  battle,  might  have  pleaded  it  as  his 
justification.  But  he  was  not  set  on  any  such  timid  policy : 
he  had  wellnigh  attacked  Wellington  at  San  Cristobal  on 
June  21sty  when  he  had  not  yet  received  his  own  leinfofce* 
ments*  When  Bonnet  had  come  up,  and  the  British  had 
obtained  no  corxesponding  addition  to  their  strength^  he  was 
eager  to  take  the  offensive,  and  Joseph's  and  Jouidan's  dis* 
patches  distinctly  authorised  him  to  do  so. 

After  the  disaster  of  Salamanca,  Napoleon  drew  up  an 
indictment  of  Mannuut,  of  which  the  three  chief  heads  were  : 

(1)  He  took  the  offensive  without  waiting  for  reinforcements 
which  were  to  join  him. 

(2)  He  delivered  battle  without  the  authorization  of  his 
Commander-in-Chief. 

(8)  He  might,  by  waiting  only  two  days  longer,  before  he  com* 
mitted  himself  to  a  general  action,  have  received  at  least  the 
cavalry  and  guns  which  he  knew  that  Caffarelli  had  sent  him 
The  very  complete  answer  to  these  charges  is  that : 
(1)  When  the  Marshal  took  the  offensive  he  had  no  reason 

*  Joseph  to  BIsnnoDt,  June  18,  in  Ducasse**  Carreipomlance,  fac  pp.  98-80. 

*  Two  battiJioni,  the  1/86  and  l/5tii,  joined  before  the  battle  of  the 

22nd,  bringing  up  the  total  force  by  1,500  Imyonets  more, 

'  See  the  letter  of  Clarke  to  Marmont  eodosing  the  Empenw's  indictment, 
in  MarmiMit'B  Mimoirca,  iv.  pp.  453-4. 
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to  suppofle  that  any  lemloroements  were  coming,  CaffarelU 
had  excused  himself :  the  King  had  pzomised  succour  only  if 
Hill  joined  WeUington^  not  otherwise.  HiU  had  never  appeared: 
therefore  no  hdp  was  likely  to  come  from  the  southward. 

(2)  He  had  clear  permission  from  Joseph  to  give  battle, 
Unless  Hill  should  have  joined  Wellington. 

(8)  The  succours  from  Caffarelli,  a  weak  cavalry  brigade  and 
one  battery,  Avt  re  so  small  that  their  arrival  would  have  made 
no  practical  diifereuce  to  the  strength  of  the  army.  But  to 
have  waited  two  days  for  them,  after  the  campaign  had  com- 
menced* would  have  given  Wellington  the  opportunity  of 
concentrating*  and  taking  up  a  good  po8iti(».  It  was  only 
after  the  manceuvring  had  begun  [July  15th]  that  this  little 
brigade  started  fiiom  l^ttoria*  on  July  Kith.  The  Army  of 
Portugal  had  already  committed  itself  to  offensive  operations* 
and  could  not  halt  for  two  days  in  the  midst  of  them^  without 
losing  the  initiative. 

From  his  own  point  of  view,  then,  Marmont  was  entirely 
justified  in  recrossing  the  Douro  and  assuming  the  offensive. 
He  had  got  all  the  reinforcements  that  he  could  count  upon :  they 
made  his  army  practically  equal  to  Wellington's  in  numbers : 
in  homogeneity  it  was  far  superior.  If  he  had  waited  a  little 
longer,  he  might  have  found  12,000  men  of  the  Army  of  Galicia 
at  his  back*  setting  all  Old  Castile  and  Leon  aflame.  Moreover 
Astoiga  was  only  victualled  up  to  August  Ist^  and  might  fall 
any  day*  He  could  not  have  foreseen  King  Joseph's  unex-  • 
pected  mareh  to  his  aid*  which  no  dispatoh  received  before  < 
July  12th  rendered  likely.  His  misfortune  (or  fault)  was  that 
he  undervalued  the  capacity  of  VVelhngton  to  niana'uvre,  liis 
readiness  to  force  on  an  offensive  battle,  and  (most  of  ail)  the 
fighting  value  of  the  Anglo-Port u^niese  army. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Marmont's  method  of  taking  the 
offensive  against  Wellington  was  neat  and  elective*  It  con- 
sisted in  a  feint  against  his  adversary's  left  wing,  followed  by 
a  sudden  countermareh  and  a  real  attack  upon  his  right  wing» 

On  July  Iffth  Foy  and  Bonnet*  with  the  two  divisions 
foiming  the  IVench  right*  received  orders  to  restore  the  bridge 
of  Toro*  to  drive  in  Wellington's  cavalry  screen  in  front  of  it* 
and  to  cross  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro,  At  the  same  time 
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the  divisions  of  the  French  centre,  opposite  the  fords  of  P0U08, 
made  an  ostentatious  move  down-stream  towards  Toro,  accom- 
paaied  by  the  Marshal  himself,  and  those  on  the  left,  near  Torde> 
siUas,  shifted  themselves  towards  PoUos.  Almost  the  whole 
French  army  was  clearly  seen  iwftr*»liing  westward,  and  the  two 
leading  divisions  were  actually  across  the  river  next  morning,  and 
seemed  to  be  heading  straight  lor  Salamanca  by  the  Toro  road. 

Wellington  was  deceived,  exactly  as  Marmont  had  intended. 
He  drew  the  obvious  conclusion  that  his  adversary  was  about 
to  turn  his  left  flauk,  and  to  strike  at  Salamanca  and  his  line 
of  communications.  It  would  have  been  in  his  j)owcr  to  make 
a  corresponding  move  a^^ainst  Valiadolid,  Marmont's  base.  But 
his  own  line  of  communications  meant  much  more  to  him  tiian 
did  Marmont's.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  the  posi- 
tion of  an  army  living  by  transport  and  magazines,  and  that 
of  an  army  Hving  on  the  country  by  plunder,  like  that  of  the 
Fremek  marshal.  Wellington  had  always  been  jealous  of  lus 
left  wing,  and  as  early  as  July  12  had  drawn  up  an  elaborate 
order  of  march,  providing  for  the  contingency  of  the  enemy 
dossing  the  Douro  at  Toro  and  the  ford  of  Castro  Nufto.  If 
his  entire  force  seemed  on  the  move,  the  whole  British  army 
would  make  a  corresponding  sliift  westward  -  if  only  a  division 
or  two,  the  mass  transferred  would  be  less  in  similar  proportion. 
He  had  no  idea  of  defending  the  actual  coursr  of  the  river  :  in 
a  letter  written  a  few  days  later  to  Lord  Batliurst,  he  remarked 
that  *it  was  totally  out  of  my  power  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  crossing  the  Douro  at  any  point  at  which  he  might  think 
it  expedient,  as  he  had  in  his  possession  all  the  bridges  [Toro 
and  Tordesillas]  and  many  of  the  fords  V  His  plan  was  to/ 
concentrate  against  the  crossing  force,  and  fight  a  defensive'^ 
action  against  it,  wherever  a  good  position  might  he  available. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  which  WdHngton  regarded 
a  genidne  offensive  move  of  Harmont  by  Toro  and  Castro 
Nufio  as  probable.  The  first  was  that  he  had  received  King 
Joseph^s  dispatch  of  July  9th.  captured  by  guerrilleros,  which 
gave  him  the  startling  news  that  the  King  had  resolved  to 
evacuate  all  New  Castile  save  Madrid  and  Toledo,  and  to 
march  with  his  field-force  of  some  14,000  men  to  join  the  Army 
*  See  SuppkmenUarif  Duq^tUehea,  xiv.  p.  68. 
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of  Portugal  \  Wellington  wrote  to  Gfaham  (who  was  now  on  his 
way  home)  eatly  on  the  16tli»  that  either  the  Galiciana'  approach 
on  his  rear  had  induced  Maimoiit  to  collect  hb  troops  near 
Toro,  or  he  had  heard  that  Joseph  was  gathering  the  Army  of 
the  Centre  at  Madrid,  and  was  threatening  the  allied  left  *  in 
order  to  prevent  us  from  molesting  the  King/  It  was  clear  that 
if  Wellington  had  to  shift  westward  to  protect  his  line  of 
communications,  he  could  makr  no  detachment  to  '  contain  ' 
King  Joseph,  who  would  be  approaching  from  the  south-east. 
Another  letter,  written  an  hour  or  so  later,  says,  '  these  move- 
ments of  Marmont  are  certainly  intended  to  divert  our  attention 
from  the  Army  of  the  Centre  (which  is  collecting  at  Madrid),  if 
he  knows  of  this  circumstance,  n^Ueh  I  douU  K*  The  doubt  was 
well  grounded. 

That  the  whole  movement  on  Toro  was  a  feint  did  not  occur 
to  Wellington,  but  his  orders  ci  the  10th,  given  in  the  evening, 
after  he  had  heard  that  two  French  divisions  were  actually 
across  the  Douro  on  his  left,  provide  for  the  possibility  that 

suine  seriuus  force  may  still  remain  at  Tordcbiiias  and  may 
require  observation. 

The  orders  direct  the  transference  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
allied  army  to  a  position  whieli  will  cover  the  road  Toro- 
Salamanca.  They  were  issued  in  the  evening  to  the  following 
effect.  The  reserve  (1st  and  7th  Divisions)  was  to  march  from 
Medina  del  Campo  to  Alaejos  beyond  the  Trabancos  river,  and 
subsequently  to  Canisal  and  Fuente  la  Pefia  behind  the  Goaiena 
river.  The  left  wing,  which  was  watching  the  fords  of  Polios 
<ftrd  Division,  Bock's  cavalry,  Bradford's  and  Carlos  de  Espafta's 
infantry),  to  Castrillo  on  the  Guarena.  Of  the  right  wing  the 
8th  Division  and  two  regiments  of  Le  Marchant's  horse  were 
to  move  on  Fuente  la  Pefia,  the  5th  Division  on  Canizal. 
Altcn's  cavalry  brigade  waa  to  follow  the  Ibt  Division.  Tins 
left  the  4th  and  Light  Divisions  and  Anson's  cavalry  still 
unaccounted  for.  They  were  set  aside  to  act  as  a  sort  of  rear- 
guard, being  directed  to  move  westward  only  as  far  as  Castrejon 
on  the  Trabancos  river,  ten  miles  short  of  the  concentration- 
point  on  the  Toro  road,  to  which  the  rest  of  the  army  was 

*  WeBiiigton  to  CUntoo,  July  19, 7  a  jn. 
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oideted  to  ptooeed.  It  is  dear  (though  WeUington  does  not 
say  so)  that  they  would  serve  as  a  oontaining  force,  if  the  enemy 
had  Ic^  any  troops  at  Tordesilhui,  and  brought  them  over  the 
Douro  there,  or  at  the  fords  of  Polios. 

All  these  moves  were  duly  executed,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th  Wellington's  army  was  getting  into  position  to  with- 
stand the  expected  advance  of  the  enemy  on  Salamanca  by 
the  Toro  road.  Tliis  attack,  however,  failed  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  presently  news  came  that  the  two  divisions  of  Foy 
and  Bonnet,  which  had  crossed  the  Douro  at  Toro,  had  gone 
behind  it  again,  and  destroyed  their  bridge.  What  Marmont 
had  done  during  the  night  of  the  16thr-17th  was  to  reverse  the 
m^rfthing  order  of  his  whole  army,  the  rear  suddenly  becoming 
the  head,  and  the  head  the  rear*  The  divinons  to  the  eastward, 
which  had  not  yet  got  near  Toro,  countermarched  on  Torde- 
sillas,  and  crossed  its  bridge,  with  the  light  cavalry  at  their 
head.  Those  which  had  reached  Toro  brought  up  the  rear, 
and  followed,  with  Foy  and  Bonnet,  at  the  tail  of  the  column. 
This  was  a  most  fatiguing  march  for  all  concerned,  the  distance 
from  Toro  to  Tordesillas  being  about  twenty  miles,  and  the 
operation  being  carried  out  in  the  night  hours.  But  it  was 
completely  successful — during  the  morning  of  the  17th  the 
vanguard,  consisting  of  Ciausers  and  liaucune's  divisions  and 
Curto's  chasseurs  d  cheval^  was  pouring  over  the  bridge  of 
Tordesillas  and  occupying  Rueda  and  La  Seca,  which  the 
British  had  evacuated  fifteen  hours  before.  The  rest  followed, 
the  two  rear  divisions  cutting  a  comer,  and  saving  a  few  miles, 
by  crossing  the  foid  of  PoUos.  This  was  a  safe  move,  when  the 
cavalry  had  discovered  that  there  were  none  of  WdUngton's 
troops  left  east  of  the  Trabancos  river.  By  night  on  the  17th 
the  bulk  of  the  French  army  was  concentrated  at  Nava  del  Rey, 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Tordesillas.  In  the  afternoon  Welling- 
toiTs  n nrguard,  the  4th  and  Light  Divisions,  and  Anson's 
cavalry  had  been  discovered  in  position  at  Castrejon,  where 
their  commander  had  halted  them,  when  he  discovered  that  he 
had  been  deceived  as  to  his  adversary's  purpose.  The  rest  of 
the  British  army  had  ccmcentrated,  acseoiding  to  orders,  in  the 
triangle  Canizal-Castrillo-Fuente  la  Pefla,  behind  the  Guarena 
river  and  in  front  of  the  Toro-Salamanca  road. 
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Wellinpft  in*s  first  task  was  to  drawback  his  rearguard  to 
join  his  main  body,  without  allowing  it  to  become  seriously 
engaged  with  the  gieat  mass  of  French  in  its  front.  This  he 
undertook  in  person,  marching  at  daylight  with  all  bis  dis- 
posable cavalry,  tbe  brigades  ol  Bock  and  Le  Marchant,  to  join 
tbe  force  it  Castrejon,  whfle  he  threw  out  the  5th  Division  to 
ToneeiQa  de  la  Orden  to  act  as  a  supporting  ^elon  on  the 
flank  of  the  retiring  detachment.  The  remaining  divisions 
(1st,  8fd,  ^h,  7th)  took  up  a  position  in  line  of  battle  on  the 
heights  I  bove  the  Guarcaa,  ready  to  receive  their  coiurades 
when  the  /  should  appear. 

The  charge  of  the  rearguard  this  day  was  in  the  hands  of 
StapletoD  Cotton,  the  senior  cavalry  officer  with  the  army,  who 
outranked  Cole  and  Charles  Altcn,  the  commanders  of  the 
4th  and  Light  Divisions.  He  had  received  no  orders  during 
the  nighf ,  and  his  last,  those  ol  the  preceding  afternoon,  had 
directed  !um  to  halt,  till  his  chief  should  have  discovered  the 
true  position  and  aim  ol  the  FVench  aimy.  Wellington  ex* 
plained,  in  hb  next  dispatch  home,  that  the  various  details  ol 
intetlifeftce,  which  enabled  him  to  grasp  Bfarmont's  whole  plan, 
did  not  reach  him  till  so  late  on  the  17th  that  it  was  useless 
to  send  Jetton  orders  to  start.  Tin  y  could  only  be  carried 
out  at  dawn,  and  he  himself  intended  to  be  present  with  the 
rearguard  before  the  sun  was  far  above  thv  horiawn.  He 
arrived  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  find  his 
lieutenant  already  engaged  with  the  French  van,  but  not 
committed  to  any  dangerous  close  fighting.  Cotton  had, 
very  wisely,  sent  out  patrols  before  daylight  to  discover 
exactly  :what  was  in  front  ol  him ;  if  it  was  only  a  trifling 
body  he  intended  to  drive  it  in,  and  advance  towards  La 
Nava  and  Rueda^;  if  Marmont  was  in  force  he  would  take 
up  a  dcfcmave  position  at  Castrejon,  and  wait  for  further 
orders. 

The  patrols  soon  ran  into  French  cavalry  advancing  in 
force,  and  were  driven  back  upon  Anson*s  brigade,  which  was 
drawn  up  on  a  long  front  in  advance  of  the  village  of  Castrejon. 
On  seeing  it,  the  enemy  brought  up  two  batteries  of  horse 

*  See  rnort  of  one  of  the  oflloen  commanding  patrals,Toaikinsoa  of  the 
leih  LJ>.  in  the  latler's  Memoln,  p.  180. 
oiuii.  ▼  ]>  d 
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aitiUery,  and  began  to  play  upon  the  scattered  squadioiis. 
Bull's  and  Ross's  troops  ^  were  ordered  out  to  reply,  and  did 

so  with  effect,  but  the  total  strength  of  the  French  cavalry  was 
too  great,  and  Anson's  rcgiiaents  had  presently  to  give  way, 
though  not  so  much  owirir^  to  the  pressure  on  their  front  as 
to  the  sight  of  a  large  coliniui  of  French  infantry  turning  the 
left  of  their  line,  and  marching  on  Alaejos,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  getting  round  to  their  left  rear  and  molesting  their 
retreat  towards  the  Guaiena,  where  the  main  body  of  the  British 
army  was  awaiting  them. 

Wellington  was  involved  in  person  in  the  end  ol  the  eavalry 
biekering,  and  in  no  very  pleasant  fashion.  He  and  Beresfordt 
with  their  staffs,  had  arrived  on  the  field  about  seven  o'clock, 
in  advance  of  the  two  heavy  cavalry  brigades,  who  were  coming 
up  to  reinforce  Cotton.  He  rode  forward  to  the  left  of  the 
skirmishing  line,  where  two  squadrons,  one  of  the  11th  and  one 
of  the  12th  Lififht  Dragoons,  were  supporting  two  ^uns  of 
Ross's  troop,  on  high  ground  alxvc  the  ravine  of  the  Trabancos 
river.  Just  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  came  nn  the  scene, 
a  squadron  of  French  cavalry,  striking  in  from  the  Hank,  rode 
at  the  guns,  not  apparently  seeing  the  supporting  troops. 
They  met  and  broke  the  squadron  of  the  12th  Light  Dragoons, 
which  came  up  the  liill  to  intercept  them.  *  Some  of  Marshal 
Beresford's  staff,  seeing  this,  and  conceiving  the  guns  to  be  in 
danger,  rode  up  to  the  retiring  squadron  calling  "Threes 
about  ^  t " '  Thb  unfortunately  was  heard  by  the  supporting 
squadron  of  the  11th,  who,  imagining  the  order  to  be  directed 
to  themselves,  went  about  and  retired,  instead  of  advancing  to 
relieve  their  broken  comrades  above.  Therefore  Uie  mass  of 
pursuers  and  pursued  from  the  combat  on  the  flank,  came 
hurtling  down  on  the  guns,  and  on  the  head-quarters  staff  just 
behind  them.  ^Vellini^ton  and  Beresford  and  their  followers 
were  swept  away  in  the  rout,  and  had  to  draw  their  swords 
to  defend  themselves.  Fortunately  the  misdirected  squadron 
ol  the  11th  soon  saw  their  mistake  ;  they  halted  and  turned, 
and  failing  on  the  scattered  and  exhausted  French  dragoons 
drove  them  back  with  great  loss ;  lew,  it  is  said,  except  their 

'  Belonging  one  to  the  cavalry,  the  other  to  the  Light  Division. 
*  Tomkiiitoa,  p.  188. 
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tihtf  d^etcadron,  who  showed  uncommon  gaUantr>%  got  away  K 
It  was  a  dangerous  moment  for  the  aUied  army — a  chano6 

thrust  in  the  miUe  might  have  killed  or  disabled  WelKngton, 
and  have  thrown  the  command  into  the  hands  of  Beresford  or 
Stapleton  Cotton. 

Wellington  had  no  sooner  detected  the  flank  movement  of 
Marmont's  infantry  towards  Alaejos,  than  he  ordered  the  4th 
and  Light  Divisions  to  retire  towards  the  Guarena,  covered 
by  G.  Anson's  brigade,  while  Bock's  and  Lc  Marchant's  heavy 
dragoons*  farther  to  the  left,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  infantry 
of  the  turning  column,  and  detained  it,  retiring,  when  pressed, 
by  alternate  brigades*  M armont's  whole  army  was  now  visible, 
moving  on  in  two  long  columns,  of  which  the  more  southern 
followed  the  4th  and  Light  Divisions,  in  the  direction  of  Torre- 
cilia  de  la  Orden,  and  tried  to  come  up  with  their  rear,  while 
the  other,  passing  through  Alaejos,  made  by  the  high-road  for 
Castrillo  on  the  Guarcna,  where  the  British  reserves  were 
posted. 

There  was  a  long  biekering  fight  across  the  eight  miles  of 
roUing  ground  between  the  Trabaneos  and  the  Guarena,  not 
without  some  exciting  moments  for  Wellington's  rearguard. 
After  passing  Torrccilla  dc  la  Orden,  and  picking  up  there  the 
5th  Division,  which  had  been  waiting  as  a  supporting  echelon 
to  cover  their  southern  flank,  all  the  British  infantxy  had  to 
march  very  hard,  for  troops  diverging  from  the  northern 
French  odunm  got  dose  in  upon  their  right,  and,  moving 
parallel  with  them,  bid  fair  to  reach  the  Guarena  first.  In  the 
retreat  the  4th  Division  moved  on  the  right,  and  was  therefore 
most  exposed,  tlie  LiL^ht  J )i vision  next  them,  the  5th  Di\ision 
farther  south  and  more  distant  from  the  turning  column  of  the 
French.  The  eavalry  pursuit  in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  force 
was  never  really  dangerous  :  it  was  held  off  by  Le  Marchant's 
Heavy  and  Anson's  Light  Dragoons  without  any  great  difficulty, 
and  the  5th  and  Light  Divisions  only  suffered  from  some 
distant  shelling  by  the  French  horse  artillery.   But  the  4th 

*  Compare  Tomkinson*s  narrative  of  this  incident  (pp.  Iso  1)  with 
Napier's  vivid  and  well-told  tale  (iv.  pp.  254-5).  Both  agree  th  it  the 
French  were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  two  squadrons,  and  that  there  was 
deplorable  confusion. 
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Division,  though  covered  from  the  puisuit  in  their  direct  rear 

by  Bock's  German  squadrons,  found  a  dangerous  point  about 
a  mile  on  the  near  side  of  the  Guarena,  where  two  batteries  from 
the  French  turinng  cohmm  had  galloped  forward  to  a  kiioU, 
eommanding  the  ground  over  whieh  they  had  to  pass,  and 
opened  a  teasing  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the  brigades  as  they 
marched  by.  General  Cole,  however,  threw  out  his  divisional 
battery  and  all  his  light  companies  to  form  n  screen  against 
their  attack,  and  moved  on,  protected  by  tlieir  fire,  without 
turning  from  his  route.  The  covering  force  fell  in  to  the  rear 
when  the  defiling  was  over,  and  the  division  suffered  small  loss 
from  its  uncomfortable  march  K 

Wellington  allowed  all  the  three  retreating  divisions  to  halt 
for  a  moment  on  the  farther  side  of  the  stream,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trough  in  whieh  it  runs.  *  The  halt  near  the  water, 
short  as  it  was,  gave  refreshment  and  rest  to  the  troops,  after 
a  rapid  march  over  an  arid  eoimtry  in  extremely  hot  weather 
But  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  last  for  more  than  a  very  few 
minutes,  for  the  pursuing  enemy  soon  appeared  in  force  at 
several  points  on  the  heights  above  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Guarena,  and  many  batteries  opened  successively  on  the  three 
divisions,  who  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  resume  their  march 
up  the  slope  to  the  crest,  on  their  own  side  of  the  water« 
Here  they  fell  into  position  on  Wellington's  chosen  defensive 
fighting-ground,  the  4th  Division  forming  the  extreme  northern 
section  of  the  battle  array,  by  the  village  of  Castrillo,  the  Light 
and  5th  Divisions  falling  in  to  the  line  of  troc^ps  already  ilrawu 
up  in  front  of  Canizal,  while  the  1st  and  7th  Divisions  were 
extended  to  the  south,  to  form  the  new  right  wing,  and  took 
their  place  on  the  heights  of  Yallesa,  above  the  village  and  ford 
of  El  Ohno. 

Some  anxious  hours  had  been  spent  while  the  retreat  was  in 
progress,  but  Wellington  was  now  safe»  with  every  man  concen- 

*  Sec  Vere's  Marches  and  Movementa  oj  ttu  4th  DixHsion,  p.  28.  Napier's 
■tatement  that  tfae  Light  Diyfaloa  wm  inoce  exposed  than  the  4th  or  8th 
duiing  the  retreat,  aeeniB  to  be  dliooimted  by  the  fMt  that  it  had  not  one 

man  killed  or  wounded — the  5th  Division  had  only  two  (in  the  8rd  Royal 
Scots),  the  4th  Division  over  200  ;  ni^d  though  meet  ot  them  fdl  in  the 

last  chRTpr',  n  [rood  mimh*»r  were  hit  in  the  retreat. 

'  Vere's  Marches  and  Movements  of  the  4th  Division^  p*  28. 
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tiated  on  an  excellent  position,  where  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  defensive  battle  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  for  the  last 
month.  It  seemed  likely  at  first  that  his  wish  might  be  granted^ 
for  the  French  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  his  left  wing,  almost 
before  it  had  got  settled  down  into  its  appointed  ground.  It 
would  appear  that  General  Qausel,  who  commanded  the  more 
northerly  of  the  two  great  columns  in  which  the  French  army 
was  advaiKing  (while  Mannunt  himself  was  with  the  other), 
thought  that  he  saw  his  chance  of  carrying  the  heights  above 
Castrillo  and  turning  the  allied  left,  if  he  attacked  at  once, 
before  the  4th  Division  had  been  granted  time  to  array  itself 
at  leisure.  Accordingly,  without  wasting  time  by  sending  to 
ask  permission  from  his  chief,  he  directed  a  brigade  of  dragoons 
to  outflank  Cole's  left  by  crossing  the  Guarena  down-stream, 
while  Brennier's  division  passed  it  at  Castrillo  and  assailed  the 
front  of  the  4th  Division.  Qausel's  own  division  advanced  in 
support  of  Biennier's. 

This  move  brought  on  veiy  sharp  fighting :  the  turning 
movement  of  the  French  dragoons  was  promptly  met  by  Victor 
Alten's  brigade  [14th  Light  Dragoons,  1st  Hussars  K.G.L.], 
whose  squadrons  had  been  watching  the  lower  fords  of  the 
Guarena  all  tlay.  Alten  allowed  the  hostile  cavalry  to  cross  the 
river  and  cuim  up  the  slope,  and  then  charged  suddenly,  in 
echelon  of  squadrons,  the  left  squadron  of  the  1st  Hussars 
K.G.L.  leading  ^.  The  enemy  had  only  begun  to  deploy  when 
he  was  attacked,  Alten's  advance  having  been  too  rapid  for 
him.  The  two  French  regiments  (16th  and  25th  Dragoons)  were, 
after  a  stiff  fight,  completely  routed  and  driven  downhill  with 
great  loss,  till  they  fhially  found  refuge  behind  a  half-battery 
and  an  infantry  battalion  which  formed  their  supports.  General 
Carrie,  commanding  the  two  regiments,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
a  German  hussar,  having  got  cut  off  from  his  men  in  the  flight. 
The  French  lust  m  all  8  uUicers  and  inoie  than  150  men, 
of  whom  94  were  prisoners — ^mostly  wounded,  liow  sharp  the 

*  Brothcrton  of  the  14th  L.D.  says  with  the  ri^ht  ^ehtlon  advanced 
(Hamilton's  History  of  the  litht  p.  107),  but  I  fancy  tlmi  Uic  German 
Huanit*  vmioii  that  the  Ufi  tehelfm  led  is  ooneet»  m  the  right  sqittdron 
of  their  vqniment  would  haire  been  hi  the  middle  of  the  brigede,  not  on 
nJbmk.  SeenuiativeinScbweitf^ger»i.iip«IMI8--0» 
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clash  was  may  be  seen  from  the  iact  that  Alten*s  victorious 
brigade  had  not  much  fewer  casualties — the  I4fch  light 
Bf agoons  lost  75  killed  and  wounded^  the  German  huasais  00  \ 
But  no  doubt  some  of  these  losses  were  suflieied  not  in  the 
cavalry  combat^  but  a  litUe  later  in  the  day,  when  Alten  chaiged 
the  IVench  infantry*. 

While  this  lively  fight  was  in  progress  on  the  fiank,  Brennler*s 
division  had  crossed  the  Guarena  in  a  mass,  and  on  a  very  short 
front,  apparently  in  three  Cdhnnns  of  regiments,  battalion 
behind  battalion.  They  were  Jisct  iiding  the  lower  sl(»i>r  s  below 
Cole's  position,  when  Wellington,  who  was  present  here  in 
person,  suddenly  took  the  offensive  against  them,  sending 
W.  Anson's  brigade  (^27th  and  l/iOth)  against  them  in  line, 
with  Stubbs*B  Portuguese  (11th  and  2drd  regiments)  supporting, 
in  columns  of  quarter  distance.  The  French  division  halted, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  deploying— but  there  was  no 
time  for  this.  The  line  of  Anson's  brigade  enveloped  both  the 
hostile  flanks  with  its  superior  frontage,  and  opened  fire :  after 
a  short  resistance  the  ¥Vench  gave  way  in  great  disorder,  and 
streamed  down  to  the  Guarena.  As  they  fled  Alten  let  loose 
part  of  his  brigade  against  their  (lank  :  the  horsemen  rode  in 
deep  among  the  fugitives,  and  cut  off  6  oflRcers  and  240  men  as 
prisoners.  Clausel  had  to  bring  up  a  regiment  of  his  own 
division  to  cover  the  broken  troops  as  they  repassed  the  river  ;  it 
suffered  severely  from  Cole*s  artillery,  losing  6  officers  kUled  and 
wounded,  and  many  men  ^. 

The  attempt  to  take  liberties  with  Wellington's  army,  when 
it  had  assumed  the  defensive  on  favourable  ground,  had  thus 
failed  in  the  most  lamentable  style,  and  with  very  heavy  loss — 
at  least  700  men  had  been  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  in  Har^ 
mont's  army  that  day,  and  all  but  a  few  scores  belonged  to  the 
four  infantry  and  two  cavalry  regiments  which  Clausel  sent  to 

*  These  are  the  official  letums.  The  leginiental  hlstoiies  give  only  45 

and  56  respectively. 

Martinirn'8  lists  shrnv  ?«ix-  rasualties  fn  oflkers  in  \]ic  two  French  regi- 
ments, aud  two  more  were  taken  prisoners.  General  Carrie  and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  25th  Dragoons. 

'  Brotberton  says  that  the  first  two  squadrona  vrtiidi  ohatged  the  Frendi 
dfsgoons  made  no  la^mMloB,  and  that  it  was  the  impact  of  the  third,  led 
by  himidf,  whieh  bioke  them.  *  Thla  was  the  SSth  Ltgtw. 
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attack  tlie  heights  by  Castrillo  The  corresponding  British 
loss  that  day  was  525,  including  about  50  stragglers  taken 
prisojoeis  during  the  retreat  from  the  Trabancos  to  the  Guarena, 
because  thty  had  fallen  behind  their  regiments — ^foot-soie  * 
infantry,  or  ttoopeis  whose  hones  had  been  shot.  The  cavahyt 
which  had  so  successfully  covered  the  long  maich  across  the 
open,  had  a  certain  amount  of  casualties,  but  the  only  units 
that  had  suffered  heavily  were  the  four  regiments — horse  and 
foot — ^that  dealt  with  Clausel's  attack,  who  lost  276 men  between 
them. 

Wellington  must  have  felt  much  dis.appuintnieat  at  beemg 
Clausel's  offensive  move  at  Castrillo  unsupported  by  the  rest 
of  the  French  divisions,  who  were  lining  the  farther  bank  of 
the  Guarena  parallel  vnth  the  whole  of  his  front.*  But  Marmont, 
unlike  his  venturesome  subordinate,  nourished  no  illusions 
about  the  advisability  of  attacking  a  British  army  in  position. 
He  made  no  move  in  the  afternoon  ;  in  his  memoirs  he  points 
out  that  the  infantry  was  absolutely  exhausted,  having  been 
condnnously  on  the  march  for  three  days  and  one  night. 

This  day  had  been  a  disappointing  one  for  the  French  marshal 
also.  He  had  failed  to  cut  oif  Wellington's  two  detached 
divisions,  so  that  all  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained  by  his 
marches  and  countermarches  between  Toro  and  Tordesillas  was 
now  exhausted.  The  aUied  army  had  succeeded  in  coneentrating, 
and  was  now  drawn  up  in  his  front,  covering  Salamanca  and 
its  own  line  of  communications  in  a  very  tenable  position. 
Napier  truly  remarks  that,  since  the  attempt  to  isolate  and 
destroy  Cotton's  detachment  had  miscarried,  Marmont  had  / 
gained  no  more  by  his  elaborate  feint  and  forced  marches  than  " 
he  would  have  obtained  by  continuing  his  original  advance 
across  Toio  bridge  on  the  16th.*  He  had  got  the  whole  Anglo- 
Portuguese  army  arrayed  in  a  defensive  position  in  front  of 
him,  on  the  line  of  the  Guarena,  instead  of  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood' of  Fuente  Sauco,  a  few  miles  farther  east. 

*  The  «xBot  flguies,  save  for  offloen,  are  as  umiat  miiaiag.  But  Uar- 
thiiea*!  invaluable  Utto  thow  that  of  41  Fveaeh  ofltoen  killed,  wounded,  or 
taken  that  day,  35  belonged  to  the  four  infantry  regiments  (17th  and  25th 
L^ger,  22nd  and  fuAh  Line)  and  the  two  cavalry  leginiente  (16th  aod  S6th 
Dtagoons)  wliich  fought  at  Castrillo. 
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On  the  nioraiiig  of  the  19th  July  it  seemed  as  if  a  new 
deadlock  was  to  bring  the  campai^ni  to  a  standstill,  for  the 
two  armies  continued  to  face  each  other  across  the  Guiu*eiia, 
Wellington  hoping  rather  than  expecting  to  be  attacked, 
Marmont  looking  in  vain  for  a  weak  point  between  Castrillo  and 
VaUesa*  where  it  wookl  be  worth  while  to  tiy  a  forwaid  thrmt. 
While  be  was  reconnoitring,  his  weary  infantry  got  a  nmch- 
needed  xest.  At  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  whole  French  army  was  seen  falling  into  column,  and 
presently  edged  off  southward  till  it  lay  between  Tarazona  and 
Cantuiapicdra.  Wellington  thereupon  made  a  correspoadiiig 
movement,  t  vueiiating  Castrillo  to  the  north,  and  extending  his 
line  of  battle  beyond  Vallesa  to  the  south.  There  was  a  httle 
distant  cannonadmg  across  the  valley  of  the  Guarena,  and 
some  of  the  shells  set  fire  to  the  vast  fields  of  ripe  wheat  which 
covered  the  whole  oountry-side  in  this  region.  The  conflagration 
went  rolling  on  for  a  long  way  across  the  plain,  leaving  a  trail  of 
smoke  behind. 

The  situation  on  this  evening  had  nothing  decisive  about  it. 
It  was  dear  that  neither  side  intended  to  fight  save  at  an 
advantage.  Marmont  had  shown  himself  more  cautious  than 

had  been  expected.  Wellington  had  at  this  moment  every 
motive  for  risking  nothing,  unless  the  enemy  pro^(tl  nmre 
obliging  than  he  had  shown  himself  liiLlierto.  He  iiad  reasons 
for  self-restraint  at  this  moment  of  which  his  adversary  knew 
nothing.  The  first  was  that  he  was  aware  (from  intercepted 
dispatches)  of  King  Joseph's  intention  to  march  from  Madrid 
to  join  the  Army  of  Portugal :  with  a  possible  15,000  men 
about  to  appear  on  his  flank,  he  must  look  to  the  future  with 
care.  The  second  was  that  he  had  received  a  few  days  bdkie 
the  untoward  news  that  Lord  William  Bentinck's  long^promiBed 
expedition  to  Qttalonia  might  not  ever  take  place.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Sicily  wrote  that  he  had  found  new 
opportunities  in  Italy,  which  it  might  be  his  duty  to  seize. 
His  troops  had  been  embarked,  but  they  were  not  to  be  expected 
for  the  present  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Tiub  as  a  disheartening 
]»u  ce  of  intellifrniee  :  Wellington  had  been  told  to  count  upon 
this  support  both  by  Bentinek  liiniseif  and  by  the  Home 
Government.  If  it  should  fail.  Marshal  Suchet,  left  undisturbed 
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by  this  divenioDy  might  send  ooiuideralile  leiniorcemeiits  to 
Madrid  K 

As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not — ^being,  like  Soult,  a  geneiaLof 
much  too  sdf^oentied  a  type  of  mind  to  help  a  neighbour  if  he 
could  avoid  it.  Only  one  regfiment  of  the  Valendan  army  ever 

got  to  Madrid,  and  that  came  too  late  for  King  Joseph's  ])urposc. 
But  so  far  as  Welhngton  eoiild  guess  on  July  19,  it  was  quite 
possible  that  Suchet  might  lind  10,000  men,  to  add  to  the 
disposable  15,000  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre. 

There  was  also  the  possibility  that  D'Erlon,  obeying  the 
orders  which  King  Joseph  kept  sending  to  him,  might  make 
up  his  mind  to  cross  the  Guadiana  and  TaguSy  and  come  north 
by  Anobispo  and  Madrid,  If  so^  HiH  was  to  make  a  paxallel 
maxdi  by  Alcantara,  and  would  certainly  arrive  many  days 
b^ove  D'Erlon.  This  was  a  mere  possilnlity ;  there  were  good 
reasons  for  holding  that  Soult  might  forbid  any  such  move ; 
and  tiU  D'Erlon  started  northward.  Hill  must  remain  behind  to 
contain  him.  The  problem  was  not  pressing :  it  could  not 
develop  for  many  days*. 

On  the  utlu  r  hand  there  was  news  that  the  Gaiioians  were 
at  last  on  the  move.  Santocildes  had  been  prevailed  upon  to 
leave  a  smaller  force  to  besiege  Astoiga,  and  had  come  down 
with  a  second  division  to  join  Cabrera  at  Benavente.  This 
force,  advancing  up  the  Douro  valley,  would  find  absolutely  no 
enemy  in  front  of  it,  and  must  obviously  disturb  Marmont's 
i^perations,  since  it  might  be  at  the  gates  of  Valladolid,  his  base 
and  storehouse,  in  a  few  days.  He  would  then  be  forced  to 
detach  a  division  or  so  to  save  his  dep6ts,  and  he  could  not  spare 
even  a  brigade  if  he  wished  to  l  ontiiiuc  on  the  offensive.  Certain 
intelligence  that  (liere  was  not  a  Frenchman  left  behind  on  the 
Douro,  save  the  trifling  garrisons  of  Toro,  Zamora,  and  Torde- 
sillas,  had  been  brought  in  by  General  D'Urban.  That  officer, 
after  conducting  a  very  daring  exploration  round  the  rear  of 
Marmont's  army,  almost  to  the  gates  of  YalladoUd,  had  reerossed 
the  Douro  by  Wellington's  orders  at  the  ford  of  Fresno  de 

*  For  dismay  expressed  by  Welliugton  at  this  news  see  dispatrhes  to 
Henry  Wellettley  dated  Rueda,  July  15,  and  to  Lord  Batliurst  {Dispatches, 
iac  pp.  285  and  287). 

*  See  Wellington  to  Hill,  Ditpatehet,  Ix.  p.  290. 
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Ribera,  and  ieU  in  upon  the  left  flank  ol  the  allied  army  near 
Fiiente  Sauco  oUt  July  18th  K  For  the  rest  of  the  campaign 
his  700  sahres  were  at  Wellington's  disposal  ^  His  report 
showed  that  Bfaimont's  rear  was  absolutely  undefended,  and 
that  the  Galieians  oould  maieh  up  the  Bouro,  if  desired,  without 
finding  any  opponents  :  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  for  them 
to  cut  all  Marmont's  communications  with  Valladolid  and 
Burgos,  without  being  in  any  danger  unless  the  Marshal 
detached  men  against  tiiein. 

The  20th  of  July  proved  to  be  a  most  interesting  day  of  man- 
ceuvring,  but  still  brought  no  decisive  results.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  whole  French  army  was  seen  in  march,  with  its  head 
pointing  southward,  continuing  the  movement  that  it  had  b^gun 
on  the  previous  day.  Marmont  had  made  up  his  mind  to  proceed 
with  the  hitherto  unsuccessful  scheme  for  turning  his  adversary's 
right  wii^*,  in  the  hope  of  either  cutting  him  off  from  his 
communication  with  Salamanca,  or  of  catching  him  wiUi  his 
army  strung  out  on  too  long  a  line  frotn  continuous  and  rapid 
movtinent.  The  character  of  tliis  day's  march  differed  from 
tliat  of  the  19th,  because  the  single  well-marked  Guarena 
valley  ceased  after  a  time  to  separate  the  two  hostile  armies. 
That  little  river  is  formed  by  three  tributaries  which  meet 
at  and  above  the  village  of  El  Olmo  :  each  of  them  is  a  paltry 
brook,  and  their  courses  lie  along  trifling  irregularities  of  the 
broad  tableland  from  which  they  descend.  It  is  only  after  their 
junction  that  they  flow  in  a  deep  well-marked  valley»  and 
form  a  real  military  obstacle.  Of  the  three  brooks»  that  which 
keeps  the  name  of  Guarena  lies  most  to  the  east :  up  its  right 
bank  and  towards  its  source  Marmont's  march  was  directed, 
WeUingtou's  paraUei  luuvemcnt  southward,  on  the  other  liand, 

*  Not  July  17th,  as  Napier  says.  D'Urban's  diary  proves  that  he 
lecroHed  the  Douro  on  the  18th. 

"  He  left  one  squadrOR  near  Zamora,  to  serve  ai  ooveting  cavalry  for 
Silveint**  nllitts,  yrbo  mnained  imdtliig  for  Saatocildet*!  advance,  which 
they  were  to  obflerve  and  rapport.  His  force  was  therefore  redooed  to 

700  men . 

*  lie  adds  in  his  Mhnoircs.  iv.  pp.  251-2,  that  if  )if  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  ahead  of  Wellington  a  van,  he  had  a  counter-project  of  trying  to 
get  round  his  rear,  but  the  British  marched  so  exactly  parallel  with  him 
that  he  got  no  chanoe  of  this. 
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was  directed  along  the  left  baiik  ol  the  Poieda,  the  middle 
brook  of  the  three.  Between  them  there  was  at  first  a  narrow 
triangular  plateau^  on  which  neither  party  trespassed  save 
with  cavahy  soouts. 

After  a  few  miles  of  mardiing  Marmont  ordered  his  advanoed 
guard  to  cross  the  Guaiena,  which  they  could  do  with  ease,  no 
British  being  near,  save  a  few  cavahry  vedettes.  He  then 
turned  the  head  of  his  column  south-westward,  instead  of 
keeping  to  his  original  direction  due  buuth.  Having  crossed  the 
Guaieiia  he  came  in  sight  of  the  British  column  marching  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Poreda  brook  from  Vallesa.  The  move- 
ments of  the  two  armies  tended  to  converge,  the  point  on  which 
both  were  moving  being  the  village  of  Cantalpino,  It  seemed 
likely  that  the  heads  of  the  marcluDg  columns  must  collide, 
and  that  a  combat,  if  not  a  general  action,  would  ensue.  Each 
anny  was  marching  in  an  order  that  could  be  converted  into 
a  battle  line  by  amply  lacing  the  men  to  right  or  to  left  respec- 
tively. Wellington  had  his  troops  in  three  parallel  columns,  the 
first  one,  that  nearest  to  the  French,  being  composed  of  the 
1st,  4th,  5th,  and  Light  Divisions,  the  second,  which  would 
have  foniitd  the  supporting  hue  if  the  army  had  fronted  and 
gone  into  action,  contained  the  6th  ami  7th  and  Pack's  and 
Bradford  s  brigades:  the  8rd  Division  and  Espana  s  ^Spaniards 
formed  a  reserve,  moving  farthest  from  the  enemy.  The  hght 
cavalry  were  marching  ahead  of  the  column,  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  B'Urban's  Portuguese  brought  up  their  rear.  Marmont 
was  clearly  seen  to  be  moving  in  a  similar  formation,  of  two 
columns  each  composed  of  four  infantiy  divisions,  with  Curto's 
dtautwn  ahead,  and  Boyer^s  dragoons  at  the  tail  of  the  line 
of  march  ^« 

The  day  was  warm  but  clouded,  so  that  the  sun  did  not  shine 
with  full  July  strength,  or  the  long  march  which  both  armies 

carried  out  would  have  been  brought  to  an  end  by  exhaustion 
at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  was  actually  the  case.  As  the 
long  morning  wore  on,  the  two  hostile  forces  gnulually  grew 
closer  to  each  other,  owing  to  the  new  westward  turn  which 

*  Msimont  dcMclbet  the  foitnatioii  (Jtf^noipsf ,  iv.  p.  SSS)  as  *  gauobe  en 
tftte,  par  pdotOD,  h  diitonoe  entltoe  t  lea  deux  lignes  pouvaient  Hie  form^e* 
en  lan  Inatant  par  4  dSratte  m  balaUk* 
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Mannont  had  given  to  his  van.  At  last  they  were  within  long 
artillery  range ;  but  for  some  time  no  shot  was  fired,  neither 
party  being  willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  attacking  an 

enemy  in  perfect  order  and  well  closed  up  for  battle.  Either 
general  could  have  brought  on  a  fi^ht,  by  simply  fronting  to 
ilank,  in  ten  minutes  ;  but  neither  did  so.  Marmont  remarks  in 
his  Mhnoires  that  in  his  long  military  ser\'ice  he  never,  before 
or  after,  saw  such  a  magnificent  spectacle  as  this  parallel  march 
of  two  bodies  of  over  40,000  men  each,  at  such  close  quarters. 
Both  sides  kept  the  most  admirable  order,  no  gaps  occurred  in 
either  line,  nor  was  the  countiy  one  that  offered  advantage 
to  either :  it  was  very  nearly  flat,  and  the  depression  of  the 
Poreda  brook  became  at  last  so  sU^^t  and  invisible  that  it  was 
crossed  without  being  noticed.  The  ground,  however,  on  which 
the  French  were  moving  was  a  little  hitler  than  that  on  whidi 
the  aUies  inarched  \ 

The  converging  lines  of  advance  at  last  almost  touched  each 
other  at  the  village  of  Cantalpino  :  the  litjht  cavalry  and  the 
1st  Division,  at  the  head  of  Wellington's  front  (or  eastern) 
column  of  march  had  just  passed  through  it,  when  Marmont 
lialted  several  batteries  on  a  roll  of  the  ground  a  few  hundred 
yards  off,  and  began  to  shell  the  leading  battahons  of  the 
4th  Division,  which  was  following  closely  behmd  the  1st. 
Wellington  ordered  Cole  not  to  halt  and  reply,  nor  to  ajbtack, 
but  to  avoid  the  village  and  the  French  fire  by  a  slight  westerly 
turn,  to  which  the  other  divisions  conformed,  both  those  in 
the  first  and  those  in  the  second  line  ^  This  amounted  to  the 
refuising  of  battle,  and  many  officers  wondered  that  the  challenge 
of  Marmont  had  been  refused  :  for  the  army  was  in  perfect  order 
for  lighting,  and  in  excelltut  spirits.  But  VVeUingtoa  was  taking 
no  risks  that  day. 

The  slight  swerve  from  the  direct  southerly  direction  at 
Cantalpino  made  by  the  aUied  army,  distinctly  helped  Marmont 's 
plan  for  turning  its  right,  since  fay  drawing  back  from  its 
original  line  of  movement  it  allowed  the  enemy  to  push  still 

*  There  is  an  excellent  descriptioii  of  the  psisUel  nasfoh  in  Leith  Hay, 

ii.  pp  3ft-40,  ns  well  as  in  Napier. 

'  This  swerve  and  its  coosequeuce  are  be«i  btated  in  Vere'ti  Marches  oj  the 
4th  DiviaioHf  p.  ao. 
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farther  westward  than  his  original  line  of  march  had  indicated. 
This  meant  that  he  was  gradually  getting  south  of  Wellington's 
vanguard,  and  would,  if  not  checked,  ultimately  arrive  at  the 

Tormcs  river,  near  the  fords  of  Hunt  a,  from  which  he  would 
have  been  edged  off,  if  both  armies  had  continued  in  their 
original  dirrction.  During  the  early  afternoon  the  parallel 
move  contmued,  with  a  little  skirmishing  between  cavalry 
vedettes,  and  an  occasional  outbreak  of  artillery  fire,  but  no 
further  developments.  The  baggage  in  the  English  rear  began 
to  trail  behind  somewhat,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the 
forced  marching,  and  D'Urban's  Portuguese,  who  shepherded 
the  straggf  ers,  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  them  on  the 
move.  A  few  score  sick  and  foot-sore  men,  and  some  exhausted 
sumpter-beasts,  feU  behind  altogether,  and  were  abandoned  to 
the  Frendi  \ 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  armies  fell  further  apart,  and  all 
save  the  outlying  \  ( dettes  lost  sight  of  each  other.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  Wellnigton  had  made  up  his  mind  to  settle 
down  for  the  night  on  the  heights  ofCabe/.i  Vrllnsa  and  Aldea 
Rubia,  where  Marmont  had  taken  up  his  position  a  month 
before,  when  he  retired  from  before  San  Cristobal.  This  was 
good  fighting-ground,  on  which  it  was  improbable  that  the 
Fiench  would  dare  to  deliver  an  attack.  The  0th  Division  and 
Alten*s  cavaliy  brigade  were  detached  to  the  rear,  and  occupied 
Aldea  Lengua  and  its  fords. 

This  had  been  a  most  fatiguing  day— the  British  army  had 
marched,  practically  m  battle  formation,  not  less  than  four 
Sparash  leagues,  the  French,  by  an  extraordinary  effort,  more 
than  five.  When  the  camp-lircs  were  lighted  up  at  night,  it 
was  seen  that  the  leading  divisions  of  the  enemy  were  as  far 
south  as  Babila  Fuente,  quite  close  to  the  Turmes  and  the  fords 
of  Hill  rta  :  the  main  body  lay  about  Villnniela,  opposite  the 
British  bivouacs  at  Aldea  Rubia  and  Cabeza  Vellosa.  An 
untoward  incident  terminated  an  unsatisfactory  day :  D'Urban's 
Portuguese  horse  coming  in  very  late  from  their  duty  of  covering 

*  Marmont  says  that  if  he  had  possessed  a  superior  cavulry  he  could  have 
made  great  captures,  but  he  dared  attempt  nothing  for  want  of  sufflcient 
numbers  :  he  alieges  that  he  took  aiX)  iitragglers— certainly  an  exaggeration 
•«  the  Biitifh  retunu  Atm  very  few  *  niHliig.*  MimoirUt  hr.  p.  S88. 
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the  baggage-tiain,  were  mistaken  for  piowUng  Fkench  cavaliy 
by  the  ftrd  Divisioii,  and  shelled  by  its  battery,  with  some  littk 
loss  of  men  and  horses.  The  mistake  was  caused  by  a  certain 

similarity  in  their  uniform  to  that  of  French  dragoons — ^the  tall 
helmets  with  crests  being  worn  by  no  Either  aiiied  troops  ^. 

The  iRt  result  of  the  long  parallel  march  of  July  20th  was 
that  Marmont  had  practically  turned  Weiiiiigton*s  extreme 
right,  and  was  in  a  position  to  cross  the  Upper  Torraes,  if  he 
should  choose,  in  prolongation  of  his  previous  movement.  The 
allied  aimy  was  still  covering  Salamanca,  and  could  do  so  for 
one  day  more,  if  the  marching  continued :  but  after  that  limit 
of  time  it  would  be  forced  either  to  fight  or  to  abandon  Sala- 
manca, the  main  trophy  of  its  earlier  campaign,  miere  remained 
the  chance  of  falling  upon  Bfarmont's  rear,  when  his  army  should 
be  occupied  in  crossing  the  Tonnes,  and  forcing  him  to  fight 
with  his  forces  divided  by  the  river.  If  this  offensive  move  were 
not  taken,  and  the  parallel  march  wi  re  allowed  to  continue,  the 
next  day  would  see  the  aranies  both  across  the  Tormes,  in 
the  position  where  Graham  and  Marmont  had  demonstrated 
against  each  other  on  June  24th.  Wellington  could  not, 
however)  begin  his  southward  move  till  he  was  certain  that 
the  enemy  was  about  to  continue  his  manoeuvre  on  the  same 
plan  as  that  of  the  last  two  days.  If  he  started  too  early, 
Marmont  might  attack  the  San  Cristobal  position  wl«n  it 
was  only  held  by  a  rearguard,  and  capture  Salamanca.  TQl 
an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  French  were  seen  passing  the 
Tormes  it  was  necessary  to  wait. 

It  appear(  d  to  Wellington  that  his  adversary's  most  probable 
mow  wtmld  be  the  passage  of  the  Tormes  by  the  fords  at  and 
just  above  Huerta.  That  he  would  abandon  iiis  previous  tactics, 
and  attack  the  liritish  army,  was  inconsistent  with  the  caution 
that  he  had  hitherto  displayed.  That  he  would  continue  his 
march  southward,  and  cross  the  river  higher  up,  was  unlikely « 
for  the  obvious  passage  in  this  direction,  by  the  bridge  of  Alba 

*  The  heavy  cavaliy  in  the  British  army  were  still  wearing  the  old 

cocked  hnt.  thr  new-pattern  hehnet  with  crest  was  not  served  out  till  1818. 
The  liftht  draL'nons  were  still  wearing  the  l)Iack-japanned  leather  head- 
dress witii  the  low  fur  ciest  t  in  1818  they  got  shakos,  much  too  like  those 
of  French  chaueun. 
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de  Tonnes,  was  oommanded  by  the  easUe  ol  that  town^  which 
had  been  for  some  time  occupied  by  a  battalion  detached  tern 
Carios  de  Espafia*s  division.  Wellington  looked  upon  this 
imite  asr  completely  barred  to  the  French :  he  was  unaware 
that  the  Spanish  general  had  withdrawn  his  detachment 
without  orders  on  the  preceding  afternoon.  This  astonishing 
move  of  his  subordinate  was  made  all  the  worse  by  the  fact 
that  h(  never  informed  his  chief  that  he  had  taken  upon 
himself  to  removo  the  battalion.  Indeed  Wellington  only 
heard  of  its  disappearance  on, the  23rd,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  remedy  the  fault.  He  acted  on  the  21st  and  22nd  as  if  Alba 
dp  Tormes  were  securely  held.  It  would  appear  that  Carlos  de 
EspaAa  thought  the  castle  too  weak  to  be  held  fay  a  small  force* 
and  moved  his  men,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  being  cut  off 
from  the  main  army,  as  they  clearly  might  be  when  the  French 
had  reached  Babila  Fuente.  But  the  importance  of  his  mis* 
placed  act  was  not  to  emeige  till  after  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
had  been  fought. 

At  dawn  on  the  21st  \Vellinglon  withdrew  ius  whole  army 
on  to  the  San  Cristobal  position  \  and  waited  for  further 
developments,  having  the  fords  of  Aldea  Lengua  and  Santa 
Marta  conveniently  close  if  Marinont  should  be  seen  crossing 
the  Tormes.  This  indeed  was  the  move  to  which  the  Marshal 
committed  himself.  Having  discovered  at  an  early  hour  that 
Alba  de  Tonnes  was  empty,  and  that  there  was  no  allied  force 
observing  the  river  bank  below  it,  he  began  to  cross  in  two 
columns,  one  at  the  foids  of  Huerta,  the  other  three  miles 
higher  up-stream  at  the  ford  of  La  Encina.  Lest  Wellington 
should  sally  out  upon  hb  rear,  when  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
had  got  beyond  the  Tormes,  he  left  a  covering  force  of  two 
divisions  in  position  between  Babila  Fuente  and  Huerta.  This, 
as  the  day  wore  on,  he  finally  reduced  to  one  division  ^  and  some 
artillery.  As  long  as  this  detachment  remained  opposite  him, 

'  Napier  says  that  this  move  was  made  on  the  night  of  the  SOtii,  under 
cover  fif  thp  smoke  of  the  alrcnfly-Iij^htrd  oamp-flres  of  the  army.  Tfiis  is 
contradicU'd  by  Vere's  journiil  of  march  of  the  4th  Division^  by  Loitli  Hay's 
Journal  at  daylight  we  marched  to  the  Heights  of  San  Cristoval by 
IPamkliuiop**  diary,  aad  D*Urb«n,  Geo.  Slmonds,  and  many  othen  who 
speak  of  the  move  as  being  early  on  the  Slst. 

*  This  was  the  division  of  Samit. 
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WeUington  could  not  be  suie  that  the  French  might  not  attack 
him  on  both  fddes  of  the  Tonnes. 

The  defile  of  the  French  army  across  the  fords  naturally 
took  a  long  time,  and  WeUington  was  able  to  allow  his  weary 
infantry  some  hours  of  much-nccded  rest  in  the  morning. 
Only  cavalry  was  sent  forward  at  once,  to  form  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  hostile  force  that  was  gradually  accumulating  on 
the  near  side  of  the  fords.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  French  were  over  the  water,  nearly  the 
whole  allied  aimy  received  ocdefs  to  cms  the  Tonnes,  and 
occupy  the  heights  to  the  south  of  it.  It  moved  pfactically  in 
battle  order,  in  two  lines,  of  which  the  front  passed  by  the  ford 
of  Cabreriaos,  the  second  by  that  of  Santa  Harta.  Only  a 
reserve,  now  consisting  of  the  8rd  Division  and  D*Uiban's 
Portuguese  horse,  remained  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  near 
Cabrerizos,  to  contain  the  French  force  which  was  still  visible 
at  dusk  on  the  si  opes  by  Babila  Fuentc.  Till  this  detach- 
ment had  di.sa[){)(  ared,  Wellin<?ton  was  obliged  to  leave  a 
corresponding  proportion  of  his  men  to  contain  it,  lest  the 
enemy  might  try  a  dash  at  Salamanca  by  the  north  bank. 
Marmont  made  no  such  attempt,  and  in  the  morning  it  was 
obvious  that  this  reaiguard  was  following  the  rest  of  his  army 
across  the  Tormes. 

During  the  night  the  SVench  advanced  cavalry  were  holding 
Calvarisa  de  Ariba  on  their  left  arid  Hachaoon  on  their  right : 
the  infantry  were  bivouacked  in  a  concentrated  position  in  the 
wooded  country  south  of  those  villages.  'Die  British  cavalry 
screen  held  Calvarisa  de  Abaxo  \  Pelabravo,  and  tli<  height  of 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Pena,  close  in  to  the  corresponding  front 
line  of  the  em  niy's  vedettes.  The  infantry  were  encainp«  d  in 
two  lines  behind  the  Kibera  dc  Pclagarcia,  the  ravine,  which 
runs  north  from  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  T*efta  to  the  Tormes, 
between  Santa  Marta  and  Cabrerisos.  This  was  Graham's  old 
position  of  June  24th,  and  excellent  for  defence.  Tbe  ri|^t  was 

*  That  tlie  BrMflh  cavalfy  were  stUl  at  dawn  lo  fv  forward  mm  GatvariM 
de  Abaxo  is  ihown  by  Tomldnson*!  diaiy  (p.  165),  the  best  potilble  authofity 

for  light  cavalry  matters.  The  4th  Division  camped  ia  the  wood  just  nctt 

of  Nuestra  Scftora  de  la  IVnn  (Vcrr,  p.  31),  the  5th  nn  hiph  j::frnimd  in  rear  of 
CahTtri-sa  de  Arilm  (Loith  Hay,  p.  45),  the  7th  a  little  i^rther  soutli,  alflO 
in  woody  ground  (diary  of  Wheeler  of  the  51st). 
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on  well-marked  high  ground,  the  centre  was  covered  by  woods. 
Only  the  left,  near  Santa  Marta,  was  on  lower  slopes. 

About  an  hour  after  nightfall  the  hills  where  French  and 
En^^h  lay  opposite  each  other  were  visited  by  an  appalling 

tempest.  *  The  rain  fell  in  torrents  accompanied  by  vivid 
flashes  of  lipfhtninfif,  and  succeeded  by  instantaneous  peals  of 
thunder:'  writes  one  annalist:  *a  more  violent  crash  of  the 
elements  has  seldom  been  witnessed  :  its  cffcets  were  soon 
apparent.  Le  Marchant's  brigade  of  cavalry  had  halted  to 
our  left  :  the  men,  dismounted,  were  either  seated  or  lying  on 
the  ground,  holding  their  horses'  bhdles.  Alarmed  by  the 
thunder,  the  beasts  started  with  a  sudden  violence,  and  many 
of  them  breaking  loose  galloped  across  the  country  in  all 
directions.  The  frightened  hoises,  in  a  state  of  wildness, 
passing  by  without  riders,  added  to  the  awful  effect  of  the 
tempest^.'  The  5th  Dragoon  Guards  suffered  most  by  the 
stampede — eifrhtcen  men  were  hurt,  and  thirty-one  horses  were 
not  to  be  iuuad.  Another  diarist  speaks  of  the  splendid  effect 
of  the  lightning  retleetcd  on  the  musket-barrels  of  belated 
infantry  columns,  whieh  were  just  niarehing  to  tlieir  camping- 
ground.  Before  nudnight  the  storm  had  passed  over — the 
later  hours  of  sleep  were  undisturbed,  and  next  morning 
a  bnUiant  sun  rose  into  a  cloudless  sky^  The  last  day  of 
manoeuvring  was  begun,  and  the  battle  which  both  sides  had 
so  long  avoided  was  at  last  to  come. 

*  Leith  Uay,  U,  p.  46.  *  Diary  of  Green  of  the  (iStli,  p.  98. 
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SECTION  XXXIII :  CHAPTER  VI 

THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA,  JULY  22,  1812.  THE 

EARLY  STAGES 

The  decisive  nionient  uf  the  rain})ai^,'n  of  1812  had  now  been 
reached — thoiin:h  Marmont  whs  whdlly  nnnwarr  of  it,  and  was 
proposing  merely  to  continue  his  manoeuvring  of  the  last 
five  days,  and  though  Wellington  hardly  expected  that  the 
22nd  of  July  would  turn  out  more  eventful  than  the  21st. 
Both  of  them  have  left  veoord  of  their  intentions  on  the  fateful 
moimng.  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  wrote  to  Berthier  as  follows : 
*My  object  was,  in  taking  up  this  position,  to  prolong  my 
movement  to  the  left,  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca,  and  to  fight  him  at  a  greater 
advantage.  I  calculated  on  taking  up  a  good  defensive  position, 
against  which  the  enemy  could  make  no  offensive  move,  and 
intended  to  press  near  enougli  to  him  to  be  able  to  prolit  from 
the  first  fault  that  lie  mii^ht  make,  and  to  attaek  him  with 
vigour  He  adds  in  another  document,  *  I  considered  that 
our  respective  positions  would  bring  on  not  a  battle,  but  an 
advantageous  rearguard  action,  in  which,  using  my  full  force 
late  in  the  day,  with  a  part  only  of  the  British  anny  left  in 
front  of  me,  I  should  probably  score  a  point  It  is  dear  that 
he  reckoned  that  his  adversary  would  continue  his  policy  of  the 
last  five  days ;  Wellington,  if  his  flank  were  once  more  turned, 
would  move  on  as  before — ^always  parrying  the  thrusts  made 
at  him,  but  not  taking  the  offensive  himself. 

Nor  was  he  altofjether  wrong  in  his  expectation.  Writing 
to  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  evening  of  July  *21st,  the  British 
Commander-in-Chief  summed  up  his  intentions  in  these  words. 
*  I  have  determined  to  cross  the  Tormes,  if  the  enemy  should  : 
to  cover  Salamanca  as  long  as  I  can  :  and  above  all  not  to  give 
up  our  conununication  with  Ciudad  Bodrigo :  and  not  to  fight 

'  Marmont  to  Bcrthicr,  July       {>rinted  iu  M^twires,  iv.  p.  443. 
*  Marmont,  Mimoires,  iv.  p.  237. 
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an  action  unless  under  very  ad\  autageous  circumstances,  or 
if  it  should  become  absolutely  necessary  This  determination 
is  re-stated  in  a  dispatch  which  Wellington  wrote  three  days 
later,  in  a  very  different  frame  of  mind.  '  I  had  determined 
that  if  circumstanres  should  not  permit  me  to  attack  him  on 
the  22nd,  I  should  move  toward  Ciudad  Rodrigo  without 
further  loss  of  time^'  ^Welliiigtoii  was  therefore,  it  is  dear, 
intending  simply  to  continue  his  retreat  without  deliveiing 
battle,  unless  Marmont  should  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
striking  a  heavy  blow,  by  putting  himself  in  some  dangerous 
posture.  He  desired  to  fight,  but  only  if  he  could  fight  at 
advantage.  Had  Marmont  continued  to  turn  his  flank  by 
cautious  movements  made  at  a  discreet  distance,  and  with  an 
army  always  ready  to  form  an  orderly  line  of  battle,  Wel[inii:hin 
would  have  sacrificed  Salamanca,  and  moved  back  toward  the 
Agueda.  He  was  not  prepared  to  waste  men  in  indecisive 
combats,  which  would  not  put  the  enemy  out  of  action  even  if 
they  went  off  well,'  *  It  is  better  that  a  battle  should  not  be 
fought,  unless  under  such  favourable  circumstances  that  there 
would  be  reason  to  hope  that  the  allied  army  would  be  able 
to  maintain  the  fidd,  while  that  of  the  enemy  would  not*.' 
For  if  the  French  were  only  checked,  and  not  completely 
knocked  to  pieces,  Wellington  knew  that  they  would  be 
reinforced  within  a  few  days  by  the  14,000  men  whom  King 
Joseph  (unknown  to  Marmont)  was  bringing  up  from  Madrul. 
Retreat  would  then  again  become  necessary,  since  the  enemy 
would  be  superior  in  numbers  to  a  hopeless  extent.  Wellington 
added  that  the  22nd  was  his  best  day  of  advantage,  since 
within  thirty-six  hours  Marmont  would  have  been  reinforced 
by  the  cavalry  brigade  under  General  Chauvd,  which  CaffarelU 
had  at  last  sent  forward  from  Burgos.  It  had  reached  the 
Douro  at  VaUadolid  on  the  20th,  and  would  be  up  at  the  front 
on  the  28rd :  this  he  well  knew,  and  somewhat  overrated  its 
strength  ^* 

'  Dupatches,  ix.  p.  299,  July  21st. 

*  Wellington  to  Bathmtt,  July  S4.  Dt^iUdU§,  hK.  p.  800. 

*  Again  from  diapatdi  to  Bathunrt,  July  81st.  Dkpaleket,  ix.  p.  286. 

'  Supposing  It,  «p|MU«&tly,  to  be  Over  1,000  strong,  ipfaile  it  waa  really 
not  800  sables. 
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But  though  ready  to  take  his  advantage,  if  it  were  offered 
him,  ^Vtllington  evidently  leaned  to  the  idea  that  it  wouUi  not 
be  given.  He  prepared  for  retreat,  by  sending  off  his  whole 
baggage-train  on  the  C'iudad  Rodrigo  road  at  dawn,  escorted 
by  one  of  D'Urban's  three  Portuguese  cavalry  regiments. 
This  was  a  clear  expression  of  his  intention  to  move  off.  So  is 
his  letter  of  July  24  to  Graham  in  which,  writing  in  confidence 
to  a  trusted  subordinate,  he  lenuitks,  *  Marmont  ought  to  have 
given  me  a  ponf  d*or,  and  then  he  would  have  made  a  handsome 
operation  of  it.'  Instead  of  furnishing  the  proverbial  bridge  of 
gold  to  the  yielding  adversary,  the  Marshal  pressed  in  upon  him 
in  a  threatening  fashion,  yet  with  his  troops  so  scattered  and 
strun<^'  out  on  a  long  front,  that  he  was  not  ready  for  a  decisive 
action  wlien  Wellington  at  last  saw  liis  opportunity  and  dashed 
in  U])* him. 

At  dawn  on  tlie  22nd  each  party  iiad  to  discover  the  exact 
position  of  his  adversary,  for  the  country-side  was  both  wooded 
and  undulating.  *  Wellington's  army,  on  the  line  of  heights 
reaching  southward  from  Santa  Marta,  was  almost  entirely 
masked,  partly  by  the  woods  in  the  centre  of  his  position,  but 
still  more  by  his  having  placed  all  the  divisions  far  back  from 
the  sky-line  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  plateau.  The  front 
was  about  three  miles  long,  but  little  was  visible  upon  it.*  Foy, 
whose  division  was  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  French  army, 
describes  what  he  saw  as  follows  : — 

'The  position  of  San  Cristobal  had  been  almost  stripped 
of  troops  :  we  could  see  one  English  division  in  a  sparsely- 
planted  wood  within  cannon-shot  of  Calvarisa  dc  Ariba,  on  the 
Salamanca  road  :  very  far  behind  a  thin  column  was  ascending 
the  heights  of  Tejares :  notliing  more  could  V)e  made  out  of 
Wellington's  army :  all  the  rest  was  hidden  from  us  by  the 
chain  of  heights  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  ends  in 
the  high  and  precipitous  knolls  of  the  ArapUes.  Wellington 
was  on  this  chain,  sufficiently  near  f<Hr  us  to  recognize  by  means 
of  the  staff  surrounding  him 

All,  then,  that  Foy,  and  Marmont  who  was  riding  near  him, 
actually  saw,  was  the  7th  Division  in  the  wood  opposite  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Peiia,  and  the  distant  baggage-column  already 
*  Vie  mUiiaire,  edited  by  Girod  dc  I'Atn,  p.  173. 
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filing  off  on  the  Ciudad  Rodtigo  road,  which  ascends  the  heights 
beyond  Aldea  Tejada  four  miles  to  the  rear. 

The  F^ch  army  was  a  little  more  visible  to  Wellington,  who 
could  not  only  make  out  Foy's  division  behind  Calvarisa  de 

Ariba,  but  several  other  masses  farther  south  and  east,  in 
front  of  the  long  belt  of  wckhIs  which  extends  on  each  side  of 
the  \illagc  of  I'trera  for  some  two  miles  or  more.  It  was 
impossible  to  see  liow  far  the  French  left  reached  amonfj  the 
dense  trees  :  but  .the  right  was  *  refused : '  no  troops  were 
opposite  Wellington's  left  or  northern  wing,  and  the  villages  of 
Pelabravo  and  Calvarisa  de  Abaxo,  far  in  advance  of  it,  were 
stiU  held  by  British  cavalry  vedettes.  In  short,  only  the  allied 
right  and  centre  had  enemies  in  front  of  them.  This  indicated 
what  Wellington  had  expected — an  attempt  of  Mannont  to 
continue  his  old  policy  of  outflanking  his  adversary's  extreme 
right :  clearly  the  British  left  was  not  in  danger. 

Mannont,  as  his  exculpatory  dispatch  to  Berthier  acknow- 
ledges, was  eonvincetl  tliat  Wellington  would  retire  once  more 
the  moment  that  his  flank  was  threatened.  *  I  a  c  i  ything  led 
me  to  believe,'  he  writes,  '  that  the  eiiemy  intended  to  occupy 
the  position  of  Tejares  [across  the  Zurgamj  which  lay  a  league 
behind  him,  while  at  present  he  was  a  league  and  a  half  in  front 
of  Salamanca^,*  Foy's  diary  completely  bears  out  this  view 
of  Marmont's  conception  o!  the  situation.  *  The  Marshal  had 
no  definite  plan :  he  thought  that  the  English  army  was 
already  gone  off,  or  at  least  that  it  was  going  off,  to  take 
position  on  the  heights  of  Tejares  on  the  left  [or  farther]  bank 
of  the  river  Zurgain.  He  was  tempted  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
one  viinble  English  divinon,  with  which  a  skirmishing  Are  had 
already  begun.  He  was  fearing  that  this  di\  ision  might  get  out 
of  his  reach  !  How  little  did  he  foresee  the  hapless  lot  of  his 
own  army  that  day  I  The  wily  Wellington  was  ready  to  give 
battle — the  greater  part  of  his  host  was  collected,  ))nt  masked 
behind  the  line  of  heights  :  he  was  showing  nothing  on  the 
crest,  lest  his  intention  should  be  divined :  he  was  waiting  for 
our  movement 

The  skirmish  to  which  Foy  alludes  was  one  begun  by  the 

'  Correspondence  in  M^oires,  Iv.  p.  254. 
*  Foy,  p.  174. 
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vottigeura  of  his  own  division,  whom  Ifarmont  had  ordeied 
forward,  to  push  back  the  English  pickets  on  the  height  of 
Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Peffa.  These  belonged  to  the  7th  Division, 

which  was  occupying  the  wood  behind.  Not  wishing  his 
position  to  be  too  closely  exnruiiicd,  Wenington  sent  out  two 
whole  battalions,  the  68th  and  the  2nd  Ca^adorcs,  who  funned 
a  very  powerful  screen  of  light  troops,  and  pushed  hack  the 
French  from  the  hill  and  the  ruined  chapel  on  top  of  it.  Mar* 
mont  then  strengthened  his  firing  line,  and  brought  up  a  battery, 
which  checked  the  further  advance  of  the  allied  skirmishers. 
The  two  screens  continued  to  exchange  shots  for  several  hours, 
half  a  mile  in  front  of  Wellington's  position.  The  HraiUade  had 
many  episodes,  in  one  of  which  General  Victor  Alten,  leading 
a  squadron  of  his  hussars  to  protect  the  flank  of  the  British 
skirmishers,  received  a  ball  in  the  knee,  which  put  him  out  of 
action,  and  tlin  w  the  command  of  his  brigade  into  the  hands 
of  Arcntschildt,  colonel  of  the  1st  Hussars  K.G.L.  After 
much  bickering,  and  wlien  noon  had  long  passed,  the  GStli 
and  Ca^adores  were  relieved  by  some  companies  of  the  95th 
from  the  Light  Division,  as  Wellington  wished  to  employ  the 
7th  Division  elsewhere.  He  had  at  first  thought  it  possible 
that  Marmont  was  about  to  make  a  serious  attack  on  this  part 
of  his  front ;  but  the  notion  died  away  when  it  was  seen  that  the 
Marshal  did  not  send  up  any  formed  battalions  to  support  his 
voUigeurs,  and  allowed  the  light  troops  of  the  allies  to  ding 
to  the  western  half  of  the  slopes  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Pefia. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  the  French  were — as  so  often  before 
during  the  last  six  days — aboul  to  extend  their  left  wing.  The 
right  or  southern  Hank  of  Wellington's  line  rested  on  the  roeky 
knoll,  400  feet  high,  which  is  known  as  the  *  Lesser  Arapile.* 
Six  hundred  yards  from  it,  and  outside  the  allied  zone  of 
occupation,  lay  the  ^  Greater  Arapile,'  which  is  a  few  feet  higher 
and  much  longer  than  its  fellow.  These  two  curious  hills, 
sometimes  caUed  the  '  Hermanitos '  or  *'  little  brothers,'  are 
the  most  striking  natural  feature  in  the  country-side.  They 
rise  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  valley  which  lies  between 
them,  and  a  hundred  feet  above  the  heights  on  either  side. 
Their  general  appearance  somewhat  recalls  that  of  Dartmoor 
*Tors,'  rough  rock  breaking  out  through  the  soil.    But  their 
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THE    GREAIER     Ok    FRENCH     ARAPM.  E    SEEN  FROM 
THE    FOOT    OF    THE    LESSER    A  R  A  P  I  I.  E 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH 
POSITIONS,  TAKEN  FROM  IHE  REAR  OF  THE 
FORMER,  THE  NEARER  HILL  WAS  THE  POSITION 
OF  THE  5TH  DIVISION.  THE  VILLAGE  OF  ARAPILES 
TO  THE  LEFT.  THE  DISTANT  RIDGE.  ALONG  WHICH 
SMOKE    IS    ROLLING.    IS    THE    FRENCH  POSITION. 

From  photographs  by  Mr.  C.  Armstrong.       To  face  p.  4aa) 
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shapes  differ :  the  Greater  Arapile  shows  erags  at  eaeh  end, 
but  has  a  comparatively  smooth  ascent  to  its  centre  on  its 
northern  front — so  smooth  that  steep  ploughed  fields  have  been 
laid  out  upon  it,  and  extend  almost  to  the  crest.  The  Lesser 

Arapile  is  precipitous  on  its  southern  front,  where  it  faces  its 
twin,  but  is  joined  at  its  back  (or  northern)  side  by  a  gtntlo 
slope  to  the  main  line  of  the  heij^hts  where  WeliiiigLoiv's  army 
lay.  It  is  ill  siiort  an  intec^rnl  ]>art  of  them,  thoii<]fh  it  rises  far 
above  their  level.  The  Greater  Arapile,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  isolated  height,  not  belonging  to  the  system  of  much  lower 
knoUs  which  lies  to  its  south.  These,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
away»  are  covered  with  wood,  and  form  part  of  the  long  forest 
which  reaches  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Alba  de  Tormes. 

Wellington  had  left  the  Greater  Arapile  outside  his  position, 
partly  because  it  was  completely  separated  from  the  other 
heights  that  he  held,  partly  (it  is  said)  because  he  had  surveyed 
the  ground  in  the  dusk,  and  had  judged  the  knoll  farther  from 
the  Lesser  Arapile  than  was  actually  the  case ;  they  were 
within  easy  cannon-shot  from  each  other  ^.  At  about  eight 
t) Clo^'k,  French  skirmishers  were  observed  breaking  out  from 
the  woods  to  the  south  of  the  Arapile  and  pushing  rapidly 
toward  it.  They  were  followed  by  supporting  columns  in 
strength — ^indeed  Macmont  had  directed  the  whole  of  Honnet's 
division  to  move,  under  cover  of  the  trees,  to  the  point  where 
the  woods  approach  nearest  to  the  hill,  and  from  thence  to 
carry  it  if  possible.  Wellingtoii,  now  judging  that  it  was 
uncomfortably  near  to  his  right  flank,  ordered  the  7th  Caf  adores 
— ^from  the  4th  Division,  the  unit  that  lay  nearest — ^to  race 
hard  for  the  Greater  Arapile  and  try  to  seiae  it  before  the 
French  had  arrived.  They  made  good  speed  but  failed  :  the 
enemy  was  on  the  crest  first,  and  repulsed  them  with  some  loss. 
They  had  to  fall  back  to  behind  the  Lesser  Arapile,  which  was 
held  by  the  first  British  brigade  of  their  division  (W.  Anson's). 

Marmont  had  seized  the  Greater  Arapile.  as  he  tells  us,  to 
form  a  strong  advanced  post,  behind  which  he  could  move  his 
main  body  westward,  in  pursuance  of  his  old  design  of  turning 
Wellington's  right.  It  was  to  be  the  *  pivot  on  which  the 
flanking  movement  should  be  made,'  the  *  jiotnt  d^appui  of  the 
*  So  wyi  Veie^  in  his  Mordbef    Ifte  4ih  DMaSon,  p.  81. 
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right  of  his  army*  when  it  should  reach  its  new  position \ 
Bonnet's  troops  being  firmly  established  on  and  behind  it»  he 
began  to  move  his  divisions  to  their  left.  On  his  original 
ground,  the  plateau  of  Calvarisa  dc  Ariba,  he  left  Foy's  division 
in  front  line — still  bickering  with  the  skirmishing  line  of  the 
allies — Fercy's  divibion  in  supiKirt,  and  Boyer's  dragoons  to 
cover  the  flank  affainst  any  possiblt-  attack  from  tlie  British 
cavalry,  who  were  in  force  on  Wellington's  left,  and  still  had 
detachments  out  on  the  plateau  by  Peiabravo,  beyond  Foy's 
extreme  right.  Having  made  this  provision  agiunst  any 
possible  attempt  to  attack  him  in  the  rear  while  he  was  executing 
his  great  manoeuvre^  Ifaxmont  marched  his  five  remaining 
divisions  ^  under  cover  of  Bonnet's  advanced  position,  to  the 
edge  of  the  wooded  hilb  in  rear  of  the  Great  Arapile,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time  in  a  threatening  mass^  without 
further  movement. 

Wellington,  clearly  diseerning  from  the  summit  of  the  Lesser 
Ara])ile  this  t^cneral  shift  of  the  enemy  to  the  left,  now  made 
great  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  his  troo])s,  and  adopted 
what  may  be  called  his  second  battle-position.  •  The  4th 
Division,  about  and  around  that  height,  was  placed  so  as  to 
serve  for  the  allied  army  the  same  purpose  that  Bonnet  was 
carrying  out  for  the  French  on  the  other  Hermanito.  Of  Cole's 
three  brigades,  that  of  Anson  occupied  the  Arapile — the  8/27th 
on  the  summit,  the  l/40th  in  support  on  the  rear  slope.  Pack's 
independent  Portuguese  brigade  was  placed  beside  Anson.  The 
Fusilier  brigade  (under  Ellis  of  the  l/28rd)  and  Stubbs's  Portu- 
guese, the  remaining  units  of  the  Ith  Division,  were  formed  up 
to  the  right  of  the  hill,  exU  luiing  as  far  as  the  village  which 
takes  its  name  of  Arapiles  from  the  two  strange  knolls.'  Two 
guns  of  Cole's  divisional  battery  (that  of  Symphcr')  were 
hoisted  up  with  some  difficulty  to  the  level  of  the  8/27tlL  The 
other  four  were  left  with  the  Fusiliers  near  the  village*.  •  Thus 
the  little  Arapile  became  the  obtuse  angle  of  a  formation 

'  Marmont,  MimoireSy  iv.  p.  2o,'. 

'  Clauscl,  Brcnnier,  Maurunr,  Tliomiercs.  nrift  Snrnit  also,  when  the 
latter  arrived  late  from  U;itiila  Fuente,  and  joined  tli<  miiiii  btxly. 
*  A  K.G.L.  unit — the  only  German  artillery  present  at  Salamanca. 
*'  All  this  from  Vei«*8  Marches  of  the  4lh  DIoMbti,  p.  88. 
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*  en  potence,*  mth  Pack  and  two  brigades  of  the  4th  Division  on 
its  riglit,  and  the  7th  Division  (still  engaged  at  a  distance  with 

Foy)  and  the  1st  and  Light  Divisions  on  its  left.  At  the  same 
tiiiu  WtUiiigtdit  moved  down  the  troops  which  had  originally 
funned  his  left  wing  (5th  and  Gth  Divisions,  Espana's  Spaniards, 
and  Bradford's  Portuguese)  to  a  supporting  position  behintl  his 
centre,  somewhere  near  the  village  of  Las  Torres,  where  they 
could  reinforce  either  his  right  or  his  left,  as  might  prove 
necessary'  in  the  end.  As  a  further  general  reserve  G.  Anson's 
and  Le  Marchant*s  cavalry  brigades,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Victor  Alten's,  were  brought  away  from  the  original  left,  and 
placed  in  reserve  near  the  0th  Division ;  but  Bock  and  two 
of  Victor  Alten's  squadrons^  remained  on  the  left,  opposite 
Boyer's  dragoons. 

In  connexion  with  tliis  same  general  mo\'e,  WeUington  sent 
a  niu^l  iinpurtant  order  to  the  troops  which  he  liad  left  til!  this 
moment  on  the  north  bank  of  theTormes.  cu\  cring  Salamanca, 
in  the  position  by  Cabrerizos.  These  consisted  of  the  3rd 
Division — ^\  li  was  under  the  temporary  command  of  Edward 
Pakenham  (Wellington's  brother-in-law)  during  Picton's  sick- 
ness—and the  600  sabres  that  remained  of  D'Urban's  Portu* 
guese  horse»  after  one  regiment  had  been  sent  off  on  escort- 
duty  with  the  baggage-train.  These  corps  were  directed  to 
march  over  the  town-bridge  of  Salamanca,  and  take  up  a 
position  between  Aldea  Tejada  and  La  PeniHa,  to  the  east 
of  the  h^fh-road  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  There  placed,  they  were 
available  either  as  a  reserve  to  the  newly-f(  i  tnrd  right  wing, 
or  as  a  supporting  echelon,  if  the  whole  army  should  ultimately 
fall  back  for  a  retreat  along  the  high-road,  or  as  a  detached 
force  placed  so  far  to  the  right  that  it  could  outilank  or  throw 
itself  in  front  of  any  French  troops  which  might  continue 
Marmont*s  advance  from  the  Arapiles  westward.*  It  is  probable 
that  Wellington,  at  the  moment  when  he  gave  the  orders,  would 
have  been  quite  unable  to  say  which  ol  these  three  duties 
would  fall  to  Pkdcenham's  share.  The  8rd  Division  marched 
from  Cabrerizos  at  noon,  passing  through  the  city,  which  was  at 
this  moment  full  of  alarms  and  excursions.  For  the  sight  of 
Marmont  dose  at  hand,  and  of  the  British  baggage-train 

'  From  the  14th  Light  Dragoons. 
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moving  oS  hastily  toward  Rodrigo,  had  filled  the  inhabitants 
with  dismay.  Some  wete  hiding  their  more  valuable  property, 
others  (who  had  compromised  themselves  by  their  friendly 

reception  of  the  allied  army)  were  preparing  for  hasty  flight. 
Some  used  bitter  language  of  coni))l;iiiit — the  English  were 
retreating  without  a  battk*  after  bctras  ing  tiieir  friends. 

Pakenham  an<l  D'Urhan  rc  achcii  their  appointed  station  by 
two  o'elock,^  and  halted  in  a  dip  in  the  ground,  well  screened  by 
trees,  between  La  Penilla  and  Aldea  Tejada,  where  they  could 
barely  be  seen  from  the  highest  slopes  of  Wellington's  position, 
and  not  at  all  from  any  other  point.  For  some  time  they  were 
left  undisturbed,  listening  to  a  growing  noise  of  artillery  fire  to 
their  left  front,  where  matters  wete  evidently  coming  to  a  head. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  Marmont  had  climbed  to  the  summit 
of  the  French  Arapile,  from  whence  he  obtained  for  the  first 
time  a  partial  view  into  the  British  position  ;  for  looking  up 
the  dip  in  the  ground  between  the  Lesser  Arapile  and  the 
heights  oceupied  by  the  Fusilier  brigade  of  the  4th  J )i vision, 
he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  niovements  that  were 
going  on  at  the  back  of  Wellington  s  lirst  line.  Apparently 
he  saw  the  1st  and  Light  Divisions  behind  the  crest  of  their 
destined  fighting  position,  and  the  5th  and  6th  and  Bradford's 
Portuguese  taking  ground  to  their  right.  Pack's  Portuguese 
on  the  fiank  and  rear  of  the  British  An^ile  must  also  have  been 
visible  at  least  in  part.  The  conclusion  to  which  he  came  was 
that  his  adveisaiy  was  accumulating  forces  behind  the  Lesser 
Arapile  with  the  object  of  sallying  out  against  Bonnet,  whose 
post  was  very  far  advanced  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  French 
army,  and  against  Foy  and  Fcrey,  who  were  left  in  a  somewhat 
isolated  position  on  the  plateau  by  Calvarisa,  when  the  main 
body  of  the  army  had  moved  so  far  to  tiie  west. 

Some  such  intention  seems  for  a  moment  to  have  been  in 
Wellington's  mind,  though  he  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  dispatch. 
'  About  twelve  o'clock,'  writes  one  of  the  most  trustworthy 
British  diarists,  *  the  troops  were  ordered  to  attack,  and  the 
1st  Division  moved  forward  to  gain  the  other  Arapile,  which 
the  French  had  taken.  .  .  .  There  was  something  singular, 
I  think,  in  Lord  Wellington's  ordering  the  1st  and  Light 

'  The  hours  are  taken  from  D'Urbaa's  diary. 
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Divisions  to  attack  early  in  the  day,  and  then  cuunter-orderinjr 
them  after  they  had  begun  to  move.  Marshal  Beresioicl,  iiu 
doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  alteration,  by  what  he  urged. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  Lord  W.  is  so  little  influenced  (or  indeed 
allows  any  person  to  say  a  word)  that  his  attending  to  the 
Marshal  was  considered  singular.  From  all  I  could  collect  and 
observe  the  Peer  "  was  a  little  nervous :  it  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  attacked.  When  he  did  finally  determine  on  the 
attack  it  was  well  done,  in  the  most  decided  manner.  There 
was  possibly  some  little  trouUe  in  arriving  at  that  decision  \' 
Oddly  enough  this  contemporaiy  note  is  exactly  home  out  by 
Bfannont's  statement  in  his  Minunres,  that  meeting  Wellington 
years  after,  he  inquired  about  the  point,  and  was  frankly  told 
that  an  attack  had  been  projected  at  this  moirn nt,  but  that  it 
had  been  put  off  in  consequeiice  of  the  representation  of 
l?f  1 1  sford,  who  had  counselled  delay  *.  There  was  a  hea\y  mass 
of  troops  available  beiund  the  Lesser  Arapile  and  to  both  sides 
of  it — the  4th  Division,  Pack's  Portuguese,  and  the  1st,  7th, 
and  Light  Divisions,  with  the  5th  and  6th  and  Bradford  and 
the  cavalry  in  reserve.  The  blow  might  have  succeeded — but 
undoubtedly  that  delivered  four  hours  later  was  much  more 
effective. 

The  idea  of  an  attack  at  noon  having  been  finally  rejected 
Wellington  turned  hb  mind  to  another  possibility.  If  Marmont 

should  commit  no  blunders,  and  should  continue  his  turning 
inovenieiit  at  u  safe  distance,  and  with  his  whole  army  well 
concentrated,  it  was  quite  possible  that  a  retreat  might  become 
necessary."  The  Conimandcr-in-Chief  called  up  Colonel  Delancey, 
then  acting  as  Adjutant-General  ^  and  directed  him  to  draft 
a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  order  in  which  the  troops 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  route  which  each  division  would 
take  in  the  event  of  an  evacuation  of  the  position.  The  next 
stand  was  to  be  made,  as  Marmont  had  supposed,  on  the  heights 
above  Aldea  Tejaday  behind  the  river  Zurgain^  Such  a  move 

*  TaiiildiM0ii*8  Dimy,  pp.  187-^.      '  Hannoiit,  MHmnres,  iv.  p.  866. 
'  CSmuIcs  Stewart  (Lord  LondondeRy),  iriio  had  hdd  the  post  tm  the 

lait  tiuee  years  had  juBt  gone  home,  and  bis  sneoeMor  had  not  yet  oome 

out  to  Spain, 

*  Tlie  note  euuctruing  Delancey  is  from  Vcre's  Marches  oJUie  4Ui  Division, 
p.  31. 
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would  have  involved  the  abandonment  of  the  city  of  Salamanca 

to  the  French.    The  news  spread  from  the  staff  round  the 

commanding  officers  of  divisions,  and  i>o  downwards  to  the 
Tiuiks.  where  it  caused  immense  discontent.  Every  one  was 
*  spoiling  for  a  fight,'  and  the  eauticms  tactics  of  the  hist  six 
days  had  been  causing  murmurs,  which  were  only  kept  from 
becoming  acute  by  the  long-tried  confidence  that  the  army  felt 
in  its  chief.* 

At  this  very  moment  Maimont  began  to  act  in  the  fashion  that 
Wellington  most  desired,  by  making  an  altogether  dangerous 
extension  of  his  left  wing,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  in  so 
dose  to  his  adversary  that  he  oould  not  avmd  a  battle  if  it  were 
thrust  upon  him.  His  own  explanation  is  that  he  took  the 
pulling  off  of  WeUington's  tentative  movement  against  Bonnet 
as  a  sign  that  the  allied  army  was  actually  commencing  its 
retreat.  *  Wellington  it  uounced  his  intention  of  fighting,  and 
from  that  moment  he  had  to  prepare  to  draw  away,  for  if  he 
had  remained  in  his  present  position  I  should  from  the  next 
day  have  threatened  his  communications,  by  marching  on  to  my 
left.  His  withdrawal  commenced  at  midday.  ...  He  had  to 
retreat  by  his  right,  and  consequently  he  had  to  begin  by 
strengthening  his  right.  He  therefore  weakened  his  left,  and 
accumulated  troops  on  his  right.  Then  his  more  distant  units 
and  his  reserves  commenced  to  move,  and  in  succession  drew 
off  towards  Tejares  [Aldea  Tejada].  His  intention  was  easy 
to  discern.  .  .  .  The  enemy  having  carried  off  the  bulk  of  his 
force  to  his  right,  I  had  to  reinforce  my  left,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
act  with  promptness  and  vigour,  without  havinnr  to  make  new 
arrangements,  when  the  moment  should  arrive  for  falling  upon 
the  English  rearguard 

It  is  clear  that  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  had  drawn  his  conclusion 
that  Wellington  was  about  to  retreat  at  once,  and  had  argued, 
from  partly-seen  motions  in  his  adversary's  rear,  that  the  whole 
allied  army  was  moving  off.  But  this  was  not  yet  the  case : 
WeUington  was  taking  precautions,  but  he  was  still  not  without 
hope  that  the  French  would  commit  themselves  to  some 
unwise  and  premaLuiL  movement.  'He  had  still  every  man  in 
hand,  and  the  supposed  general  retreat  on  Aldea  Tejada,  which 

*  MHRoirtt,  iv.  p.  257* 
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the  Marshal  thought  that  he  saw,  was  in  reality  only  the  shifting 
of  reserves  more  to  the  right. 

Unwitting  of  this,  Marmont,  a  little  before  two  o'clock,  began 
his  extension  to  the  left.  To  the  westward  of  the  woods  on 
whose  edge  the  five  divisions  composing  his  main  body  were 
massed,  is  a  long  plateau  facing  the  village  of  Arapiles  add 
the  heights  behind  it.  It  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad  and  three  miles  long,  gently  undulating  and  well  suited 
for  marching:  in  1812  it  seems  to  have  been  open  waste :  to-day 
it  is  mainly  under  the  plough.  Its  front  or  northern  side  slopes 
gently  down,  toward  the  bottom  in  which  lies  the  village  of 
Arapiles  :  at  its  back,  which  is  steeper,  are  woods,  outlyuig 
parts  of  the  great  forest  which  extends  to  Alba  de  Tormes.  It 
ends  suddenly  in  a  knoll  with  an  outerop  of  rock,  called  the 
Pico  de  Miranda,  above  the  hamlet  of  Miranda  de  Azan,  from 
which  it  draws  its  name.  Along  this  plateau  was  the  obvious 
and  easy  route  for  a  force  marching  to  turn  Wellington's  right. 
It  was  a  very  tempting  piece  of  ground,  with  a  glacis-like  slope 
towards  the  English  heights,  which  made  it  very  defensible— 
a  better  artillery  position  against  a  force  advancing  from  the 
village  of  Arapiles  and  the  ridges  behind  it  could  not  be  con- 
ceived. The  only  danger  connected  with  it  seemed  to  be  that 
it  was  over^long — ^it  had  more  than  two  miles  of  front,  and  a  very 
large  force  would  be  required  to  hold  it  securely  from  end  to 
end.  From  the  Pico  de  Miranda,  if  the  French  should  i  xtend 
so  far,  to  Foy's  right  win<?  by  Calvarisa  de  Ariba  was  a  distance 
of  six  miles  in  all — far  too  much  for  an  army  of  48,000  men  in 
the  battle-array  of  the  Napoleonic  period. » 

Marmont  says  that  his  first  intention  was  only  to  occupy  the 
nearer  end  of  the  plateau,  that  part  of  it  which  faces  the  village 
of  ArafMles.  In  his  apologetic  dispatch  to  Berthier,  he  declares 
that  he  wi^ed  to  get  a  lodgement  upon  it,  lest  Wdlington 
might  seize  it  before  him,  and  so  block  his  way  westward.  *  It 
was  indispensable  to  occupy  it,  seeing  that  the  enemy  had  just 
strengthened  his  centre,  from  whence  he  could  push  out  en  masse 
on  to  this  plateau,  and  (  rtu  imcncc  an  attack  by  taking  possession 
of  this  important  ground.  Accordingly  I  ordered  the  5th 
Division  (Maucunc)  to  move  out  and  form  up  on  the  right  end 
of  the  plateau,  where  his  fire  would  link  on  perfectly  with  that 
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from  the  [Great]  Arapile  r  the  7th  Division  [Thomi^res]  was 
to  place  itself  ill  second  line  as  a  support,  the  2nd  Division 
(Clauiiel)  to  act  as  a  reserve  to  the  7th.  The  6th  Division 
(Rrennier)  \\  as  to  occupy  tlic  iiigh  jr^round  in  fiont  of  the  wood, 
where  a  large  number  of  my  gmis  were  still  stationed.  I  ordered 
General  Bonnet  at  the  same  time  to  occupy  with  the  122nd 
regiment  a  knoll  intermediate  between  the  plateau  and  the  hill 
of  the  [Great]  Arapile,  which  blcxsks  the  exit  from  the  village  of 
the  same  name.  Finally,  I  directed  General  Boyer  to  leave  only 
one  regiment  of  hb  dragoons  to  watch  Foy*s  rights  and  to  come 
round  with  the  other  three  to  the  bont  of  the  wood,  beside  the 
2nd  Division.  The  object  of  this  was  that,  supposi  ng  the  enemy 
should  attack  the  plateau,  Boyer  eould  charge  in  on  their  right 
flank,  while  my  light  cavalry  could  charge  in  on  their  left  flank 

All  this  reads  very  plausibly  and  ingeniously,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  squares  in  neither  with  the  psychology  of  the  moment, 
nor  with  the  manoeuvres  which  Maucunc,  Tiiomi^res,  and 
Clausel  executed,  under  the  Marshal's  eye  and  without  his 
interference.  He  had  forgotten  when  he  dictated  this  paragraph 
— and  not  unnaturally,  for  he  wrote  sorely  wounded,  on  his  sick- 
bed, in  pain,  and  with  his  head  not  too  dear— that  he  had  just 
before  stated  that  Wellington  was  obviously  retreating,  and 
had  begun  to  withdraw  towards  Aldea  Tejada.  If  this  was  so, 
how  could  he  possibly  have  conceived  at  the  moment  that  his 
adversary,  far  from  retreating,  was  preparing  an  offensive  move- 
ment en  mwise  against  the  kft  llaiik  of  the  French  position  ? 
The  two  coaccptioHs  cannot  be  reconciled.  The  fact  was, 
undoul)tedly,  that  he  thought  that  Wellington  was  mo\  ing  off, 
and  pushed  forward  Maucune,  Thomi^res,  and  Clausel,  with  the 
object  of  molesting  and  detaining  what  he  supposed  to  be 
the  rearguard  of  his  adversary.  The  real  idea  of  the  moment 
was  the  one  which  appears  in  the  paragraph  of  his  Mdmoires, 
already  quoted  on  an  earlier  page :  *  I  hoped  that  our  respective 
positions  would  bring  on  not  a  battle  but  an  advantageous  rear^ 
guard  action,  in  which,  using  my  full  force  late  in  the  day,  with 
a  part  only  of  the  British  army  left  in  front  of  me,  I  should 
probably  score  a  point  /  Juuidaii,  a  severe  critic  of  his  colleague, 
puts  the  matter  witii  perfect  frankness  in  liis  Guerre  d' Ei(p€tgne. 
*  Dispatch  to  Bcrthier,  Mimoires,  iv.  pp. 
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After  quoting  Marmont's  insincere  dispatch  at  length,  he  adds, 
*■  it  is  evident  that  the  Marshal,  in  order  to  menace  the  point  of 

retreat  of  the  allies,  extended  his  left  much  too  far  Napoleon, 
after  reading  Marmont's  dispatch  in  a  Russian  bivouac  ^, 
pronounced  that  all  his  reasons  and  explanations  for  the 
position  into  which  he  got  himself  had  '  as  much  complicated 
stutling  as  the  inside  of  a  clock,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  as 
to  the  real  state  of  things.' 

Wliat  happened  under  the  eyes  of  Marmont,  as  he  took 
a  long-delayed  lunch  on  the  top  of  the  Greater  Arapile',  was 
as  follows.  Maucune,  with  his  strong  division  of  nine  battalions 
or  5,200  meUy  after  breaking  out  from  the  position  in  front  of 
the  woods  where  the  French  main  body  was  massed,  marched 
across  the  open  ground  for  about  a  mile  or  more,  till  he  had 
got  well  on  to  the  central  part  of  the  plateau  which  he  was 
directed  to  occupy.  He  then  drew  up  opposite  the  villafrc  of 
Arapilcs,  and  sent  out  his  voltigeur  companies  to  work  down 
the  slope  toward  that  place,  which  lay  well  in  front  of  the 
British  line.  The  position  which  he  took  up  was  on  that  part 
of  the  plateau  which  sweeps  forward  nearest  to  the  opposite 
heights,  and  is  littie  more  than  half  a  mile  from  them,  A  fierce 
artilleiy  engagement  then  set  in :  Maucune's  divisional  battery 
began  to  shell  the  village  of  Arapilcs.  Sympher's  battery, 
belonging  to  the  4th  Division,  replied  from  the  slope  behind  the 
village  and  from  two  guns  on  the  Lesser  Arajnle.  The  Frendi 
pieces  which  had  been  dragged  up  on  to  the  Greater  Arapile 
then  started  shelling  the  Lesser,  and  silenced  the  two  guns 
there,  wlueh  were  drawn  off,  and  sent  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the 
battery,  on  a  less  exposed  position.  The  3/27th  on  the  hilltop 
had  to  take  cover  behind  rocks  as  best  it  could.  Soon  after 
at  least  two  more  French  batteries,  from  the  artillery  reserve, 
took  ground  to  the  right  of  Maucune,  and  joined  in  the  shelling 
of  the  village  of  Arapilcs.  Wellington  presentiy  supported 
Sympher's  battery  with  that  of  Lawson,  belonging  to  the 

*  Jottrdaa*fl  Mimoire  mr  Is  Quent  d'Stpagne,  p.  418. 
'  *  n  y  a  plus  de  latns  et  de  rouaget  que  dans  une  lioiloge,  et  pas  un 
mot  qui  liBsse  connaftre  T^tat  r^l  dea  choMt.*  For  nuwe  hard  word*  see 

Napoleon  to  Clarke,  Ghiatz,  September  2. 

'  Seo  Memoirs  of  Parquin,  who  commanded  his  escort,  p.  299.   But  he 
states  the  hour  as  11  o'clock,  much  too  early. 
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0th  Division^  which  turned  on  to  shell  Maucune's  supporting 
columns  from  ground  on  the  lower  slopes,  not  far  to  the  ri^t 
of  Sympher's  position.  The  effect  was  good,  and  the  cohunns 

shifted  sideways  to  get  out  of  range.  But  one  [or  perhaps  two] 
of  the  French  batteries  then  shifted  their  position,  and  hef^an  to 
play  upon  Lawson  diagonally  from  the  left,  so  enfiladin^^  him  that 
he  was  ordered  to  limber  up  and  move  higher  on  the  hill  behind 
the  village,  from  whence  he  resumed  his  fire.  WeUingtoo  alsc^ 
a  little  later,  brought  up  the  horse-artillery  troop  belonging  to 
the  7th  Division  £  %  Maodonald's  tioop]  and  placed  it  on  the 
Lesser  Arapile — two  guns  on  the  summit^  four  on  the  lower 
slopes  near  the  l/40th  of  W.  Anson's  brigade.  The  British  five 
all  along  the  heights  was  effective  and  accurate,  but  quite 
unable  to  cope  with  that  of  the  French,  who  had  apparently 
six  batteries  in  action  against  three.  Marmont,  indeed,  had  all 
along  his  line  an  immense  superiority  of  guns,  liaving  78  pieces 
with  him  against  Wellington's  54.  His  artillery-reserve  con- 
sisted of  four  batteries— that  of  his  adversary  of  one  only — 
Arriaga's  Portuguese  24-pounder  howitzers 

While  Maucune  and  the  French  artillery  were  making  a  very 
noisy  demonstration  against  the  British  line  between  the 
Lesser  Arapile  and  the  village  of  the  same  name,  which  looked 
like  the  preliminaries  of  a  serious  attack,  more  troops  emeiged 
from  the  woods  of  Marmont's  centre,  and  began  to  file  along  the 
plateau,  under  cover  of  Maucune's  deployed  line.  These  were 
Thomi^res's  division,  succeeded  after  a  long  interval  by  that  of 
Clausel.  *  During  the  cannonade  column  followed  column  in 
quick  and  continued  succession  along  the  heights  occupied  by 
the  enemy  :  Marmont  was  moving  his  army  in  battle-order 
along  his  position,  and  gaining  ground  rapidly  to  his  left^.* 
According  to  the  Marshal's  own  account  of  his  intentions,  he 
had  proposed  to  place  Maucune  on  the  (French)  right  end  of  the 
plateau,  Thomi^res  and  Clausel  in  support  of  him.  What 
happened,  however,  was  that  Maucune  went  well  forward  on  to 

^  For  this  artillery  bualMfls  tee  especially  the  lix  narratlvee  of  artillery 

officers  printed  by  Major  Leslie  in  his  ZNefaon  Papers^  ii.  pp.  685-97.  Also 

for  doings  of  tlic  5th  Division  batt<>ry  (Lawson's),  Lcith  Hay,  ii.  pp.  47-8, 
and  of  the  4th  Division  battery  (Sympher's),  Veie's  Mwtchea  of  the  4th 
Dwision,  pp.  3&-4. 
•  Vere's  Marches  of  the  4th  Division^  p.  33. 
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the  right-ccutrc  of  the  plateau,  and  that  Thomiercs  marched 
along  past  Maucuiie's  rear,  and  continued  ru<i\  iii<r  in  a  westerly 
direction  along  the  summit  of  the  plateau,  thoiiHjh  Clausel  soon 
halted :  before Thomi^res  stopped  he  had  gone  nearly  three  miles. 
It  is  clear  that  if  Marmont  had  ehoseii)  he  could  have  checked 
the  manoeuvres  of  his  subordinates,  the  moment  that  they 
passed  the  limit  which  he  alleges  that  he  had  set  them.  An 
aide-de-camp  sent  down  from  the  back  of  the  Greater  ArapUe 
could  have  told  Mauoune  not  to  press  forward  toward  the 
English  position,  or  Thomites  to  stop  his  march,  within  a 
matter  of  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  No  such  counter^ 
orders  were  sait^—and  the  reason  dearly  was  that  Marmont 
was  satisfied  with  the  movements  that  he  saw  proceeding  before 
him,  until  the  moment  when  he  suddenly  realized  with  dismay 
that  Wellington  vva^  about  to  deliver  a  counter-stroke  in  full 
force. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  the  allied  army. 
The  instant  that  Maucune  deployed  on  the  plateau  in  front  of 
the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  that  the  cannonade  began,  Welling- 
ton judged  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked — the  thing  that 
he  most  desired.  A  very  few  orders  put  his  army  in  a  defensive 
battle-position.  The  5th  Division  was  sent  from  the  rear  side 
of  the  heights  to  occupy  the  crest,  continuing  the  line  of  the 
4th  Division.  The  6th  Division  was  brought  up  from  the  rear 
to  a  position  behind  the  4th.  The  7th  Division,  abandoning 
the  long  bickering  with  Foy  in  which  its  light  troops  had  been 
engaged,  was  drawn  baek  from  the  left  wing,  and  took  post 
in  second  line  parallel  to  the  6th  and  in  rear  of  the  5th  Division. 
The  plaee  of  its  skirmishers  on  the  sloi>cs  in  front  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  la  Pena  was  taken  by  some  companies  of  the  95th, 
sent  out  from  the  Light  Division.  Tliat  unit  and  the  1  st  Division 
now  formed  the  total  of  the  allied  left  wing,  with  Bock's  heavy 
dragoons  covering  their  flank.  They  were  '  containing  *  an 
equivalent  French  force — ^Foy*8  and  Ferey*s  infantry  divisions, 
and  the  single  regiment  of  Boyer's  dragoons  which  Marmont 
had  left  in  this  quarter. 

There  still  remained  in  reserve,  near  the  village  of  Las  Torres, 
Bradfml's  Portuguese  and  Espafla's  Spanish  battalions,  with 
the  bulk  of  the  allied  cavalry — all  Anson's  and  Le  Marchant's 

oiujr.  V  p  f 
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and  the  greater  part  of  Areiitschildt's  squadrons,  and  in  addition 
Pakenhani  and  D'Urban  were  available  a  little  farther  to  the 
rierht,  near  Aldea  Tejada.  If  the  French  were  (joing  to  attack 
the  heights  on  eaeh  side  of  the  viUage  of  Arapiles,  as  seemed 
probable  at  the  moment,  all  these  remoter  reserves  couid  be 
used  as  should  seem  most  profitable. 

But  the  battle  did  not  go  exactly  as  Wellington  expected. 
The  cannonade  continued,  and  Maueune's  skirmishing  line 
pushed  very  boldly  forward,  and  actually  attacked  the  village 
of  Arapiles,  which  was  defended  by  the  light  companies  of  the 
Guards'  brigade  of  the  1st  Division  and  of  the  Fusilier  brigade 
of  the  4th  Division.  The  voliigeurs  twice  seized  the  southern 
outlying  houses  of  the  straggling  \  illage,  and  were  twiee  tlnven 
out.  But  the  l)att;ili(»ns  in  support  of  them  did  not  eome 
forward,  nor  did  Bonnet  attack  on  the  right  of  tlu'Tii,  nor 
Thoniieres  on  the  left.  The  former  remained  stationary,  on  and 
about  the  Great  Arapile  :  the  latter  continued  to  march  west- 
ward along  the  plateau :  a  perceptible  gap  began  to  appear 
between  him  and  Kaucune. 

Wellington  at  this  moment  was  toward  the  right  rear  of  his 
own  line— occupied  according  to  some  authorities  in  snatching 
a  late  and  hasty  lunch  ^  while  matters  were  developing,  but  not 
yet  developed — according  to  others  in  giving  orders  concerning 
the  cavalry  to  Stapleton  Cotton,  near  Las  Torres — when  he 
received  an  urgent  message  from  Leith.  It  said  that  Maucune 
had  ceased  to  advance,  but  that  the  Frencli  extreme  left  was 
still  in  march  westward.  *  On  being  made  aequamted  with 
the  posture  of  avoirs,'  writes  the  officer  who  bore  Leith's 

*  The  tradiUonal  story  may  bo  found  in  Greville's  Memoirs,  ii.  p.  89. 
Wellington  in  Hmid  to  Lave  been  iii  the  courtyard  ui  u  laruilioufic,  where 
goine  food  had  been  had  out  for  him,  *  stumping  about  and  munchiiig,*  and 
taking  oeeasioiud  peeps  through  hiB  telesoope.  Pieaeiitly  came  the  aide-de- 
camp with  Lcith*s  message.  Wellington  took  another  long  look  throu|^ 
his  glass,  and  cried,  '  By  God  !  that  will  do  ! '  his  mouth  still  full,  lie  then 
sprang  on  his  horse  and  rode  off.  the  stuff  foUowin^f.  Another  version  may 
be  found  in  Grattan,  pp.  230-40  :  '  Lord  W.  had  given  his  glass  to  an  aide- 
de-camp,  while  he  himself  sat  down  to  eat  a  few  moutbfuls  of  cold  beef. 
Pteientily  the  offloer  reported  that  the  enemy  wne  still  extending  to  llieir 
left,  **  Hie  devil  they  are  I  give  me  the  giam  quiddy»**  said  his  lord- 
ship—and then,  after  a  l<Mig  Inspection,  *'Tln8  will  do  at  last,  I  think-^ 
ride  off. '  * 
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report  ^,  *  Lord  Wellington  declared  his  intcution  ot  riduig  to 
the  spot  and  directed  me  to  accompany  him.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  ground  of  the  5th  Division — now  under  arms  and  perfectly 
prepaxed  to  leceive  the  attack,  his  Lordship  found  the  enemy 
still  in  the  same  foTmation,  but  not  displaying  any  intention 
of  trying  his  fortune,  by  crossing  the  vaUey  at  that  point.  He 
soon  became  satisfied  that  no  operation  of  consequence  was 
intended  against  this  part  of  the  line.  He  again  galloped  off 
toward  the  right,  which  at  this  time  became  the  most  interesting 
and  important  scene  of  action.' 

The  critical  iiioiiicnt  uf  the  day  was  the  short  space  of  time 
when  Wellington  was  surveying  the  French  army,  from  the 
height  where  Leith's  men  were  lying  prostrate  behind  the 
crest,  above  the  village  of  Arapiles,  under  a  distant  but  not 
very  effective  artiUeiy  fire.  The  whole  plateau  opposite  was 
very  visible :  Maucune  could  be  seen  halted  and  in  line,  with 
much  artillery  on  his  fiank,  but  no  infantry  f<»ce  near— there 
was  half  a  mile  between  him  and  Bonnet.  Thomidres  was  still 
pushing  away  to  his  left,  already  separated  by  some  distance 
from  Bfaucune.  Qausel  had  apparently  halted  after  the  end 
of  his  march  out  of  the  woods.  Foy  and  Ferey  were  at  least  two 
miles  off  to  tlie  French  right.  "The  enemy,  in  short,  were  in  no 
solid  I);  it  tie  order,  and  were  scattered  on  an  immense  arc,  which 
enveloped  on  both  sides  the  obtuse  angle  m  potence  formed 
by  the  main  body  of  the  alHed  army.  From  Foy's  ricfht  to 
Thomidres's  left  there  was  length  but  no  depth.  The  only 
reserves  were  the  troops  imperfectly  visible  in  the  woods  behind 
the  Great  Arapile — where  lay  Brennier  in  first  line,  and  Sarrut 
who  was  now  nearing  Marmont's  artillery-park  and  baggage. 
Their  strength  might  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  Marmont 
was  known  to  have  eight  infantry  divisions,  and  that  six 
were  clearly  visible  elsewhere.  Wellington's  determination  was 
suddenly  taken,  to  turn  what  had  been  intended  for  a  defensive 
into  an  offensive  battle.  Seeing  the  enemy  so  scattered,  and  so 
entirely  out  uf  regular  founatioiu  he  would  attack  him  with  the 
whole  force  thathc  hadm  po;:>iliuiiwest  of  the  little  Arapik  ,  before 
Marmont  could  get  into  order. «  Leith,  Cole,  and  Pack  in  front 

^  Ilts  nephew,  Lelth  I&iy,  whoae  memoir  I  have  so  offcen  had  to  qiiote« 
here  ii.  p.  40. 
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line,  supported  by  the  6th  and  7th  Divisions  in  second  line,  and 
with  Bradford,  Espana,  and  Stapleton  Cotton*s  cavalry  covering 
their  right  Hank  jii  a  protective  cehelon,  should  crobs  the  \  iilky 
and  fall  upon  U  jiuut,  Maucunc,  Clausel,  and  Thomi^res. 
Mean  while  Pakenham  and  D'Urban,  being  in  a  hidden  position 
from  which  they  could  easily  outflank  Thonii<L'rcs,  should 
ascend  the  western  end  of  the  plateau,  get  across  the  head  of 
his  marching  cdumn,  and  drive  it  in  upon  Maucune,  whom 
Leith  would  be  assailing  at  the  same  moment.  #  Pakenham's 
turning  movement  was  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  plan ; 
wherefore  WeUington  resolved  to  start  it  himself.  He  rode 
like  the  wind  across  the  ground  behind  the  heights,  past  Las 
Tones  and  Penilla,  and  appeared  all  alone  b^oie  I>*Urban's 
Portuguese  squadrons.  It  was  only  some  time  later  that  first 
Colonel  Dclancc)  and  then  others  of  his  staff,  quite  outdistanced, 
came  dropping  in  with  blown  horses.  The  orders  to  D'Urban 
were  short  and  clear  :  Pakeiihani  was  about  to  attack  the 
western  end  of  the  plateau  where  Thoniieres  was  moving—near 
the  Pico  de  Miranda.  It  would  be  D'Urban's  duty  to  cover 
his  right  flank  ^.  A  minute  later  Wellington  was  before  the  8rd 
Division,  wMch  had  just  received  orders  to  stand  to  its  arms. 

'  The  officers  had  not  taken  thdr  places  in  the  column,  but 
were  in  a  group  together,  in  tent  of  it.  As  Lord  Wellington 
rode  up  to  Pakenham  every  eye  was  turned  towards  him.  He 
looked  paler  than  usual;  but,  notwithstanding  the  sudden 
change  he  had  just  made  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  he  was 
quite  unruffled  in  his  manner,  as  if  the  battle  to  be  fought  was 
notliing  but  a  field-day.  His  words  were  lew  and  his  orders 
brief.  TappinfT  Pakenham  on  the  shoulder,  he  said,  "Edward, 
move  on  wiLli  the  8rd  J)i\  ision,  take  those  heights  in  your 
front — and  drive  everything  before  you."  "  I  will,  my  lord,*' 
was  the  laconic  reply  of  the  gallant  Sir  Edward.*  A  moment 
after.  Lord  WeUington  was  galloping  on  to  the  next  division, 
to  give  (I  suppose)  orders  to  the  same  effect,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  battle  had  commenced  The  time  was  about 
a  quarter  to  four  in  the  afternoon* 

*  D'Urban's  unpublislu d  diui  y      t  s  the  fact  that  he  got  his  order  from 
Wellington  personally  before  Pukonhuni  was  readied. 
'  Cratton*!  With  the  Connaughi  Bangsn,  pp.  241-2. 
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Having  set  Fbkenham  and  D'Urban  in  motion^  WeUington 
rode  back  to  the  ground  of  the  5th  Division,  sending  on  his 
way  orders  for  Arentschildt  to  leave  the  eavaliy  reserve,  and 

join  D'Urban  with  the  five  squadrons  that  remained  of  Victor 
Alten's  brigade^.  Bradford,  Espana,  and  Cotton  nt  the  same 
time  >v(  rc  directed  to  come  forward  to  Leith*s  ri^lit  Hank.*  On 
reaehmg  the  hilltop  behind  the  village  of  Arapiles,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief gave  his  orders  to  Leith :  the  5th  Division 
was  to  advance  downtiill  and  attack  Maueune  across  the 
valley,  as  soon  as  Bradford's  Portuguese  should  be  close  up  to 
support  his  right,  and  as  Pakenham's  distant  movement  should 
become  visible.  Wellington  then  rode  on  to  give  the  corre- 
sponding orders  to  Cole,  more  to  the  left  * 

The  5th  Division  thereupon  sent  out  its  light  companies  in 
sidmiishing  line,  and  came  up  to  the  crest ;  the  two  neighbour^ 
ing  brigades  of  the  4th  Division  followed  suit,  and  then  Pack*s 
Portuguese,  opposite  the  Greater  Arapile.  Considerable  loss 
was  suffered  in  all  these  corps  from  the  French  artillery  fire, 
when  the  battalions  Tt>se  from  their  lying  posture  behind  the 
crest  and  became  visible.  Some  thirty  or  forty  muiutes  elapsed 
between  Wellington's  arrival  on  the  scene  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  advance  :  the  delay  was  caused  by  the  necessity 
for  waiting  for  Bradford,  who  was  coming  up  as  fast  e»  possible 
from  Las  Tones.  The  attack  did  not  begin  till  about  4.40  p.m. 

By  the  time  that  Ldth  and  Cole  came  uito  action  the  Flrench 
army  had  been  deprived  of  its  chief.  Somewhere  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon*,  and  certainly  nearer 
the  latter  than  the  former  hour,  Marmont  had  been  severely 
wounded.  According  to  his  own  narrative  he  had  begim  to  be 
troubled  by  seeing  Maueune  pressing  in  too  close  to  the  \  iilage 
of  Arapiles,  and  Thomicres  passing  on  too  far  to  the  left,  and 
had  been  roused  to  considerable  vexation  by  getting  a  message 

*  Two  of  I4th        Dngoons,  thiee  of  Itt  HuasaM  K.G1«. 

*  All  this  from  Leith  Hay,  ii.  pp.  Sl'^. 

'  Marmont  says  that  it  was  *  environ  trois  heures  du  soir/  But  I  think 
that  about  '.\A''}  '^liould  l)e  f^vcn  as  the  hour,  since  Maiicunc  only  left  the 
wocmIs  at  2  (>  4  lo<  k,  and  had  to  march  on  to  t!ir  ]>!;itcan,  to  takf  up  hia 
position,  to  send  out  his  volligeuriif  und  to  get  them  close  in  to  ArapileH 
before  he  would  have  sent  radi  a  message  to  his  chief.  Foy  suys  '  between 
8  and  4  pjn.* 
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from  the  former  that  he  observed  that  the  troops  in  front  of 
him  were  retking,  and  therefore  would  ask  leave  to  support 
his  voUiggurs  and  attack  the  British  position  with  his  whole 
division.  Marmont  says  that  it  was  his  wish  to  stop  Maueune 
from  dosing  that  induced  him  to  prepare  to  depart  from  his  eyrie 
on  the  Great  Arapile,  and  to  descend  to  take  charge  of  his  left 
wing.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  was  starting 
to  climb  down  and  mount  his  horse,  when  a  shell  from  one  of 
Dynelev's  two  ^iins  on  the  British  Arapile  burst  near  him,  and 
Ihin^  iiim  to  the  ground  with  a  lacerated  rijrht  arm,  and  a  wound 
in  his  side  whieli  broke  two  ribs  ^.  He  himself  says  that  there 
was  nothing  irremediable  in  the  state  of  his  army  at  the  moment 
that  he  was  disabled.  His  critic,  Foy,  held  otherwise.  *  The 
Duke  of  Ragusa,'  he  wrote,  '  insinuated  that  the  battle  of  the 
22nd  was  lost  because,  after  his  own  wounding,  there  was  a  gap 
in  the  oonmiand,  anarchy,  and  disorder.  But  it  was  the  Duke 
who  forced  on  the  battle,  and  that  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
General  Oausd.  His  left  was  already  beaten  when  he  was 
disabled :  already  it  was  impossible  either  to  refuse  a  battle 
or  to  give  it  a  good  turn.  It  was  only  possible  to  attenuate  the 
disaster — and  that  was  whal  Clausel  did  Foy  also  insinuates 
that  Maucunc's  advance,  at  least  in  its  early  stages,  was  conso- 
nant with  Mamiont's  intentions.  *  He  had  made  his  arrange- 
ments for  a  decisive  blow  :  when  the  English  were  seen  to  take 
up  their  position,  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  turned  to  the 
left,  so  as  to  occupy  the  elevations  which  dominate  the  plain^ 
and  swell  up  one  after  another.  The  occupation  of  one  led  to 
the  temptation  to  seize  the  next,  and  so  by  advance  alter 
advance  the  village  of  Ara^ules  was  at  last  reached.  Maucune*s 
division  actually  held  it  for  some  minutes*  Nevertheless  we 
had  not  yet  made  up  our  minds  to  deliver  battle,  and  the 
necessary  disix)sitions  for  one  had  not  been  made.  My  division 
was  still  occupying  the  plateau  of  Calvarisa,  with  the  3rd  and  \ 
4th  Divisions  (Fcrey  and  Sarrut)  and  the  dragoons  supporting 

'  Many  years  after,  when  Mairnont,  now  n  subject  of  Ix>ui8  XVllI,  was 
iiiq>ecting  some  Britiali  artillery,  an  officer  had  the  nuJadiott  idea  of  Intro- 
dudng  to  hini  the  eergeimt  who  had  pointed  the  gun— the  eflect  of  Uieehot 
in  the  middle  of  the  French  atalf  had  been  notioed  on  tlie  Biitash  Ac^iile. 

*  ViemiHknredeF^,p,Vf7. 
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me  in  the  rear.  Here,  then,  was  a  whole  section  of  the  army 
quite  out  of  the  %ht :  and  the  other  divisions  were  not  well 
linked  together,  and  eoiild  be  beaten  one  after  the  other.' 

Foy  is  certainly  correct  in  asserting  that,  at  the  moment  of  the 
Marshal's  wound,  he  himself  and  Ferey  were  too  far  off  to  be 
brought  up  iu  time  to  save  Ifaucune,  and  that  Bonnet^  Maucune, 
Oauscl,  and  Thomi^res  were  in  no  solid  connexion  with  each 
other.  This  indeed  was  what  made  Wellington  deliver  his 
attaek.  It  is  probable  that  the  MarshaKs  wound  occurred  just 
about  the  moment  (8.15)  wiien  Pnkc nliam  and  D  Urban  were 
being  directed  by  Wellington  to  advance.  Even  if  it  fell  a  trifle 
earlier,  the  French  left  wing  was  already  too  dislocated  to  have 
time  to  get  into  a  good  position  before  it  was  attacked.  Mar- 
mont,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  gave  away  his  case  when,  in 
his  reply  to  Napoleon's  angry  query  why  he  had  fought  a  battle 
on  the  22nd,  he  answered  that  he  had  not  intended  to  deliver 
a  general  action  at  all — ^it  had  been  forced  on  him  by  Welling- 
ton \  If  so,  he  was  responsible  for  being  caught  by  his  adversary 
with  his  army  strung  out  in  such  a  fashion  that  it  had  a  very 
poor  chance  of  avoiding  disaster.  If  it  be  granted  that  the 
unlucky  shell  had  never  struck  him,  it  would  not  have  been 
in  *  a  quarter  of  an  hour*  '  (as  he  himself  pretends),  nor  even 
in  a  whole  hour,  that  he  could  have  rearranged  a  line  six  miles 
long^,  though  he  might  have  stopped  Maucune's  attack  and 
Xhomi^es's  flank  march  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

*  Marmont  to  Bcrtliicr,  MhnoireSy  iv.  p.  468. 

*  lUd.,  *  la  gauGbe  eut  i%k  fomife  en  moimi  d*ttii  qtuurt  d*heace  *  1 

*  Hw  exact  nuHnent  of  Biarmont*8  wound  is  very  dUBcidt  to  fix,  at  also 

that  of  Wcllinjjrtnn's  attack.  Hie  Marshal  himself  (as  mentioned  above, 
p. 438)  says  that  he  was  hit  'environ  }vs  trois  heures.'and  that  I>ith  and  Colo 
advanced  '  Jij^ri'S,  sur  les  qual  re  heures.'  Foy  places  tiie  wound  hick  !y 
'  bctwct'ii  y  and  t  p.m.'  Parquin,  who  commanded  Marmont's  escort  of 
chasseurst  says  that  the  Marshal  had  been  carried  back  to  Alba  de  Tonnes 
by  4  o*clMk — impowibly  euly.  On  the  other  hand  Napier  gives  too  late 
an  hour*  when  sayii^  that  ICarmont  was  wounded  only  at  the  moment 
when  Leith  and  Cole  advanced,  or  so,  and  was  running  down  from 
the  Arapilc  because  of  their  movement.  This  is,  I  imagine,  much  too  late. 
Rut  it  is  supported  by  T'icloires  rf  CnuquHes^  sometimes  n  well-dm  iiniented 
work  but  often  inaceurute,  which  places  the  unlucky  bhot  at  4.80.  Grattan 
places  the  order  to  the  British  infantry  (Leith  and  Cole)  to  prepare  to 
attadc  at  4*90 — Leith  Hay  at  *  at  least  an  hour  after  S  o'dodc*  Gomm, 
on  the  other  hand,  malcei  Wellington  move  *  at  8  o*cioclc  in  the  afternoon/ 
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On  ^fnrmont's  fall,  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal 
fell  to  Bonnet,  tlie  senior  general  of  division.  He  was  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  wounded  ehief,  since  his  division  was  holding 
the  Great  Arapile,  and  took  up  the  charge  at  once.  But  it  was 
an  extraordinary  piece  of  ill-luck  for  the  French  that  Bonnet 
also  was  wounded  within  an  hour,  so  that  the  command  passed 
to  Qausd  before  six  o'clock.  As  Foy  remarks,  however,  no 
one  could  have  saved  the  compromised  left  wing — ^Bfarmont 
had  let  it  get  into  a  thoroughly  vicious  position  before  he  was 
disabled* 

Since  the  main  clash  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  started  at 

tile  western  end  of  the  field,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  the  narrative 
of  the  British  atlvaiice  with  the  doings  of  Pakenham  and 
D'Urban.  These  two  officers  had  some  two  miles  of  rouph  mmi 
to  cover  between  the  point  where  Wellington  had  parted  from 
them,  and  the  point  which  iiad  now  been  reached  by  the  head 
of  the  French  advance.  They  were  ordered  to  move  in  four 
^columns  of  lines/  with  D'Urban's  cavalry  forming  the  two 
outer  or  right-hand  columns,  the  third  composed  of  Wallace's 
brigade  (l/46th,  l/88th,  74th)  and  of  Power's  Portuguese 
(9th  and  dlst  Line  and  12th  Cafadores),  whUe  the  fourth  con- 
sisted of  Campbell's  brigade  (l/5th,  2/5th,  94th,  2/83]:d).  The 
object  of  this  formation  was  that  the  division,  when  it  came 
into  action,  should  be  able  to  deploy  into  two  lines,  without 
the  delay  that  would  have  been  caused  if  the  third  brigade 
had  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  other  two  *. 

The  wav  in  whieh  the  two  sides  came  into  collision  was 
rather  pecuUar.  Thomieres's  column  was  accompanied  by  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  Curto's  light  cavalry  division, 
which,  as  one  would  have  supposed,  would  naturally  have 
been  keeping  a  squadron  or  so  in  advance  to  explore  the  way, 

Tonikinson  (usually  very  acctiratc)  phiccs  Piikcnhaiu's  and  Leith^s  succctis 
Bt  '  about  5  p.m.'  D'Urban  thinks  that  he  met  Lord  \VVllin«rton  and 
received  his  orders  qfter  4  pjn. — ^probably  he  is  half  an  hour  too  late  in 
bis  estimate. 

'  Wellington  in  his  dispatcli  (ix.  p.  302)  speaks  of  the  Hour  columns, 
D'Urban  mate  it  dear  that  his  own  squadrons  formed  the  outer  two,  but 
the  fact  that  Power's  Portuguese  followed  Wallace  in  the  8rd  column 
only  emerges  in  the  Kegiinentnl  History  of  tlic  15th  (Dalbiac),  p.  108* 
This  is  quite  consistent  with  the  other  ioformatiou. 
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as  well  as  others  on  the  flanks  to  cover  the  infantry.  But  it 
appears  that  this  simple  precaution  was  not  taken,  for  Faken- 
ham  and  D'Urhan  met  no  French  cavalry  at  a]]»  till  they  had 
got  well  in  touch  with  the  hostile  infantry.  Curto»  we  must 
suppose,  was  marching  parallel  with  the  centre,  not  certainly 
with  the  head,  of  Thomidres's  division,  without  any  vedettes 
or  exploring  parties  in  front.  For  D'Urban  describes  the  first 
meeting  as  follows  : — 

*  The  enemy  was  niarcliiiig  by  his  left  along  the  wooded 
heights,  wlucli  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the 
Arapiles,  and  the  western  extremity  of  which  closes  in  a  lower 
fall,  which  descends  upon  the  little  stream  of  the  Azan,  near 
the  village  of  Miranda.  As  the  head  of  our  column  approached 
this  lower  fall,  or  hill,  skirting  it  near  its  base,  and  having  it 
on  our  left,  we  became  aware  that  we  were  close  to  the  enemy, 
though  we  could  not  see  them  owing  to  the  trees,  the  dust,  and 
the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  ground*  Anxious,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  their  exact  whereabouts  T  had  ridden  out  a  little  in 
front,  having  with  nie,  I  think,  only  my  brigade-major  Flangini 
and  Da  Caniara,  when  upon  elearing  the  verirc  of  a  small  clump 
of  trees,  a  short  way  up  the  slope,  I  ennu  suddenly  upon  the 
head  of  a  Freneh  eolumn  of  infantry,  having  about  a  company 
in  front,  and  marching  very  fast  by  its  left.  It  was  at  once 
obvious  that,  as  the  columns  of  the  3rd  Division  were  marching 
on  our  left,  the  French  must  be  already  beyond  their  right,  and 
consequently  I  ought  to  attack  at  once  \* 

This  was  apparently  the  leading  battalion  of  the  French 
101st,  marching  with  its  front  absolutely  uncovered  by  either 
cavalry  vedettes  or  any  ex]doring  parties  of  its  own.  D'Urban 
galloped  back,  unseen  by  the  enemy,  and  wheeled  his  leading 
regiment,  the  1st  Portuguese  dragoons — three  weak  squadrons 
of  little  over  200  sabres  into  line,  with  orders  to  charge  the 
Freneh  battalion,  before  it  should  take  the  alarm  and  form 
S(piar!  .  Tile  11th  Portuguese,  and  two  squadrons  of  the  British 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  which  had  only  just  arrived  on  the 
ground,  being  the  foremost  part  of  Arentschildt's  brigade, 
followed  in  support.  The  charge  was  successful — ^the  French 
were  so  much  taken  by  surprise  that  the  only  manoeuvre  they 

^  All  this  from  D'Urban's  unpublished  uarmtive  in  the  D*Urbfin  papers. 
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were  able  to  perform  was  to  elose  their  second  company  upon 
the  first,  so  that  their  front  was  six  deep.  The  two  squadrons 
of  the  Portuguese  which  attacked  frontaily  suffered  severe  loss; 
their  colonel,  Watson,  falling  severely  wounded  among  the 
French  bayonets.  But  the  xight-hand  squadron,  which  over- 
lapped the  French  left,  broke  in  almost  unopposed  on  the 
unformed  flank  of  the  battalion,  which  then  went  to  pieces, 
and  was  chased  uphill  by  the  whole  of  the  Fbrtuguese  horse- 
men, losing  many  prisoners  \ 

♦This  sudden  assault  on  his  Ipadincr  unit,  which  seems  to  have 
been  acting  as  in  advanced  guard,  and  was  considerably  ahead 
of  the  next,  m\i^t  lun  e  been  sufficiently  startling?  to  Thomi^res, 
who  was  taken  wholly  unawares.  But  the  next  moment  brouufht 
worse  trouble  :  the  lirst  brigade  of  the  3rd  Division — ^Wallace's 
— emerged  almost  simultaneously  with  the  cavalry  charge  from 
the  scattered  trees  which  had  hitherto  covered  its  advance, 
and  was  seen  coming  uphill  in  beautiful  order  against  him. 
He  was  caught  in  a  long  column— battalion  marching  behind 
battalion,  with  considerable  intervals  between  the  regiments, 
of  which  there  were  three  (101st,  three  battalions ;  62nd, 
two  battalions;  1st,  three  battalions)*.  If  he  was  able  to 
sec  Pakcnham's  supporting  lines,  which  is  a  little  doubtful, 
Thomi^res  must  have  known  that  he  was  considerably  out- 
numbered :  the  British  division  had  5,800  uk  n  aL';iinst  his 
4,500,  while  Ciirto's  1,800  light  cavalry  were  not  forthcoming 
at  the  critical  moment  to  save  the  situation.  * 

The  space  between  the  advancing  line  of  Wallace's  brigade 
and  the  head  of  the  French  column,  when  they  came  in  sight  of 
each  other,  was  about  1,000  yards— the  time  that  it  took  to 
bring  them  into  collision  just  sufficed  to  enable  Thomi^res  to 
make  some  sort  of  hasty  disposition  of  his  battalions :  those  in 
the  rear  pushed  out  on  to  the  flanks  of  the  leading  regiment, 

*  All  this  is  from  D'llrban's  narrative,  and  letters  from  Colonel  Watson 
to  D'Urbnn.  Tho  rolonol  bitterly  resented  Napier's  account  of  the  charge 
(Peninsular  W  ar,  iv.  p.  2G8). 

*  The  division  ivas  marehing  left  In  ttoaU  so  that  the  senior  legfanent 
was  in  the  tear.  Hie  fourth  unit  of  the  division  (Slird  L^r)  was  absent, 
ganiMming  Asloiga,  as  was  alio  the  2nd  battalion  of  the  Ist,  which  was 
a  very  strong  four-batt:i1ton  rnrps.  Ilcncc  theie  were  only  8  battalions 
out  of  11  present,  or  4,800  men  out  of  0*200. 
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and  nkade  an  imgular  line  of  oolumiis  badly  spaced.  The 
vMgBWrs  of  each  battalion  had  time  to  run  to  the  front :  *"  their 
Kgfat  troops,'  says  a  witness  from  the  Connaught  Rangers, 
*  hoping  to  take  advantage  of  the  time  which  our  deploying 

from  column  into  line  would  take,  ran  do\vn  the  face  of  tlic  hill 
in  a  state  of  great  excitement.'  Pakcnham  appears  to  have 
sent  out  against  them  his  three  compaiiies  oi  the  5/  GOlli  and 
the  whole  of  the  12th  Ca^adores,  a  skirmishing  line  of  suj)erior 
strength.  Wallace^s  three  battalions  formed  line  from  open 
column  without  halting,  when  they  had  got  to  within  250  yards 
of  the  enemy :  *  the  different  companies,  by  throwing  forward 
their  right  dioulders,  were  in  line  without  the  slow  manoeuvre 
of  a  deployment.*  The  Fretach  fire  is  said  to  have  been  rather 
ineffective,  because  delivered  downhill.  The  most  serious  loss 
was  that  caused  by  Thomidres*s  diviraonal  battery,  which  got 
up  and  into  aetion  very  promptly.  It  was  answered  by  Douglas's 
battery,  the  divisional  artillery  of  the  3rd  Division,  which 
11  nli inhered  on  a  knoil  at  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  sent  a  raking 
discharge  uphill,  ajrainst  the  rii^lit  of  the  French  division, 
shelling  it  over  the  heads  of  the  brigade  advancing  up  the  slope. 
The  two  Portuguese  line  regiments,  from  the  rear  of  Wallace's 
brigade,  formed  in  support  of  him :  Campbell's  brigade  followed 
as  a  third  line. 

The  main  body  of  the  Fkench^  stood  in  a  group,  rather  than 
a  line,  of  battalion  columns  near  the  brow  of  the  lull,  whfle 
Wallace's  brigade  continued  to  press  upwards  with  a  front 
which  outflanked  the  enemy  at  both  ends.  *  Regardless  of  the 

fire  of  the  tiraiLicur.s,  and  tiie  shower  of  grape  and  canister,  the 
brigade  continued  to  press  onward.  The  centre  (88th  regiment) 
suffered,  but  sH)l  advanced,  the  riffht  and  left  (1  /45th  and  7-ith) 
continued  to  go  forward  at  a  more  ra])!(l  pace,  and  as  the 
wings  inclined  forward  and  outstripped  the  centre,  the  brigade 
assumed  the  form  of  a  crescent They  were  nearly  at  the 
brow,  when  Thomidres  directed  the  French  columns  to  cfaaige 
down  in  support  of  his  UndUewtB,  The  mass,  with  drums 
beating  and  loud  shouts  of  Vwe  PEmpereur,  ran  forward,  and 

*  It  is  not  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  rear  regiment  (the  1st  Line)  was 
in  the  group  :  possibly  one  or  two  of  its  battulions  were  nut  yet  on  the 
ground.  *  Grattan,  p.  245. 
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the  leading  files  delivered  a  heavy  fiie»  which  told  severely  on  the 
88th.  But  on  coming  under  fire  in  return  the  French  halted,  and 
then  wavered :  *  their  second  discfaaige  was  unlike  the  first — it 
was  irregular  and  ill-directed,  the  men  acted  without  concert  or 
method :  many  fired  in  the  air.'  The  three  British  battalions 
then  cheered  and  advanced,  when  the  enemy,  his  columns 
already  m  much  confusion  and  mix  d  with  the  wrecks  of  his 
tiraiUetirs,  gave  way  coinplctciy,  and  went  off  in  confusion 
along  the  to])  of  the  plateau. 

Just  at  this  moment  Curto's  chasseurs  at  hist  appeared — where 
they  had  been  up  to  this  moment  does  not  appear,  but  certainly 
not  in  their  proper  place.  Now,  however,  six  or  seven  squadrons 
of  them  came  trotting  up  on  the  outer  flank  of  the  broken 
division,  of  whom  some  chaiged  the  two  battalions  which 
formed  the  right  of  Fakenham's  first  and  third  lines— the  l/45th 
and  1/ftth  respectively.  The  former,  feeUy  attacked,  threw 
back  some  companies  m  potence  and  beat  off  their  assailants 
easily.  The  latter  fell  back  some  little  way,  and  had  many 
men  cut  up,  hut  fin;ill\  rallied  lu  a  clump  and  were  not  broken  ^. 
Their  assailants  disappeared  a  moment  after,  being  driven  off 
by  Arentsehildt,  who  had  just  come  up  on  Pakenham's  right 
with  the  five  squadrons  of  the  1st  Hussars  K.G.L.  and  1  ith 
Light  Dragoons  ^  D'Urban's  Portuguese  were  now  a  little  to 
the  rear,  rallying  after  their  successful  charge  and  collecting 
prisoners :  their  commander  says  in  his  narrative  of  this  part 
of  the  battle  that  he  never  saw  any  French  cavalry  till  later  in 

'  The  l/5th  lott  1S6  men,  more  than  any  other  Brd  Divinon  regiment 

except  the  88th.  Sergeant  Moriey  of  the  5th,  it«  only  Sahunanca  diarist, 
writes  (p.  113):  'There  was  a  pause — a  hesitation.  Here  I  blush — but 
I  slinuld  blush  more  if  I  were  ;;uilty  of  a  falsehood.  \Vc  retired — slowly,  in 
^ooii  order,  not  ffir,  not  KM)  paces.  Ceneral  Pakeiiham  approached,  and 
very  good-naturedly  naid  re-fonn,"  and  after  a  moment  ''advance — there 
they  arc,  my  lads— let  them  feel  the  temper  of  your  hayonetB.*'  We 
advBneed>~iatlier  dowly  at  first,  a  leglment  of  dragoons  which  had  retired 
with  us  again  aoeompanying  • . «  and  took  our  retribution  for  our  repulse.* 
The  dragoon  regiment  was  presumably  part  of  D' Urban' s  brigade. 

*  This  comrs  from  the  report  of  Arentsehildt  on  ihv  doinjrs  of  his  brigade : 
it  is  not  nicdt  lonod  by  Napier,  nor  is  there  anythiiij^  about  it  in  \V  ellinpton's 
dispiitch.  'i'he  lime  in  fixed  by  Arentsehildt  speaking  of  it  as  '  during  the 
attack  on  the  fint  hlH.*  He  says  that  he  dosed  with  the  main  body  of  tbe 
Ftench  hone  and  drove  it  off. 
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the  day,  but  docs  not  dispute  that  the  5th  may  have  been 
attacked  by  them  without  his  knowledge. 

Curto's  cavaln^  being  driven  off,  the  3ril  Duision  and  its 
attendant  squadrons  pursued  the  broken  French  division  of 
infantry  along  the  top  of  the  plateau,  and  very  nearly  annihi- 
lated it.    Thomi^res  was  killed,  his  divisional  battery  was 
captured  whole ;  of  his  two  leading  regiments  the  101st  Line 
lost  1,081  men  out  of  1,449  present :  its  colonel  and  eagle  were 
both  taken  with  many  hundred  unwounded  prisoners:  the 
02&d  line  lost  808  men  out  of  1^128.  The  rear  regiment,  the 
1st  Line,  got  off  with  the  comparatively  trifling  casualty-list 
of  281  out  of  1,748 :  it  was  possibly  not  up  in  time  to  take  part 
in  resisting  Pakenham's  first  attack,  and  may  perhaps  have 
done  no  more  than  cover  the  retreat  of  the  wrecks  of  the  two 
leading  regiments.    The  whole  division  was  out  of  action  as 
a  fighting  body  for  the  rest  of  tiic  day,  having  lost  2,180  men 
out  of  a  little  over  4,500.^   The  victorious  British  8rd  Division, 
whose  casualties  had  not  amounted  to  more  than  500  of  all 
ranks,  continued  to  press  the  fugitives  before  it,  till  it  had  gone 
a  mile»  and  came  in  on  the  flank  of  Maucune*s  division,  the  next 
unit  in  the  Ftench  line ;  D*Urbaa*8  cavalry  accompanied  it 
dose  on  its  right  flank,  Arentschildt's  squadrons  lay  farther 
out,  watching  Curto's  defeated  first  brigade  of  ehasseurs,  which 
rallied  upon  a  reserve,  his  second  brigade,  and  made  head  once 
more  against  the  pursuers,  just  about  the  same  time  that 
Pakunhuiu  s  infantry  began  again  to  meet  with  resistance. 

*  Tht  loflfles  in  offloors  of  the  three  ifgimeiits  wore,  taking  killed  and 
wounded  only,  not  unwounded  prisoners,  25  for  the  101st,  15  for  the  68nd, 
5  for  the  1st,  by  Martinien's  lists.  The  British  returns  of  prisoners  sent 
to  England,  at  the  Record  Ofllcc,  show  6  officers  from  the  lOlst,  2  from 
the  62iul,  and  1  from  the  Ibt,  received  after  tlie  battle.  I  presume  that 
nearly  uU  the  wounded,  both  ofiQccrii  and  ruak  aud  iile,  couut  among  tiic 
priflonen.  The  let  entered  in  its  regimental  report  176  tuia  ou  pris^  22 
ftfeit^,  39  4Sapam» :  here  the  only  people  who  got  away  would  be  the 
82  blcHsii,  The  legimental  return  of  the  101st  shows  31  officers  wanting — 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  25  killed  and  wounded  plus  the  6  prisoners 
sent  to  England* 
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THE  BATTLB  OF  SALAMANCA :  THE  BfAIN  ENGAGEMENT 

We  must  now  turn  from  the  exploits  of  Pakenfaam  and  the 
8rd  Division  to  deal  with  the  great  central  attack  of  Wellington's 
frontal  striking  force,  the  5th  and  4th  Divisions,  under  Leith  and 
Cole,  upon  the  French  left  centre.  They  had  been  told  to  move 

on  when  Bradford's  Portuguese  brigade  should  be  sufficiently 
near  to  cover  the  right  flank  of  tlic  5lh  Division,  and  the 
necessity  of  wjiitmg  for  this  bupi>ort  caused  their  attack  to  be 
delivered  perceptibly  later  than  that  of  Pakenhani.  Leith  liad 
drawn  out  his  division  in  two  lines,  the  first  consisting  of 
Greville's  brigade  (3  1st,  l/9th,  and  both  battalions  of  the 
S8th)  and  the  first  battalion  of  the  4th,  brought  up  from  the 
rear  brigade  (Pringle*s)  to  equalize  the  front  of  the  two  lines : 
the  second  consisted  of  the  rest  of  that  brigade  (the  second 
battalion  of  the  4th,  the  ^80th,  and  2/44th)  and  the  Portuguese 
of  Spry  (8rd  and  15th  Line).  There  was  a  heavy  skirmishing 
line  in  front,  composed  of  all  the  British  light  companies  and 
the  8th  Ca^adores  ^.  Cole  had  a  smaller  force,  as  his  left  brigade 
(Ansun  s)  had  i)een  told  off  to  the  defence  of  the  British  Arapile  : 
the  8/27th  was  holding  that  rocky  knoll,  tlie  l/40th  was  at  its 
foot  in  snpport.  Only  therefore  the  Fusilier  brigade  (under 
Ellis  of  the  23rd)  and  Stubbs's  Portuguese  formed  the  attack- 
ing force.  They  were  in  a  single  line  of  seven  battalions,  with 
a  heavy  skirmishing  screen  composed  of  four  light  companies 
and  the  whole  of  the  7th  Ca9adore8^  The  Fusilier  brigade  of 
the  4th  Division  went  through  the  end  of  the  village  of  Arapiles^ 
which  it  did  by  files  from  the  right  of  companies,  the  companies 
forming  up  again  on  the  east  side  of  the  place,  upon  their 

'  AU  thb  from  Leith  Hay,  1L  p.  S8.  The  l/SSth  bad  joined  tan  Usboa 

only  twelve  hours  back. 

■  This  is  proved  by  the  uiirrative  of  tlic  iiruiuiwick  captain,  Wachholr.,* 
wtio  conunanded  the  company  of  that  corps*  attached  to  the  Fusilier  brigade. 
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serjBfeants  regularly  sent  out  as  markers.  This  deffle  delayed 

tiit  ad\  ancc  of  the  division,  which  thcirforo  attacked  dLcidcdly 
later  than  Lcith's  men,  the  juiiit  nu)N  (  uicnt  being  in  an  eehelon, 
with  the  right  lcadiii*jf  and  tlie  left  eon.siderably  refused.  It  was 
obvious  that  when  the  4th  Division  drew  near  to  the  French 
line  on  the  plateau,  it  would  be  exposing  its  left  flank  to  the 
hostile  division  (Bonnet's)  which  was  massed  on  and  near  the 
Greater  Arapile.  Wellington  had  noted  this,  and  had  given 
special  disaetionaiy  orders  to  Pack,  directing  him  to  use  his 
independent  brigade  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  near 
flank  of  the  4th  Division ;  he  might  attack  the  Arapile,  as  the 
best  means  of  holding  back  Bonnet  from  descending  against 
Cole*s  line,  or  might  manoeuvre  below  the  knoll  for  the  same 
purpose.  When  the  daiigcrous  moment  came,  Pack,  as  we 
sliall  see,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  assailed  the  precipitous 
height  in  front  with  liis  whole  2,000  men. 

In  the  rear  of  the  4th  Division  the  6th  was  now  coming  up 
the  back  slope  of  the  hill  behind  the  Arapile  in  second  line: 
similarly  the  7th  Division  was  following  the  5th.  To  the  right 
of  the  7th,  Stapleton  Cotton  was  moving  up  firom  I«as  Torres 
with  the  cavalry  reserve^  now  consisting  only  of  the  six  regi- 
mehts  of  Le  Marchant  and  G.  Anson.  Bradford,  more  to  the 
right  still,  and  not  yet  in  line  with  Leith  and  Cde^  moved  with 
Espafia's  small  Spamsh  division  behind  him. 

Of  Wellington's  front  line  Leith  with  the  6th  Division  had 
Maucunc  in  front  of  him  :  Cole  would  have  to  deal  with  Clausel, 
who  had  arrived  late  on  the  ground,  and  was  only  just  taking 
up  his  position  on  the  extreme  right  end  of  the  French  plateau. 
Pack  and  W.  Anson's  detached  brigade  from  the  4th  Division, 
with  the  Lesser  Arapile  in  their  power,  looked  across  the  valley 
at  Bonnet,  massed  around  its  greater  twin-hilL  The  British 
attacking  line  was  amply  provided  with  reserves :  the  defensive 
line  of  the  French  was  still  very  thin,  though  Brennier's  division 
was  hurrying  up  from  the  head  of  the  wood  to  support  Maucune. 
Samit*s  division  was  still  invisible  in  the  forest  far  to  the  rear : 
Ferey's  was  better  seen — it  was  hastening  up  across  the  open 
giound  on  it:>  way  from  the  extreme  French  right,  but  must 
,  obviously  be  tuu  late  to  join  in  meeting  Wellington's  first 
attack. 
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to  fire  when  the  drum  sliould  beat,  AH  was  still  and  quiet  in 
these  squares :  not  a  niu^kc  t  was  discharged  until  the  whole 
opened.  Nearly  at  the  same  instant  General  Leith  ordered  our 
line  to  fire  and  charge.  At  this  moment  the  last  thin^ 
I  saw  through  the  smoke  was  the  plunge  of  the  horse  of  Colonel 
Greville,  commanding  the  leading  brigade,  who,  shot  through 
the  head,  reared  and  fell  back  on  his  rider»  In  an  instant  every 
individual  present  was  enveloped  in  smoke  and  obscurity.  No 
serious  struggle  for  ascendancy  followed,  for  the  French  squares 
were  penetrated,  broken,  and  discomfited,  and  the  victorious 
5th  Di\ision  pressed  forward  no  lonj^cr  against  troops  formed 
up,  but  against  a  mass  of  disorganized  men  flying?  in  a]]  direc- 
tions ....  When  close  to  the  enemy's  squares  Leiili  iiad  been-^ 
severely  wounded  and  reluctantly  forced  to  quit  the  field  ;  at 
the  same  moment  I  was  hit  myself,  and  my  horse  killed  by 
a  musket-ball :  thus  removed,  I  cannot  detail  the  further 
movements  of  the  division*.' 

In  this  clear  and  simple  narrative  the  most  remarkable  point 
is  Leith  Hay*s  distinct  statement  that  the  French  received  the 
charge  of  the  5th  Division  in  a  line  of  squares,  a  most  strange 
formation  to  adopt  against  infantry  advancing  deployed,  even 
when  it  was  supplemented  by  a  strong  screen  of  tiraiUeurs, 
and  flanked  by  several  batteries  of  artillery.  It  is  possible  that 
Maucunc  adopted  it  beeaiise,  from  his  commanding  position 
on  the  plateau,  he  eiuild  see  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry 
comiiii;  up  on  Leith *^  riLrlit  rear.  This  was  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Lc  Mareliant  and  G.  Anson,  which  Stapleton 
Cotton  was  bringing  up  to  the  front  by  Wellington's  orders. 
While  Leith  was  advancing  they  pressed  forward,  Le  Marchant 
leading,  and  passed  up  the  hill  in  the  interval  between  the 
5th  Division  and  Pakenham*s  front—leaving  behind  them 
Bradford,  who  had  crossed  the  valley  paralld  to^  but  much 
behind,  the  right  of  Leith.  Bradford  had  no  solid  body  of 
troops  in  front  of  him,  being  outside  Maucune*s  extreme  left,  and 
suffered  practically  no  loss — ^the  total  casualty  list  of  his  brigade 
that  day  was  only  seventet-n  men.  Tliis  contrasts  marvellously 
with  the  loss  of  Leith's  front  line,  where  Greville's  brigade  m 
their  triumphant  advance  lost  350  men — mainly  from  the 

'  Leith  Hay,  ti.  pp.  57-8. 
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artillery  fire  endured  while  the  long  slope  of  the  French  plateau 
was  being  mounted :  for  there  were  at  least  four  batteries 
aligned  on  Maueune's  right,  and  thdr  guns  had  been  worked 

till  the  last  possible  minute. 

Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  formation  in  siiuaic  adopted 
by  the  French  division,  it  would  have  hvvn  fortunate  if  only 
it  could  have  preserved  that  formation  a  little  lunger  ;  for 
precisely  when  it  had  lost  its  order,  and  fallen  back  before  Leith's 
shattering  volleys  of  musketry,  Le  Marchant's  heavy  dragoons 
arrived  upon  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  No  better  opportunity 
for  the  use  of  cavalry  could  have  been  conceived,  than  that 
whieh  existed  at  this  moment.  Infantry  already  engaged  with, 
and  worsted  by,  other  infantry  is  the  destined  prey  of  cavalry 
coming  on  the  scene  from  the  flank  in  unbroken  order.  « Le 
Marchant  had  received  his  instructions  directly  from  Wellington, 
who  had  told  him  to  *  charge  in  at  all  hazards  when  he  saw 
the  French  battalions  on  the  plateau  hotly  engaged.  He  had 
formed  his  1,000  sabres  in  two  lines,  the  5th  Drafrooii  Ciuards 
and  4th  Drajroons  in  front,  the  3rd  Dragoons  in  support,  and 
had  come  over  the  sky-iine  and  trotted  down  into  the  valley  just 
as  Lcith's  division  got  to  dose  quarters  wth  Maucune.  Passing 
Bradford  on  his  right,  he  came  to  the  crest  to  find  all  confusion 
in  front  of  him.  The  squares  that  Leith  had  just  broken  were 
rolling  back  in  disorder:  directly  behind  a  new  division 
(Brennier*s),  only  just  arriving  upon  the  field,  was  begmning 
to  form  up»  to  cover  and  support  the  shaken  battalions.  Some 
distance  to  their  left  rear  the  remidns  of  Thomi^res's  division, 
in  a  disorderly  crowd,  were  falling  back  in  front  of  the  triuni- 
phaiit  advance  of  Pakenham. 

Le  Marchant  charjjed  in  diagonally  upon  the  fiank  of  Mau- 
cune's  left  brip^ade,  and  cnuf^ht  the  two  battalions  of  the 
66th  regiment  falling  back  from  the  crest.  The  Frenchmen 
were  courageous  enough  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  club 
themselves  together  in  a  solid  mass :  their  rear  ranks  faced 
about  and  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  advancing  squadrons. 
But  it  was  given  with  uncertain  aim  and  trifling  effect,  and 
before  they  could  reload  the  dragoons  were  among  them.* 

'  See  Le  MarchaTit's  Life,  from  notes  supplied  by  liis  son,  in  Cole*8 
Peninsular  GenercUSf  u.  p.  281. 
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A  desperate  miuoiity  atttinptcd  to  resist  uilh  the  bayonet, 
and  were  sabred  :  some  hundreds  east  down  their  muskets, 
raised  their  hands,  aitd  asked  quarter.  The  rear  ranks  scattered 
and  fled  southward  across  the  plateau.  Leaving  the  gathering 
up  of  the  prisoners  to  the  infantry  of  Lcith,  Lc  Marchant  led 
Ins  brigade,  so  soon  as  some  order  could  be  restored,  against 
the  next  regiment  of  Maucune's  division,  the  15th  Line ;  they 
were  better  prepared  for  resistance  than  the  66th,  which  had 
been  caught  quite  unawares,  they  showed  a  regular  front,  and 
gave  a  more  effective  fire.  Many  of  the  dragoons  fell ;  but 
nevertheless  their  impetus  carried  them  through  the  mass, 
which  went  to  pieces  and  dispersed  into  a  disorderly  crowd : 
it  fled  in  the  same  direction  as  the  wrecks  of  the  66th. 

Lc  Marrh;uit's  brig;iclc  had  now  lost  its  foiniation,  '  the 
three  regiments  had  become  mixed  together,  tlio  ofFiccrs  rode 
where  they  could  find  places :  but  a  good  front,  without 
intervals,  was  still  maintained,  and  there  was  no  confusion 
In  front  of  them  there  was  now  a  fresh  enemy — the  22nd  Line, 
the  leading  regiment  of  the  division  of  Brennier,  which  had 
just  arrived  on  the  field,  and  was  getting  into  order  to  save  and 
support  Haucune*8  routed  battaJions.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  dust  and  smoke,  and  surrounded  and  interfered 
with  by  the  fugitives  of  the  broken  reghnents,  the  22nd  had 
either  no  time  or  no  good  opportunity  for  forming  squares  : 
they  were  found  in  colmine  serriCy  in  good  order,  partly  co\  crcd 
by  a  clump  of  trees,  an  outlying  thicket  from  the  great  forest 
to  their  rear.  They  reserved  their  fire,  witli  great  composure, 
till  the  dragoons  were  witliin  ten  yards  distance,  and  poured 
a  volley  so  close  and  well  aimed  upon  the  leading  squadron 
[5th  Dragoon  Guards]  that  nearly  a  fourth  of  them  fell.  Tremen* 
dous  as  was  the  effect  of  the  discharge,  the  dragoons  were  not 
arrested :  they  broke  in  through  the  opposing  bayonets,  and 
plunged  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy.  In  the  combat 
which  ensued^  broadsword  and  bayonet  were  used  against  each 
other  with  various  results :  the  French,  hewn  down  and 
tranipkil  under  the  horses'  feet,  offered  all  the  resistance  that 
brave  men  could  make.  Le  Marchant  himself  liad  sonu  narrow 
escapes — be  fought  like  a  private,  and  had  to  cut  down  more 

^  lASt  of  U  MarehmU,  p.  285. 
Og2 
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than  one  of  the  enemy.  It  was  only  after  a  fierce  struggle  that 
the  French  yielded,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them 
fly  before  him  in  helpless  confusion.  The  brigade  had  now  lost 

all  order:  the  draj^'oons,  excited  by  the  striifj^;le,  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  puri.uit,  and  galloped  recklessly  into  the 
crowd  of  fiiyritives,  sabrin^j  those  who  came  within  their  reach. 
To  restrain  them  at  such  a  moment  was  beyond  the  power  of 
their  olTiccrs 

Le  Marchant  endeavoured  to  keep  a  few  men  in  hand,  in 
order  to  guard  against  any  attempt  of  the  French  to  rally,  but 
he  had  only  about  half  a  squadron  of  the  4th  Dragoons  with 
him,  when  he  came  upon  some  companies  which  were  beginning 
to  re-fonn  in  the  edge  of  the  great  wood*  He  led  his  party 
against  them»  and  drove  them  bade  among  the  trees,  where  they 
dispersed.  But  at  the  moment  of  contact  he  was  shot  dead,  ^ 
by  a  ball  which  entered  his  groin  and  broke  his  spine.  Thus 
fell  ail  oflicer  of  whom  great  things  had  bt  cM  expected  by  all 
wiio  knew  him,  in  the  moment  when  he  had  just  obtained  and 
iis«'d  to  tlie  full  his  first  cliani  c  of  leading  his  brigade  in  a  rreneral 
action.  One  of  the  few  scientific  soldiers  in  the  cavalry  arm 
whom  the  British  army  o^^Ticd,  Le  Marchant  bad  been  mainly 
known  as  the  founder  and  administrator  of  the  lloyal  Military 
College  at  High  Wycombe,  which  was  already  beginning  to 
send  to  the  front  many  young  officers  trained  as  thdr  prede- 
cessors had  never  been.  He  was  the  author  of  many  militaiy 
pamphlets,  and  of  a  new  system  of  sword  exercise  which  had 
lately  been  adopted  for  the  cavalry  ^  On  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  Major-General,  in  1811,  he  had  been  unexpectedly 
sent  to  the  Peninsula  in  command  of  the  heavy  brigade,  which 
reinforced  Wellington  during  that  autumn.  As  an  executive 
commander  in  the  fifld  he  had  given  the  first  proofs  of  his 
aliilitv  at  the  combat  of  Villagarcia  * — but  this  was  a  small 
affair — at  Salamanca  he  proved  himself  a  bom  commander 
of  cavaliy,  and  his  services  would  have  been  invaluable  to 

*  Lije  of  Lf  Marchant,  pp.  286-7. 

*  Le  Marcljant  wafs  also  an  admirable  artist  in  water  rnlotirs-,  I  saw 
many  of  his  pleasin^^  sketehes  of  Penin«;!il;\r  Iruidscapes  when  liis  grandson. 
Sir  Henry  Le  Marchant,  allowed  me  to  look  through  his  correspondence  and 
notes, 

'  See  p.  877  above. 
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Wellington  in  later  fields  but  for  the  disastrous  shot  that 
ended  his  career.  He  was  a  man  of  a  lofty  and  religious  spirit, 
ill  to  be  spared  by  his  country  ^. 

Le  Marclutiit'.s  charge  made  a  complete  wreck  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  French  army.  The  remnants  of  the  eight  battalions 
which  he  had  broken  iled  eastward  in  a  confused  mass,  towards 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  becoming  blended  with  the  separate 
stream  of  ^igitives  from  Thomi^res's  division.  The  5th  Division 
swept  in  some  1,500  prisoners  from  them,  as  also  the  eagle  of 
the  28nd  Line,  whieh  the  heavy  brigade  had  broken  in  their  last 
effort,  while  five  guns  were  taken  by  the  4th  Dragoons  \  The 
F^eneh,  flying  blindly  from  the  pursuit,  were  so  scattered 
that  some  of  them  actually  ran  in  headlong  among  D'Urban*s 
Portuguese  horse,  on  the  back  side  of  the  plateau.  ^  We  were 
so  far  in  their  rear,'  writes  that  officer,  *  that  a  mass  of  their 
routed  infantry  (to  our  astonishment,  since  we  did  nut  know 
the  cause)  in  the  wildness  of  their  panic  and  confusion,  and 
throwing  away  their  arms,  actually  ran  against  our  horses, 
where  many  of  them  fell  down  exhausted,  and  incapable  of 
further  movement/  The  same  happened  in  the  front  of  the 
8rd  Division,  where,  according  to  a  narrator  in  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  *  hundreds  of  men  frightfully  disfigured,  black  with 
dust,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  sabre-cuts  and 
blood,  threw  themselves  among  us  for  safety** 

^  I  have  read  with  respect  his  admirable  letters  to  his  family.  *  I  never 
go  into  l>uttle,'  he  said,  '  \vitlioiit  subjecting'  mysf-lf  to  n  strict  sclf-cxaniina- 
tion  ;  when,  having  (as  I  hope)  humbly  iiKuir  my  peace  witli  (loci,  I  leave 
tlie  result  in  His  liands,  with  perfect  coiilidcuce  that  He  will  determine 
what  ie  best  for  me.* 

'  It  M  veacatioiis  to  find  that  neither  the  22nd  nor  the  6dth  was  among 
t^e  fourteen  Salamanca  x^fanents  of  which  detailed  casualty  liata  survive. 
The  15th  Line  returned  15  officers  and  359  men  as  their  loss.  Martinicn^s 
tables  show  21  oftieers  lost  in  the  22n(l,  and  17  in  the  OOtli.  The  deficits 
of  these  two  regiments  as  shown  by  the  muster-rolls  of  August  1  were 
respectively  about  750  and  500,  but  Uiem:  do  not  represent  their  total  losses, 
as  all  the  regimenti  present  at  the  battle  had  picked  up  many  men  at  their 
d^»6ts  at  VaUadoiid,  and  from  the  small  evacuated  posts,  before  August  1, 
e.g.  the  19th  had  52  officers  present  on  July  15,  lost  15  at  Salamanca,  but 
showed  40  present  on  August  1  ;  0  officers  must  have  joined  from  somewhere 
in  the  interim.  So  the  AOth  had  88  officers  present  on  July  15,  lost  17,  but 
showed  84  present  on  Aiigust  1.  Thirteen  more  mtist  have  arrived,  and 
accompanied  of  course  by  the  corresponding  rank  and  fUe. 
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The  Srd  Division  had  now,  in  its  advance  along  the  plateau, 
come  in  contact  with  the  right  flank  of  the  fifth,  and  both  of 
them  fell  into  one  line  reaching  aeross  the  whole  breadth  of 

the  heights,  ia  front  of  them  were  recoiling  I  he  wrecks 

of  Thoniieres,  Maucune,  and  iircnnier.  The  four  French 
regiments  which  had  not  been  caught  in  Lc  Marchant  s  charge 
were  still  keejung  together,  and  making  occasional  attempts 
at  a  stand,  but  were  always  outflanked  on  their  left  by  the 
3rrl  Division  and  Arentschildt's  and  D'Urban's  horse.  Curto's 
French  light  cavalry  had  rallied,  and  picked  up  their  second 
brigade,  and  were  now  doing  their  best  to  cover  the  southern 
flank  of  the  retreating  multitude^.  An  officer  of  one  of  their 
regiments  speaks  in  his  memoirs  of  having  charged  with 
advantage  against  red  dragoons — these  must  apparently  have 
been  scattered  parties  of  Lc  Marchant's  brigade,  pursuing  far 
and  furiously,  since  no  other  red-coated  cavalry  was  in  this 
part  of  the  field  ^.  But  Curto's  squadrons  iiad  mainly  to  do 
with  Arentschildt  and  D'lJrban.  Ixith  of  whom  report  sharp 
fighting  with  French  horse  at  tins  moment.  The  8rd  French 
Hussars  charged  the  1st  Hussars  K.G.L.*  while  the  latter  were 
employed  in  gleaning  prisoners  hmn  the  routed  infantry,  and 
were  only  driven  off  after  a  severe  combat The  pursuit  then 
continued  until  the  disordered  French  masses  were  driven  off 
the  plateau,  and  on  to  the  wooded  hills  parallel  with  the  Greater 
Arapilc,  where  Marmont  had  massed  his  army  before  his  fatal 
move  to  the  left. 

Meanwhile  the  4th  Division  and  Pack's  Portuguese  had 
fought,  with  much  less  fortunate  results,  against  the  French 
divisions  of  Clausel  and  Bonnet.   There  are  good  narratives 

^  The  legiments  of  Maucune'g  brigade,  whidi  did  not  get  eaught  in  the 

cavalry  ch.irpe  (82nd  and  86th),  lost  only  8  and  3  offrccrs  respectively,  as 
against  the  15  and  17  lost  by  the  CCth  and  l."th.  Of  HrrnTiior's  division 
the  22nd  Line  had  21  casualties  amoDg  officers,  while  the  6ath  and  17th 
Leger  had  only  a  and  «  respectively. 

'  So  Pttrqoin  of  the  lllth  ChaMetus  in  his  M^mofMt,  p.  aOS.  The  only 
other  led-ooated  drngoons  in  Weilington*e  anny,  Book's  brigade,  were 
far  away  to  the  left. 

'  Arentschildt  reports  that  his  and  D'Urban's  men  were  all  mixed  and 
busy  with  the  French  infantry,  when  the  French  hussars  charged  in,  and 
that  lie  rallied,  to  beat  tlicni  of!',  a  body  computed  mostly  of  his  own  Germans, 
but  with  Portuguese  and  14th  Light  Dragoons  among  them. 
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of  their  advance  from  three  officers  who  took  part  in  it,  all  so 
full  and  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  doubts  alx»ut 
its  details.  One  eomes  from  the  Assistant  Quarter-liaster- 
General  of  the  4th  Division,  Charles  Vere :  the  second  is  from 
the  captain  commanding  one  of  the  four  light  companies  of  the 
F\uilier  brigade,  Ludwig  von  Wachhols  of  the  Brunsivick-Oels 
Jftgers :  the  third  is  the  narrative  of  Pack's  aide-de-camp, 
Charles  Synge,  who  was  with  the  front  line  of  the  Portu<»iiose 
in  their  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Greater  Arapilc. 
The  three  narrativoti  iiave  [loUiiiig  contradictory  iu  thcni. 

The  se(iuence  of  events  was  as  follows.  After  deploying  the 
three  battalions  of  the  Fusilier  brigade  (l/7th,  l/28rd,  l/48th) 
beyond  the  end  of  the  village  of  Arapiles,  and  Stubbs's  Portu* 
guese  brigade  to  their  left,  Cole  started  to  cross  the  valley, 
having  a  very  strong  skirmishing  line,  composed  of  the  whole 
of  the  7th  Ca^adores  and  of  the  four  light  companies  of  the 
British  brigade.  During  the  first  stage  of  the  advance^  which 
started  at  5.45^,  a  perceptible  time  after  that  of  the  5th  Division, 
the  two  brigades  suffered  severely  from  French  artillery  fire, 
but  had  no  infantry  opposed  to  them.  Their  objective  was  the 
divisK^n  of  Clausel,  whicli  had  by  this  time  come  into  line  on 
the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  plateau  occupied  by  Maucune. 
When  the  advancing  line  had  reached  tlie  trough  of  the  valley 
which  separated  it  from  the  French  heights,  Cole  saw  that  his 
left  front  was  faced  by  a  detached  French  force  *  on  a  low 
rocky  ridge  half-way  between  the  end  of  the  plateau  and  the 
Great  Arapile,  and  also  that  behind  the  Arapik,  and  in  a 
position  to  support  thb  detachment,  were  several  other  French 
battalions.  Pack  was  deploying  to  assault  the  Arapile,  but 
even  if  he  won  a  first  success  there  was  visible  a  considetable 
mass  of  troops  behind  it.  After  the  valley  was  crossed  Stubbs's 
Portuguese  brigade,  coming  first  into  action,  with  the  ca^adores 
in  front,  attacked  tlie  1'  reneh  regiment  on  the  knoll  and  drove 
it  back.  It  retired  towards  the  Arapile  and  the  bulk  of  Bonnet's 

*  The  momrnt  is  fixed  by  Wachholz,  who  says  that  he  looked  at  his 
wateh,  to  iix  the  hour. 

*  nib  WM  the  188nd  (three  battsiions),  of  Bonnet's  division,  whioh 
Msnaont  way  (see  above,  p.  480)  that  he  had  placed  as  a  oonnecting-link 
between  the  Arapile  and  the  troc^  on  the  plateau. 
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division,  to  which  it  belonji^ed.  Cole  detached  his  ca^ador 
battalion  to  luliow  it,  hopuig  that  Pack  mi<»ht  iiuccccd  in 
*  containing  '  the  rest  of  the  French  force  in  this  direction. 
The  remainder  of  his  line  pushed  on,  with  the  light  companies 
of  the  Fusilier  brigade  acting  as  its  screen,  and  attacked 
Clausel  on  the  plateau*  The  advance  was  steady,  but  cost  many 
lives,  and  the  line  was  enfiladed  by  a  tiiesome  flank  fire  irom 
the  fVench  guns  on  the  top  of  the  Gieat  Aiapile,  Nevertheless 
the  crest  was  reached — on  it  lay  the  front  line  of  the  French 
division — ^Ave  battalions — ^which  engaged  in  a  furious  frontal 
combat  of  musketry  with  the  Fusiliers  and  their  Portuguese 
conu"ades,  but  was  beaten  in  it,  and  fell  back  some  200  yards 
on  to  its  reserves.  The  impetus  of  the  attack  was  exhausted, 
Cole  had  just  ijcen  wounded,  so  that  Dutc  was  a  gap  in  the 
command,  and  the  troops  were  re-forming  and  recovering  their 
breath,  when  it  was  seen  that  things  were  going  very  badly 
behind  and  to  the  left.  The  attack  on  the  Arapile  had  by  this 
time  been  delivered,  and  had  failed  completely. 

Pack  had  grasped  the  fact  that  when  the  4th  Division  had 
crossed  the  valley,  it  would  be  much  at  the  mercy  of  Bonnet's 
troops  in  the  direction  of  the  Araptte,  which  were  now  on  its 
flank,  and  would  presently  be  almost  in  its  rear.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  use  the  option  of  attacking  that  Wellington  had 
given  him.  lie  deployed  the  ith  Ca^adores  as  a  skirmishing 
line,  gavi'  tin  m  as  an  immediate  support  the  four  grenadier 
companies  of  his  line  regiments,  and  followed  with  the  rest  in 
two  columns,  the  1st  Line  on  the  right,  the  16th  on  the  left. 
The  ca^adorcs  went  up  the  comparatively  level  lield  which 
formed  the  central  slope  between  the  two  rocky  ends  of  the 
Arapile — it  was  sown  with  rye  some  three  feet  high  that  year. 
French  skirmishers  in  small  numbers  gave  way  before  them, 
but  the  main  opposition  of  the  enemy  was  from  his  battery 
placed  on  the  summit.  The  skirmishing  line  got  f our*fifths  tii  the 
way  to  the  crest,  and  then  found  an  obstacle  before  it,  a  bank 
of  some  four  feet  high,  where  the  field  ended.  It  was  perpen- 
dicular, and  men  scrambling  up  it  had  to  sling  their  muskets,  or 
to  lay  tiiem  down,  so  as  to  be  able  to  use  both  hands.  Tiie  caya- 
dores  wore  just  tackling  the  bank — a  few  of  them  were  over  it — 
when  the  French  regiment  on  top,  the  120th,  which  had  been 
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waiting  till  the  Portuguese  should  reach  the  obstacle^  delivered 
a  shattering  volley  and  charged.   The  ca9adores  were  quite 

helpless,  being  more  engaged  in  climbing  than  in  using  their 
arms  \  They  were  swept  off  in  a  moment,  and  the  French, 
jumping  down  into  the  iieid,  pursued  them  vigorously,  and 
overthrew  first  the  supporting  grenadier  companies,  and  then 
the  two  regiments,  which  were  caught  half-way  up  the  slope. 
As  Napier  truly  observes,  '  the  Portuguese  were  scoffed  at  for 
their  failure — but  unjustly :  no  troops  could  have  withstood 
that  crash  upon  such  steep  ground,  and  the  propriety  of  attack- 
ing the  hill  at  all  seems  questionable**  Pack  made  the  attempt 
purely  because  he  thought  that  it  was  the  only  way  of  taking 
off  the  attention  of  the  French  from  Cole's  flank*  The  brigade 
suffered  heavily,  losing  886  men  in  ten  minutes.  It  took  refuge 
at  the  foot  of  the  British  Arapile,  where  it  was  covered  by  the 
l/40th  of  Anson's  brigade,  which  was  standing  there  in  reserve. 

The  French  brigadier  in  eoriiiiiaiid  on  tlie  Greater  Arapile 
wisely  made  little  attempt  to  pursue  Pack's  fugitives,  but 
having  his  front  now  cdear  of  any  danger,  sallied  out  from 
behind  liis  hill  with  three  regiments,  the  118th  and  119th  and 
the  re-formed  122nd,  against  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  British 
4th  Division,  There  was  nothing  in  front  of  him  save  the 
7th  Ca^adores,  which  Cole  had  detached  as  a  covering  force, 
when  he  stormed  the  heights  with  the  remainder  of  the  brigades 
of  Ellis  and  Stubbs.  This  isolated  battalion  behaved  very  well, 
it  stood  its  ground  in  line,  but  was  absolutely  overwhelmed 
and  l)T  <)ken  up  by  the  superior  munbcis  converging  on  it 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  Clausel's  whole  force  in  column 
charged  the  two  brigades  of  the  4th  Division  which  had  carried 
the  heights.  The  French  were  in  superior  numbers — ten 
battalions  to  seven — and  their  two  reserve  regiments  were 
fresh  troops,  acting  against  men  who  had  just  won  a  dearly- 
bought  success  by  a  great  effort.  The  Anglo*Portuguese  line 
gave  way,  from  the  left  first,  where  the  2llBd  Portuguese  began 
the  movement.  But  it  spread  down  the  whole  front,  and  the 

'  All  this  from  the  journal  of  Chas.  Synge,  Pack's  aitlc-df-cnmp,  who 
was  with  the  ca<,adore8,  and  was  desperately  woundod  at  the  bank,  in  the 
tirst  flash.    It  was  printed  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  lot  July  1913. 

'  See  Vere's  Marclien  oj  iht  ilk  Uiiuiwn,  p.  d(i. 
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Fusilim,  no  less  than  Stubbs's  brigade,  recoiled  to  the  vety 
foot  of  the  plateau  \ 
Hiis  reyerse  gave  Clausel,  who  was  now  in  command  since 

Bonnet's  wound,  an  oppoiluiuty  that  looked  unlikely  a  few 
minutes  before.  He  could  either  withdraw  the  Army  of  Poi  lugal 
in  retreat,  covering  the  three  disorpfanized  di\'isions  with  those 
which  were  still  intact — his  own,  Bonnet  s,  and  the  two  reserve 
divisions  of  Ferey  and  Sarrut,  which  had  Just  come  on  the 
ground — ^Foy  was  far  off  and  otherwise  engaged — or  he  might 
adopt  a  bolder  policy^  and  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the 
disaster  to  Pack  and  Cole,  by  bursting  into  the  gap  between 
Leith  and  the  British  Arapile,  and  trying  to  break  Wellington's 
centre.  Being  an  ambitious  and  resolute  man  he  chose  the 
latter  alternative — ^though  it  was  a  dangerous  one  when  Leith 
and  Pakenham  were  bearing  in  hard  upon  his  routed  left  wing. 
Accordingly  he  left  Sanut  to  rally  and  cover  the  three  beaten 
isiuns,  and  attaeked  with  his  right  rentre.  His  own  division 
followed  thv  k  treating  brigades  of  Eilis  and  Stubbs  down  the 
heights,  while  the  three  disposable  regiments  of  Bonnet  came 
into  line  to  its  right,  and  Boyer^s  three  regiments  of  dragoons 
advanced  down  the  depression  between  the  Greater  Arapile  and 
the  recovered  plateau.  Ferey  was  left  in  second  line  or  reserve 
on  the  crest. 

At  first  the  advance  had  considerable  success.  Bonnet's 
regiments  pushed  forward  on  the  right,  driving  in  the  l/lOth  ^ 
which  had  come  forward  to  cover  Pack's  routed  battalions,  and 

pressing  quite  close  to  the  British  Arapile,  whose  battery  was 
turned  upon  them  with  much  effect.  Clausel's  own  division 
pushed  the  Fusiliers  some  way  down  the  slope  and  right  into  the 
valley  at  its  foot.  The  dragoo»]s  eharged  Stubbs's  retreating 
Portuguese,  and  cut  up  many  of  them,  though  the  11th  regiineut 
finally  succeeded  in  forming  square  with  what  remained  solid 
of  its  companies,  and  beat  off  the  main  attack.  Part  of  the 
French  horsemen,  however,  pushed  on,  and  reached  the  front 
of  Wellington's  reserve  line,  the  6th  Division,  which  had  now 
descended  the  heights  to  relieve  the  broken  4th.   One  battalion 

*  All  this  from  Wn^*hhol/.,  who  whs  now  with  the  7th  Fusiliers. 
■  See  Vere's  Marches  of  tike  4th  i>tvimun,  jj,  ac.   The  3/27th  on  top  of 
the  hill  was  not  brouglit  Torward,  as  some  wrongly  say. 
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of  Hidse's  brigade,  the  S/58rd,  was  charged  by  several 

squadrons,  but  formed  square  in  time  and  repulsed  them. 
Some  little  way  to  the  right  the  Fusiliers  and  tlie  Portuguese 
28rd  formed  a  large  parti-coloured  square,  expecting  a  similar 
attack,  but  it  did  not  come  their  way  ^. 

Wellington,  thanks  to  his  own  prescience,  had  ample  reserves 
with  which  to  parry  Clausel's  desperate  stroke.  Setting  aside 
the  Light  Division,  which  now  paired  off  against  Foy  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  field,  there  were  the  1st,  6th,  and  7th 
Divisions,  not  to  speak  of  Bradford's  Portuguese  and  Espaila's 
Spaniards,  all  of  them  perfectly  intact.  And  of  these,  such 
was  his  strength,  only  one  fresh  unit,  Clinton's  6th  Division, 
required  to  be  brought  up  to  turn  the  day.  It  was  now  coming 
over  the  valley  where  the  4th  had  preceded  it,  in  a  long  majestic 
line,  Hulsc's  brigade  on  the  right,  Hinde's  on  the  left,  the 
Portuguese  of  the  Conde  dc  Rezende  in  second  line.  The 
1st  Division,  if  it  had  htcn  needed,  could  have  supported 
Clinton,  from  its  jiost  just  to  the  north  of  the  Lesser  ArapUe, 
but  had  not  yet  got  under  way. 

The  repulse  of  the  new  French  attack  was  carried  out  with 
no  great  difficulty,  if  not  without  serious  fighting.  The  advance 
of  Qausers  own  division  was  checked  by  Marshal  Beresford, 
who  took  Spry*s  Portuguese  brigade  out  of  the  second  line  of  the 
victoiions  5th  Division,  and  led  it  diagonally  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  plateau  to  fall  upon  Qausers  flank.  This  it  did 
effectively,  for  the  French  division  could  not  dare  to  press  on 
against  the  Fusiliers,  and  had  to  throw  back  its  left,  and  form 
up  opposite  Spry,  with  whom  it  became  cnp^ao'ed  in  a  Hvely 
nuiskctry  fight.  It  could  no  longer  move  forward,  and  was 
numobilized,  though  it  held  its  own  :  Beresford  was  wounded 
in  the  chest  and  taken  to  the  rear,  but  Spry's  five  battalions  had 
served  the  desired  purpose,  and  stopped  the  French  advance  in 
this  quarter. 

But  the  decisive  check  to  Clausel's  offensive  was  given  by 
Clinton  and  the  6th  Division,  who  advancing  straight  before 
theuH-over  the  ground  pfcviously  traversed  by  Cole — fell  upon, 

*  This  from  Wachholz's  narrative,  very  clearly  explained.  'Die  Fusiliers 
were  tiol  relieved  by  tiic  advance  of  the  l/40th  and  a/27th,  as  some 
authorities  state. 
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overlapped  at  both  endsy  and  thoroughly  discomfited  in  close 
musketry  duel  the  nine  battalions  of  Bonnet's  division,  which 

had  pressed  forward  close  to  the  Lesser  Arapile,  as  if  to  insert 
a  wedge  in  the  British  line.  Unsu|){)i)i  tud  hy  Boyt-rs  dragoons, 
who  had  shot  thnr  bolt  too  early,  and  were  now  rc-formin<;  far 
to  the  rear,  this  I'rench  division  was  badly  cut  up.  Eacli  of 
the  three  regiments  whieh  had  taken  part  in  its  advance  lost 
more  than  500  men  in  the  struggle  *  :  they  fell  back  in  disorder 
towards  the  liill  behind  them,  and  their  rout  compelled  Clausers 
division  to  give  way  also,  since  it  exposed  its  flank  to  the 
oncoming  line  of  Hulse's  brigade  on  CUnton's  right.  Moreover 
the  Great  Arapile  had  to  be  evacuated,  for  while  the  routed 
troops  passed  away  to  its  left  rear,  the  Ist  British  Division 
was  soon  after  seen  steadOy  advancing  towards  its  right.  The 
regiment  on  the  hill  (the  120tli)  was  exposed  to  be  cut  off  and 
sunoiHKicd,  and  hastily  ran  down  the  back  of  the  mount :  while 
retreating  it  was  mueh  molested  by  the  skirniishcrs  of  the 
German  Legion  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  It  lost  heavily, 
and  the  battery  that  iiad  been  on  the  summit  was  captured 
before  it  could  get  away. 

Thus  Clausel's  brief  half-hour  of  triumph  ended  in  complete 
disaster,  and  the  two  divisions  with  which  he  had  made  his 
stroke  were  flung  back  against  the  slope  in  front  of  the  woods 
in  their  rear,  where  they  took  refuge  behind  the  intact  division 
of  Ferey,  the  sole  available  reserve  in  this  part  of  the  field.  They 
were  now  as  badly  beaten  as  Thomi6res  and  Maucune  had  been 
earlier  in  the  day  ^. 

While  this  lively  action  was  in  progress,  the  5th  and  3rd 
Divisions,  supported  by  the  7th  and  by  Bradford's  Portuguese, 

'  Th«  ISSnd  lost  21  offloen  and  606  men,  the  118th  and  llMh  probably 
aa  many  or  more — they  had  respectively  20  and  26  ofllcers  hit.  The  ISOth, 
the  rcfrimcnt  on  the  Great  Arapile,  lost  only  8  ofTieers — but  580  men,  an 
ahnost  inexplicable  disproportion.  The  llHtli  elainiel  tn  have  taken 
a  flag — pertiapii  one  of  the  7th  Portuguese  Cuyadorcs,  who  were  budly 
cut  up  when  Bonnet  first  advanced. 

*  Ihe  loeBce  of  three  of  Qauaers  four  regfanenta  dianoe  to  have  been 
preaerved— the  85th  lAget  lost  16  officere  and  IffiS  men :  the  STth  IJgne 
7  ofHeers  and  150  men  :  the  50th  Ligne  17  offloem  and  253  men.  The  50tli, 
whieh  had  20  ollicers  hit,  must  have  had  more  casualties  than  any  of  the 
other  three,  so  the  total  divisional  loss  must  have  be^n  well  over  1,900. 
But  Bonnet'ii  division,  much  worse  mauled,  lost  at  least  2,200. 
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in  second  line,  and  assisted  on  their  flanks  by  Arentschildt's, 
D'Urban's,  and  Anson*s  horse,  had  been  driving  in  the  wrecks 
of  the  French  left  wmg  to^N  ards  the  woods.  There  was  much 
resistance  :  on  Sarrnt's  inlaet  battalions  many  ol  the  broken 
regiments  had  rallied.  ^  These  men,  besmeared  with  blood,  dust, 
and  clay,  half  naked,  and  some  cairying  only  broken  weapons, 
fought  with  a  fury  not  to  be  surpassed,'  says  a  8rd  Division 
narrator  of  the  battle.  But  the  tide  of  battle  was  always 
moving  backward,  towards  the  woods  from  which  the  French 
had  originally  issued,  and  though  it  sometimes  seemed  about 
to  stop  for  a  minute  or  two,  a  new  outflanking  manceuvre  by 
the  troops  of  Pakenham,  D'Urban,  and  Arentsehildt,  sufficed  on 
each  occasion  to  set  it  in  motion  a^ain. 

•The  last  stage  of  the  conflict  had  now  been  reached  :  the 
French  centre  was  as  thoroughly  beaten  as  their  left  had  been 
earlier  in  tlu  day  :  many  of  the  battalions  had  gone  completely 
to  pieces,  and  were  pouring  into  the  woods  and  making  their  way 
to  the  rear,  with  no  thought  except  for  their  personal  safety.  Of 
intact  troops  there  were  only  two  divisions  left,  Ferey's  in  the 
centre,  and  Foy's  on  the  extreme  right  near  Calvarisa  de  Ariba.* 
It  was  generally  considered  that  Foy  ought  to  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  much  superior  British  force  in  front  of 
him,  for  not  only  was  he  opposed  by  the  light  Division,  whose 
skirmishers  had  been  bickering  with  him  all  the  afternoon,  but 
the  1st  Division  became  available  for  use  against  him  the 
moment  tlial  it  was  clear  that  the  Frencli  offensive  against  the 
4th  Division  had  been  shattered,  by  the  advance  of  Clinton 
and  Spry.  Wellington,  it  is  said  dispatched  orders  for  the 
1st  Division  to  move  forward  and  strike  in  between  Foy  and  the 
Greater  Arapile,  at  the  moment  that  he  saw  that  the  6th 
Division  had  broken  Bonnet's  troops.  If  so,  the  order  was  not 
executed,  and  General  Campbell  led  out  his  three  brigades 
much  too  late,  and  not  in  time  either  to  cut  off  Foy  or  to 
encircle  the  right  of  the  disordered  mass  of  the  enemy  now 
retuing  into  the  woods.  He  seems  to  have  acted  simply  as 
a  link  between  the  6th  Divinon  on  his  right,  and  the  Light 
Division  on  his  left,  for  the  latter  alone  pressed  Foy  vigorously. 

*  Tliis  is  stated  by  Napier,  iv.  p.  278,  and  seems  reasonable.  See  also 
TomkinsoDi  p.  180. 
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The  only  part  of  Campbell's  division  which  suffered  any 

apj)reciablc  loss  at  this  time  of  the  day  were  the  light  companies 
o£  Lowe's  brigade — that  which  was  composed  of  the  King's 
German  Legion :  they  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  French  rep:iment 
that  was  evacuating  the  Greater  Arapile,  and  did  it  considerable 
harm 

Meanwhile  the  last  and  not  the  least  bloody  fighting  of  the 
day  was  beginning,  on  the  hillside  just  outside  the  head  of  the 
foiesty  where  Marmont  had  deployed  bis  main  body  at  mid- 
day,  and  where  Ferey's  division  was  now  standing  in  reserve, 
while  the  broken  troops  both  from  its  front  and  from  its  flank 
were  streaming  by  to  the  rear.  ^Gausel  had  given  Ferey  orders 
to  cover  the  retreat  at  aU  costs,  warning  hum  that  unless  he  could 
hold  back  the  advancing  enemy  for  some  time  the  disaster  would 
be  complete.  The  general  to  whom  this  uiienvi;i])lc  task  was 
assigned  carried  it  out  with  splendid  courage,  and  by  his 
constancy  gave  time  for  the  escape  of  the  whole  of  the  confused 
mass  behind  him.  He  drew  out  his  nine  battalions  in  a  single 
line,  the  centre  a  little  advanced  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  hill- 
side, the  flanks  a  little  thrown  back.  The  extreme  battalions 
at  each  end  were  in  square,  to  guard  against  possible  attacks 
by  cavalry,  but  the  seven  central  units  were  deployed  en 
hakttBe  in  three-deep  line,  a  formation  which  had  not  been  seen 
in  the  other  episodes  of  the  battle,  and  which  made  their  fire 
much  more  effective  than  that  of  regiments  fighting  in  *  column 
of  divisions,*  as  most  of  their  comrades  had  done^* 

Against  the  orderly  front  thus  disposed  Clinton  came  up  with 
the  6th  Divibiun,  pursuing  his  victorious  ad\  ance.  He  was 
flanked  on  the  left  by  the  Fusilier  brigade  of  the  4th  Division, 
which  had  loncf  airo  rallied  and  come  u[>  to  the  front  siiu  c  its 
disaster  of  an  liour  back.  On  Clinton's  right  were  the  5th  and 
8rd  Divisions,  but  both  were  at  the  moment  re-forming,  after 
their  long  struggle  with  Sarrut  and  the  wrecks  of  the  French 
left  wing.   Anson's  cavalry  had  at  last  got  to  the  front  in 

*  The  losses  in  Campbcirs  Guaids*  brigade  (S2  men)  were  in  the  com- 

pnnic?  which  defended  the  village  of  Arapiles  earlier  in  the  day— those  in 
his  line  hritraiU  f Wieatley's)  were  triflincr — 10  wounded  and  no  killed.  The 
K.G.L-  brigade  lost  m  or  so,  all  in  tiic  light  companies,  during  the  advance. 
'  All  this  from  Lemonnler-DdafoBse  of  Ferey*8  division,  pp.  lS8-4>. 
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this  direction,  aiul  n  placed  D' Urban  and  Arentschildt — whose 
squadrons  were  quite  worn  out — upon  the  extreme  right  of  the 
allied  line. 

Cliaton,  it  is  said  ^,  refused  to  wait  till  ihv  troops  on  his 
right  were  re-formed,  and  hurried  on  the  attack :  it  was 
growing  dark,  and  a  few  more  minutes  of  delay  would  allow 
the  French  to  make  off  under  cover  of  the  night.  Therefore  he 
advanced  at  onee»  and  found  himself  engaged  at  once  in  a 
most  desperate  musketry  contest,  whose  deadly  results  recalled 
Alhuera,  so  heavy  were  the  losses  on  both  sides.  But  here  the 
French  had  the  advantage  of  being  deployed,  and  not  (as  at 
Albuera)  wedged  in  deep  columns.  The  first  fire  of  the  French 
line,  as  Clinton's  brigades  closed  in,  was  particularly  murderous, 
and  swept  away  whole  src  tions  of  the  attacking  force.  *  The 
ground  over  which  we  had  to  pass,'  wTites  an  officer  in  Ilinde's 
brigade  \  *  was  a  remarkably  clear  slope,  like  the  glacis  of 
a  fortress,  most  favourable  for  the  defensive  fire  of  the  enemy, 
and  disadvantageous  for  the  assailant.  The  craggy  ridge,  on 
which  the  French  were  drawn  up,  rose  so  abruptly  that  the 
rear  ranks,  could  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  front.  But  we  had 
approached  within  two  hundred  yards  before  the  musketry 
began :  it  was  far  the  heaviest  fire  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
accompanied  by  constant  discharges  of  grape.  An  unhiterropted 
blaze  was  tluis  maintained,  so  that  the  crest  of  the  hill  i>ccmcd 
one  long  streak  of  fhunc.  Our  men  came  down  to  the  charging 
position,  and  conmu  ncod  firing  from  that  level,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  touch  to  the  right,  so  that  the  gaps  opened  by  the 
enemy's  fire  were  instantly  filled  up.  At  the  first  volley  about 
eighty  men  of  our  right  wing  fell  to  the  rear  in  one  group.  Our 
commanding  officer  rode  up  to  know  the  cause,  and  found  that 
they  were  every  one  wounded ! '  But  heavy  as  was  the  loss  of 
this  r^(iment  (187  out  ol  600  present),  it  was  trifling  compared 
to  that  of  its  neighbours  to  the  right,  in  Hulse's  brigade,  where 
the  right  and  centre  regiments  in  the  line,  the  l/llth  and 
l/61st,  lost  respectively  840  men  out  of  516  and  866  out  of  646 — 
a  proportion  to  which  only  Aibucra  could  show  a  parallel.  For 

'  But  not  OD  fhft  best  authority :  icgimental  diaries  aie  not  ahvays  isfe 

to  follow  on  such  points. 
'  Rom  Lewin  of  the  SSnd,  ii.  pp.  2fM>. 
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many  minutes — one  observer  calls  it  nearly  an  hour,  but  the 
stress  of  the  struggle  multiplied  time-^the  two  hostile  lines 
continued  blazing  at  each  other  in  the  growing  dusk.  *  The 
glare  of  light  caused  by  the  artillery,  the  continued  fire  of 
musketry,  and  by  the  dry  tfrass  which  had  caught  fire,  gave  the 
face  of  tiic  hill  a  tcrriiic  appearance  :  it  was  one  sheet  of 
flame,  and  Clinton's  men  seemed  to  be  attacking  a  burning 
mountain,  whose  crater  was  defended  by  a  barrier  of  shining 
steel  The  French,  so  far  as  losses  went,  probably  suffered  no 
more,  or  perhaps  less^  than  their  assailants :  but  their  casualties 
were  nevertheless  appalling.  And  at  last  they  gave  way :  *  the 
cruel  fire  cost  us  many  lives,'  writes  an  officer  of  the  81st  LIger, 
*  and  at  last,  slowly,  and  after  having  given  nearly  an  hour's 
Tcspite  to  the  remainder  of  the  army,  Ferey  gave  back,  still 
protected  by  his  flanking  squares,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  forest, 
where  he  haltid  uur  half-destroyed  division.  Formed  m  hiie 
it  still  presented  a  respectable  front,  and  halted,  despite  of  the 
Englisli  batteries,  which  enfiladed  us  with  a  thundering  fire, 
"^Here  Ferey  met  the  form  of  death  which  the  soldier  prefers  to 
all  others,  he  was  slain  outright  by  a  round-shot 

Clinton's  English  regiments  were  so  disordered  and  reduced 
by  the  awful  fire  through  which  they  had  passed  in  their 
victorious  march,  that  he  put  into  front  line  for  a  final  assault 
on  the  enemy  his  Portuguese  brigade,  that  of  the  Conde  de 
Rezende,  which  was  stiU  intact,  as  it  had  hithoto  been  in 
reserve.  Its  five  battalions  deployed,  and  advanced  against  the 
now  much  contracted  line  of  Fercy*s  division  :  they  were  sup- 
ported on  the  left  by  the  Fusilier  brigade  of  the  4th  Division, 
on  the  right  by  the  5th  Division,  wliieli  nv  ;is  now  re-formed  and 
well  to  the  front.   Anson's  cavalry  was  also  in  this  direction. 

The  dying  effort  of  Ferey's  division  was  worthy  of  its  previous 
hard  fighting.  ^  Formed  right  up  against  the  trees,'  writes  the 
French  officer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, '  no  longer  with 
any  artillery  to  help,  we  saw  the  enemy  marching  up  against  us 

'  G rattan,  p.  25?^. 

'  Ix'nionnicr-Dcliifossc,  p.  159.  This  note  ahout  Fcrcy's  bcin;r  slnin 
outrifiht  docs  not  airrrc  witli  tlir  n«nn]  st  ilement  that  he  was  ninrt;ill\ 
wounded,  and  died  two  days  later,  given  by  several  English  diarists.  But 
Lemonnier-Delafosse  is  first-hand  authority. 
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in  two  lines,  the  first  of  which  was  composed  of  Portuguese. 
Our  position  was  critical,  but  we  waited  for  the  shock  :  the 
iwi)  lines  moved  up  toward  us  ;  their  order  was  so  regular  tliat 
in  tiie  Portuguese  regiment  in  front  of  us  we  (;ould  see  tlie 
company  intervals,  and  note  the  otticers  behind  keeping  the 
men  in  accurate  line,  by  blows  with  the  flat  of  their  swords  or 
their  canes.  We  fired  first,  the  moment  that  they  got  within 
range :  and  the  voUeys  which  we  deliTered  from  our  two  first 
ranks  were  so  heavy  and  so  continuous  that»  though  they  tried 
to  give  us  back  fire  for  fire,  the  whole  melted  away.  The  second 
line  was  coming  up  behind— this  was  English,  we  should  have 
tried  to  rec^ve  it  in  the  same  way,  still  holding  our  ground 
though  under  a  flank  fire  of  artillery,  when  suddenly  the  left 
of  our  line  ceased  firing  and  fell  back  into  the  wood  in  complete  ^' 
disorder.  The  70th  Lii,'iie  had  found  itself  turned  by  eavairy; 
it  broke  ;  the  rout  spread  down  the  front  to  tiic  26th  find  77th  ; 
only  our  two  battalions  of  the  81st  Leger  held  iirm,  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  which  continued  so  long  as  we  showed  outside 
the  edge  of  the  forest.  We  only  gave  back  as  the  day  ended, 
retiring  some  250  yards  from  our  original  position,  and  keeping 
onr  voUigeur  companies  still  in  a  skirmishing  line  in  front  \* 

This  vigorous  account  of  the  last  stand  of  the  French  reserve 
is  not  far  from  being  accurate.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Portu- 
guese brigade  of  the  6th  Division  suffered  terribly  in  its  attack, 
and  was  completely  checked.  It  lost  487  men  during  the 
fifteen  minutes  in  which  it  was  engaged — ^the  heaviest  casualty 
list  in  any  of  the  brigades  of  its  nation,  even  heavier  than  that 
of  Stubbs's  troops  in  the  4th  Division.  The  only  point  that 
requires  to  be  added  is  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  panic  caused 
by  a  partial  cavalry  charge  which  broke  the  70th  Ligne,  and 
finaUy  dispersed  Ferey's  regiments  ^  as  the  pressure  of  the 
5th  Division  upon  the  whole  of  the  left  of  theur  line,  which 
edlapsed  almost  simultaneously.  But  they  had  done  their 
work— before  they  dispersed,  leaving  only  the  8lBt  Ldger  to 

*  Lemonnier'Ddafossc,  pp.  161-2. 

'  Feiey*s  four  regiments  probably  liMt  wunewhat  over  1,100  men — ^the 
8lBt  I^ger  had  880  casualties,  the  47th  Ligne  (with  18  offloeia  killed  and 

wounded)  something  like  500 ;  the  70th  suffered  least,  it  returned  only 
in  (>n«<iiHltio8  ;  the  2r)th  nlii^titly  more,  perhaps  160.    The  whole  focms 
a  inoderute  tutul,  considering  the  work  done, 
oiuir.  T  Hh 
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act  as  a  most  inadequate  reaiguaid,  they  had  detained  the 
allies  for  a  half-hour  or  more,  and  night  had  set  in.  Wellington 
ordered  the  6tH  Division  to  pursue,  but  it  was  so  much  cut  up 

and  fatigued  tliat  it  only  advanced  a  hundred  yards  into  the 
forest,  and  then  halted  and  settled  down  for  the  night.  Why 
the  intact  7th  Division  was  not  rather  used  for  the  pursuit  it  is 
hard  to  vniderstand.  Still  more  so  is  the  fact  that  no  eavalry 
was  sent  forward  in  this  direction  :  the  woods,  no  doubt,  looked 
uninviting  and  dangerous,  but  the  enemy  was  in  a  state  of 
absolute  panici  and  ready  to  disperse  at  the  least  pressure. 
'  Buty*  says  the  most  intelligent  of  the  British  diarists  with  the 
mounted  arm,  *  the  cavalry  during  the  assault  on  the  last  hill 
was  ordered  back  to  the  point  on  the  left  where  we  assembled 
before  the  attack,  leaving  the  infantry  to  pursue  without  us. 
Had  this  not  been  done  (though  it  might  not  have  been  prudent 
to  pursue  with  both  in  llie  night),  yet  by  their  being  at  hand 
there  was  a  greater  ehanee  of  aeeoinplishiiig  more.  The  order 
came  from  Sir  Stapleton  Cotton  inniself.  The  infantry  moved 
in  pursuit  by  moonlight.  ...  I  have  heard  from  an  oHicer  in  the 
6th  Division  that  although  they  had  been  marching  all  day, 
and  were  so  tired,  when  ordered  to  halt  for  the  night,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  marched  much  farther,  yet  they  sat  up 
through  the  night,  talking  over  the  action,  each  recalling  to  his 
comrade  the  events  that  happened  \* 

Some  part  of  the  slackness  of  the  pursuit  is  to  be  explained 
by  an  unfortunate  misconception  by  which  Wellington  (through 
no  fault  of  his  own)  was  obsessed  that  night.  •  He  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  Castle  oi'  A11);l  do  Torraes  was  still  held  by 
the  Spanish  garrison  which  iie  liad  left  there,  and  thai  the 
ibridge  and  the  neighbouring  ford  were  therefore  unavailable 
for  the  retreat  of  the  French,  who  (as  he  supposed)  must  be 
retiring  by  the  fords  of  Huerta  and  Villa  Gonzalo,  which  they 
had  used  to  reach  the  field.  Unhappily — as  has  been  already 
mentioned — Carlos  de  Espafia  had  withdrawn  the  battalion  at 
Alba  without  making  any  mention  of  the  fact  to  his  Commander- 
in-Chief  ^  Wellington  therefore  put  more  thought  to  urging  the 

*  TQmkinson  (of  Anson's  brigndc),  p.  187. 

*  Tomkinson  in  his  diary  fp.  188)  has  a  curious  story  to  the  clTect  that 
*the  Spanish  general,  beiurc  the  ucliou,  asked  if  he  bhould  not  take  hit 
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pursuit  in  the  direction  of  the  East  than  of  the  South,  and  it 

■was  not  till  late  in  the  night,  and  when  nothing  but  stragglers 
liad  been  pieked  up  on  the  lluerta  road,  that  he  discovered 
what  had  really  oeeurred.* 

It  remains  to  relate  the  unimportant  happenings  on  this 
front  during  the  evening.  At  the  moment  when  the  Jbrcnch 
attack  on  Wellington's  centre  failed,  about  7  o'clock  or  soon 
after,  Clausel  sent  to  Foy,  whose  division  still  lay  behind 
Calvarisa  de  Ariba,  covering  the  way  to  the  Huerta  fords,  the 
order  to  retire.  His  instructions  were  to  cover  the  flank  of  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  broken  anny,  and  to  take  up  successive 
detaining  positions  on  its  rights  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  brook 
and  ravine  which  lie  between  the  two  Aiapiles  and  the  village  of 
Utrcra.  These  orders  Foy  carried  out  skilfully  and  well.  He 
fended  off  the  Light  Division,  which  had  Hiovcd  out  in  pursuit 
of  him,  with  a  heavy  rearguard  of  light  troops,  always  giving 
way  when  pressed.  His  concern  was  almost  entirely  with  this 
British  unit,  for  the  1st  Division  had  started  too  late  to  get 
near  him.  The  light  Division  and  its  battery  kept  him  on  the 
run,  but  never  came  up  with  his  main  body.  *  Night  alone 
saved  my  division,  and  the  troops  that  I  was  covering,'  wrote 
Foy, '  without  it  I  should  probably  have  been  crushed,  and  the 
enemy  would  have  arrived  at  Alba  de  Tonnes  before  the  wrecks 
of  our  seven  routed  divisions  got  there.  An  hour  after  dark 
the  English  cavalry  was  still  pushing  charges  home  against  my 
regiments,  which  I  had  placed  in  alternate  chequers  of  line  and 
colunui.  1  liad  tlie  luck  to  keep  the  division  in  hand  till  the 
last,  and  to  steer  it  in  tlie  rigiit  direction,  though  many  routed 
battalions  kept  pressinfr  in  upon  uiy  left,  and  threatened  to 
carry  disorder  into  my  ranks.  The  pursuit  ceased  near  Santa 
Maria  de  Utrera 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  became  of  the  hca\y  drajroona 
of  Bock  during  this  long  retrc^rade  movement  of  Foy 's  division : 
they  were  certainly  not  the  cavalry  of  which  the  French 
general  speaks  as  charging  him  during  his  retreat,  for  they 

troops  out  of  Alba — nTtcr  lie  hud  done  it.  Lord  Wrllin<:ton  rcfWied, 
*'  C'ertJiinly  not."  and  t!ip  nnn  ^v:ls  aTraid  to  toll  wliat  he  had  donr  T,<ird 
^V.  therefore  acted,  of  cuur^;,  as  ii  the  piuce  Iiud  been  in  our  pusM^faiaiun 
still/  *  Foy,  Vie  milUaire,  pp.  176-7. 
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returned  no  sijtgle  man  or  horse  killed  or  wounded  that  day\ 
Perhaps,  far  away  to  the  K  ft,  tliey  may  have  been  driving  in 
from  position  to  position,  the  one  regiment  of  Boyer's  dragoons 
which  luid  been  left  to  cover  Foy's  extreme  outer  Hank.  More 
probably  tliey  may  have  been  pushing  tlieir  mareli  towards 
the  fords  of  Huerta,  in  the  vain  hope  of  rindin«4  masses  of 
dislmnded  enemies  on  the  way,  and  ultimately  cutting  them 
oU.  from  the  river.  This  hypothesis  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  the  bivouac  of  the  heavy  German  brigade  was  that  night 
in  front  of  Pelabravo,  much  to  the  north-east  of  the  resting* 
places  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  in  the  general  direction  of 
the  fords  \ 

That  the  purswt  was  misdirected  was  a  most  lamentable 

chance  for  Wellington.  If  it  had  been  urged  in  the  right 
direction,  the  Anay  of  Portugal  would  have  been  aHiiiliihited 
as  a  fighting-body,  and  would  never  have  been  able  to  make 
head  again  in  the  autumn.  For  the  forest  of  Alba  de  Tormes 
was  full  of  nothing  but  a  disorderly  crowd,  making  the  best 
of  its  way  towards  the  bridge,  with  no  proper  rearguard  and 
no  commander  in  charge  of  the  retreat.  Clausel,  wounded  in 
the  foot,  was  being  looked  after  by  the  surgeons  in  Alba,  and 
was  barely  able  to  mount  his  horse  next  day.  The  lout  was 
complete :  *  a  shapeless  mass  of  soldiery  was  rolling  down  the 
road  like  a  torrent — infantry,  cavalry,  artillery,  wagons^  carts, 
baggage-mules,  the  reserve  park  of  the  artillery  drawn  by  oxen, 
were  all  mixed  up.  The  men,  shouting,  swearing,  running,  were 
out  of  all  order,  each  one  looking  after  himself  alone — a 
complete  stampede.  The  panic  was  inexplicable  to  one  w  ho, 
corning  from  the  extreme  rear,  knew  that  there  was  no  pursuit 
by  the  enemy  to  justify  the  terror  shown.  I  had  to  stand  off 
far  from  the  road,  for  if  I  bad  got  near  it,  I  should  have  been 
swept  off  by  the  torrent  in  spite  of  myself'.'  So  writes  the 
officer,  already  twice  quoted  for  the  narrative  of  the  end  of 
the  battle,  whose  regiment,  still  hanging  together  in  the  most 

^  This  cavaify  may  have  been  the  two  detached  squadrons  of  the  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  which  had  not  followed  the  rest  of  Arentachildt's  brigade 
to  the  right. 

'  See  Schwertfeger's  History  of  the  German  Legion^  i.  p.  378. 
*  Lemonnkr-Delafoase,  p.  164. 
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creditable  fashion,  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  retreat.  It  is 
dear  tliat  any  sort  of  a  pursuit  would  have  produced  such 
a  general  block  at  the  bridge-head  that  a  disaster  like  that  of 

Leipzig  must  have  followed,  and  the  whole  of  the  rear  of  the 
Army  of  Portugal,  broufrht  up  against  the  river  Tormes,  must 
have  surrendered  en  yucifise. 

From  eight  o'eloek  at  night  till  three  in  the  morning  the 
routed  army  was  streaming  aeross  the  bridge  and  the  ford. 
Once  covered  by  the  Tormes  some  regiments  regained  a  certain 
order,  but  many  thousands  of  fugitives,  pressing  on  ahead  in 
unthinking  panic,  were  scattered  all  over  the  country-side, 
and  did  ngt  come  back  to  their  colours  for  many  days^  or 
even  weeks. 

The  actual  loss  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  would  appear  to 
have  been  some  14,000  to  15,000  men,  not  including  the 
^misring/  who  afterwards  turned  up  and  came  back  to  the 

ranks.  Marmont  in  his  dispatch  had  the  effrontery  to  write 
that  he  lost  only  6,000  men  ^,  and  9  guns  :  a  statement  only 
equalled  in  mendacity  by  Soult's  assertion  that  Albuera  had 
cost  him  but  2,800  casualties^.  No  general  list  of  losses  by 
regiments  was  ever  given  to  Napoleon,  though  he  demanded 
it :  but  a  return  proposing  to  include  the  casualties  not  only 
of  Salamanca  but  of  the  minor  combats  of  Castrillo  and 
Garcia  Hernandez  was  drawn  up,  giving  a  total  of  12,485^. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  for  14,000  men 
as  the  total  loss,  exclusive  of  stragglers.  Among  officers  of 
rank  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  wounded:  Ferey  and 
Thomi^res  were  killed :  the  latter  died  inside  the  English  lines 
after  the  battle.  Clausel  and  Bonnet  were  both  wounded,  the 
former  slightly,  the  latter  severely,  so  that  four  of  the  eight 
divisional  generals  of  infantry  were  hit.  Of  the  brigadiers, 
Desgraviers  (division  Thomieres)  was  mortally  and  Menne 
(division  Foy)  severely  wounded.    The  trophies  lost  were 

*  Marmont  to  Berthier,  Tudda,  July  81,  in  bis  Mimoint,  iv.  p.  448. 

■  Sec  vol.  iv.  p.  295. 

•  viz.  killed  or  prisoner*! — officers  102,  men  3,8G7  ;  wounded— officers 
232,  m<'n  7.520  ;  irainards,  645  men  ;  12  puns  and  2  eagles  missinj?.  This 
return  is  in  liie  Paris  archives,  it  is  certainly  incomplete :  60  officers 
me  kHted,  187  priaonen,  wliieEi  makei  187  on  pfU  inateMi  of  182. 
And  80  guns  were  lost. 
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2  eagles  (tliosc  of  the  22ntl  and  101st),  6  other  colours  ,  and 
20  guns Of  these  last  12  represented  the  divisional  batteries 
of  Thomi^res  and  Bonnet,  which  were  taken  whole,  and  the 
other  8,  as  it  would  seem,  pieces  captured  from  the  long  line 
of  batteries  on  Blaucune's  flank,  which  was  rolled  up  when 
Le  Ifarehant  and  Leith  swept  the  plateau  in  their  triumphant 
advance.  Of  the  eight  fVench  divisions  those  of  Thomi^res  and 
Bonnet  would  appear  to  have  lost  about  2,200  men  apiece, 
Maucune  nearly  2,000,  Clausel,  Brennier,  and  Ferey  above 
1,200  eac  h,  Sarrut  perhaps  500  :  Foy's  very  heavy  losses 
nearly  all  fell  on  the  next  day.  The  cavalry,  with  t3  oUiccrs 
hit,  must  nreount  for  at  least  500  more  of  the  total',  and  the 
artillery  must  have  lost,  alon*)^  with  their 20 guns,  nt  least  300  or 
400  gunners  *,  01  prisoners  (wounded  and  unwoundcd),  there 
were  according  to  Wellington's  dispatch  137  ofi&oers^and  nearly 
7,000  men. 

\^  Wellington  returned  his  loss  in  the  British  units  as  8,129,  in 
the  Portuguese  as  2,088 :  of  Elspafia's  Spaniards  2  were  killed 
and  4  wounded*  This  makes  up  the  total  of  5,178,  sent  off 
immediately  after  the  battle.  The  separate  Portuguese  return 
forwarded  by  Bcresford  to  Lisbon  gives  the  loss  of  the  troops 
of  that  nation  as  somewhat  less — 1,687  instead  of  2,078 : 
the  differenee  of  441  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 

*  A  regiment  wluisr  1st  liattalion  was  elsewhere  carried  nut  an  eagle 
but  a  simple  btandurd  per  battalion  instead.  Of  such  regiments,  wanting 
their  aenior  battaMon  aiid  therefote  their  eagle,  there  mm  with  Mumoiit 
thice.  Two,  the  66th  and  82iid,  were  In  Maucune's  division,  one,  the  20th, 
in  Ferey*!.  The  Gotoure  probably  bdonged  to  some  of  theee,  of  wtkHk  several 
were  much  cut  up,  especially  the  GOth. 

'  The  returns  of  the  Army  of  Portugal  show  a  deficiency  of  20  guns 
between  July  15  and  August  I,  of  which  12  represent  llic  divisional  batteries 
of  Thomitrcs  and  Bonnet,  which  have  completely  disappeared.  Wellington 
says,  *  ofllcial  retunu  account  for  only  11  guns  taken,  liut  it  is  bdieved 
that  20  have  fidlen  into  our  hands.*  This  was  correct. 

*  The  deficiency  in  cavalry  rank  and  file  shown  by  the  muster  loila 
between  July  \r>  iuid  Aiij^ust  1  was  .112. 

*  Perhaps  more  :  for  the  Ueserve  Artillery  and  Park  alone  show  1,450 
rank  and  iilc  on  July  15  and  only  707  on  August  1. 

*  Sucty •three  officers  arrived  in  r^nglund  as  the  Salamanca  batch  of 
prisoners ;  of  these  some  were  wounded,  for  their  names  occur  both  in 
Marthiien^B  tables  as  UMt,  and  in  the  Transport  Office  returm  at  the 
Prr  nrd  Officc  as  prfsoncrs  shipped  off.  The  remainder  of  the  187  wete 
badly  wounded,  and  came  later,  or  died  in  hospital. 
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reappearance  of  stragglers  who  were  entered  as  *  missing*  in 
the  first  casualty-sheet,  but  cannot  entirely  explain  itself  in 
that  fashion.  Which  of  the  returns  is  the  more  accurate  it  is 

hard  to  be  sure,  but  a  prima  facie  preference  would  naluially 
be  ^iven  to  the  later  and  more  carefully  detailed  document. 
Taking  British  and  Portu^iese  together,  it  is  clear  that  the 
6th  Division,  which  lost  1,500  men,  was  far  the  hardest  hit.  The 
8rd  and  5th,  which  decided  the  day  on  tlic  rii^ht,  got  o£f  easily, 
with  a  little  more  than  500  each  :  the  4th  Division,  owing  to 
the  mishap  to  the  Fusilier  brigade  and  Stubbs's  Portuguese, 
had  very  nearly  1,000  casualties.  Pack's  five  battalions  lost  886 
men  in  the  one  short  episode  of  the  battle  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  Great  Arapile,  and 
were  lucky  to  fare  no  worse.  The  cavalry  total  of  178  killed 
and  wounded  was  also  very  moderate  considering  the  good 
work  that  the  brigades  of  Le  Marchant,  D'Urban,  and  Arent- 
schildt  perforriitd.  In  the  1st,  7th,  and  Li^jht  Divisions,  the 
trifling  losses  were  all  in  the  Ilank-companies  sent  out  in  skir- 
mishing line :  of  the  battalions  none  was  engaged  as  a  whole  ^. 
The  artillery  were  overmatched  by  the  French  guns  all  through 
the  day,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  they  returned  only 
four  men  killed,  and  ten  wounded.  The  casualty  list  of  officers 
of  high  rank  was  disproportionately  large — not  only  was  Le 
Biarchant  killed,  but  Marshal  Beresford,  Stapleton  Cotton, 
commanding  the  cavalry  \  and  Leith  and  Cole^  each  a  divisional 
general,  were  disabled.  Of  officers  in  the  Portuguese  service, 
Collins,  commanding  a  brigade  of  the  7th  Division,  was  mor- 
tally hurt,  and  the  Conde  de  Rezende,  who  led  the  Portuguese 
of  the  6th  Division,  was  wounded. 

The  victory  of  Salamanca  was  certainly  an  astonishing  feat 
of  rapid  decision  and  instantaneous  action.  The  epigrammatic 
description  of  it  as  *  the  beating  of  40,000  men  in  forty  minutes  ' 
hardly  over-states  its  trmmphant  celerity :  before  that  time 
had  elapsed,  from  the  moment  when  Pakenham  and  Leith 

*  The  7th  Divirion  would  have  had  pnetieally  no  Iom  but  for  the 

skirmishing  in  the  early  morning  near  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  In  Pcila,  nnd  the 
heaviest  item  in  tlie  1st  Division  castialties  was  the  n'2  mm  of  the  (>uards* 
flank-corrti  uiiH's  wiio  were  liit  wliile  defending  tin  \  lilage  of  Arapiies. 

*  Cotton  was  shot  after  the  battle  was  over  hy  a  cayador  sentry,  whose 
dialknge  to  halt  he  had  dimsgeided  while  ilding  back  from  the  pursuit. 
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stnick  the  SVench  left,  the  battle  was  undoubtedly  m  such 
a  oondition  that  the  enemy  had  no  chance  left— he  could  only 
settle  whether  his  retreat  should  be  more  or  less  prompt. 
Gausel  chose  to  make  a  hopeless  counter-offensive  move,  and 

so  prolonged  the  fight  till  dark — he  would  probably  have  been 
wiser  to  break  off  at  once,  and  to  retreat  at  six  o'elock,  covering 
his  routed  left  with  his  intact  reserve  (li\isioiis.  He  would 
certainly  have  lost  several  thousand  men  less  if  he  had  retired 
after  repulsing  Cole  and  Pack,  and  had  made  no  attempt  to 
press  the  advantage  that  he  had  gained  over  them.  It  may 
be  argued  in  his  defence  that  the  last  hour  of  battle,  costly 
though  it  proved  to  him»  prevented  Wellington's  pursuit  from 
commencing  in  the  daylight,  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  defeated 
army.  But  at  the  most  the  victor  would  have  had  only  one 
hour  at  his  disposition  before  dusk ;  the  French  were  taking 
refuge  in  a  forest,  where  orderly  pursuit  would  have  been 
difficult ;  and  looking  at  Wellington's  usual  methods  of  utilizing 
a  victory  (e.g.  Vittoria)  we  may  feel  doubtful  whether  the 
beaten  enemy — if  covered  by  Sarrut,  Ferey,  and  Foy,  as  a 
regular  rearguard,  would  have  suffered  more  tliiin  he  actually 
^  did.  For  Wellington's  whole  idea  of  pursuit  turned  on  the  faXse 
;  'j  notion  that  the  castle,  bridge,  and  ford  of  Alba  de  Tonnes  were 
\  \  still  bloeked  by  the  Spaniards  whom  he  had  left  there.  By  the 
time  that  he  had  discovered  that  the  enemy  was  not  retreating 
towards  Huerta  and  ViUa  Gonzalo,  but  escaping  over  the 
Tormes  in  some  other  way,  the  hour  would  have  been  late. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  summary  and  encomium  of  Wellington's 
tactics  on  this  eventful  day  is  that  of  an  honest  enemy,  the 
very  capable  and  clear-sighted  Foy,  who  wrote  in  his  diary  six 
days  after  the  fight  ^ : 

*  The  battle  of  Salamanca  is  the  most  masterly  in  its  manage- 
ment, the  most  cnnsidcrablc  in  the  number  of  troops  engaged, 
and  the  most  important  in  results  of  all  the  victories  that  the 
English  have  gained  in  these  latter  days.  It  raises  Lord 
Wellington  almost  to  the  level  of  Marlborough.  Hitherto  we  had 
been  aware  of  his  prudence,  his  eye  for  choosing  a  position,  and 
his  skill  in  utilizing  it.  At  Salamanca  he  has  shown  himself 
a  great  and  able  master  of  manoeuvres.  He  kept  his  dispo- 
'  Diary  in  Vie  mUUafrt,  ed.  Giiod  de  I'Ain,  p.  178. 
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sitions  concealed  for  almost  the  whole  day :  he  waited  till  we 

were  committed  to  our  movement  before  he  developed  his  own  : 
he  played  a  safe  game^:  he  fought  in  the  oblique  order^ — it 
was  a  battle  in  the  style  of  Frederic  tlie  Groat.  As  for  ourselves, 
we  had  no  definite  intention  of  brincfinqf  on  a  battle,  so  that  we 
found  ourselves  let  in  for  it  without  any  preliminary  arrange- 
ments having  been  made.  The  army  was  moving  without 
much  impulse  or  supervision,  and  w  hat  little  there  was  stopped 
with  the  wounding  of  the  Marshal.'  In  another  note  he  adds : 
*"  The  Duke  of  Ragusa  committed  us  to  the  action — ^he  brought 
it  on  contrary  to  Clausel's  advice.  The  left  was  already  checked 
when  he  received  his  wound :  after  that  moment  it  was  impos- 
sible eithertoreluse  to  fight,  or  to  give  the  fight  a  good  direction: 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  attenuate  the  sum  of  the  disaster — 
that  Clausel  did.  There  was  no  gap  in  the  command — we 
should  have  been  no  better  off  if  the  Marshal  had  never  been 
hurt.   He  is  not  quite  honest  on  that  point  in  his  dispatch 

With  this  criticism  we  may  undoubtedly  agree.  Foy  has 
hit  upon  the  main  points  in  wliich  Salamanca  was  a  startling 
revelation  to  the  contemporary  observer — no  one  on  the  French 
side,  and  but  few  upon  the  British,  had  yet  realized  that  Welling- 
ton on  the  otfensive  could  be  no  less  formidable  and  efficient 
than  Wellington  on  the  defensive.  After  July  22,  1812,  no 
opponent  could  dare  to  take  liberties  with  him,  as  Soult,  Mass^a, 
and  Bfarmont,  each  m  his  turn,  had  done  up  till  that  date. 
The  possible  penalty  was  now  seen  to  be  too  great.  Moreover, 
the  prestige  of  the  British  general  was  so  much  enhanced  that 
he  could  safely  count  upon  it  as  not  the  kast  of  his  military 
assets — as  we  shall  see  him  do  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  Salamanca  had  been  won.  To  the  other  the  sis 
that  Foy  lays  down — the  statement  that  Marmont  had,  by 
his  initial  movement,  made  disaster  inevitable  before  he  was 
wounded — we  may  also  give  our  assent.  Jourdan  came  to  the 
same  conclusion — ^the  Emperor  Napoleon  also  fixed  the  respon- 
sibility in  the  same  way.  The  Marshal's  ingenious  special 
pleading,  to  the  effect  that  but  for  his  personal  misadventure 

*  Jlajoue  scrr^.  This  idiom  is  explained  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Academy 
as  '  jouer  (mm  rien  liasardcr.* 

*  Note  hi  Hone  volume,  p.  177. 
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he  would  yet  have  won  the  day,  will  convince  none  but  blind 
enemies  of  Wellington.  Of  some  of  the  charges  which  Napoleon 
laid  to  his  charge  he  must  be  acquitted :  he  did  not  know  in  the 
least  that  King  Joseph  was  on  his  way  to  join  him  item  Madrid 
with  15,000  men.  The  dispatches  sent  to  warn  him  of  this  fact 
had  all  miscarried^  and  the  last  news  from  the  Army  of  the  Centre 
which  had  reached  him  had  intimated  that  no  immediate  help 
was  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Nor  was  he  wrong  in  not 
waiting  for  the  succours  from  Caffarelli :  these  were  so  trifling — 
800  sabre  s  and  one  horse  battery — tliat  their  presence  or  absence 
could  make  little  differeuoi-  in  the  battle. 

But  the  MarshaVs  flagrant  and  irrcparalilr  fault  was  that, 
havinj^  made  up  liis  mind  that  Wellington  would  not  fi^iht 
under  any  provocation — ^a  conclusion  for  which  the  earlier 
episodes  of  the  campaign  gave  him  some  justifleation — he  got 
his  army  into  a  position  in  which  he  had  battle  suddenly  forced 
upon  him,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  accept 
it  with  advantage.  The  attempt  to  turn  Wellington's  right 
wing  on  the  afternoon  of  July  22nd  was  an  unpardonable 
liberty,  only  taken  because  the  Marshal  had  come  to  despise 
his  opponent.  The  liberty  was  resented  in  the  most  forcible 
way — and  there  was  no  means  of  avoidinf?  disaster  when 
Thomicrcs  and  Maucunc  had  once  started  out  on  their  rash 
turning  movement. 
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SECTION  XXXIII :  CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF  SALAMANCA 

The  dawn  of  July  23rd  revealed  to  Wellington  that  the 
French  army  had  passed  the  Tornies  at  the  l^ridge  and  forts  of 
Alba,  and  that  nothing  remained  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  save  small  parties  of  fugitives  and  wounded,  who  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  forest.  Some  of  these  were  gleaned  up  by 
Anson's  and  Bock's  brigades  of  ea\  a!r}%  who  were  pushed 
forward  to  search  the  woods  and  seek  for  the  enemy.  Anson*s 
patrols  reached  the  bridge,  and  found  a  French  rearguard 
watching  it.  This  was  composed  of  Foy's  division,  to  whom 
Gausel  had  committed  the  covering  of  his  retreat.  It  cleared 
off,  after  firing  a  few  shots.  Foy  had  been  told  to  block  the 
passage  till  9  o'clock,  but  went  off  long  before,  when  the 
disordered  main  body  had  got  a  good  start.  On  the  report 
that  he  was  gone,  Wellington  sent  Anson's  squadrons  across  the 
bridge  of  Alba  dc  Tormes,  while  Bock  forded  the  ri\x'r  lower 
down  at  La  Encina.  The  state  of  the  roads,  strewn  with  baggage 
and  wounded  men,  showed  that  the  French  had  used  all  the 
three  roads  leading  east  from  Alba  ^,  and  were  on  their  way  to 
Arevalo,  not  towards  their  base  at  Valladolid :  to  have  marched 
in  that  direction  would  have  brought  them  right  across  the  front 
of  the  advancing  British  army.  Wellington  sent  out  detach- 
ments on  all  the  roads  which  the  enemy  had  taken,  but  urged 
the  main  pursuit  by  the  central  and  most  important  road,  that 
by  Garcia  Hernandez  on  Peftaranda.  Contrary  to  his  wont, 
he  pushed  on  this  day  v  ith  xTcat  celerity,  riding  himself  with 
the  head  of  the  column  formed  ]>y  the  main  body  of  Anson's  lij^ht 
dragoons.  This  vanguard  was  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  the 

*  See  Tomklmon^s  Diary,  p.  180.  He  gi^  fhe  tlifee  toads  used  as 
(1)  Alba,  Manoeva  de  Abaxo,  Juntaloon ;  (2)  Alba,  Garda  Heniaiidex- 

Peftaranda  ;  (8)  Encina,  Zoiita,  Cebolla  [names  all  badly  spelled].  It  b 

*!(iii1itful  whether  the  trofips  on  th'  Inst  road  were  not.  Hisordrrly  masiea 
of  fugitives  only.  The  bulk  of  the  array  certainly  went  by  Peoatanda. 
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1st  and  Light  DivisioDS.  Those  infantry  units  which  had  fought 
hard  on  the  previous  day  were  allowed  a  rest.  About  seven 
miles  beyond  Alba  de  Tonnes  Anson's  patrols  came  upon 

a  regular  rearguard  of  the  enemy,  behind  the  Caballero  brook 
(a  tributary  ui  the  i\lmar),  in  and  about  the  villi^je  of  Garcia 
Hernandez.  This  was,  of  course,  Foy  and  the  French 
1st  Division,  the  only  troops  in  ClauseVs  army  which  had  not 
been  seriously  engaged  in  the  battle.  They  were  aecompanied 
by  a  battery  and  a  brigade  of  Curto's  chasseu/rs.  Around  and 
about  the  formed  troops  scattered  parties  were  visible — the  village 
was  full  of  men  drawing  water  from  the  wells.  On  the  approach 
of  the  British  cavalry  column—the  infantry  were  still  miles 
behind — ^Foy  prepared  to  resume  his  retreat^  the  cavalry  drew 
up  on  a  rising  ground,  to  the  north  of  Garcia  Hernandez*  to 
cover  the  movement ;  the  leading  regiments  of  the  foot  started 
ofp  at  once  along  the  high-road,  the  others  halted  for  a  space, 
to  the  right  of  the  chasseurs,  out  of  sight  of  the  British,  whose 
view  of  them  was  intercepted  by  the  slope  on  which  the  French 
cavalry  were  drawn  up. 

Wellington,  as  it  seems,  saw  only  the  hostile  squadrons,  and 
resolved  to  drive  them  off  without  delay,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
press  in  upon  the  infantry  columns  which  were  retiring  farther 
away.  He  directed  Anson  to  attack  the  ehMseurs  with  so 
much  of  his  brigade  as  was  up  at  the  front :  several  squadrons 
were  absent^  some  guarding  the  prisoners  of  yesterday,  others 
exploring  on  distant  roads.  Two  squadrons  each  of  the  IXth 
and  10th  Light  Dragoons  delivered  the  frontal  attack  on  the 
French  brigade,  while  the  leading  squadrons  of  Bock's  brigade, 
which  was  coming  up  rapidly  from  the  flank,  and  was  not  yet 
formed  in  line,  were  to  turn  its  right  wing. 

The  Freneh  licfht  eavalry,  whieh  had  been  much  mauled  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  was  evidently  in  no  fighting  mood, 
gave  wav  j^rofipitately  before  the  attack  of  the  Light  Dragoons, 
and  rode  off  in  confusion  to  their  own  right  rear.  There  was 
no  time  for  Bock*s  Germans  to  come  up  with  them  :  but  the 
leading  squadrons  of  the  1st  Heavy  Dragoons  of  the  Legion, 
pushing  on  in  pursuit,  received,  to  their  surprise,  a  heavy  voll^ 
in  their  flank  from  a  French  battalion  in  square^  which  they 
had  not  noticed  in  their  advance. 
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There  were,  in  fact,  two  regiments  o!  infantry  to  the  right  of 
the  routed  chagfeum^  and  by  the  sudden  flight  of  their  comrades 
they  found  themselves  suddenly  uncovered  and  engaged. 
They  were  the  6th  Leger  and  76th  Line,  each  two  battalions 
strong,  and  counting  together  about  2,400  bayonets.  Of  these 
the  unit  nearest  the  cavalry  was  a  battalion  of  the  76th  in 
squiirr  :  it  was  the  fire  of  this  body  which  had  struck  the 
leading  German  squadron  in  flank,  and  thrown  it  iiiLo  disorder 
as  it  was  chargin^ir  the  routed  French  liorsc.  Farther  to  the 
cast  were  the  other  battalion  of  the  76th  and  the  two  of  the 
6th  Leger,  on  the  slopes  above  the  road,  which  here  winds 
below  the  small  eminence  which  the  French  cavalry  had 
occupied  and  the  hill  of  La  Sema,  a  long  and  fairly  steep 
height,  which  gives  its  name  in  many  liistories  to  the  combat 
that  ensued* 

What  followed  on  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the  French 
infantry  was  the  effect  not  of  Wellington's  direct  orders,  nor 
of  the  leading  of  the  short-sighted  Bock,  who  had  hardly 

realized  the  situation  when  his  subordinates  were  already 
making  their  decision.  It  was  entirely  the  exploit  of  the 
gallant  squadron-leaders  of  the  two  regiments  of  German 
drapoons.  They  were  coming  up  in  a  sort  of  echelon  of  squad- 
rons, the  lirst  regiment  leading,  so  that  when  the  fire  of  the 
French  square  struck  and  disordered  the  leading  unit,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  action  fell  on  the  officers  commanding  the  others. 
Captain  von  der  Decken  who  led  the  8rd  squadron  determined 
without  hesitation  to  charge  the  French  square — his  men  were 
already  getting  up  speed,  and  the  enemy  was  but  a  short 
distance  from  him.  Shouting  to  the  squadron  to  throw  forward 
its  right  wing  and  ride  home,  he  led  it  straight  at  the  F^rench. 
The  first  fire  of  the  square,  delivered  at  eighty  yards,  brought 
down  several  men  and  horses,  and  wounded  (mortally  as  it 
proved  in  the  end)  von  der  Decken  himself,  lie  kept  his 
saddle,  however,  and  only  fell  when  the  second  fire  was  given,  at 
twenty  yards  range.  This  volley  was  destructive,  but  did  not 
break  the  impetus  of  the  squadron,  which  charged  right  home. 
In  most  cases  where  cavalry  reached  the  bayonets  of  a  square 
during  the  Peninsular  War,  it  had  proved  unable  to  break  in, 
and  had  recoiled  with  loss— like  Craufurd's  squadrons  at  the 
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combat  of  Ba]xiuU]a\  and  Montbrun's  at  Fuentes  de  Ofioro. 

Here,  however,  the  rare  feat  of  ridiii*,'  down  well-formed 
infantry  was  performed- — it  is  said  hy  several  cyc-witnesses 
that  the  breach  was  originally  made  by  a  mortally-wounded 
horse,  which  reared  ri^dit  on  top  of  the  kneeling  front  rank  of 
the  French,  and  then  rolled  over  kicking,  and  bore  down  six 
or  cinrht  men  at  once.  Several  dragoons  leapt  the  bank  of 
struggling  and  overthrown  soldiers,  and  broke  into  the  rear 
ranks — ^thereupon  the  whole  square  fell  to  pieces  in  disorder. 
Many  of  the  Frenchmen  were  hewn  down,  but  the  majority 
dropped  their  muskets  and  surrendered  unhurt.  The  lists  of 
prisoners  at  the  Record  Office  give  the  names  of  sixteen  officers 
of  the  76th  sent  to  England,  of  whom  only  two  were  wounded. 
Of  the  rank  and  iile  not  more  than  iifty,  it  is  said,  got 
away^  Observers  who  eame  on  the  fu  ld  later  in  the  day 
noted  witli  curiosity  the  lon^  lines  of  muskets  laid  down 
in  orderly  rows.  Tliis  was  an  astonishing  aehicvement  for  a 
single  squadron  of  120  men — they  had  captured  or  cut  down 
five  times  their  own  numbers  of  veteran  troops  of  Ney's  old 
6th  Corps. 

Some  way  to  the  right  of  this  unlucky  battalion  were  two 
more,  forming  the  6th  L^r.  Seeing  the  havoc  made  of  his 
comrades,  and  noting  the  remaining  squadrons  of  the  Germans 
sweeping  across  the  slope  toward  him,  the  colonel  of  this  regi- 
ment ordered  his  men  to  retreat  uphill  and  climb  the  steep 
slope  behind.  He  hoped  to  get  upon  Li^roimd  where  cavalry  could 
not  easily  follow.  The  two  battalions,  still  in  column,  for  they  had 
not  (like  the  7Gth)  formed  square,  moved  hastily  upwards  :  the 
voices  of  of&cers  were  heard  shouting,  ""aUongez  Upas^gagnons  la 

'  See  vol.  iii.  p.  255. 

'  I  took  the  trouble  to  work  out  the  names  from  the  immense  list  of 
prisoners  at  tlie  Record  Offiff,  in  order  to  It-st  tlic  truth  of  tlic  statement 
that  the  whole  hattuMon  was  cai)! tired.  The  following  name?  ap|>ear  from 
the  76th — Builly,  Cavic,  Catriii,  Dcniarest,  Denis,  Duclos,  Dupin,  Dupont, 
Dusan,  Gautier,  Guimblot,  L'Huissier,  Kicliard,  Ravenal,  besides  two 
wounded  officers,  Lambert  aod  Blartinot.  In  addition,  one  officer  (Lebert) 
was  killed,  and  In  Martinien^a  Zdsle  de»  tijficm  Ai^  <<  AfeMdi  we  have 
five  more  down  as  wounded,  Dcssessard,  Lanzavecchia,  Miuatbot,  Norry, 
Rossignol.  These  may  have  died  of  their  wounds,  and  so  never  have  reached 
I  '.ntjland  ;  or  they  may  have  (  scaped,  tliough  wounded.  The  tv  cnty-two 
names  must  represent  practically  the  whole  of  the  o£Qcers  of  tlie  buttulion. 
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hauteur  \'  The  nearest  enemy  to  them  was  the  second  squadron 
of  the  1st  Dragoons  K.G.L.,  led  by  Captain  von  Reizenstein, 
who  put  on  the  pace  when  he  saw  the  French  serambJing  higher* 
and  came  up  with  the  rearmost  battalion  before  it  was  very  far 
from  the  road.  The  two  rear  companies  faced  about  when  the 
dragoons  drew  near,  and  delivered  a  fire  that  was  fairly  effective, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  men  had  been  going  as  hard  as 
they  could  trot,  and  were  halted  and  put  into  action  at  a 
second's  notice.  But  it  did  not  sufTice  to  stop  tlie  dragoons, 
who  rode  in,  at  the  cost  of  many  killed  and  wounded,  and  cut 
up  the  companies  that  had  stood  to  meet  them  :  many  men 
were  sabred,  more  taken  prisoners.  The  rear  of  the  colunm, 
however,  scrambled  uphill  in  a  mass,  and  there  joined  the 
other  battalion  of  the  6th  Leger,  which  formed  square  on  the 
sky-line.  They  had  on  their  flank  a  squadron  or  so  of  chaaMun, 
apparently  a  fragment  of  the  brigade  that  had  given  way  so 
easily  before  Anson's  attack  twenty  minutes  before. 

Against  this  mass  charged  the  leading  squadrons  of  the  2nd 
Heavy  Dragoons  K.G.L.,  which  had  at  last  come  up  to  the 
front,  and  some  of  the  ofiicers  and  men  of  the  1st,  who  had 
already  done  such  go  od  \s  oik  lower  down  the  hiJl.  The  French 
square  was  not  perfect  or  regular — ajiparently  it  was  disordered 
by  the  fugitives  from  the  broken  battalion,  who  ran  in  for 
shelter,  and  formed  up  as  best  they  could.  The  charge  of  the 
Germans  was  delivered  with  splendid  impetus — though  the 
regiment  had  been  galloping  for  800  yards  uphill — and  was 
completely  successful.  The  French  chatsmrs  rode  off  without 
engaging :  the  ill-formed  square  crumpled  up :  many  of  the 
men  threw  down  their  arms  and  surrendered,  the  rest  dispersed 
and  ran  in  coveys  along  the  slopes  of  the  plateau,  towards  the 
nearest  friendly  troops.  These  were  the  four  battalions  of  the 
89th  and  69th  Line,  the  surviving  regiments  of  the  division. 
Foy  himself  was  in  one  of  the  squares ;  his  surviving  brigadier, 
Chcniineau,  in  the  other. 

Intoxicated  with  the  gionous  successes  that  they  had  gained, 
a  large  but  disordered  mass  of  the  victorious  dragoons  rode 
after  the  fugitives,  and  charged  the  nearest  of  the  French 
squares — one  of  the  69th  Line.  The  enemy  held  firm,  their 
^  All  tliis  fmm  Scfawertfeger,  i.  p.  881. 
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fire  was  given  with  effect,  and  killed  the  officer  who  led  this  last 
effort  (Captain  von  Uslar)  and  many  of  his  men.  The  rest 

swerved  back,  and  rode  away  under  a  pelting  fire  from  the 
battalion  that  they  had  attacked  and  from  the  other  tliree, 
which  lay  close  on  its  llaiik. 

So  ended  the  charge  of  Gareia  Hernandez,  the  most  daishing 
and  successful  attack  made  by  any  of  Wellington's  cavalry 
during  the  whole  war,  as  Foy — ^the  best  of  witnesses — ^formally 
states  in  his  history^.  Though  not  more  destructive  in  its 
results  than  LeMarchant's  onslaught  on  Maucune  at  Salamanca, 
it  was  a  far  more  difficult  affair.  For  Le  Maichant  had  charged 
troops  not  in  square,  and  already  shaken  by  conflict  with 
Ldth*8  division;  while  the  Germans  attacked  without  any 
infantry  support,  and  fell  upon  intact  battalions^  ni  which  two 
at  least  had  formed  square.  Moreover,  the  French  were 
supported  by  artillery  and  cavalry,  though  the  former  cleared 
off  promptly,  and  the  latter  allowed  themselves  to  be  routed 
very  easily  by  An^-on  s  squadrons.  Altogether  it  was  a  glorious 
first  experience  of  war  for  the  Heavy  Dragoons — neither  of  the 
regiments  had  ever  charged  before,  and  they  had  seen  but 
a  little  skirmishing  during  the  six  months  since  their  arrival  at 
Lisbon.  Tin  y  were  duly  granted  the  battle-honour,  *  Gareia 
Hernandez,'  which  they  continued  to  bear  on  their  guidons  as 
long  as  Hanover  was  an  independent  state.  Two  Hanoverian 
cavalry  regiments  of  to-day  in  the  Prussian  army  continue  to 
show  it,  as  theoretical  heirs  of  the  old  Heavy  Dragoons.  The 
most  astonishing  feature  of  the  exploit  was  that  it  was  the  sole 
work  of  the  squadron-leaders — Wellington  had  only  given  the 
general  order  to  attack  Bock  had  been  with  the  fraction  of 
the  1st  Dragoons  which  charged  along  with  Anson,  and  was 
not  directinj^  the  marvellous  uphill  ride.  It  was  a  re<Timental 
triumph,  not  an  exhibition  of  cavalry  tactics  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  the  brigadier  \ 

'  Ffly,  Ouem  de  ta  AnftMiiie,  i.  pp.  290-1. 

*  I  have  used  for  the  nnrrative  of  this  intOKStillg  fight  not  only  the 

numerous  and  valuable  K.G.L.  sources  printed  or  quoted  by  Beamish  and 
Schwertfcgrr,  but  the  letters  of  von  Hodenlwrf?,  nide-de-rnmp  to  Bock, 
lent  me  by  his  representative,  Major  von  Hodenberg,  now  resident  in 
Hanover.  For  this  oiTioer's  interesting  career  see  Blackwood  for  May  1012, 
where  I  publiahed  huge  seetiom  from  these  letters. 
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The  losses  of  the  victors  were  very  heavy — the  Ist  Bpgiment 
had  2  officen  and  28  men  kiiled,  2  other  officers  wounded  (one — 
von  der  Deeken— mortally),  and  87  men.  The  2nd  Regiment 
lost  1  officer  (von  Uslar)  killed,  irith  21  men,  and  1  officer  and 
29  men  wounded.  In  this  total  the  striking  figure  is  the  high 
proportion  of  killed  to  wounded — 82  to  69 — which  bears  witness 
to  the  murderous  power  of  the  old  musket-ball  when  delivered 
j>oint-blank,  into  the  bodii  s  of  men  who  were  pressing  right  up 
to  the  muzzles  of  the  infantry  in  square.  There  were  six  men 
missing  to  he  added  to  the  total  of  losses — 127  in  nil — whether 
these  were  individuals  who  were  taken  prisoners  in  the  last 
attempt  to  break  the  square  of  the  Odth,  or  whether  they  were 
mortally  wounded  men,  whose  horses  carried  them  far  from 
the  scene  of  action  and  whose  bodies  were  not  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  toss  of  127  officers  and  men  out  of  about 
770  present  was»  however,  by  no  means  disproportionately 
heavy,  when  the  results  of  the  charge  are  considered. 

Of  the  two  French  regiments  engaged,  a  whole  battalion  of 
the  7flth  was  captured  or  destroyed — of  the  27  officers  with  it 
one  was  kiiied,  5  woundi  cl,  IG  taken  prisoners  :  taking  the  same 
proportion  of  its  rank  and  lile,  very  few  out  of  650  ean  have 
escaped.  The  Gth  Legcr  was  loss  rompletcly  annihilated,  but 
it  had  its  colonel  (Molard)  and  0  otlu  r  officers  taken  prisoners  ^, 
and  8  more  wounded,  with  about  500  rank  and  file  taken  or 
hurt.  Allowing  for  some  small  losses  to  the  chasseurs,  the  total 
casualties  of  the  French  must  have  been  about  1,100. 

When  the  last  charge  of  the  Heavy  Dragoons  was  over,  Foy 
led  his  surviving  battalions  off,  followed  at  a  distance  by 
Anson's  brigade,  when  it  had  re-formed.  The  Geimans  were 
too  fatigued  to  do  more ;  the  leading  British  infantry,  the  Light 
Division,  was  only  just  coming  in  sight  far  to  the  rear.  The 
pursuit,  therefore,  by  the  four  British  squadrons  had  no  further 
results — if  they  had  chanced  to  have  a  horse  battery  with  them 
it  might  have  been  much  more  effective.  Six  miles  from  Garcia 
Hernandez,  Foy  was  relieved  to  fmd,  waitinir  for  him  by  the 
roadside,  the  long-expected  cavalry  brigade  from  the  Army  of 

'  Their  names  were  the  ooloiiel,  Sfolard  (who  died,  a  prisoner,  of  his 
wounds,  August  4),  Baudart,  Faulin,  Piancot,  Turptn,  Paris,  Boutcille ; 
they  were  verified  In  the  prisonert-rolls  at  the  Record  Offioe  by  me. 

OIUM.  V  II 
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the  North — Chauvers  Ist  Hussars  and  dlst  Chasseurs :  these 
liesh  squadrons  tock  up  the  rearguard  duty  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  and  covered  the  march  of  the  infantry  to 
Peiiaranda. 

From  this  day  onward  Wellington's  pmrsuit  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  urged  with  any  great  vigour.  On  the  morning  of 

the  24th  the  vanguard  entered  Penaranda,  to  find  that  the 
French  had  started  off  before  dawn.  G.  Anson's  brigade 
followed,  acconipnnied  this  time  by  -Bull  s  and  Ross's  horse 
artillery,  which  had  ( ((iiu  up  from  tlie  rear.  The  tail  of  the 
enemy's  column  was  found  at  Aldea  Seca,  a  few  miles  beyond 
Peflaranda  :  he  started  off  without  firing  a  shot,  and  was 
out  of  si^ht  before  more  than  two  guns  had  been  brought 
to  shell  him.  It  seems  that  oppc^unities  were  lost  this 
*  day — an  intelligent  observer  remarks  that  *  if  only  the 
whole  brigade  and  twelve  guns  had  come  up,  we  might 
have  taken  500  of  them— great  part  of  the  infantry  were 
without  armsV 

That  night  the  British  head -quarters  and  \'anfjuard  were  at 
Florcs  de  Avila,  but  the  enemy  were  quite  out  of  sight.  '  How 
they  get  on  their  troops  at  such  a  rate  I  cannot  conceive,'  wrote 
Wellington,  *  but  they  left  this  about  two  in  the  morninpf,  and 
they  will  arrive  in  ValiadoUd  to-morrow  He  gave  up  all 
attempt  at  close  or  rapid  pursuit  on  the  20th,  reporting  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  *  I  find  the  troops  so  much  fatigued  by  the  battle  and 
their  previous  and  subsequent  marches,  and  the  enemy  have 
got  so  far  before  our  infantry,  that  I  halted  this  day,  and  have 
sent  on  only  the  light  caval^  and  guerrillas.'  After  this  there 
was  no  prospect  of  doing  any  further  harm  to  Clausel,  or  of 
scattering  his  demoralized  army  before  it  had  time  to  recover 
its  cohesion.  *  This  does  not  look  like  the  quick  advance 
following  up  a  great  victory,'  wrote  a  critical  dragoon  *  and 
T  think  they  will  be  let  oU  too  easily.  The  ])casants  report 
them  as  in  a  dreadful  state  :  all  their  cavalry,  except  a  few 
for  their  rearguard,  is  employed  in  carrying  their  sick.'  It  may 
be  taken  for  certain  that  a  general  of  the  Napoleonic  school 

*  Tomkinson's  Diary,  p.  iUi. 

*  WeUingtoa  to  LonlBBihiint,  night  of  July  M.  DiqMfdbet,  ix.  p.  800. 

*  Tonikiiifoii,  p.  191. 
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would  have  urged  on  his  cavalry  at  all  costs— there  was  plenty 
of  it,  and  none  save  Lc  Marehant's  and  Bock's  brigades  had 
suffered  any  serious  loss.  Nor  can  it  be  doul)ted  that  such 
a  hunt  would  have  been  richly  rewarded  by  caj^ture;?.  Clausel 
wrote  on  the  25th  that  he  could  only  rally  22»000  men  ^ ;  and 
as  some  48,000  had  fought  at  Salamanca,  and  the  actual  losses 
seem  to  have  been  about  14,000,  it  is  dear  that  he  must  be 
allowing  for  over  12,000  stragglers  and  unarmed  fugitives — 
whom  an  active  pursuit  might  have  swept  up. 

Wellington's  defence  for  the  slowness  of  his  movement  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  that  a  headlong  chase  might  have  cost 
him  over-much — he  would  have  lost  too  many  men,  and — what 
was  even  more  important — too  many  horses  by  forcing  the  pace. 
Clausel's  army  ha<i  been  put  out  of  action  for  some  weeks  by  the 
batth  of  Salamanca — to  smash  it  up  still  further  would  give  him 
no  siir  h  profit  ns  would  justify  the  expenditure  of  several  thou- 
sands of  his  precious  British  troops.  He  was  looking  forward  to 
the  possibility  of  having  to  fight  Soult  and  Suchet — ^not  to  speak 
of  King  Joseph — and  wished  to  be  as  strong  as  possible  for  the 
present.  It  is  probable  that  he  made  a  mistake- in  holding 
back — Clausel,  being  left  practically  unmolested,  was  able  to 
rally  his  army  somewhat  sooner  than  his  adversary  calculated. 
By  August  it  was  again  able  to  give  trouble :  in  October  its 
strength  was  suflBcient  to  wreck  the  Burgos  campaign.  If  it 
had  been  well  hunted  in  the  last  days  of  July,  it  would  seem 
that  no  such  reorganization  would  have  been  possible — only 
negligible  fragments  of  it  should  have  reached  Valladolid  or 
Burgos.  Yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  economy  of 
men  was  the  cardinal  necessity  for  Wellington — his  tot^l  British 
force  was  so  sma^,  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  drafts  and  rein- 
forcements was  so  enormous,  the  total  number  of  the  enemy's 
armies  in  the  Peninsula  was  so  overpowering,  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  thin  down  his  regiments  by  the  exhausting 
forced  marches  that  were  necessary  in  an  active  pursuit. 
It  would  have  been  little  profit  to  him  if  he  had  exter- 
minated the  Army  of  Portugal,  only  to  find  himself  left 
victorious,  indeed,  but  with  a  force  so  weak  and  so  tired 
out  that  further  exertion  was  impossible.  As  it  was,  many 
*  Clausel  to  Kiqg  Joseph  from  Arevalo.  Joaeph's  Correspondence,  ix.  p.  54. 
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of  Ins  battalions  in  August  showed  only  800  bayonets  In  line  \ 
and  only  recovered  their  strength,  by  the  reappearance  of 

Badajoz  and  Salamanca  convalescents,  and  the  arrival  of 
drafts,  during  the  following  winter. 

It  was  at  Flores  de  Avila  on  July  25th  that  Wellington 
ff  rfived  the  news  that  a  new  factor  had  come  into  the  game. 
King  Joseph  had  left  Madrid  four  days  earlier  witii  tfie  Army 
of  the  Centre,  and  was  marching  northward  by  the  Guadanama 
Pass  and  Villa  CasUn,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  joining 
Haimont.  This  move  would  have  been  all-important  if  it  had 
taken  place  ten  days  earlier :  but  when  the  Army  of  Portugal 
was  in  absolute  rout,  and  flying  by  forced  marches  towards 
the  Douro,  the  appearance  of  the  King  was  too  late  to  be 
dangerous.  He  could  not  strengthen  the  beaten  army  safU' 
ciently  to  enable  it  to  fight — and  he  would  expose  himself  to 
some  peril  if  he  continued  his  forward  march,  and  came  any 
nearer  to  the  British  line  of  advance. 

Joseph's  long  hesitation  and  tardy  start  require  a  word  of 
explanation.  It  will  be  remembered  *  that  his  last  communica- 
tion which  had  got  through  to  Marmont  was  a  dispatch  dated 
June  80,  in  which  he  had  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  Army 
of  Portugal  was  refusing  battle,  and  stated  that  he  eould  offer 
no  immediate  help.  If  Hill*  from  Estremadura,  should  march 
to  join  Wellington,  he  had  directed  that  D*£rlon  should  move 
up  in  a  similar  fashion  northward,  and  he  himself  would  come 
also,  with  all  or  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre*  But  supposing 
that  Hill  should  remain  in  the  far  south,  beyond  the  Guadiana, 
Joseph  gave  no  promise  of  coming  to  MarmonVs  aid.  Indeed 
he  never  mentioned  this  contingency  at  all,  exeept  to  say  that 
if  Wellington  liad  not  been  joined  by  his  lieutenant,  *  you 
should  choose  a  good  position  and  give  battle  with  all  your 
troops  united.' 

Since  writing  this  epistle  Joseph  had  experienced  many 
searchings  of  heart.  On  the  very  day  on  Avhich  it  was  sent  off 
he  had  received  a  dispateh  from  Sonlt,  which  filled  him  with 
dismay:  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  said  that  he  had  forbidden 

*  Already  on  tlie  day  of  Salamanca  there  were  eipht  battalions  io  the 
army  vnih  less  tlian  iOO  men  present.  See  Uie  tables  in  Appendix. 

*  See  chapter  ▼  above,  pp.  894-5* 
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D'Erlon  to  cross  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  even  if  it  were 
certain  that  Hill  and  his  corps  had  gone  to  join  Wellington. 
Writing  in  high  nmth,  the  King,  on  July  2nd,  threatened  to 
remove  Soult  from  his  command  in  Andalusia.  '  If  you  have 
formally  forbidden  D'Erlon  to  pass  the  Tagus,  in  case  the 
English  force  in  Estremadura  goes  off  to  join  the  enemy's 
main  body,  you  have  given  him  orders  contradictory  to 
those  which  I  sent  both  to  him  and  to  you.  You  set  your 
authority  above  mine,  you  refuse  to  reeoguize  me  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Armies  of  Spain.  Consequently,  placed 
as  I  may  be  between  the  two  alternatives — of  either  depriving 
myself  of  the  service  of  your  talent  and  military  experience,  or 
of  allowing  the  powers  confided  to  me  by  the  Emperor  to  be 
broken  in  my  hand  almost  as  soon  as  given — can  have  no 
hesitaticm.  .  .  .  Painful  as  it  is  to  me,  therefore,  I  accept  the 
offer  which  you  fcnmerly  made  me,  to  resign  your  command 
if  I  do  not  revoke  my  original  order ;  for  not  only  do  I  refuse 
to  revoke  it,  but  I  hereby  repeat  it  again  both  to  you  and  to 
Comtc  d  Erioii.  If  you  prefer  to  take  this  extreme  step  of 
disobedienee,  resign  your  conmiand  to  D'Erlon.  as  \  (  Mir  senior 
general  of  dlv  ision,  and  he  will  take  it  up  till  the  Emperor  shall 
nominate  your  successor 

This  angry  dispatch  was  followed  by  another,  written  on 
July  0th,  which  varied  the  original  order  to  Soult  in  an  impor* 
tant  feature.  For  instead  of  speaking  of  a  northero  movement 
of  D*E2rIon's  troops  as  consequent  on  a  similar  transference  of 
mil's  corps  to  Castile,  it  makes  no  mention  of  Hill,  but  pre- 
scribes a  definite  manoeuvre  without  any  reference  to  the 
action  of  that  British  general.  *  Send  at  once  to  Toledo  a  force 
of  10,000  men :  8,000  infantry,  2,000  horse,  with  the  na  n  and 
horses  for  12  guns.  By  K  aving  the  guns  behind,  the  nmreh  of 
the  corps  will  be  made  more  rapid,  and  the  roads  arc  good.  .  .  . 
I  authorize  you  to  ewacuate  any  part  of  the  occupied  territory 
that  you  may  choose,  in  order  to  hasten  the  departure  of  these 
10,000  men,  whose  arrival  I  await  with  great  impatience  \* 

Clearly  it  would  take  many  days  for  these  orders  to  get  to 
Soult,  who  was  at  this  time  before  Cadiz.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

'  Joseph  to  buuit,  Madrid,  June  'AO.  Corratponiknce  ut  Joseph,  ix.  p.  42. 
'  CorrofNmdbiOR  of  Joseph,  ix.  pp.  44-5. 
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they  only  reached  his  hands  on  July  lOth,  and  long  belofe  that 
date  Joseph  was  becoming  very  anxious  at  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  Doufo.  He  got  news  that  Caffardli,  scared  by  Home 

Popham's  diversion,  had  sent  no  succours  to  Marmont,  and  he 
received  Utters  from  Suclict,  which  showed  him  that  he  could 
not  ruunt  on  any  reinforcement  from  Valencia  ^.  It  was 
certain  tlmt,  even  if  Soult  yielded  to  tlu  irinptdry  orders 
sent  on  July  2  and  July  6,  the  detachment  under  D'Krion  could 
not  reach  Toledo  till  somewhere  about  the  1st  August.  That  it 
would  start  at  all  seemed  doubtful,  in  face  of  a  letter  of  July  S 
from  D'£rlon,  stating  that  he  was  being  ^  contained  *  by  no  less 
than  80,000  men  under  Hill — a  scandalous  perversion  of  lact» 
for  Hill  had  not  over  two*tliirds  of  that  force 

The  days  were  running  on,  Marmont  was  still  unsuccoured :  it 
seemed  likely  that  neither  from  the  North,  from  Valencia,  nor 
from  Andalusia,  would  any  help  come  to  hand.  The  King  grew 
more  and  more  anxious — all  the  more  so  because  he  had  ceased 
to  receive  re])orts  from  Marmont,  since  the  line  of  communi- 
cation with  him  had  been  cut  by  the  guerrillcros.  t  inally,  on 
July  9th  ^,  he  made  up  his  mind  that,  since  no  other  help  could 
be  got  for  the  Army  of  Portugal*  he  would  march  himself  with 
the  Army  of  the  Centre,  even  though  to  concentrate  it  he 
must  evacuate  all  New  Castile  and  La  Ifancha,  and  even 
imperil  the  safety  of  Madrid.  On  that  day  he  issued  orders  to 
Treillard  to  evacuate  the  valley  of  the  Tagus — all  the  Talavera 
and  Almaraz  region — and  to  the  Rheinbund  Germans  to 
abandon  La  Mancha.  All  the  small  posts  in  the  direction  of  the 
eastern  mountains  were  also  cirawa  iii,  even  those  \^;ifcliing 
the  passes  of  the  Somosierra  and  the  Guadanunia.  Only  in 
Toledo,  Guadalajara,  and  Se«;ovia.  were  small  garrisons  left 
behind.  By  the  morning  of  the  19th  July  *  the  most  distant 
detachments  had  all  come  in,  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  was 

'  Jutteph  lo  Clarke,  July  13,  Corre^pondetice,  ix.  p.  45. 

*  For  d'Eriofi^s  letter  tee  Joseph  to  Clarke  of  July  17th ;  Comtpondenee, 
ix.  p.  4S. 

'  This  date  is  flxcd'by  a  letter  of  Josqih  to  Marmoot,  ot  that  day.  In 

the  Seovell  ciphers.   It  never  got  to  Marmont. 

*  .Tourdan  in  his  Mrmnircs  (p.  HI*)  says  that  the  concentration  took  place 
on  llie  17th,  hnt  .Ios<  ph  s  letter  to  Clarke  of  July  18  says  that  Treillard's 
tlrugoons  woulU  only  reach  Naval  Carnero  on  the  19th,  which  is  cotielu^ive. 
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concentrated  at  Madrid,  about  14,000  strong,  and  able  to  spare 

10,000  for  the  field  wlien  the  capital  had  been  garrisoned.  Kut 
the  King  resolved  to  wait  two  days  longer  before  niarehiug, 
because  he  had  just  received  news  of  the  approach  of  an  unex- 
pected but  most  welcome  reinforrenient.  Early  in  the  month 
he  had  heard  that  Falombini's  Italian  division  of  the  Army  of 
Aragon  was  hunting  the  Empeeinado  and  Mina  in  the  direction 
of  Calatayud  and  Tudela.  He  had  sent  out  a  Spanish  emissary 
with  a  letter  to  Palombini,  bidding  him  to  draw  in  towards 
Madrid,  if  he  had  not  already  marched  to  join  Marmont,  who 
had  hoped  to  get  his  assistance.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
King  had  built  much  upon  the  results  of  this  letter :  orders 
sent  to  Suchet's  troops  had  generally  be^  disregarded.  But 
it  chanced  to  reach  the  Italian  general  at  Alfaro  on  the  Ebro 
on  July  12th,  aiul  ralombini,  having  no  opportunity  of  referring 
the  responsibility  to  his  immediate  commander,  who  was 
200  miles  away  at  Valencia,  resolved  to  obey.  He  marched  for 
Soria  and  Siguenza,  brushing  off  guerriliero  bands  that  strove 
to  molest  him,  and  sent  to  Joseph  the  news  that  he  might  be 
expected  at  Madrid  on  the  21st.  These  tidings  came  to  hand 
on  the  ISth,  and  filled  the  King  with  such  high  satisfaction 
that  he  resolved  to  wait  for  the  Italian  division.  It  arrived 
on  the  appointed  day,  having  made  a  most  creditable  forced 
march  of  180  miles  by  mountain  roads,  through  a  bumt^up  and 
desolate  country.  Without  leaving  it  even  one  night's  rest  at 
Madrid,  the  King  started  it  off  in  company  with  his  own  troops, 
which  had  been  awaiting  all  day  the  signal  for  departure  ^ 

Joseph's  expeditionary  force,  thus  increased  to  14,000  men, 
consisted  of  his  Guards,  horse  and  foot,  one  French  brigade 
(28th  and  75th  Ligne),  D'Armagnac's  Germans  (live  battalions 
and  one  cavalry  regiment),  Treillard's  strong  division  of 
dragoons,  and  part  of  Hugo's  division  of  Spanish  Jurmnentados, 
together  with  Palombini's  detachment,  which  amounted  to 
six  battalions  and  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  garrisons  of 
Madrid^  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  Guadalajara  were  made  up  partly 
of  Jwamentadoa,  and  partly  of  the  laige  body  of  drafts  for  the 
Army  of  Andalusia,  which  had  accumulated  at  Madrid  since 

'  AU  thin  from  Vacaiii,  vi.  p.  110,  where  Uie  roovemenU  of  Palunibiai 
are  very  carefully  detailed. 
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the  posts  in  the  Sierra  Morena  had  been  gi\  en  up  in  April.  The 
Kinpf  had  been  in  no  hurry  to  send  them  on  to  Soult,  and  now 
found  them  very  useful.  Tlie  eonnnund  of  the  garrison  was 
left  to  General  Lafon  Blaniac,  who  was  acting  as  governor  of 
Madrid  and  Captaiii*Geiieral  of  New  Castile.  A  few  days  after 
Joseph's  departure  a  welcome  addition  turned  up,  in  the  shape 
of  Suehet*8  garrison  of  Cuenca,  under  General  Maupoint,  consist- 
ing of  two  battalions  of  the  18th  regiment  and  a  squadron  of 
ehaueurt.  On  getting  the  King's  order  to  evacuate  Cuenca, 
this  oflSeer  (like  Palomlnni)  had  obeyed  it»  and*  instead  of 
retiring  on  Valaicia,  had  come  on  to  Madrid,  with  hb  1,000 
men  and  three  millions  of  reals,  representing  the  provineial 
treasury^. 

Having  once  collected  his  army,  the  Kin^r  marched  wiih 
great  spee(i,  y>assed  the  detiies  of  the  Guadarrama  on  the  22nd, 
and  reached  Espinar,  the  great  junction  of  roads  in  the  province 
of  Avila,  next  day.  The  cavalry  that  night  were  at  Villa  Castin, 
eight  miles  farther  to  the  front»  on  the  road  to  Arevalo  and 
VaUadolid.  Here  the  news  came  to  hand,  not  from  any 
authorized  source  but  from  the  rumours  of  tlie  country-side,  that 
Blarmont  had  crossed  the  Douro  on  the  17th,  and  was  closely 
engaged  with  Wellington  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  Sala- 
manca. On  reeeiving  this  information  Joseph  and  Jourdan 
resolved  not  to  continue  their  march  towards  Valladolid,  but 
to  swerve  westward,  with  the  intention  of  joining  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa  on  the  Tornies.  Turning  off  from  the  main  road,  the 
cavalry  reached  Villanueva  de  Gomez  on  the  night  of  the  2itl) ; 
the  King  and  the  infantry  got  to  Blasco  Sancho.  Orders  were 
issued  for  the  whole  army  to  march  on  Pefiaranda  next  morning. 
But  during  the  hours  of  darkness  rumours  of  the  battle  of 
Salamanca  and  its  results  came  to  hand,  and  on  the  following 
morning  they  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  two  Spanish 
emissaries,  one  bearing  a  letter  from  the  wounded  Marmont, 
the  other  a  second  bom  Clausel.  The  Ifarshai's  letter  was 
insincere  and  inconclusive — after  giving  a  long  account  of  the 
battle,  which  threw  all  the  blame  on  Maucune,  he  said  that 

*  Mau point's  letter  to  the  King,  announcing  Iiis  arrival  at  Madrid  on  the 
29th-aoth  July,  WM  captiwed  by  guerrOletoe,  and  it  in  the  Scovell  ooUectioa 
of  cipbeia. 
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he  had  lost  5»000  meii»  the  enemy  infinitely  more  (!),  and  that 
the  army  was  falling  back  to  take  a  position  behind  the  Eresma 

river  \  or  perhaps  behind  the  Douro.  Clausel's  epistle  was 
a  far  more  honest  (locument ;  it  said  tliat  lie  waii  in  a  state  of 
inca])a(  ity  to  resist  Wellington,  that  he  could  noL  put  even 
20,000  Mu  n  in  line  for  some  days,  that  he  must  retreat  as  fast  as 
possible  OH  Valiadoiid,  to  pick  up  his  depots  and  magazines, 
which  he  must  send  oft  without  delay,  and  that  he  wpuld  then 
fall  back  on  the  Army  of  the  North.  He  distinctly  told  the 
King  thaty  even  if  the  Army  of  the  Centre  joined  him,  they 
would  be  unable  to  resist  Wellington  for  a  moment.  He 
reconunended  Joseph  to  call  up  succours  from  Soult  and 
Suchet :  if  Wellington  and  the  English  main  body  marched  on 
Madrid  the  Army  of  P6rtugal  would  remain  on  the  Douro,  but 
only  in  that  case.  If  pursued  by  Wellington  he  must  retire 
towards  Burgos.  He  evidently  regarded  any  junction  between 
his  troops  and  the  King's  as  impracticable  and  useless 

Confronted  by  this  new  and  unpromising  situation,  Josc])h 
and  Jourdan  had  to  choose  between  two  policies — they  nnght 
retire  towards  Madrid  and  cover  the  capital,  in  the  hope  that 
Soult  might  conceivably  have  carried  out  the  orders  given  him 
on  July  0th,  and  have  sent  a  detachment  toward  Toledo  and 
Madrid.  Or  they  might,  despite  of  Clausel's  advice  and  warn- 
ing, move  northward  towards  the  Douro  and  try  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  Army  of  Portugal.  If  the  direct  road 
by  Arevalo  to  Valiadoiid  was  too  dangerous,  there  remained 
another  and  more  cinnutous  route  by  Cucllar,  wliich  Wellington 
was  too  far  off  to  reach. 

The  King  and  Jourdan  chose  the  first  alternative  without 
a  moment's  hesitation*  :  if  they  joined  the  Army  of  Portugal, 
they  had  ClauseFs  assurance  that  they  could  effect  nothing. 
They  would  be  driven  back  on  Burgos ;  Madrid  would  be 
exposed  to  a  raid  by  any  small  detachment  that  Wellington 
might  send  against  it,  and  touch  with  Soult  and  Suchet  would 
be  lost.  The  King,  therefore,  marched  back  by  the  way  that 

'  Which  falls  into  the  Ada|a  near  Oknedo, twenty  mUes  southof  ValladoUd. 

•  Clnnsfl  to  Joseph,  Correspondancf,  ix.  pp.  64-5. 
'  '  Certaiiientent,  c'6tait  le  meiUeur/  layi  Jourdan,  comiuenting  on  the 
choice  years  after. 
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he  had  come,  and  had  reached  on  the  20th  the  Venta  de  San 
Rafael,  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarrama  pass.  He  had  got  so 
rapidly  out  of  Wellington's  way  that  their  armies  did  ncyt  touch 

— save  indeed  that  a  patrol  of  Arontschildt'ii  brigade  surprised 
and  (  aptured  near  Arc  vaio  2  tjliioers  and  25  men  of  the  King's 
light  eavalry  ^ — Jiiramentado  c}i<us.seurs. 

When  iiifornied  tiiat  \  hc  Army  of  the  Centre  had  fallen  baek 
in  haste  toward  Madrid,  Wellington  resolved  that  his  duty 
was  to  continue  pushing  Ciausel  northward,  and  away  from 
the  King.  The  latter  might  be  disregarded ;  his  strength  was 
known,  and  it  was  almost  certain  that  he  would  not  be  rein* 
forced.  For  Hill  had  just  sent  in  a  report^  which  had  come 
through  in  four  days,  that  Drouet  was  showing  no  signs  of 
moving  toward  Toledo ;  and  he  enclosed  an  intercepted  dis- 
pateh  of  Soult's,  which  proved  that  the  latter  had  no  intention 
whatever  of  carrying  out  the  King's  oft-repeated  orders^. 
Accordintjly  the  British  hcad-cjuarters  were  moved  uii  to 
Arevalo  on  the  27th  of  July,  and  to  Olmedo  on  the  28th. 
Anson's  and  Artnf n<  liildt light  eavalry  went  on  in  front: 
they  reported  that  the  enemy  was  still  iii  a  complete  state  of 
disorganization.  He  was  burning  the  villages  as  he  went,  and 
leaving  many  stragglers  dead  in  the  cornfields  beside  the  road, 
for  the  wounded  were  sinking  by  the  way,  and  any  marauders 
who  went  far  from  the  main  column  were  being  killed  by  the 
peasantry  and  the  guerrilleros  ^ 

C3ausel  crossed  the  Douro  by  the  two  bridges  of  Tudela  and 
Puente  de  Douro  on  the  27tlv-28th,  leaving  only  some  light 
troops  to  the  south  of  the  river,  and  entered  Valladolid,  where 
he  set  to  work  at  once  to  evacuate  all  the  more  valuable  stores, 
and  so  niaii)  of  the  siek  and  wounded  as  could  find  transj>ort, 
along  the  hi<,di-road  to  Palencia  and  Burgos.  The  Anglo- 
Portuguese  infantry  was  already  approaclnnu  Medina  del 
Campo  and  Olmedo,  while  Santociides,  with  the  section  of  the 

'  For  this  biisiiieas  lee  Hamilton**  Hiatary  of  tke  %Uk  14^  thngtom, 
p.  100.  TIic  leader  of  the  patrol,  a  Corporal  Hanley  of  tbaX  teglnient,  liad 
only  ciirbt  men,  but  surprised  the  diaueurt  in  an  inn,  and  bluffed  tbem 

into  surrt  luier. 

'  See  Wellington  to  HUl  of  July  20.   DUqHUcheM,  ix.  p.  ai4.   The  SouH 
letter  is  in  the  Seoveil  eoUeetlon  of  clpbert. 
*  For  details,  see  Tbmkimon,  p.  198. 
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Army  of  Galicia  which  was  not  employed  on  the  siege  of 
Astorga,  was  ordered  to  march  past  Toru  and  Tordesillas  to 
threaten  Valladolid  from  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Douro,  and 
Silveira  was  directed  to  resume  the  blockade  of  Zamora  with 
his  militia-division. 

On  the  29th  the  Light  and  1st  Divisions,  Wellington's 
infantry  vanguard,  drove  in  the  screen  of  Hght  troops  which 
Clausel  had  left  in  front  of  the  Douro  :  the  French  retired  and 
blew  up  the  bridges.  But  this  was  of  little  avail,  for  the  British 
eavalry  forded  the  river  at  Boecillo  and  continued  their  advance. 
Thereupon  the  enemy  evacuated  the  city  of  Valladolid,  and 
imthdrew  along  the  direct  road  to  Burgos,  save  one  division 
(Foy's),  which  retreated  excentrically,  up  the  north  bank  of 
the  river  toward  Araada.  In  Valladolid  were  found  17  guns, 
800  sick  and  wounded,  whose  condition  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  travel,  and  a  large  magazine  tilled  with 
artillery  material,  besides  other  stores.  The  people  received 
Wellington  with  every  mark  of  enthusiasm,  though  they  had 
the  reputation  of  including  a  greater  proportion  of  Afrancesados 
than  any  other  city  of  northern  Spain  \  They  treated  him  to 
illuminations,  a  ball,  and  copious  harangues  of  congratulation. 
Meanwhile  Anson*s  brigade  swept  the  country  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  reported  no  enemy  visible ;  whUe  the  guerrillero 
Marquines  entered  Paleneia,  and  captured  800  stragglers  from 
Clausers  rearguard.  The  French  had  gone  back  beyond  the 
Arlanza  river,  and  were  lying  at  Lerma,  Torquemada,  and 
Santa  Maria  del  Catnpo,  ready  to  retreat  to  Burgos  itself  if  any 
further  pressure  was  applied.  It  was  not  forthcoming — much 
to  Clausers  surprise — and  he  halted  and  began  to  reorganize 
his  shattered  army.  What  survived  of  his  train  and  stores,  his 
sick,  and  the  cadres  of  several  skeleton  battalions  were  sent  back 
to  Burgos.  The  rest  stood  still,  awaiting  further  developments. 

Wellington,  meanwhile,  had  brought  none  of  his  infantry 
north  of  the  Douro,  though  all  were  now  near  at  hand,  and  the 
Light  Division  had  repaired  the  bridge  of  Tudela.  He  had 
resolved  to  turn  his  attention  to  King  Joseph  and  Madrid.  Only 
Santoc  ildes  and  his  two  Galician  divisions  were  ordered  up  to 
Valladulid  (where  they  arrived  on  August  6th)  to  su[)port 
^  bee  von  Uodenberg'ti  letter  coDceniing  this  in  Blackwood  for  June  lttl2. 
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Anson's  cavalry,  who  took  up  cantonments  at  various  villages 
in  front  and  to  the  flank  of  the  city. 
The  movements  of  the  King  and  his  army  on  July  iTth-^lst 

had  been  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  British  general.  On 
arriving  at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarranui  they  had  halted, 

and  then  (ia^Uad  of  pursuing  the  straiglit  road  to  Madrid)  had 
swerved  off  to  Segovia,  which  lies  on  the  iiui  tlu  rn  slope  <»f  tlic 
mountains,  as  if  they  had  abandoned  their  original  intention 
of  leaving  the  Army  of  Portugal  to  its  own  devices.  This  flank 
march  was  the  result  of  the  receipt  of  letters  borne  by  Mannont*s 
aide-de-camp,  Fabvier,  which  said  that  dausel  was  no  loDgex 
being  pursued  with  energy,  and  tliat  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
stop  on  the  Adaja  and  cover  Valladolid  ^  It  was  a  momentary 
inspiration,  with  no  reality  behind  it,  for  CSUusel  was  in  full 
retreat  again  before  the  King  reached  Segovia.  But  misled  by 
its  fallacious  cheerfulness,  Joseph  had  made  a  move  which 
rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  join  the  Army  of  Tortugal,  if  it 
had  really  halted.  He  was  soon  undeeeived,  and  after  remaining 
three  days  at  Segovia  in  some  peril,  for  Wellington  had  now 
turned  against  him,  he  evacuated  that  high-lying  city  on 
August  Ist,  and  made  his  final  retreat  on  Madrid  by  the 
Guadarrama  pass. 

Just  after  he  had  left  Segovia'  King  Joseph  received 
a  dispatch  from  Soult,  dated  July  16.  It  was  a  reply  to  the 
peremptory  orders  sent  1dm  on  July  6th,  which  had  directed 
hun  to  evacuate  part  of  Andalusia  and  to  send  a  large  detach- 
ment to  Toledo.  This  was  a  strange  document^  which  amounted 
to  an  absolute  refusal  to  obey  instructions.  After  stating  (quite 
falsely)  that  Hill  was  adv nucing  with  30, GOO  men  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  that  in  conseqtience  he  was  iiinisclf  about  to  repair 
tiutlier,  he  announced  that  the  evacuation  of  Amlahisia  would 
be  ruinous  to  the  Freneh  cause  in  Spain.  *  We  eould  not  find 
means  to  subsist  either  on  the  Tagus  or  in  Estreinadura,  and 
from  one  position  to  another  we  should  rc  treat  as  far  as  the 
Ebro.  There  is  a  way  to  avoid  this ;  by  taking  the  initiative 
we  can  save  6,000  sick  and  maimed  men  whom  I  should  prob- 
ably have  to  abandon,  as  well  as  200,000  Spaniards  (who  have 

*  Printed  in  Joi»eph'8  Correspondence^  ix.  pp.  4<^-7. 

*  Oo  the  next  day,  August  2,  the  letter  oame  to  hand  at  Galapagar. 
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declared  for  your  Majesty,  and  will  be  lost  without  hope),  also 
2,000  guns,  and  the  only  artillery  arsenal  now  existing  in 
Spain.  A  single  order  by  your  Mnjrsty  can  effect  this,  and 
shorten  the  Spanish  war  by  six  campaigns.  Let  your  Majesty 
oome  to  Andalusia  in  person,  with  eveiy  man  that  can  be 
collected :  il  the  number  is  large  we  can  increase  the  expe- 
ditionary force  in  Estremadura  to  25,000  or  80,000  men,  and 
transfer  the  seat  of  war  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Army  of  Portugal,  being  relieved  of  pressure,  will  be  able  to 
oome  into  line  again.  Whatever  occurs,  your  Majesty  will  find 
yourself  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  army,  ready  to  deliver  battle. 
If  the  worst  came,  and  we  were  unlucky,  there  is  always  the 
resource  of  retiring  on  the  Army  of  Arajgfon  fin  V  aleneia]  and 
so  keeping  tiie  held,  ...  I  have  the  honour  to  repeat  to 
your  Majesty  that  I  cannot  send  any  detachments  beyond 
the  Sierra  Morena  or  the  Guadiana,  save  by  evacuating  all 
Andalusia  and  marching  with  my  whole  army.  I  must  have 
a  positive  order  from  your  Majesty  to  that  effect 

This  was  an  astonishing  letter  for  a  Commander*in*€hief 
to  receive  from  a  subordinate*  Instead  of  obeying  a  very 
definite  order  to  move  a  certain  number  of  troops  to  a  certain 
point,  Soult  replies  by  sending  to  the  King  an  alternative  plan 
of  campaign.  And  this  plan,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  was  an 
absolutely  perverse  and  insane  one.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  when  Soult  was  writing,  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was  still 
six  days  in  the  future,  and  the  Army  of  Portugal  was  known  to 
be  at  close  quarters  with  Wellington  and  in  urgent  need  of 
reinforcements.  Soult  urges  his  master  to  abandon  Marmont 
to  the  enemy,  to  evacuate  Madrid,  to  give  up  his  communica> 
tion  with  France,  and  to  retire  into  Andalusia,  where  he  would 
be  cut  off  from  all  the  other  imperial  armies,  for  it  was  not 
possible  even  to  communicate  with  Suchet  and  Valencia,  since 
the  Spanish  Army  of  Murda  blocked  the  way.  The  cardinal 
sin  of  this  project  was  that  If  the  French  were  to  hold  Spain  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  strong  in  the  North :  Soult 
proposed  to  deliver  over  the  North  to  Wellington,  by  leaving 
Marmont  in  the  lurch.  As  Napoleon  had  observed,  five  months 
earlier,  *  a  check  to  the  Army  of  Portugal  would  be  a  calamity 
*  Soult  to  Jo«eph,  Cormpandanee,  ix.  pp.  4&<^. 
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which  would  nmke  itself  felt  all  over  Spain*  A  eheck  to  the 
Anny  of  the  South  might  force  it  back  on  Madrid  or  Valencia, 
but  would  be  of  a  veiy  different  degree  of  importance  He 
had  said  much  the  same  thing  four  years  before,  when  first  his 
armies  were  invading  Spain ;  for  he  then  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  disaster  to  Ikssicrcs  in  Castile  would  be  the  one  ruinous 
possibility :  defeats  in  tlie  South  or  East  mattered  comparati\  cly 
little.  Soult,  blinded  by  \us  own  interest  in  the  viccroyalty  of 
Andalusia,  refused  to  see  tliis  obvious  fact.  Lonff  after  he  had 
received  the  news  ol  Salamanca,  he  persisted  in  maintaining 
that  the  true  policy  was  to  hold  on  to  Seville,  even  when  the 
British  army  was  at  Madrid,  and  the  wrecks  of  Marmont's 
forces  were  retiring  on  Burgos.  Of  this  we  shall  hear  more 
presently. 

King  Joseph  on  receiving  Soult's  letter  returned  answer : 
*  You  will  see  by  my  letter  of  the  29th  July  the  errois  that  you 
have  been  labouring  under  as  to  Lord  Wellingfton's  real  designs. 

Hasten,  therefore,  to  carry  out  the  orders  which  I  (/ivc  you — viz. 
to  evacuate  Andalusia  and  march  with  your  whole  army  on 
Toledo  ^.'  Even  so  the  Kinpf  did  not  i  btain  exact  obedience 
to  his  commands,  but  received  a  second  series  of  counter- 
projects  :  and  in  the  end  Soult  marched  not  on  Toledo  but  on 
Valencia,  and  only  many  days  after  he  had  been  instructed  to 
commence  his  movement, 

Wellington  was,  of  course,  unaware  of  the  exact  motives 
which  had  induced  King  Joseph  to  make  his  flank  march  to 
Segovia,  but  he  considered  that  it  might  mean  that  there  was 
some  intention  on  the  part  of  Clausel  to  bring  the  Army  of 
Portugal  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Centre  by  way  of  the  Upper 
Douro  [i.e.  via  Aianda].  He  therefore  resolved  to  make  such 
a  conjunction  impossible,  by  driving  the  King  over  the  rnouu* 
tains  and  towards  Madrid  *. 

While  Anson's  and  Arentscbildt's  cavalry  continued  the 

*  Beithi^  to  Mumoot — writing  tram  the  Emperor^s  pcrsoiial  direction — 

off  February  18th,  1812,  printed  in  Marmont's  Correspondence,     p.  S8S. 

*  Joseph  to  Soult  of  20  July  and  August  2,  Correspondenef,  iv.  t>p.  R0~1 . 

*  Wellington  to  Bathurst,  Olmcdo,  July  28 :  '  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  [the  Amiy  of  Portugal]  will  endeavour  to  join  the  King  on  the  Upper 
Douto>  if  tlie  King  should  ooBtEniM  on  fbh  itde  <tf  the  momitaini,  unless 
I  should  pcevioudy  have  H  in  my  poww  to  strike  a  biim  i^aiMt  bii  oor^ 
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pursuit  of  Clausel  on  the  29th-80th,  and  the  1st  and  Light 
Divisions  wvnt  brought  up  to  the  neighbourhoofl  of  Tudcla, 
opposite  Valladolid,  the  rest  of  the  army  was  turned  against 
King  Joseph.    It  was  necessary  to  find  out,  as  a  preliminary, 
whether  he  was  really  making  a  stand  at  Segovia.  To  ascertain 
this  point  D'Urban's  Portuguese  horse  pushed  out  from  Olmedo 
on  the  29th,  and  found  the  King's  cavalry  in  Santa  Maria  de 
Nieva»  ten  miles  in  front  of  S^[ovia.    Deserters  from  the 
Spanish  Guards  here  came  in  to  D'Urhan,  and  gave  him  useful 
information  as  to  the  exact  strength  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre. 
On  the  80th  Wellington  placed  at  D'Urhan's  disposal  the 
German  Heavy  Dragoons,  a  battalion  of  Halkett's  briga^  of 
the  7th  Division,  and  a  British  battery,  tellin^^  him  to  drive 
in  the  enemy's  screen.   The  French  gave  way  reluctantly,  and 
on  hearing  of  their  attitude  Wellington  ordered  tlie  whole  7th 
Division  to  follow  B'Urban's  detachment,  and  other  divisions 
to  make  ready  to  move  in  succession.    But  the  report  that 
Segovia  was  being  firmly  held,  as  the  point  de  rassemblement  ^ 
for  Clausel,  turned  out  to  be  false,  for  when  the  flying  column 
approached  that  city  it  learnt  that  the  main  body  of  the 
enemy  had  left  it  in  the  morning  for  the  Guadartama  pass. 
A  considerable  rearguard,  under  General  Espert*,  however, 
was  left  to  guard  Segovia  till  the  King  should  have  got  a  f^r 
start ;  and  its  mediaeval  walls  made  it  defensible  for  a  short 
time  afr.uMbt  u  force  without  heavy  artillery.    D'Urban  could 
do  notiiing  with  his  cavalry,  but  sent  to  Wellington  a  request 
that  the  7th  Division  might  move  round  to  inter(  <  ])t  Ksjx  rt's 
retreat  towards  the  Guadarrama  by  a  forced  march.  His 
chief  replied  that  he  had  no  great  faith  in  the  success  of  any 
of  these  attempts  to  ^  cut  the  French  off,'  and  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  more  practicable  at  Segovia  than  elsewhere. 
*  The  result  of  such  attempts  would  merely  be  to  fatigue  the 
troops  in  getting  into  Segovia,  and  it  might  as  weU  be  done 
without  fatiguing  them.*  And  so  it  was,  for  Espert  decamped 
by  night  on  August  8  unmolested,  and  D'Urban  entered  the 

'  lliii  WM  the  term  that  D'Urban  used  when  dcaoribin^  on  July  80,  the 

position  of  the  French. 

*  Apparently  two  fnittalinns  nt  the  Baden  rerrijiient,  aome  JuronenitKloi, 
and  a  r^pmeot  of  dragoons,  about  1300  men. 
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place  neict  morning,  followed  fiome  time  later  by  the  infantry. 

He  at  once  explored  the  mountain  road  toward  the  pass, 
and  found  that  the  French  had  completely  disappeared  :  not 
even  at  the  '  Puerto  '  of  the  Guadarrama  was  a  vedette  to 
be  seen. 

Wellington  had  now  to  revise  his  whole  plan  of  campaign, 
since  it  had  become  clear  that  the  two  armies  opposed  to  him 
had  retreated  in  different  directions,  and  could  not  possibly 
combine.  While  it  was  still  conceivable  that  Qausel  might 
defend  the  line  of  the  Dooro,  he  had  brought  up  the  main  body 
of  his  infantry  to  Olmedo.  But  after  his  entry  into  Valladolid 
on  the  80th,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Army  of  Portugal 
toward  Burgos,  he  had  been  for  two  days  under  the  impression 
that  Kinj»  Joseph  might  stand  at  Segovia.  Not  only  had  he 
sent  on  the  German  dragoons  and  the  7th  Division  to  follow 
D'Urban,  but  on  July  31st  he  moved  his  own  head-quarters  and 
the  Srd  Division  to  Cuellar,  while  the  ith,  5th,  and  Otii  Divisions 
were  at  Kl  Pino  on  the  Cega  river,  a  few  miles  behind.  He 
wrote  next  morning  (August  1st)  that  he  was  in  such  a  position 
that  Joseph  and  Qausel  could  not  possibly  join,  and  that  if 
the  King  lingered  any  longer  at  Segovia,  *  I  can  move  upon 
him,  and  ms^e  him  go  quicker  than  he  will  like^'  But  he 
imagined  that  the  Army  of  the  Centre  would  fall  back  instantly 
on  Madrid — as  indeed  it  was  doing  at  the  very  moment  that 
he  was  writing  his  dispatch. 

On  receiving  the  inforniatioii  tii:it  Joseph  had  vanished, 
Wellington  halted  for  three  whole  clays  [August  2nd,  3rd,  4th] 
with  his  hi  <ul-quarters  at  Cuellar,  and  his  infantry  gathered 
round  him  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  1st  and  Light  Divisions, 
which  had  marched  as  far  as  the  Douro,  came  southward  to 
join  the  rest.  But  it  was  only  on  the  5th  that  orders  were 
issued  for  the  march  of  nearly  the  whole  army  on  Segovia,  by 
theroadtoMozencillo.  During  these  three  days  of  halt  Welling^ 
ton  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  general  policy.  Clausel, 
whose  army  was  harmless  for  the  present,  was  to  be  ignored : 
only  a  small  containing  force  was  to  be  left  in  front  of  him, 

*  All  these  drtuils  nrc  from  dispatches  of  Wellington  to  D'Urban  in  the 
unpublished  T>'l  rbaii  papers,  dated  between  July  80  and  August  2,  or 
from  D'Urban's  report  to  Wellington. 
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while  the  maiu  body  o£  the  Aiiglo-l.*urtugut;sc  host  inarched  on 
Madrid. 

Tfie  stratepfical  purpose  that  determined  this  decision  was 
never  set  forth  in  full  by  Wellington*  His  contemporary 
dispatches  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  to  HiU  arc  short,  and  lack 
explanatoiy  detail — he  states  his  decision,  but  says  little  of 
his  reasons  for  makmg  it.  Nor  did  he,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, write  any  long  official  narrative  of  his  doings,  as  he  had 
done  in  1810  and  1811.  The  causes  that  governed  his  action 
have  to  he  deduced  hom  scattered  opinions  expressed  in 
many  different  documents.  We  need  hardly  take  seriously  the 
common  French  dictum,  found  in  many  a  book  written  hy  his 
exasperated  opponents,  that  he  '  wished  to  parade  himself  as 
conqueror  and  liberator  in  the  Spanish  capital.'  That  was  not 
the  sort  of  motive  which  any  serious  student  of  \\'(  lliiigton  s 
character  would  dream  of  imputing  to  him.  Nor,  if  Nve  translate 
it  into  less  offensive  terms,  would  it  be  true  to  say  that  it  was 
the  political  advantage  of  expelling  the  King  from  Madrid,  and 
so  demonstrating  to  all  Europe  the  weakness  of  the  French 
hold  on  the  Peninsula,  that  was  the  determining  cause  of  the 
march  into  New  Castile  and  the  abandonment  of  the  campaign 
on  the  Douro.  We  must  rather  look  for  definite  military 
reasons.  And  of  these  the  predominant  one  was  that  he  con^ 
ceived  that  the  most  probable  result  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
would  be  to  force  the  Kini^  to  call  up  Soult  and  Suchct  to 
Madrid,  in  order  to  cheek  tlie  Anglo-Portuguese  army,  even 
at  the  cost  of  abandoning  great  tracts  of  conquered  land  in 
Andalusia  and  V^alencia.  Such  indeed,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  Joseph's  purpose*  The  order  to  Soult  to  evacuate 
his  viceroyalty  and  to  march  on  Toledo  with  his  whole  army 
had  been  issued  a  day  or  two  before  Wellington  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  turn  southward.  Suchet  had  been  directed  at  the 
same  time  to  send  all  that  he  could  spare  toward  Madrid. 
Though  the  pursuit  of  Clausel  to  the  Ebro  offered  many  advan- 
tages, it  would  be  a  ruinous  move  if  the  enemy  should  concen- 
trate 70,000  men  at  Madrid,  and  then  march  on  Valladolid,  to 
take  the  allied  army  in  the  rear  and  cut  it  off  from  Portugal. 

It  was  quite  uncertain  whether  Soult  or  Suchet  would 
make  this  move.    But  that  it  was  the  correct  one  is  certain. 
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Wt  Uintrton  was  aware  that  Suult  had  hcvn  summoned  to  send 
Uodps  liijrthward.  Hitherto  he  had  found  excuses  for  k  fusing 
to  obey,  as  liis  last  mtereepted  dispatch  of  July  8th  sullicicuLly 
showed.  But  the  results  of  Salamanca  might  probably  render 
further  disobedience  impossible :  and  the  moment  that  Soult 
should  hear  of  that  tremendous  event,  it  was  xeasonable  to 
suppose  that  he  would  abandon  his  viceroyalty,  and  march  to 
join  the  King  with  every  available  man.  If  he  found  Joseph 
and  his  amy  still  in  possession  of  Madrid,  they  would  have 
a  central  base  and  magasines  from  which  to  operate,  and  a 
very  favourable  strategic  position.  It  was  true  that  Welling- 
ton could  call  up  Hill's  18,000  men,  but  this  was  the  only 
succour  on  which  he  coidd  count :  neither  Ballasteros  nor  the 
numerous  t^'arristjn  of  Cadiz  would  ever  appear  ifi  W  w  Castile,  if 
old  experi(  IK  r  was  to  be  trusted.  If  some  Spaniards  did  arrive, 
they  wuuid  be  very  uncertain  aid.  Granted,  therefore,  that 
Soult  marched  on  Toledo  and  Madrid  to  join  the  Kin^%  Welling- 
ton must  take  almost  every  man  of  the  Salamanca  army  to  face 
them,  even  allowing  for  the  certain  junction  of  HilL  He  could 
only  afford  to  leave  a  small  *  containing  force  *  to  look  after 
dausel. 

But  there  was  another  possibility  which  made  the  situation 
still  more  doubtful.  Would  Suchet  also  push  up  to  join  King 
Joseph  with  the  Army  of  Valencia,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  ? 
If  he  should  do  so,  the  odds  would  be  too  great,  and  a  defensive 

campaign  to  cover  Portugal,  and  so  much  as  was  possible  of  the 
newly  regained  Spanish  provinces,  would  be  the  only  resource. 
But  Suchct's  action  depended  upon  a  factor  over  which  Welling- 
ton had  some  iiiiluence,  thougli  not  a  complete  and  doininating 
control.  When  he  had  started  on  the  Salamanca  campaign  he 
had  been  relying  on  Lord  William  Bentinck*s  Sicilian  expedition 
to  keep  the  French  in  Valencia  engaged  :  an  attack  on  Cata- 
lonia would  draw  Suchet  northward  with  all  his  reserves,  and 
nothing  would  be  left  which  O'Donnell  and  the  Spanish  army  of 
Murda  could  not  *  contain.'  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few 
days  before  the  battle  of  Salamanca^  Wellington  had  received 
the  disheartening  news  that  Bentinck  had  countermanded  his 
expedition,  and  was  turning  himself  to  some  chimerical  scheme 

*  See  above,  p.  408. 
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for  invading  Italy.  This  had  left  Suehct's  attention  free  for  the 
moment,  and  he  mij^ht  conceivably  have  sent  troops  to  join 
the  Army  of  the  Centre.  Fortunately  he  had  not  done  so — 
only  Falumbini's  di\  ision  and  tlu  small  garrison  of  Cuenca  had 
been  swept  up  by  King  Joseph,  without  the  Marshal's  consent 
and  much  to  his  disgust. 

Now,  however,  the  whole  prospect  in  eastern  Spain  had 
been  tmnsfonned  by  the  cheering  news,  received  on  July  80th 
near  VaDadolid  \  that  Bentinck  had  once  more  changed  his 
mind,  and  that  a  considerabb  expeditionaty  Untce  under  General 
Maitland  had  been  sent  to  Majorca,  to  pick  up  the  Spaniards  of 
Whittingham  and  Roche,  and  to  execute,  after  all,  the  projected 
diversion.  Maitland*s  own  dispatch  arrived  four  days  later  ;  it 
had  travclkd  with  extraordinary  celerity  from  Palma  lu  Cuellar 
in  fifteen  days,  and  announeed  his  arrival  on  tlie  Spanish 
coast  and  his  intention  to  operate  at  once.  This  being  so, 
Suchet  would  be  *  out  of  the  game  '  if  all  went  well,  and  only 
the  King  and  Soult  need  be  taken  into  consideration  lor  the 
next  month.  But  it  was  all-important  that  the  diversion  on 
the  East  Coast  should  be  executed  with  firmness  and  decision. 

The  best  summary  of  Wellington's  views  at  this  moment  is 
to  be  found  in  his  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck*,  explaining 
the  importance  of  Maitland's  action  in  August. 

*  1  have  latdy,  on  the  SSnd,  beaten  Marshal  Maimont  in 
a  general  action  near  Salamanca,  and  I  have  pursued  him 
beyond  the  Douro  and  entered  Valladolid.  The  King  is  at 
Segovia  with  12,000  or  15,000  men,  and,  having  driven  Marmont 
from  the  lower  Duuro,  my  next  object  is  to  prevent  him  and 
Marmont  (if  possiblf )  from  joining  :  this  I  am  about  to  attempt. 
Either  the  French  [i.  e.  King  Joseph]  must  lose  all  communica- 
tion with  their  troops  in  the  north  of  Spain,  or  they  must  oblige 
me  to  withdraw  towards  the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  This  they 
cannot  effect  without  bringing  against  me  either  Suchet's 
army,  or  Soult's  army,  or  both*  I  cannot  but  think,  therefore, 
that  it  is  very  impcxrtant  that  the  attention  of  Suchet  should 
be  diverted  from  his  possible  operations  against  me  by  the 
Sicilian  army,  which  will  go  to  such  important  objects  as 
Tarragona  and  Valencia.  ...  If  Suchet*s  attention  cannot  be 

'  See  UUpatchtSt  ix.  p.  320.  '  Ibid.,  p.  821. 
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di\cTted  from  nie,  and  (notwithstanding  Marmont's  defeat) 
the  French  become  too  strong  for  mc,  I  shall  at  least  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  while  I  am  retiring,  that  General 
Maitland's  progress  will  be  unopposed,  and  we  shall  take 
Tarragona  and  Valencia.' 

A  few  days  later  Wellington  was  pleased  to  find  that  Sucbet 
had  been  duly  seaied.  An  intercepted  dispatch  from  him  to 
King  Josepb  showed  that  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
appearance  of  an  English  fleet  off  the  Valencian  coast,  and  that 
it  was  most  unlikely  that  he  would  send  any  serious  succours 
to  the  King  There  remained  therefore  only  Soult  to  be 
considered.  The  natural  thin^'  f(jr  him  to  do  would  be  to 
evacuate  Andalusia  :  as  WelUngton  wrote  a  fortnight  later, 
*  any  other  but  a  modern  French  army  would  now  leave  that 
province  ^'  Hill  was  writing  at  the  same  time,  *  Lord  Wellington 
continues  advancing,  and  if  he  is  able  to  keep  his  forward 
position,  Soult  will  be  ordered  to  reinforce  the  King.  Indeed 
I  think  that  he  must  quit  this  part  of  the  country  entirely,  if 
matters  do  not  go  better  with  them '  [the  French] 

What  neither  Wellington  nor  Hill  could  foresee^  in  eariy 
August,  was  that  the  Marshal  would  still  hang  on  to  Andalusia, 
and  renew,  in  a  more  pressing  form,  his  proposal  of  July  Idth 
that  Joseph  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  should  take  refuge  with 
him  beyond  the  Sierra  Moi\  na.  But  whether  King  Joseph 
received,  or  did  not  receive,  s\h  cours  from  the  South  or  East,  it 
was  clearly  pood  military  poiiey  to  turn  him  out  of  Madrid, 
while  the  Army  of  Portugal  was  still  completely  negligible  as 
a  factor  in  the  game.  The  loss  of  Madrid  would  be  ruinous  to 
him  if  he  was  left  without  reinforcements :  if  he  received  them, 
the  enemy  would  find  the  problem  of  subsistence  much  more 
difficult  if  he  had  not  Madrid  to  rely  upon  as  his  central  base 
and  magazine,  Toledo  would  not  serve  him  half  so  well.  And 
the  political  effects  of  the  recovery  of  the  Spanish  capital,  even 
if  only  for  a  time,  must  be  well  worth  gaining.  It  would  shake 
the  confideiiee  of  the  Ajiancvsado  i):u  ty  all  over  the  Peninsula, 
and  it  would  be  noted  all  round  iiiurope. 

*  Wellington  to  Ifeitland,  Cudlsr,  Augutt  8rd,  Ddtptridbet,  he.  p.  827* 
'  Wellington  to  Bathimt,  Ditpatches,  ix.  p.  870. 

*  Letter  in  Sidney's  I^ft  «i  HiU,  p.  211. 
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Accordingly  WeUington  resolved  to  leave  only  a  small  eon« 
taining  detadiment  on  the  Donro^  to  look  after  Oausel,  whose 
recuperative  power  he  somewhat  underrated,  and  to  march  on 
Bfadrid  with  a  force  that  would  enable  him,  if  joined  by  Hill,  to 
fight  Soult  and  King  Joseph  in  combination.  The  containing 
body  was  put  in  charge  of  Clinton,  who  was  abnost  the  only 
divisional  general  of  the  old  stock  who  still  remained  with  the 
army.  Graham  and  Picton  were  invalided,  Leith  and  Lowry 
Cole  had  been  wounded  at  Salamanca,  alonpr  with  Beresford 
and  Stapleton  Cotton.  Nearly  all  the  divisions  were  under  . 
interim  commanders.  Another  reason  for  choosing  Clinton 
for  the  detached  duty  was  that  his  division,  the  6th,  had 
suffered  more  than  any  other  unit  at  the  recent  battle.  It  was 
very  low  in  numbers,  only  8^700  men,  including  its  Portuguese 
brigade,  and  needed  to  pick  up  convalescents  and  drafts  before 
it  could  be  considered  effective  for  field  service.  Along  with 
the  6th  Division  there  were  left  the  five  battalions  ^  that  had 
recently  joined  the  army  from  England  or  the  Mediterranean 
stations :  they  were  all  Walcheren  regiments,  and  still  riddled 
with  sickness;  and  all  had  suffered  from  the  forced  marches 
which  had  brought  them  to  the  front  just  before.  W(  llii^^rtoa 
was  discontented  with  their  condition.  *  The  truth  is,  neither 
officers  nor  soldiers  are  accustomed  to  march.  The  men  are 
very  irregular,  and  owing  to  their  irregularities  not  able  to 
bear  the  labour  of  marching  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  They 
were  left  to  strengthen  Clinton,  and  to  acclimatize  themsdves 
to  the  Spanish  summer :  if  taken  on  to  Madrid  they  would 
have  sown  the  roadside  with  broken-down  stragglers. 

The  five  newly-arrived  battalions  brought  Clinton's  strength 
up  to  7,000  infantry.  The  whole  of  this  force  was  cantoned  in 
and  about  Cueliar,  while  the  cavalry  allotted  to  it,  Anson's 
brigade,  took  a  more  advanced  p(isition,  along  and  beyond  the 
Douro,  covering  not  only  its  own  infantry  but  the  two  Spanish 
divisions  of  Santocildes,  who  had  occupied  VaUadohd  on 

*  viz.  the  2/4th,  l/Sth,  l/88th,  l/42nd,  which  had  arrived  in  time  for 
the  battle  of  Sahimnnea,  the  7  M8th  on  the  very  battle  mnrninf»,  nnd  the 
1 /82nd which  cutiic  after  the  l)utUe.  They  \vr  re  all  Waieherenrcgimcnta: 
l/82tid  carne  from  Gibraltar,  2/4th  from  Ccuto,  the  other  three  from 
England  dlieot.  The  1  /6th  and  2/82nd  went  on  to  Mndild  in  September. 

*  WcUingtoD  to  Bathiint,  Cueliar,  August  4.  DitpaUkeh  bu  p.  8W. 
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August  6th.  The  remainder  of  the  Army  of  Galicia  was  still 
occupied  in  the  interminable  siege  of  Astorga,  which  to  Welling* 
ton's  disgust  still  lingered  on.  The  heavy  guns  had  at  last  come 
up  from  Corunna,  but  the  bombardment  seemed  to  have  little 
effect.  Silveira  had  resumed  the  blockade  of  Zamora,  but 
having  no  siege  artillery  could  only  wait  till  starvation  should 
compel  its  garrison  of  700  men  to  submit.  Tofo  and  Tordesfllas 
were  the  only  other  phiccs  where  Marmont  had  left  a  detarh- 
mcnt ;  the  latter  surrendered  to  Santocildes  on  his  march  to 
ValladoHd — about  300  French  were  taken  there.  The  former 
was  still  holding,'  out,  observed  by  a  small  Spanish  force.  The 
task  of  keeping  a  close  look-out  upon  Clausel  was  handed  over 
to  the  guernlleros — the  Castilian  chiefs  Saornil,  Marquinez,  and 
Principe.  An  English  otticer»  who  spent  some  days  with  the 
two  last  at  this  juncture,  describes  them  as  *  bandits,  but  very 
troublesome  ones  for  the  French.'  Deducting  the  Spaniards 
left  before  Astorga,  and  the  Portuguese  left  before  Zamora, 
there  were  some  18,000  men  in  all  told  off  to  ^  oontau&  *  Clausel. 
The  orders  left  behind  ^  were  that  they  should  remain  in  their 
cantonments  unless  the  enemy  should  move — which  Wellington 
did  not  think  a  likely  contingency,  '  as  they  have  notliing  but 
their  cavalry  in  a  state  fit  for  sorviet/  But  if,  rallying  sooner 
than  he  expected,  the  Frencli  should  rnareli  by  Palencia  to  try 
to  rescue  the  garrisons  of  Astorga  and  Zamora,  Santocildes 
was  to  retire,  and  to  endeavour  to  defend  the  line  of  the  P^sla, 
while  Silveira  was  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Znmora  and  fall 
back  behind  that  same  river.  If,  instead  of  making  a  raid 
westward  to  save  the  garrisons,  Clausel  should  move  against 
ValladoHd  and  the  line  of  the  Douro^  Anson's  cavalry  was  to 
retire  and  join  Clinton  at  Cuellar ;  and  if  the  enemy  came  on 
against  them  in  full  force,  both  were  then  to  fall  back  on 
Segovia.  Santocildes  was  then  directed  to  endeavour  to  move 
round  ClauscPs  rear,  and  to  cut  his  communication  with  Burgos. 
Contrary  to  Wellington's  expectation     as  we  shall  presently 

^  Memorandum  for  General  Clinton,  to  be  communicated  to  General 
fiMilocildei.  Di$pelehe§t  ix.  pp.  844-0. 

*  It  is  euiious  to  find  that  while  in  the  *  Memonndam  *  of  Anguet  4 
Wellington  states  that  it  is  *  not  very  pfobable  *  that  Clattad  will  mavtt 
in  a  letter  to  Santocildes  sent  off  the  veiy  next  day,  be  lenuurln  that  an 
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see,  the  French  general  made  both  the  moves  snf»fTestcd — he 
sent  a  column  to  relieve  Astorga  and  Zamora,  and  niarched 
with  his  main  body  on  Vailadolid.  The  consequences  of  his 
advance  will  be  related  in  their  due  place. 

advance  from  BurgcMi  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  to  relieve  Astorga,  is 
*  moat  likdy.*  I  fancy  that  the  former  was  his  real  opinion,  and  that  the 
latter  was  spokefi  of  with  some  stress  In  the  directions  to  Santodldes* 
mainly  because  Wellington  wished  to  impress  on  the  Spaniard  the  duty 
of  being  cautious  and  retiring  to  the  Esla  without  offering  battle. 
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THE  PURSUIT  OF  KING  JOSEPH.  MAJALAHONDA. 
WELLINGTON  AT  MADRID 

Having  thus  made  all  his  arrangements  lor  '  containing  * 
Clsusel,  and  for  dealing  with  what  he  considered  the  unlikely 

chance  of  an  offensive  move  by  the  Army  of  Portugal,  W  clijng- 
ton  was  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  new  strategical  move.  The 
mass  of  troops  colketed  at  Ciiellar  and  its  neighbourhood  was 
at  last  set  in  motion,  and,  after  hi*?  short  halt  and  time  of 
doubting,  he  himself  marched  against  Madrid  with  the  whole 
remaining  force  at  his  disposal — the  1st,  8rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and 
Light  Divisions,  Arentschildt's,  Bock's,  and  Ponsonby's  [late 
Le  Marchant*s]  cavalry  brigades,  the  Portuguese  infantry  of 
Pack  and  Bradford,  with  D'Urban's  horse  of  that  same  nation, 
as  also  Carlos  de  Espafia's  Spanish  infantry  and  Julian  Sanchez's 
lancers.  The  whole,  allowing  for  Salamanca  losses  and  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  high-roads,  amounted  to  about  86,000 
men  It  was  ample  for  the  hunting  of  King  Joseph,  and 
sufficient,  if  Hill  were  called  up,  to  face  the  King  and  Soult  in 
conjunction,  supposing  that  the  latter  should  at  last  evacuate 
Andalusia  and  march  on  Toledo.  Santocildes  and  Clinton  were 
iufoniu  (i  that  it  was  the  irileniion  of  the  Commander-m-Ciiicf 
to  return  to  Castile  when  affairs  in  the  South  had  been  settled 
in  a  satisfactory  fashion.  No  date,  of  course,  could  be  assigned: 
all  would  depend  on  Soult's  next  move. 

On  August  7th  the  vanguard,  consisting  of  the  force  that  had 
occupied  S^vift— D'Urban's  Portuguese  squadrons,  the  heavy 
German  dragoons,  Macdonald's  horse  artillery  troop,  and  one 

*  The  1st  and  7th  Divisions  alone  were  up  to  their  ustial  strength.  Tho 
4th  and  Lijjht  Divisions  were  still  showing  very  weak  battalions,  owing  to 
their  dreadful  Budujuz  losses  ;  and  the  former  iiud  also  suffered  very 
oeveieiy  (1,000  casiialtieB)  at  Salamanca*  Hie  5th  and  8id  had  oompara- 
ti^y  moderate  camaltieB  at  each  of  tfaeie  flgbtv,  bat  the  oooibinatioii  of 
the  two  successive  sets  of  losses  had  reduced  them  very  oonsideraUy. 
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light  battaUon  ol  the  German  Legionr-maiched  forward  six 
leagues* '  five  ol  them  against  the  collar,'  remarks  an  artillery 
officer.  The  steep  route  lay  past  the  royal  summer-palace  of 
San  ndefonso,  'a  beautiful  place,  and  most  magnificently 
fitted  up :  what  Is  very  sin^^ular,  the  French  have  not  destroyed 
a  single  stick  of  it  :  tiie  rooms  are  hung  as  thick  as  can  be  with 
paintings  of  sorts  No  hostile  vedettes  were  discovered  on  the 
Guadarrama.  and  a  reconnoitrinrr  party  pushed  as  far  as  the 
Escurial,  and  reported  that  the  enemy's  most  outlying  picket 
was  at  Galapagar,  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  that 
melancholy  pile.  Meanwhile  the  main  body,  a  march  behind  the 
vanguard,  started  from  Segovia  on  the  8th,  Fonsonby's  dragoons 
and  the  7th  Division  lesiding ;  then  came  Alten's  brigade,  the 
8rd,  4th,  and  5th  Divisions,  and  Pack.  The  rear  was  brought 
up  by  the  1st  and  Light  Divisions  and  Bradford,  who  only 
started  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Segovia  on  the  9th  The 
necessity  for  moving  the  whole  army  by  a  single  mountain 
road — though  it  was  a  well-engineered  one — caused  the  column 
to  be  of  an  immoderate  length,  and  progress  was  slo^v.  Head- 
quarters were  at  San  Ildefonso  on  the  8th  and  0th  Auffnst,  at 
Nava  Cerrada  (beyond  the  summit  of  the  Guadarrama)  on  the 
10th,  at  Torre  Lodones  nsar  the  Escurial  on  the  11th, 

Meanwhile  D'Urban,  far  ahead  of  the  main  body,  occupied 
the  Escurial  on  the  dth,  and  pushed  on  cautiously  to  Galapagar, 
frmn  whence  the  enemy  had  vanished*  His  rearguard  was 
discovered  at  Las  Rosas  and  Majalahonda,  five  miles  nearer  to 
BCadrid.  Wellington's  orders  were  that  his  vanguard  was  to 
keep  well  closed  up,  the  Germans  close  behind  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  nothing  was  to  be  risked  till  support  from  the  leading 
divisions  of  the  army  was  close  at  hand.  Wherefore  on  the 
10th  D'Urban,  findin^ij  the  French  in  force  at  Las  Kosas,  only 
advanced  a  few  miles,  and  bivouacked  on  the  Guadarrama  river 
at  the  bridge  of  Retumar.  He  received  news  from  the  peasantry 
that  King  Joseph  was  preparinpr  to  evacuate  Madrid,  that 
convoys  had  already  started,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the 

'  Dyneley's  dijiry  in  H.  .  i  Jntiriinf,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  454. 

*  Many  of  thr  l)riu:a<lts  did  iirit  Tiuirch  through  .Sogoviii,  hut  !iy  rross- 
roadti  uround  it  ;  steep  graciieiits  iirid  fatigue  were  thereby  avoKicti.  One 
route  was  by  the  deserted  palace  of  Rio  Frio,  an  old  royal  hunting-box. 
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Army  of  the  Centre  was  to  march  by  the  road  of  Mostoles  on 
Toledo,  where  Soult  was  expected  in  a  few  days.  The  inforom> 
tioD — ^true  as  regards  the  evacuation,  false  as  regards  the 
approach  of  Soult— was  duly  sent  back  to  WeOington,  who 
lay  that  night  at  Nava  Cerrada,  fifteen  miles  to  the  rear,  with 
the  7th  Division  and  Ponsonby's  cavalry  ^. 

Madrid  was  at  this  monu-nt  a  scene  of  tuiimlt  anti  (k  spair. 
The  Kinff  had  retired  from  Sc^i^ovia  still  in  a  stat^  of  uru  crtainty 
as  to  win  thcr  Wellington  intended  to  turn  n^ainst  hini,  or 
whether  lie  would  pursue  Clauscl.  He  quite  reeognized  the 
fact  that,  even  if  Soult  obeyed  the  last  dispatch  sent  to  him  on 
August  2nd,  it  would  be  too  Ute  for  him  to  arrive  In  time  to 
save  Madrid*  But  there  was  a  pause  of  some  days,  while 
Wellington  was  making  up  his  mind  at  Cuellar,  and  it  was  only 
on  the  mommg  of  the  8th  that  the  news  arrived  that  a  strong 
column  (D*Urhan  and  the  advanced  guard)  bad  started  from 
Segovia  on  the  preceding  day,  and  that  more  troops  were 
following.  The  orders  to  make  ready  for  departure  were  issued 
at  onci ,  and  a  veritable  panic  set  in  ainon^  the  Freneh  residents 
and  the  AJrancesados.  'Every  oiu ,  wrote  a  keen  obser\'er 
on  the  0th  August,  *  is  paekini?  up  his  valuables  and  making 
ready  for  a  flitting.  Not  to  speak  of  the  many  Spaniards 
of  birth  and  fortune  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the 
King's  cause,  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  minor  officials  and 
hangers-on  of  the  palace,  who  by  preference  or  by  force  of  habit 
stuck  to  their  old  places.  All  these  poor  wretch^  dare  not  stay 
behind  when  the  Kmg  goes — their  lot  would  be  undoubtedly 
a  dreadful  one,  they  would  fall  victims  to  the  ferocious  patriotism 
of  their  fdlow-cittsens,  who  have  never  forgiven  their  desertion. 
Since  the  word  for  departure  went  round,  every  one  has  been 
hunting  for  a  vehicle  or  a  saddle-beast,  to  get  off  at  all  eosts.  Add 
to  this  crowd  a  swarm  of  valets,  servants,  and  dt  pendants  of  all 
sorts.  Most  of  the  mereliants  and  officials  are,  as  is  natural, 
taking  their  families  with  them  :  the  caravan  will  be  inter- 
minable. All  night  the  noise  of  carriages,  carts,  and  wagons, 
rolling  by  without  a  moment's  cessation  under  my  windows, 
kept  me  from  sleep.*  On  the  next  morning  he  adds,  *  More 

'  All  this  from  D*Urban*8  unpublished  diary,  as  are  also  most  of  the 
detsil*  about  the  movements  of  the  traops. 
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than  2,000  vehicles  of  one  sort  and  another,  loaded  with  bundles 
and  bales  and  furnitttie,  ivith  whole  families  squatting  on  tofH 
have  quitted  Hadiid.  Adding  those  who  fdlow  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  there  must  be  easUy  10,000  of  them.  They  are 
mostly  without  arms,  there  are  numbers  of  women,  <dd  people, 
and  children :  it  is  a  lamentable  sight :  they  take  the  Aranjues 
road,  guarded  by  a  considerable  escort 

The  King,  after  resigning  himself  to  the  retreat,  and  giving 
orders  for  the  departure  of  the  eon\'oy  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  infantry,  had  stiU  one  trouiili  some  point  to  settle*.  Should 
he,  or  should  he  not,  leave  a  garrison  behind,  to  defend  the 
great  fortified  enceinte  on  the  Retiro  heights,  outside  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  city,  which  his  brother  had  constructed,  to 
serve  as  a  citadel  to  hold  down  Ifadrid,  and  an  arsenal  to 
contain  the  assortment  of  stores  of  aU  kinds.  Heavy  material, 
espeeially  in  the  way  of  artiUery— had  been  accumulating  there 
since  the  French  occupation  began.  Here  were  parked  all  the 
guns  captured  at  Ucles,  Almona^id,  and  Ocaffa,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  muskets,  the  spoil  of  those  same  fields.  There  was 
a  whole  convoy  of  clothing  destined  for  the  Army  of  the  South, 
and  much  more  that  Joseph  had  caused  to  be  made  for  his 
skeleton  army  of  Juramentados.  There  wvrv  900  barrels  of 
powder  and  some  millions  of  rounds  of  infantry  cartridges,  not 
to  speak  of  much  arsenal  plant  of  all  kinds.  All  this  would 
have  either  to  be  blown  up  or  to  be  defended.  The  fortifications 
were  good  against  guerrilleros  or  insurgents :  there  was  a  double 
enceinie  and  a  star-fort  in  the  interior.  But  against  siege-guns 
the  place  could  obviously  hold  out  for  not  more  than  a  limited 
number  of  days.  After  twenty-four  hours  of  wavering,  Joseph — 
contrary  to  Jourdan*s  advice — ^resolved  to  garrison  the  Retiro, 
on  the  chance  that  it  might  defend  itself  till  Soult  reached 
Toledo,  and  a  counter-attack  upon  Madrid  became  possible.  If 
Souit  should  not  appear,  thr  place  was  doomed  clearly  enough  : 
and  the  previous  behaviour  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  made  it 
by  no  means  likely  that  he  would  present  himself  in  time. 
However,  the  Kincr  rlirectcd  Lafon  Blaniac,  the  governor  of  the 
province  of  La  Mancha,  to  shut  himself  in  the  works,  with  some 
2,000  men,  consisting  mainly  of  the  drafts  belonging  to  the 

^  Rdset*s  Srawnlrt,  U.  pp.  888-90. 
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Army  of  Andalusia  :  he  would  not  leave  any  of  the  Army  of  the 
Centre.  Fkobafaly  he  considered  that  Soult  would  feel  more 
interest  In  the  fate  of  the  Retiro  If  his  own  men  formed  its 
garrison.  They  were  a  haphasEaxd  assembly,  belonging  to  some 
dosen  different  regiments  \  imder-offlcered  and  mostly  con- 
scripts. But  they  were  all  French  troops  of  the  line;  no 
J uramentados  were  among  them.  To  their  charge  were  handed 
over  some  500  non-transportable  sic  k  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre, 
mostly  men  who  had  collapsi  cl  undt  r  tht  rec  ent  forced  marches 
to  and  from  Rlasco  Sancho.  Tiiey  were  not  in  the  Retiro,  but 
at  the  military  hospital  in  the  Prado,  outside  the  fortifications. 

Having  sent  off  towards  Aranjuez  his  convoy  and  the  larger 
part  of  his  troops,  the  King  was  suddenly  seiaed  with  a  qualm 
that  he  might  be  flymg  from  an  imaginaiy  danger.  What  if 
the  column  that  had  been  heard  of  on  the  Guadarrama  was 
simply  a  ftemonstration— perhaps  half  a  dozen  squadrons  and 
a  few  battalions  of  infantry  ?  He  would  be  shamed  for  ever  if 
he  evacuated  his  capital  before  a  skeleton  enemy.  Obsessed 
by  this  idea,  he  ordered  General  Treillard  to  take  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry — over  2,000  sabres — and  drive  in  Wellington's  advanced 
guard  at  all  costs:  Palombini's  Itahan  division  marched  out  from 
Madrid  to  support  the  reeormaissance.  Treillard  was  ordered 
to  use  every  effort  to  take  prisoners,  from  whom  information 
could  probably  be  extracted  by  judicious  questioning. 

On  the  morninjr  of  the  11th  the  French  outpost-line  outside  of 
Madrid  had  been  held  only  by  Reiset's  brigade  of  dragoons 
(18th  and  18th  regiments)^  about  700  sabres.  It  was  these 
troops  that  D*Urban  had  discovered  on  the  previous  night  at 
Las  Rosas :  at  dawn  he  proceeded  to  drive  them  in,  making 
sure  that  they  would  retire^  as  they  had  regularly  done  hitherto. 
His  own  force  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  enemy,  hb 
three  weak  regiments  (seven  squadrons)  amounting  to  a  little 
over  700  men.  But  he  had  with  him  Macdonald  s  horse  artillery, 
and  the  French  were  punless.  Demonstrating  against  Reiset's 
front  with  two  regiments,  D'Urban  turned  him  with  the  third 

'  The  surrcnder-roliti  show  that  there  were  also  some  small  leavings  o( 
Blanwmt^t  troops  in  tiie  Retifo»  notably  from  the  50lh  Lhie  [of  whidk  there 
were  no  lew  than  fix  oiBoers].  Of  the  Anny  of  the  South  the  ISth  and  97tfa 
L6gw,  and  45th  and  ftltt  Line  were  ttfongly  iqiresented. 
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and  two  guns.  The  flank  movement  had  its  due  effect,  and  the 
dragoons  gave  back,  when  shelled  diagonally  from  a  convenient 
slope.  They  retired  as  far  as  the  village  of  Las  Rosas,  and  made 
a  stand  there :  but  on  the  flanking  movement  being  repeated, 
they  again  drew  baek,  and  passing  a  second  village— Majala- 
honda^went  out  of  sight,  taking  cover  in  woods  in  the  direction 
of  Mostoles  and  Boadilla.  D'Urban  was  now  within  seven  mfles 
of  Madrid,  and  thought  it  well  to  write  to  Wellington  to  ask 
whether  he  slioul<l  endeavour  to  enter  the  city  or  not.  The 
reply  sent  to  him  was  that  he  was  to  go  no  farther  than  Aravaca 
— three  miles  outside  the  walls — till  he  sliould  be  sui){)orted ;  the 
head  of  tht  main  column,  headed  by  Ponsouby  s  heavy  dragoons, 
would  be  up  by  the  evening. 

Long  before  this  answer  reached  him  D'Urban  was  in  terrible 
trouble.  The  manoeuvring  of  the  morning  had  taken  up 
some  four  hours;  it  was  about  10  when  the  French  dis- 
appeared. While  waiting  for  orders,  the  brigadier  directed 
his  regiments  to  quarter  themselves  in  Majalahonda,  water 
their  horses,  and  cook  their  midday  meal.  After  the  pickets 
had  been  thrown  out,  all  went  quietly  for  five  hours,  and 
most  of  the  men  were  enjoying  a  siesta  at  8.80.  They  had 
now  support  close  behind  them,  as  the  heavy  German  brigade, 
and  the  1st  Light  Battalion  of  the  K.G.L.  had  come  up  as  far  as 
Las  Rosas,  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  their  rear.  The 
advance  was  to  be  resumed  when  the  worst  heat  of  the  day 
should  be  over. 

But  a  little  before  four  o'clock  masses  of  French  cavalry  were 
seen  debouching  from  the  woods  in  front  of  Boadilla.  This 
was  Treillard,  who  had  come  up  from  the  rear  with  four  fresh 
regiments  (lOtb  and  88nd  Dragoons,  Palombini*s  Italian  Dragom 
de  NapaUoH,  and  the  1st  Westphalian  Lancers*),  and  had 
picked  up  Reiset*s  brigade  on  the  way.  The  whole  force  was 
over  2,000  strong,  and  was  advancing  in  three  lines  at  a  great 
pace,  evidently  prepared  to  attack  without  hesitation.  D'Urban 
had  barely  time  to  form  a  line  in  front  of  Majalahouda,  when 
the  enemy  were  upon  him. 

*  Tveillud  esHs  them  only  ki  londert  in  his  leport.  Dyneley  in  Us 
narrative  colli  them  Polish  lanoers,  but  they  wcie  really  the  Westphaliaa 
Cka>aimMgBn4mielsn  of  tlw  Aimy  of  the  Oentn. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  wise  policy  would  have  been  to  make 

a  ruiining  fight  of  it,  and  to  fail  back  at  once  on  the  Germans 
at  Las  Rosas,  for  the  Portuguese  were  outnumbered  three  to 
one.  But  I)  Urban  was  a  daring  leader,  honourably  ambitious 
of  distinction,  and  the  exceUent  behaviour  of  his  brigade  at 
Salamanca  had  inspired  him  with  an  exaggerated  coutidence  in 
their  steadiness.  Ue  sent  back  messengers  to  hurry  up  the 
German  dragoons,  and  took  position  in  front  of  Majaiahonda» 
throwing  out  one  squadron  in  skirmishing  line^»  deploying 
five  more  in  line  of  battle  (Ist  and  ISth  regiments),  and  keeping 
one  in  reserve  on  his  left  flank  to  cover  four  horse  artillery 
guns  there  placed.  Herealso  were  placed  a  party  of  forty  of  the 
German  Dragoons,  who  had  been  sent  out  on  exploring  duty, 
and  joined  the  Portuguese  in  time  for  the  ligiit. 

Treilhird  came  on  in  three  successive  iines  of  brigades,  each 
composed  of  six  squadrons,  Reiset's  dragoons  flSth  and  18th) 
forming  the  front  line,  the  other  dragoon  brigade  (19th  and 
22nd)  the  second,  and  the  two  foreign  regiments  the  reserve. 
The  clash  came  very  quickly,  before  the  British  guns  had  time  to 
fire  more  than  three  or  four  rounds.  The  Portuguese  rode 
forward  briskly  enough  till  they  were  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
enemy,  when  they  checked^  wavered,  and  went  about^  leaving 
their  brigadier  and  their  colonels^  who  were  riding  well  in 
front,  actually  in  the  French  ranks.  D'Urban  cut  his  way  out — 
the  Visconde  de  Barba^ena  and  Colonel  Lobo  were  both 
severely  wcmiuied  and  taken  prisoners.  The  broken  line 
shivered  in  aii  directions,  and  went  to  the  rear  pursued  by  the 
French  :  some  of  the  fugitives  rode  into  and  carried  away  the 
reserve  squadron,  w  hieh  abandoned  the  guns  on  the  left  as  they 
were  limbering  up.  There  was  a  wild  ch^se  for  the  mile  that 
intervened  between  the  battle  spot  in  front  of  Majalahonda 
and  the  village  of  Las  Rosas.  In  it  threes  of  the  four  horse 
artillery  guns  were  captured — one  by  a  wheel  breaking,  the 
other  two  by  their  drivers  being  cut  down  by  the  pursuing 
dragoons.  Captain  Dyndey,  commanding  the  left  section  of 
the  battery,  and  fourteen  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners — 
mostly  wounded.    The  small  party  of  German  dragoons,  under 

i  1^1^  ^  aqiuulnm  of  the  lltb,  whote  otlier  squadron  fomied  Unt 
reeerve. 
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an  officer  named  Kuhls,  who  chanced  to  be  present,  made 
a  desperate  attempt  to  save  the  guns.  'Oh,  how  ihost-  })oor 
fellows  behaved ! '  wrote  Dyiielcy,  '  they  were  not  iimeli  more 
than  twenty  in  number,  but  when  they  saw  the  scrape  our 
guns  were  in,  they  formed  up  to  support  us,  which  they  had 
no  sooner  done  than  down  came  at  least  150  dra|[ooiis  and 
lancets :  the  pocnr  lellows  fought  like  men,  but  of  course  they 
were  soon  overpowered,  and  every  soul  of  them  cut  to  pieces.* 
The  main  body  of  the  leading  Ftoch  brigade  rode»  without 
a  cheek,  up  to  the  first  houses  of  Las  Rosas,  where  they  found 
the  Gennan  heavy  brigade  only  just  getting  into  order,  so  swift 
had  the  rout  been.  When  D*Urban*s  first  alarm  came  to  hand, 
the  horses  were  all  unsaddled,  the  men,  some  asleep,  some 
oeeupted  in  grooming  their  mounts  or  leading  them  to  water. 
The  trumpets  blew,  but  the  squadrons  were  only  just  asscmhling, 
when  in  a  confused  mass  and  a  cloud  of  dust  flying  Portuguese 
and  pursuing  French  hurtled  in  among  them.    That  no  irre- 
parable disaster  took  place  was  d  ue  t  o  t  wo  causes — two  captains  ^j, 
who  had  got  a  few  of  these  men  already  together,  gallantly 
charged  the  head  of  the  French  to  gain  time,  and  some  of  the 
light  intotry  qpened  a  spattering  fire  upon  them  from  the 
houses.  Reiset  called  back  his  regiments  to  re-form  them,  and 
meanwhile  the  Geimans  came  pouring  out  of  the  village  and 
got  into  line  anyhow,  ^  some  on  harebaeked  horses,  some  with 
bare  heads,  others  in  forage-caps,  many  in  their  shirt4leeve8.* 
By  the  time  that  the  French  were  advancing  again,  all  the 
four  squadrons  of  the  heavies  were  more  or  less  in  Hiil,  and 
D'Urban  had  rallied  the  greater  part  of  his  Portuguese  on  their 
left.    The  fight  in  front  of  Las  Rosas  was  very  fierce,  though 
the  Portuguese  soon  had  enough  of  it  and  retired.    But  the 
Germans  made  a  splendid  resistance,  and  ended  by  beating 
back  the  front  line  of  the  enemy.   Treillard  then  put  in  his 
second  line,  and  under  the  charge  of  these  fresh  squadrons  the 
dragoons  of  the  Legion,  still  fighting  ohstmatdy,  were  pressed 
back  to  the  entrance  of  the  viUage :  Colonel  Jonquidres,  com- 
manding the  brigade  in  Bock*s  absence,  was  taken  prisoner 
with  a  few  of  his  men.   The  salvation  of  the  overmatched 
cav^ilry  was  that  the  light  infantry  battalion  of  the  Legion 

'  Reizenstein  and  Marshalk. 
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had  now  Uned  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and  opened  such 
a  hot  file  that  the  enemy  had  to  draw  hack. 

What  Treillaid  would  have  done  had  he  been  left  undisturbed 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  just  at  this  moment  Ponsonby's 
cavalry  brigade  and  the  head  of  the  infantry  column  of  the 
7th  Division  came  in  sight  from  the  rear,  hurrying  up  to  support 
the  vanjTuard.  The  French  drew  off,  and  retired  in  mass,  witli 
such  haste  tliat  tliey  did  not  even  bring  off  the  captured  guns, 
which  were  found  by  the  roadside  not  much  damaged,  though 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  their  carriages. 

In  this  fierce  fight,  which  was  so  honourable  to  the  Germans 
and  so  much  the  reverse  to  the  Portuguese,  the  vanguard  lost 
neariy  200  men.  The  heavy  brigade  had  1  officer  and  IS  men 
killed,  5  officers  and  85  men  wounded*  I  officer  (Colonel 
Jonquites)  and  0  men  prisoners.  The  Portuguese  naturally 
suffered  much  more — by  their  own  fault,  for  it  was  in  the 
rout  that  they  were  cut  up.  They  had  8  officers  and  80  men 
killed,  3  officers  and  49  men  wounded,  and  1  uffieer  ^  and 
22  men  missing.  Maedona!d*s  unfortunate  battery  lost  6  killed, 
(i  wounded,  and  iIn  n(  coud  eaptain  (DjTieley)  and  men 
nussnig  :  most  of  tiie  latter  were  more  or  less  Imrt.  The  K.G.L. 
hght  battalion  had  7  wounded.  The  total  easualty  list, 
therefore,  was  15  officers  and  182  men.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  did  not  suffer  much  less,  for  they  had  as  many  as 
17  officers  disabled^  including  Rdset»  the  brigadier  who  led 
the  first  line,  and  11  more  of  the  officers  of  his  two  regiments : 
the  supporting  corps  lost  only  5  officers  wounded  among  the 
four  of  them  \  But  a  loss  of  17  officers  must  certainly  imply 
that  of  at  least  150  men :  the  Germans  had  used  their  broad- 
swords most  effectively.  Trtiliard  sought  to  diminish  the 
effeet  of  his  loss  by  making  the  preposterous  statement  that  he 
\md  killed  150  of  the  allies,  wounded  500,  and  carried  off 
CO  prisoners  ;  he  forgot  also  to  mention  that  he  left  the  three 
captured  guns  behind  him. 

^  Colofiel  Lobo :  the  other  colonel  (the  Visoonde  de  Barbayena)  who  was 

taken,  had  been  so  scvrrply  wounded  that  the  French  left  him  behind. 

'  Three  in  tiie  19th  DrngooDS,  one  in  the  2'2nd,  one  in  the  Italian  regi- 
ment. Oddly  enough,  of  seventeen  oflicers  in  the  casualty  list,  only  one 
(a  chef  (rescadrou  of  the  lliUi)  wah  killed.  The  sabre  disables,  but  does  not 
usually  slay  outright* 
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After  this  affair  Wellington  made  the  memorandum :  *  the 
occurrences  of  the  22nd  of  July  [Salamanca]  had  induced  me 
to  hope  that  the  Portuguese  dragoons  would  have  conducted 
themselves  better,  or  I  should  not  have  placed  them  at  the 
outposts  of  the  army.  I  shall  not  place  them  again  in  situations 
in  which,  by  their  misconduct,  they  can  influence  the  safety 
of  other  troops  It  is  fair  to  D'Urban's  men,  however,  to 
remember  that  they  were  put  into  action  against  superior 
numbers,  and  with  a  knowlcdjje  that  they  themselves  were 
unsupported,  while  the  enemy  had  two  lines  of  reserve  behind 
him.  To  be  broken  under  such  circumstances  was  perhaps 
inevitable.  But  the  second  rout,  in  the  vicinity  of  Las  Rosas^ 
was  much  more  discreditable.  Their  brigadier,  very  reticent 
in  his  dispatch  to  Wellington,  wrote  in  a  private  letter :  *  The 
same  men  who  at  Salamanca  followed  me  into  the  French 
ranks  like  British  dragoons,  on  this  11th  of  August  at  the  first 
charge  went  just  far  enough  to  leave  me  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemy's  ranks.  In  the  second,  which,  having  got  them  ralhed, 
I  attempted,  I  could  not  get  them  \Mthin  ten  yards  of  the 
enemy— they  left  mk  ;iI<uk%  and  vanished  from  before  the 
helmets  like  leaves  before  the  autumn  wind 

Treillard  brought  back  to  King  Joseph  the  news  that  Welling- 
ton in  person  was  certainly  marching  on  Madrid  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army.  Indeed  his  prisoners  had  tried  to 
scare  him  by  saying  that  8,000  horse  were  coming  down  on  him, 
and  otherwise  exaggerating  the  numbers  of  the  allies.  The 
cavalry  brigades  fell  back  to  form  the  rearguard  of  the  King's 
army,  which  moved  on  Valdemoro  and  Aranjuez,  not  toward 
Toledo,  for  certain  information  had  come  that  none  of  Soult*s 
troops  were  anywhere  near  I  hat  ancient  city.  The  convoy  had 
been  turned  towards  Ocana,  and  the  road  to  Valencia. 

*  Dutpalctu:*,  ix.  p.  li^i. 

*  There  ate  very  Aill  namtives  of  Majalahooda  to  be  got  hem  D*Urbaii*s 
cories|K)ndenoe,Iteiaet*siiiemain,aiidthelettenofDytieley,wfaowMli^  . 
enough  to  escape  a  few  days  later  and  rejoin  his  troop.  Schwcrtfeger's 
History  of  the  Gtmum  Le^on  pves  the  facts  about  Ihr  part  taken  by  the 
K.G.L.  Lipht  l^attalion,  whose  service  Wellington  iKuored  in  his  dispatch — 
wrongly  stating  tliat  it  wns  not  cneraped.  TR-illard's  disputch  is  a  fine 
piece  of  exaggeration,  but  useful  as  giving  tlic  olUcial  French  view  of  the 
alMr. 

OMAW.   T  L  1 
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WelliDgton  entered  Madrid  unopposed  next  day— vexed  that 
his  airival  should  have  been  marred  by  the  untoward  business 
at  Majalahonda, '  a  devil  of  an  affair,'  as  he  called  it  in  a  private 
letter  to  Stapleton  Cotton  \  But  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish 
capital  took  little  heed  of  the  mishap — ^the  departure  of  the 
French  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered.  Their  enthusiasm 
was  uiilxtiinclcd. 

*  I  never  witiif  ssed,*  wrote  an  intelligent  observer  in  the 
ranks  ^  *  sueh  a  sct  iu'  before.  For  a  distance  of  five  miles 
from  the  gates  the  road  was  crowded  with  the  people 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  iis,  each  bringing  something — 
laurel  boughs,  flowers,  bread,  wine,  jn^J^pes,  lemonade,  sweet- 
meats, &c.  The  road  was  like  a  moving  forest  from  the  multi* 
tude  who  carried  palms,  which  they  strewed  in  the  way  for  us 
to  march  over.  Young  ladies  presented  us  with  laurel,  and 
even  fixed  it  in  our  caps :  others  handed  us  sweetmeats  and 
fruit.  Gentlemen  had  hired  porters  to  bring  out  wine,  which 
they  handetl  tt)  us  as  we  passed  by  :  every  individual  strove 
to  outvie  each  other  in  good  nature.  On  the  other  hand  the 
feelinjfs  of  each  British  soldier  were  wound  up  to  the  hijjhest 
pitch  -Wellmgton  himself  rode  at  the  head  of  our  regiment, 
we  were  flushed  with  victory,  and  a  defeated  enemy  was  flying 
in  our  front  :  proud  of  the  honour  paid  us  by  the  people,  we 
entered  Madrid,  the  air  rent  with  cries  of Long  live  Wellington, 
Long  live  the  English/'  The  crowd  and  shouts  and  ringing  of 
bells  was  beyond  description.  The  men  on  the  flanks  were 
involuntarily  dragged  out  of  their  subdivisions  into  houses,  and 
treated  with  the  best  that  could  be  found  for  them.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  Lord  Wellington  could  keep  his  seat  on 
horseback — cwiy  one  was  prcssinpf  round  him.*  They  kissed 
his  hands,  his  sword,  even  his  horse  and  the  ground  he  had 
j);is^(  d  over.  It  would  have  been  a  moment  of  intoxicating 
exultation  to  most  men  :  but  WelHngton  looked  beyond  the 
laurels  and  the  shouting.  ^  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
of  the  inhabitants  nn  our  arrival:'  he  vnrote,  in  his  rather 
ponderous  style,  ^  I  hope  that  the  prevalence  of  the  same 
sentiment  of  detestation  of  the  French  yoke  which  first  induced 

*  Dispaiches,  ix.  p.  351. 

'  Joiunwl  of  Wheeler  of  the  Slst,  p.  27. 
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thcni  to  set  the  cxam[>le  of  resistance  to  the  usurper,  will 
again  induce  them  to  make  exertions  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  which,  be  ing  more  wisely  directed,  will  be  more 
efficacious  than  those  they  lonuerly  made  \'  But  hope  is  not 
the  same  as  expectation. 

That  eveninig  the  whole  city  was  illuminated,  and  the  stieets 
were  so  full,  till  long  after  midnight,  of  crowds  tumultuously 
joyfiilt  that  scmie  cautious  officers  feared  that  the  French 
garrison  of  the  Retiro  might  sally  out  to  make  mischief  in 
the  confusion.  Lafon-BIaniac,  however,  kept  quiet — ^he  was 
already  quailing  over  two  discoveries — the  one  that  Ins  water 
supply  was  very  short,  the  other  that  the  inner  enceinte  of  the 
works  was  so  full  of  miscellaneous  combustible  stuff,  shot  in 
at  the  last  moment,  that  nothing  was  more  probable  than 
a  general  ( (sntlagration  if  he  were  to  be  bombarded.  It  had 
also  begun  to  strike  him  that  his  outer  line  of  defences  was 
very  weak,  and  his  second  one  very  constricted  for  the  amount 
of  men  and  material  tliat  he  had  in  charge.  The  larger  eneeirUet 
indeed,  only  consisted,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  of  the 
loopholed  wall  of  the  Retiro  Park,  with  some  ftMet  placed  in 
good  flanking  positions.  On  the  side  fadng  the  Prado  were 
buildings^he  Retiro  Palace  and  the  Museum,  which  had  heen 
barricaded  and  made  tenable :  they  formed  the  strongest  section 
of  the  exterior  line.  The  inner  enceinte  was  a  more  formidable 
affair — with  ten  bastioncd  fronts  on  the  scale  of  a  powerful 
field-work.  The  star-fort,  which  constituted  the  final  refuge 
for  the  garrison,  was  }>uilt  around  the  solid  building  that 
had  once  been  the  royal  porcelain  manufactory  (where  the 
celebrated  Buen  Retiro  china  was  made) :  it  had  a  ditch 
twelve  feet  deep  and  twenty*four  wide,  and  was  formidably 
palisaded. 

Wellington  reconnoitred  the  works  on  the  18th,  and  directed 
that  the  outer  line  should  be  stormed  that  night.  Three 
himdred  men  of  the  8rd  Division  were  told  off  to  break  into  the 
Park  wall  on  the  north,  near  the  Bull-Ring :  500  more  from 
the  5l8t  and  68th  regiments  of  the  7th  Division  were  to  attack 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  eurcintt\  which  was  formetl  Kiy  the 
wall  of  the  Botanical  Gai^en.  Both  assaults  were  completely 
'  To  Lord  Bathurst,  Au^i^t  13.  DiapatdM,  ix,  8^. 
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successful — the  walls  were  so  flimsy  that  they  were  easily  hewn 
through  with  picks,  or  beaten  in  with  beams  used  as  battering- 
rams,  and  the  68th  found  and  broke  open  a  postern.  The 

resistance  was  very  weak — only  ten  of  the  stonninjf-parties 
were  killed  or  woundi  d,  and  thp  encmv  retirrd  almost  at  once 
into  \\\%  second  line,  abandoning  the  Palace  and  other  fortified 
biiildinp?. 

Lafon-Blaniac  was  now  in  a  deplorable  position,  for  there 
was  only  one  well  of  moderate  capacity  within  the  second  enceinJU 
to  serve  the  whole  garrison.  He  had  lost  those  in  the  Palace 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill :  and  the  old  porcelain  manufactory, 
within  the  stap>fort,  had  been  wont  to  be  supplied  by  a  little 
aqueduct,  which  had  of  course  been  cut  by  the  British.  It  was 
clear  that  a  lack  of  water  would  soon  be  a  serious  problem :  but 
a  superfluity  of  fire  was  a  still  more  probable  one — the  garrison 
was  crowded  up  among  buildings  and  stores,  and  the  large 
factory  inside  the  star-fort  was  specially  dangerous — a  very 
few  shells  would  suitice  to  kindle  it  and  to  smoke  out  or  smother 
its  defenders. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Lafon-Blaniac  sent  out  a  flag 
of  truce,  ostensibly  to  deliver  a  threat  to  fire  upon  tlie  town 
if  he  were  pressed,  really  to  see  if  he  could  get  tolerable  terms, 
before  the  British  had  begun  to  batter  him,  for  he  could  note 
preparations  to  bring  up  heavy  guns  being  made.  WeUington 
saw  the  porfemmfoirtf  in  person,  and  a  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Tolerable  conditions  of  surrender 
werr  ^rranted — ^the  garrison  to  march  out  with  honours  of  war, 
the  ofliccrs  to  keep  their  swords,  horses,  and  baggage,  the  men 
their  knapsacks  unsearchcd.  iVll  arms  and  stores  were  to  be 
handed  o^■cr  intact.  At  four  o'clock  the  French  niarelicd  out, 
*  most  of  th(  m  drunk,  and  affecting  a  great  rage  against  the 
governor  for  surrendering  so  tamely.'  Yet  it  is  clear  that  he 
could  not  have  held  out  for  more  than  a  day  or  two,  with  great 
loss  of  life  and  no  strategical  profit,  since  there  was  absolutely 
no  chance  of  the  place  being  relieved.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
off  under  escort  to  Lisbon.  On  the  way  they  were  joined  by 
the  garrison  of  Guadalajara,  which  had  surrendered  with  equal 
facility  to  the  Empecinado — this  was  a  force  of  JwrmneniadM 
and  foreigners — regiments  Royal-£tranger  and  Royal-Irlandais, 
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about  900  strong,  under  a  General  de  Prieux»  of  the  Spanish  not 
the  French  service.  They  feared  for  their  necks  if  they  resisted 
the  guerriUeros,  and  made  practically  no  resistance. 

The  stores  in  the  Retiro  proved  most  useful — ncarl}'  every 
regiment  at  Madrid  was  supplied  with  new  shoes  from  them  : 
the  stock  of  blue  French  repmcntal  coats  was  issued  to  the 
Bi  tilU TV  and  liglit  dragoons,  to  be  cut  np  into  jackets  ;  Joseph's 
Jurainentado  uniforms  served  to  reclothe  Carlos  de  Kspaila's  and 
Julian  Sanchezes  men.  The  most  unexpected  find  in  the  fort 
was  the  eagles  of  the  51st  Line  and  12th  Lcger,  which  had 
somehow  got  into  the  Retiro,  though  the  bulk  of  those  corps 
were  with  Soult's  army,  and  only  detachments  of  them  were 
at  Madrid.  They  were  sent  to  the  Brinoe  Regent,  and  now 
hang  in  the  chapel  of  Chelsea  Hospital  \  The  garrison  was 
found  to  consist  of  4  chefs  de  htdmUen,  22  captains,  42  other 
officers,  and  1,982  men — the  latter  including  some  200  non- 
military  employee.  In  addition,  6  officers  and  429  ranic  and 
Ale  had  been  surrendered  in  the  hospital,  which  was  outside  the 
Retiro,  before  the  attack  on  the  place  began 

Here  we  must  leave  Wellington  for  a  space,  triumphant  in 
the  Spanish  capital,  and  much  worried  by  the  polite  and 
effusive  attentions  of  the  authorities  and  inhabitants,  who 
lavished  on  him  and  his  oflficers  banquets,  balls^  and  bull-fights 
for  many  days,  in  spite  of  the  penury  which  had  been  prevafling 
for  years  in  the  half-ruined  city.  Never  was  an  army  better 
treated— wine  could  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  at  last  the 
men  had  to  be  confined  to  their  quarters  for  many  hours  a 
day,  lest  they  should  be  killed  by  kindness.  The  Constitu- 
tion was  proclaimed  in  state,  a  patriotic  municipality  elected, 
and  Carlos  de  Espafia  was  made  governor.  He  signalized 
his  ap{)ointnieiiL  by  arresting  a  good  many  Afrancesados  and 
garotting  with  much  ceremonial  the  priest  Diego  Lopez,  who 
had  been  one  of  King  Joseph's  most  noted  spies.^ 

^  TIk  aeeond  eagle  b  in  enor  deeeiibed  in  Wellington*s  diaiiatdi  as  tluit 
off  tiie  IStb^wliicb  was  in  RuMin  at  the  time. 

'  For  the  *  siege  *  of  the  Retiro  see  (besides  the  ofHcial  sources)  Burgoyne's 
Diary,  i.  pp.  208-0,  nn(1  the  nnrrntivcs  of  Croon  of  the  OHth  nnfJ  \Vhecler  of 
the  51st.  For  the  use  of  the  French  uniforms  see  the  Dicluton  FaperSp 
ed.  Major  Leslie,  ii.  pp.  7«ki-&. 

*  Giattan*!  WUk  Uie  Connmi^  Rangtrs,  p.  275. 
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Note. — For  tlic  j^nrrison  of  the  Retiro  I  onn  finr!  no  r<»jnilnr  dcUiils  : 
Wellington  gives  only  totals  of  the  surrendrrrd  lorce.  But  u  paper  of  Jour- 
dan's  (at  Paris),  though  dated  so  fur  buck  hh  July  17th,  speaks  of  the  Madrid 
garrison  M  containing  280  men  of  the  3/12th  L6ger,  250  of  the  8/45th,  and 
a  whole  balaUion  de  mtprdu  more  of  SoiiH*!  army,  750  ationg,  tofefher 
vrith  200  komma  UoUi,  and  a  coaaideiafale  nimiber  of  dimioiiDted  cavalry, 
I  Buaikeei  that  these  fmiied  the  Retiro  garrison  in  August  as  ^^-ell  as  in 
July.  The  other  troof)*!  noted  as  left  at  Madrid  on  July  IHth — a  battalion 
of  Nassau,  the  di'pot^  i  f  Hu  Hoyai  (iuard,  28th  and75tli,  ;ind  thrrc  Spjmish 
battalions,  were  certaiiily  tiot  in  the  surrender,  and  imd  marched  ulT  on 
August  10th  with  tlie  King.  But  a  good  many  scoKes  of  the  SOtli,  belonging 
to  Bfannont^s  acmy»  woe  among  tbe  piiaonen.  I  miq»eet  that  tbeae  were 
the  garrison  of  Avila,  wUcb  letirad  on  Madrid  on  getting  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
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SECTION  XXXIII:  CHAPTER  X 


AFFAIRS  IN  THE  SOUTH.  JUNS-AU6UST  1812. 
SOIJLT,  HILL,  AND  BALLASTEROS 

Two  months  elapsed  between  Wellington's  passage  of  the 
Agueda  on  his  offensive  inarch  into  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and 
hU  triumphal  entry  into  Madrid.  During  this  critical  time 
there  had  been  constant  alanns  and  excursions  in  Andalusia 
and  E8tremadur%  but  nothing  decisive  had  occurred.  This 
was  all  that  Wellington  wanted :  if  employment  were  found 
for  the  F^nch  Army  of  the  South,  so  that  it  got  no  chance  of 
interfering  with  the  campaign  on  the  Douro,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  asked  for  nothing  more. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Ids  instructions  to  Hill,  before  he 
started  on  the  march  to  Salaitianea,  were  that  Soult  must  be 
diverted  as  far  as  possible  from  sending  troops  northward. 
The  main  scheme  was  that  Ballasteros  and  Hill  should,  if 
possible,  combine  their  operations  so  as  to  bring  pressure 
upon  the  enemy  aHemately  \  The  Cadiz  Regency  had  readily 
agreed  to  stir  up  the  Spanish  general  to  activity :  if  he  would 
demonstrate  once  more  (as  in  April)  against  Seville*  so  as  to 
attract  Soult*s  attention^  and  cause  him  to  concentrate.  Hill 
should  press  in  upon  Drouet  and  the  French  troops  in  Estrema- 
dura,  so  as  to  force  the  Marshal  to  draw  off  from  the  Spaniard. 
Similarly,  if  Soult  should  concentrate  u<;ainst  Hill,  Ballasteros 
was  to  strike  again  at  Se  ville,  or  the  rear  of  the  Cadiz  Lines,  whieh 
would  infallibly  bring  the  Marshal  southward  again  in  haste  \ 

*  Wellingtoa  to  Henry  Wellesley  at  Cadiz,  Dispaiche»t  fat.  p.  160,  same 
to  same  of  June  1,  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  197,  Wellington  to  Hill  (June  6th), 
Dispatdies,  ix.  p.  215,  and  more  especially  the  last  paragraph  of  Wclliiifr^on 
to  Henry  Wellesley  of  June  7th,  Dispalchea,  ix.  p.  219,  and  same  to  same 
of  June  10th,  Dupatchest  ix.  p.  224. 

*  To  quote  Wellington's  own  mtliier  heavy  but  quite  explicit  pluaeet : 
*  I  am  oertain  tint  tlie  cneny  will  move  into  Eetiemadufla  upon  HHI,  at 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  I  have  moved  :  and  I  hope  everytfains  will  then 
be  done  hy  RnMa?;teros,  anf!  thr  Army  of  Mnrcia,  and  the  troops  in  r!i<!iir,  to 
divert  th*-  t  ncmy  from  their  intentions  upon  Hill.*  And,  on  the  otlu  r 
hand,  in  a  letter  differing  in  date  from  that  Urst  cited  by  three  days, '  The 
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When  Wellington  crossed  the  Agucda  [June  18]  HiU  had 
his  corps  collected  in  central  Estremadura — head-quarters  at 
Almciidralcjo,  the  troops  cantoned  about  Hibcra,  Villafranca, 
Fuente  del  Maestro,  and  Los  Santos,  with  Pcnne  Vilkniur's 
Spanish  horse  in  front  at  Znfra.  Hill  had  ni  hand  his  old  force — 
the  2nd  Division  and  lianiiiton's  Portuguese,  with  two  (instead 
of  the  usual  one)  British  and  one  Portuguese  cavalry  brigades. 
He  could  also  call  up,  if  needed,  the  three  strong  Portuguese 
infantry  regiments  (5th,  17th,  22nd)  which  were  holding 
Badajoz  till  a  sufficient  native  garrison  should  be  provided  for 
it.  At  present  only  a  few  hundred  Spaniards  [Tiradores  de 
Doyle]  had  appeared.  Far  away,  to  the  north  of  the  Guadiana, 
obsCTving  the  French  posts  on  the  Tagus,  there  was  a  detached 
Portuguese  cavalry  regiment  at  Plasencia.  This  outlying  unit 
was  also  put  under  Hill's  charge  :  its  object  was  to  give 
early  notice  of  any  possible  stir  by  the  jbreneli,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Almaraz  or  the  recently  restored  bridge  of  Alcantara. 
Morillo's  infantry  division  of  Castan^is  b  army  was  lying  on 
the  riglit  of  lliU,  in  south-western  Estremadura:  Wellington 
suggested  that  the  Spanish  general  might  be  willing  to  throw 
it  into  Badajoz,  and  so  liberate  the  Portuguese  regiments 
lying  there,  if  Soult  should  advance  before  the  regular  garrison 
intended  for  the  great  fortress  should  arrive  from  Cadiz.  The 
whole  force  watching  Soult  amounted  to  nearly  19,000  men, 
not  including  the  Spaniards.  Of  this  total  about  7,500  sabres  and 
bayonets  were  British — something  over  11,000  were  Portuguese. 
In  addition,  Morillo  and  Penne  Villemur  had  not  quite  4,000 
Spanish  horse  and  foot.  Supposing  that  a  niinimuni  garrison 
were  thrown  into  Badajoz— Morillo's  infantry  for  ehoice— Hill 
couid  dispose  of  18,000  Anglo-Portuguese  for  field-operations, 
not  inclndujg  the  Portuguese  eavalr}''  by  the  Tagus,  who  liad 
the  separate  duty  of  watching  the  Army  of  the  Centre. 

The  French  in  Estremadura  still  consisted  of  the  old  con- 

Spmiish  govemnient  have  desiied  that  in  case  of  a  movaacnt  by  Uanhal 
Soult  on  General  Ballasteros,  General  HiU  should  make  a  movement  to 

divert  his  attention  from  Ballasteros.  I  have  directed  tids  movemmt, 
in  the  notion  that  the  Condc  tip  Villemur  [the  Spanish  commander  in 
Estremuduru]  will  :vlso  eo-opcmte  in  it.'  The  see-saw  of  alternate  distrac- 
tions is  clearly  iuid  down — but  Bttllasteros  (as  usual)  proved  u  difficult 
factor  to  manage. 
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tingent  which  D*£ilon  had  been  admuustering  since  the  year 
began,  vis.  his  own  and  Daricau's  infantry  divisions,  with 
Lallemand^s  and  Perreymond's  cavafary — altogether  not  more 

than  12,000  iik  ji,  for  several  of  the  infantry  regiments  had 
lost  a  battalion  apiece  when  Badajoz  kll.  Since  his  excursion 
to  Don  Benito  and  Medellin  at  the  time  of  Hill  s  raid  on  Almaraz, 
D  .Erion  had  drawn  back,  abandoinnj^  all  southern  and  most  of 
eastern  Estremadura  to  the  allies.  Uc  himself  was  lying  at 
Azuaga  and  Fuente  Ovejuna,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
while  Daricau  was  more  to  the  north,  about  Zalamea,  rather  too 
far  off  to  give  his  chief  prompt  support.  Daricau^s  detachment 
in  this  direction  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  a  desire  to  make 
communication  with  the  Army  of  Portugal  easy,  if  the  latter 
should  ever  come  southward  again  from  the  Tagus^  and  push  to 
Tnixillo  as  in  1811.  It  was  dear  that  unless  Soult  should 
reinforce  his  troops  to  the  north  of  the  mountains.  Hill  need 
fear  nothing  :  indeed  he  had  a  distinct  superiority  over  D'Erlon. 

Early  in  June,  however,  tht  ic  was  no  dan*;cr  that  any  troops 
from  Seville  would  come  northward,  for  Ballasli i os  ^  diversion 
had  taken  place  somewhat  earlier  than  Wellington  had  wished, 
and  the  disposable  reserve  of  the  Army  of  Andalusia  was  far 
away  in  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the  province.  After 
his  success  at  Alhaurin  in  April,  and  his  subsequent  pursuit 
by  Soult's  flying  columns,  Ballasteros  had  taken  refuge — as 
was  his  wont  when  hard  pressed — ^under  the  guns  of  GilMraltar. 
The  French  retired  when  they  had  consumed  their  provisions, 
and  fell  back  to  their  usual  stations  at  Malaga  and  Ronda,  and 
along  the  line  of  the  Guadalete.  When  they  were  gone,  the 
Spanish  general  emerged  in  May,  and  recommenced  his  wonted 
incursions,  ranging  over  the  whole  of  the  nujuntains  of  the 
South,  Having  received  the  dispatches  of  the  Regency,  which 
directed  him  to  execute  a  di\'ersion  in  favour  of  the  allied  army 
in  Estremadura,  he  obeyed  with  unexpected  celerity,  and  took  in 
hand  a  very  bold  entexprise.  General  Conroux,  with  the  column 
whose  task  it  was  to  cover  the  rear  of  the  Cadiz  Lines,  was 
lying  at  Bomos,  behind  the  Guadalete,  in  a  slightly  entrenched 
camp.  He  had  with  him  about  4^500  men^.  Ballasteros 

'  9Ui  L6ger,  96th  Ligne,  a  battalion  of  the  16th  i^gcr,  aud  tJie  5th 
CluMMun. 
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resolved  to  attempt  to  surprise  him,  on  the  morning  of 
June  1.  Having  got  together  all  his  disposable  troops,  8,500 
infantry  and  a  few  squadrons  of  horse  S  he  made  a  forced 
march,  and»  favoured  by  a  heavy  mist  at  dawn,  fell  upon  the 
enemy's  cantonments  and  surprised  them*  He  won  a  con- 
siderable success  at  first:  but  the  French  rallied,  and  after  a  hard 
fight  broke  his  line  by  a  general  charge,  and  drove  bim  back 
across  the  Guadalete.  Conroux  was  too  exhausted  to  pursue, 
and  Ballasteros  niiiaimd  in  position,  apparently  meditating 
a  second  attack,  when  mi  s(riii;r  some  cavalry  detachments 
cuiiuii<?  up  to  join  the  enemy,  lie  sullenly  retired.  He  had  lost 
1,500  men  and  4  guns,  the  French  over  400  *.  The  lirst  note 
of  alarm  from  Bomos  had  caused  Soult  to  send  what  reserves 
he  could  collect  from  the  Cadiz  lanes  and  Seville — six  battalions 
and  two  cavalry  regiments,  and  since  Ballasteros  had  been 
beaten,  but  not  routed,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  give  prompt 
attention  to  him.  Thereupon  the  Spaniard  retreated  first  to 
Ubriquc,  and  when  threatened  in  that  position,  to  his  old  refuge 
in  the  lines  of  San  Roque  before  Gibraltar. 

Soult  would  hiiw  liked  to  make  an  end  of  him,  and  would 
also  have  been  ^lad  to  direct  a  new  attack  upon  Tarifa,  which 
served  as  a  seeond  base  to  the  roving  Spanish  corps  ;  he 
mentions  his  wish  to  capture  it  in  more  than  one  of  his  dispat(  I  ics- 
of  this  summer.  But  his  attention  was  drawn  away  from 
Ballasteros  and  the  South  by  the  prompt  advance  of  Hill,  who 
(as  had  been  settled)  pressed  in  upon  Drouet  at  the  right 
m<Nnent.  On  the  7th  June  he  moved  forward  his  head-'quarters 
from  Ahnendralejo  to  Fuente  del  Ifaestre,  and  two  days  later 
to  Zafra.  On  the  lUh,  Penne  Villemur's  cavalry  pushed  out 
from  Uerena  towards  Azuaga,  while  Slade*s  brigade,  advancing 
parallel  with  the  Spanish  general,  pressed  forward  from  Liera 
on  Maj^uilla,  a  village  some  fifteen  miles  in  front  of  Drouet's 
head-f]uarters  at  Fuente  Ovejuna.  This  reconnaisiiance  in 
force  brought  on  the  most  unlucky  combat  that  was  ever  fought 

'  Figures  in  Los  EjHritoa  espaAolea ,  p. 

'  Possibly  more— -the  casualty  list  of  otiicor?)  in  Martinicn's  admirable 
tables  is  very  heavy — 9  officers  hit  in  the  9th  Lcgcr,  13  in  the  »Oth  Ligue, 
8  in  tlie  leth  L^ger,  5  in  thft  Mh  CbaMoun  k  ehral.  TUft^  oflloen  lilt 
mil^t  very  prolMbly  (bat  not  eeitsinly)  mean  aoo  oHnaHiei  in  all. 
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by  the  British  cavalry  during  the  Peninsular  War,  the  skinnish 
of  Blaguilla, 

Slade,  an  officer  whose  want  of  capacity  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  notice  \  after  some  hours  of  march  began  to  get 
in  touch  with  French  dragoon  vedettes,  and  presently,  after 
driving  them  in,  found  himself  facing  Lalleniand  s  brigade. 
Their  forces  were  nearly  equal — each  having  two  regiments, 
Slade  the  1st  Royals  and  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  Lalleniand  the 
17th  and  27th  Dragoons — they  had  about  700  sabres  a  side : 
if  anything  Slade  was  a  little  the  stronger.  The  French  general 
showed  considerable  caution  and  retired  for  some  distance,  till 
he  had  nearly  reached  Maguilla,  where  he  turned  to  fight. 
Slade  at  once  chaiged  him»  with  the  Royals  in  front  line  and 
the  8id  Dragoon  Guards  supporting.  The  first  shock  was  com- 
pletely successful,  the  French  line  being  broken,  and  more  than 
100  men  being  taken.  But  Slade  then  followed  the  routed 
squadrons  with  headlong  recklessness,  *  each  regiment,'  as  he 
wrote  in  his  very  foolish  report  of  the  proceedings,  '  vying  witli 
the  other  which  should  most  distinguish  itself.'  The  pursuit  was 
as  reckless  as  that  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons  at  Canipo  Mavof 
in  the  preceding  year,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  disorderly 
gallop  of  several  miles.  After  the  French  had  passed  a  defile 
beyond  Maguilla  a  sudden  cry  was  heard,  *  Look  to  your  right  * 
— a  fresh  squadron  which  Lallemand  had  left  in  reserve  was 
seen  bearing  down  on  the  flank  of  the  disordered  mass.  Chaiged 
diagonally  by  a  small  force,  but  one  in  good  order,  the  British 
dragoons  gave  way.  Lallemand*s  main  body  turned  upon 
them,  and  *  the  whole  brigade  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and 
regardless  of  all  the  exertions  and  appeals  of  their  general  and 
their  itginK  ntal  olEccrs,  continued  their  disgraceful  iHght  till 
victors  and  fugitives,  equally  overcame  and  exhausted  by  the 
overpowering  heat  aiul  the  clouds  nf  thick  dust,  canie  to 
a  standstill  near  Valencia  de  las  Torres,  some  four  miles  from 
Maguilla,  where  at  last  Slade  was  able  to  collect  his  regiments, 
and  to  retire  to  the  woods  beyond  Llera  *.' 

In  this  discreditable  affair  Slade  lost  22  killed,  26  wounded, 
and  no  less  than  2  officers  and  110  men  taken  prisoners— most 

'  See  vol.  iv.  pp.  187  and  4^7. 

*  See  AinaHers  Hi^ory  oftheM  Royuls,  p.  188. 
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of  thje  latter  wounded— a  total  casualty  list  of  166«  Lailemand 
acknowledges  in  his  report  a  loss  of  51  officers  and  men  \  The 
defeated  general  irritated  Wellington  by  a  very  disingenuous 
report,  in  which  he  merely  wrote  that  *  I  am  sorry  to  say  our  loss 

was  severe,  us  the  enemy  brought  up  a  support,  and  my  troops 
being  too  eager  in  pursuit,  we  were  obHged  to  relinquish  a  good 
number  of  prisoners  that  we  had  taken,  and  to  fall  back  on 
Llera.*  He  then  added,  in  the  most  inappropriat  r  phrases, 
'  nothing  could  exceed  the  gallantry  displayed  by  both  officers 
and  men  on  this  occasion,  in  which  Colonels  Calcraft  and 
Clinton,  commanding  the  two  regiments,  distinguished  them* 
sdves,  as  well  as  all  the  other  officers  present*,' 

Wellington's  scathing  comment,  in  a  letter  to  Hill,  was: 
*  I  have  never  been  more  annoyed  than  by  Slade's  affair,  and 
I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  the  necessity  of  inquiring  into  it. 
It  is  occasioned  entirely  by  the  trick  our  officers  of  cavalry 
have  acquired,  of  galloping  at  everything — and  then  galloping 
back  as  fast  as  they  galloped  on  the  enemy.  They  never  consider 
their  situation,  never  tlunk  of  manccuvring  before  an  enemy — 
so  little  tliat  one  would  think  they  cannot  manoeuvre  except 
on  Wimbledon  Conmion  :  and  when  they  use  their  arm  as  it 
ought  to  be  used,  viz.  o^ensively,  they  never  keep  nor  provide 
for  a  reserve. . . .  The  Royals  and  8rd  Dragoon  Guards  were 
the  best  cavalry  regiments  in  this  country,  and  it  annoys  me 
particularly  that  the  misfortune  has  happened  to  them.  I  do 
not  wonder  at  the  French  boasting  of  it :  it  is  the  greatest  blow 
they  have  struck*.'  It  is  curious  to  find  that  Slade  retained 
command  of  his  brigade  till  ^lay  1818.  One  would  have 
expected  to  find  him  relegated  to  Great  Britain  at  a  much 
earlier  date.  Bui  Wellington  was  not  even  yet  in  full  control 
of  the  removal  or  promotion  of  his  senior  officers.  Other 
prcnerals  with  whom  he  was  equally  discontented,  such  as 
Erbkmc  and  Long,  were  also  left  upon  his  hands  after  he  had 
set  a  black  mark  against  their  names. 

'  Induding  one  officer  killed  and  four  wouiuied. 

*  See  Sladc's  report  in  LHapatches^  ix.  pp.  242-3.  Tomkinson  (p.  174) 
says  that  Sladc's  report  to  Cotton,  commanding  the  cavalry,  was  *the 
best  I  ever  saw.    lie  made  mention  of  his  son  having  stained  his  maiden 

((word  t  ' 

*  WeUiagton  to  Hill.  Dispalek§B,  ix.  p.  i88. 
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The  combat  of  Magnilla,  however  unsatisfactory  in  itself, 
made  no  difference  to  tlic  pfcncral  strategy  of  the  campaiffn. 
Drouet,  having?  drawn  back  on  HilFs  advance,  sent  messages 
to  Soult,  to  the  effect  that  unless  he  were  strongly  reinforced 
he  must  retire  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  cover  the  roads  to 
Cordova  on  the  Andalusian  side  of  the  mountains.  He  reported 
that  he  had  only  6,000  men  in  hand,  and  that  Hill  was  coming 
against  him  with  50,000,  including  the  Spaniards.  Both  these 
figures  were  fantastic — for  reasons  best  known  to  himself 
D*Erlon  did  not  include  Daricau's  division  in  his  own  total, 
while  he  credited  Hill  with  15,000  men  in  the  2nd  British  division 
alone  [which  was  really  8,000  strontr,  inrkiding  its  Portuguese 
brigade],  and  reported  with  circumstantial  detail  that  the  7th 
Division  had  come  down  from  Portalegre  and  joined  the  2nd 

Soult  sent  on  D'Erlon*s  dispatch  to  Madrid,  with  the  comment 
that  Hill^s  advance  showed  that  the  main  intention  of  Welling- 
ton was  certainly  to  attack  Andalusia,  and  not  to  fall  upon 
Marmont.  But  that  he  did  not  consider  such  an  attack  very 
imminent  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  detached 
to  Drouet's  aid  only  one  division  of  infantry,  that  of  Banois — 
which  composed  his  central  reserve — ^and  one  of  cavalry,  that 
of  Pierre  Soult,  or  a  total  of  6,000  Infantry  and  2,200  cavalry : 
such  a  reinforcement  would  have  been  futile  if  he  had  really 
believed  that  Wellington  was  marching  again.st  Seville.  His 
real  view  may  be  gathered  from  his  estimate  of  Hill's  force  at 
15,000  Anglo-Portutriiese  and  5,000  Spaniards — ^a  total  very 
remote  from  the  alarmist  reports  of  Drouet,  and  not  far  from 
the  truth.  The  reinforcement  sent  under  Barrois  would  give 
the  Estremaduran  detachment  a  practical  equn^ity  in  numbers 
with  Hill,  and  a  great  superiority  in  quality.  The  orders  sent 
to  Drouet  were  that  he  was  to  advance  against  Hill,  to  strive 
to  get  him  to  an  mgagement,  at  any  rate  to  *  contain '  him,  so 
that  he  should  not  detach  troops  north  of  the  Guadiana  to  join 
Wellington  or  to  demonstrate  against  Madrid^  If  things  went 
well,  Drouet  was  to  invest  Badajoz,  and  to  occupy  Merida,  from 
whence  he  would  try  to  get  into  communication  via  Truxillo 
with  the  troops  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  The  final  paragraph 

*  Letters  of  D*Erlon  to  .Tourdan  on  June  9th,  and  of  Soult  to  King  Jowph 
June  12,  copies  fconi  the  Patoi  arduvea — ^lent  ne  by  Mr.  Fortetene. 
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of  his  directions  stated  that  Droiiet's  main  object  mnst  be  to 

make  such  a  lonnidable  diversion  that  WelUngtoii  would  have 

toteinforeellilL  *  When  the  Anny  of  Portugal  finds  that  it  has 

less  of  the  £n|^h  army  in  ftront  of  it,  we  may  perhaps  persuade 

it  [i.e.  Ifarmont]  that  the  enemy's  plan  is  certainly  to  invade 

the  provinces  of  the  south  of  Spain  before  he  acts  directly 

against  the  North :  then,  no  doubt,  changed  dispositions  will 

be  made.'    Unfortunately  for  the  strategical  reputation  of 

Soult,  Wellington  crossed  the  Agiuila  with  seven  of  his  eiglit 

divisions  to  attack  Mann  out,  on  the  very  day  after  this 

interesting  dispatch  was  written. 

D'Erlon  had  been  promised  that  Barmis  should  march  to 

his  aid  on  the  14th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  16th  that  the  column 

from  Seville  started  to  join  him,  and  then  it  marched  not  by  the 

route  of  Cbnstantina  and  Guadalcanal,  asD'Erlon  had  requested, 

but  by  the  high-road  from  Andalusia  to  Badajoz,  via  Honasterio* 

If  Hill  had  been  pressing  the  troops  in  front  of  him  with  vigour, 

the  French  would  have  been  in  an  awkward  position,  since  they 

were  on  separate  roads,  and  might  have  been  driven  apart, 

and  kept  from  junction  by  a  deeisive  movement  froni  Lkrcna, 

where  Hill's  cavalry  and  advanced  guard  lay.   But  the  British 

general  had  orders  to  attract  the  attention  of  Soult  and  to 

*  contain  '  as  many  of  the  enemy  as  possible,  rather  tliaii  to 

risk  anything?.   He  resolved,  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of 

Barrois,  to  retire  to  the  heights  of  Albuera,  which  Wellington 

had  pointed  out  to  him  as  the  most  suitable  position  for  standing 

at  bay,  If  he  were  pressed  hard.  Accordingly  he  drew  back  by 

slow  stages  from  Zafra  towards  Badajos,  covering  his  rear  by 

his  cavalry,  which  suffered  little  molestation.  Barrois  joined 

Drouet  at  Bienvenida  near  Zafra  on  the  19th,  and  their  united 

force,  since  Darican  had  come  in  to  join  them  from  the  direction 

of  Zaiamca,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  division,  must  have 

jum  anted  to  over  18,000  men,  though  Drouet  in  a  report  to 

Kiii^'  Joseph  states  it  at  a  decidedly  lower  ligure^.  They 

^  In  this  report  (the  copy  of  which  I  owe  to  Mr.  Fortescue's  kindness) 
Drouet  sayf?  tliat  Soult  had  told  him  to  expect  reinforcements  to  the  total 
of  some  15,000  men,  but  that  Burrois  brought  him  only  8,500  inlautry  and 
1,500  bone,  and  Dttrieau  4,500  infSuitry  and  1,000  hone,  so  lliat  his 
fdnfbfeeiiianti  wera  only  10,900  men  inatcad  of  15,0M  Diooet  stated  Us 
own  foroe,  hone  and  toot  (hie  own  divbion  and  Lalleinnnd*e  cnvmlry)  in 
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advanced  cautiously  as  far  as  Villafrauca  and  Fuente  del 
Maestie,  which  their  inf  antiy  occupied  on  June  21,  while  their 
numerous  cavalry  lay  a  little  way  in  front,  at  Villalha,  Azeuchal, 
and  Almendralejo.   On  the  same  day  Hill  had  taken  up  the 

Albuera  position,  on  which  several  points  had  been  entrenched. 

As  Hill  had  just  called  out  the  three  garrison  regiments  of 
Portuguese  from  Badajoz,  he  had  now  between  18,000  and 
19,000  of  his  own  army  in  position,  besides  Villemur's  Spanish 
cavalry.  This  last,  together  with  Long's  and  Slade's  squadrons, 
were  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  Albuera  river,  with  their 
vedettes  in  Santa  Marta,  Almendral,  and  Corte  de  Peleas,  only 
a  mile  or  two  from  the  French  advanced  posts.  They  were 
directed  not  to  give  way  til]  they  were  severely  pressed,  as 
HOI  wished  to  avoid  at  all  costs  the  kind  of  surprise  that  had 
befallen  Beresford  in  1811,  when  Long  had  retired  so  precipi- 
tately before  the  F^nch  horse  that  he  could  give  no  account 
of  their  strength,  nor  of  the  position  of  Soult's  infantry.  But 
the  expected  advance  of  the  enemy  hun^  fire — from  the  21st 
onwards  Hill  was  waitinf^  to  be  attaeked,  and  sending  almost 
daily  accounts  of  the  situation  to  Wellington :  but  the  main 
body  of  the  French  moved  no  farther  forward.  This  was  all  the 
more  surprising  to  the  English  general  because  he  had  inter- 
cepted a  letter  written  on  May  81  from  King  Joseph  to  Drouet, 
in  wliich  the  latter  was  directed  to  *  passer  sur  le  corps  k  Hill 
and  then  to  come  up  to  the  Tagus  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Centre. 
Not  knowing  how  entiiely  Soult  and  D*£rlon  were  ignoring  all 
orders  from  Madrid,  both  Wellington  and  his  trusty  lieutenant 
thought  that  such  instructions  must  almost  certainly  bring 
about  an  action.  The  former  wrote  to  the  latter  on  June  28th, 
after  receiving  several  statements  of  the  situation :  *  if  you 
should  find  that  Drouet  separates  his  troops,  or  if  he  pretends 

a  prrcyfling  letter  of  Tune  Otfi  at  6,000  of  all  arm's,  so  that  thr  conrrntrntinn 
would  only  give  16,000  men.  I  fancy  that  he  is  deliberately  muicrstating 
Barrois,  for  that  general  had  7,000  men  in  March,  and  5,000  still  in  October 
at  the  toA  of  a  long  and  fatiguing  campaign,  and  Ffem  Soult  too.  Dfonet** 
objeet  in  giving  these  flgmct  to  Joseph  mm  to  prove  that  he  mui  ao  weak 
that  he  oooid  make  no  detadunent  tovrorda  the  Tagus,  as  the  King  had 
directed  him  to  do.  Was  it  for  the  same  purpose  that  he  always  over-stated 
Hill's  nrmy  ?  Or  did  he  really  >>rliVvf»  that  the  latter  had  80,000  men 
arranged  opposite  him,  as  he  rt  j  i  atcdly  told  Soult? 

*  Cf.  Wellington  to  Hill  of  July  11th.  Dispaiche*,  ix.  p.  280. 
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to  hold  you  in  check  with  a  smaUer  body  of  men  than  you 
think  you  can  get  the  better  of,  fall  upon  him,  but  take  care 
to  keep  a  veiy  large  pvoportion  of  your  troops  in  reserve. . .  • 
I  should  prefer  a  partial  affair  to  a  general  one,  but  risk  a  general 
affair — keeping  always  a  large  body  of  reserve,  particularly  of 
cavalry — rather  than  allow  Drouet  to  remain  in  Blstremadiira 
and  keep  you  in  check.'  Hut  the  enemy  neither  came  on  for 
a  general  action,  nor  scattered  his  troops  so  widely  as  to  ifuhice 
Hill  to  risk  an  attack  on  any  point  of  his  hne.  He  remained 
with  his  infantry  massed  about  Viilafranca  and  Fuentc  del 
Maestre,  and  only  demonstrated  with  his  cavalry. 

The  cause  of  this  inactivity  on  Drouet's  part  was  partly, 
perhaps,  his  overestimate  of  Hill's  strength,  but  much  more 
Soult's  unwillingness  to  obey  the  orders  sent  him  from  Madrid. 
He  was  determined  not  to  detach  a  third  part  of  his  army  to  the 
Tagus,  to  join  the  Army  of  the  Centre.  He  was  by  this  time 
fully  embarked  on  his  long  course  of  insubordinate  action, 
with  which  we  have  already  dealt  when  writing  of  the  King's 
desires  and  their  frustration  ^.  On  the  26th  May  Joseph  had 
sent  him  the  dispatch  whicli  directed  that  D'Erlon  must  come 
uj)  northward,  if  Wellington's  main  attack  turned  out  to  l>o 
directed  against  Marmont  and  the  Army  of  Portugal :  his 
corps  is  tlie  pivot  on  which  everything  turns  :  he  is  the  counter- 
poise which  can  be  thrown  into  the  balance  in  one  scale  or  the 
other,  according  as  our  forces  have  to  act  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  \ '  Drouet  himself  had  at  the  same  time  received  that 
order  to  the  same  effect,  sent  to  him  directly  and  not  through 
his  immediate  superior,  which  so  much  scandalised  Soult's  sense 
of  hierarchical  subordination  On  getting  the  Madrid  dispatch 
of  May  20  upon  June  8th,  Soult  had  written  to  say  that  Welling- 
ton's real  objective  was  Andalusia  and  not  the  North,  that 
Marmont  was  utterly  misled  if  he  suj)])<)S(.d  tliat  iie  was  to  be 
attacked  by  the  main  body  of  tlie  allies,  that  Graham,  with  two 
British  divisions,  was  still  at  Portaiegre  in  supi>ort  of  Hill,  and 
that  Drouet  had  therefore  been  forbidden  to  lose  touch  with 
the  Army  of  the  South  by  passing  towards  the  Tagus.  If  he 

'  See  chapter  i  above,  pp.  309-10. 

'  Joseph  to  Soult,  May  20,  intercepted  dispatcli  in  the  Scovell  cipherii. 
'  See  above,  p.  883. 
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departed,  the  whole  fabric  of  French  power  in  the  South  would 
go  to  pieces,  ^  I  should  have  to  pack  up  and  evacuate  Andalusia 
after  the  smallest  check.'  Drouet  should  '  contain  '  Hill,  but 

could  do  no  more.  In  a  supplementary  dispatch  of  June  12, 
provoked  by  the  receipt  of  Joseph  s  direct  orders  to  Drouet, 
Soult  went  further,  definitely  stating  that  the  troops  in  Estrema- 
dura  should  not  ^o  to  tlu'  Ta^^^us,  'where  they  would  be  lost 
to  the  Army  of  the  South,  but  would  never  arrive  in  time  to 
help  the  Army  of  Portugal.'  If  Drouet  passed  the  Tagus,  Hill 
would  march  on  Seville,  and  on  the  sixth  day  would  capture 
that  insufficiently  garrisoned  capital,  put  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  Ballasteros,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz.  *  I  repeat 
that  the  Army  of  the  South  cannot  carry  out  its  orders,  and 
send  Count  D*£rlon  and  15,000  men  to  the  valley  of  the  Tagus, 
without  being  compelled  to  evacuate  Andalusia  within  the 

fortnight  If  your  Majesty  insists,  remove  mc  from  command, 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  loi  the  inevitable  disaster  that 
muht  follow 

At  the  same  time  Drouet,  much  vexed  at  having  personal 
responsibility  thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  by  the  King's  direct 
orders  to  him  to  march  without  consulting  Soult,  wrote  to 
Madrid  that  he  was  very  weak,  that  HiU  was  in  front  of  him 
with  a  superior  force,  and  that  Bairois  and  Pierre  Soult,  who  had 
just  joined  him,  were  under  strict  orders  not  to  go  beyond  the 
Guadiana,  so  that  if  he  himself  marched  towards  the  Tagus  it 
would  be  with  a  very  small  force.  But  he  dare  not  make  that 
move :  *  I  am  absolutely  obliged  to  stop  where  I  am  [Villa- 
franeaj  in  presence  of  Hill,  wlio  sliil  remains  eoiieeiitratcd  on 
the  Albucra  position,  which  he  has  entrenched,  with  at  least 
25,000  men.'  Indeed  an  attack  by  Hill  was  expected  day  by 
day  :  *  at  the  moment  of  writing  there  is  hveiy  skirmishing 
going  on  at  the  outposts,  and  news  has  come  in  that  the  whole 
allied  army  is  advancing*.'  Drouet,  in  short,  was  determined 
to  evade  responsibility,  and  summed  up  tb&  situation  by  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  acting  for  the  best  in  *  containing '  Hill 

*  Soult  to  Joseph,  printed  in  Joseph's  Correspondence,  ix.  pp.  81-8. 

•  Drouet  to  Joseph,  Villafranca,  July  3,  Paris  Archives  [paper  communi- 
cated to  me  by  Mr.  Fortcsciie].  Cf.  Droiit  t  to  Jourdan  to  much  the  snme 
general  effect,  of  June  iti,  in  King  Joseph  s  Correspondence ^  ix.  pp. 
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and  his  very  laige  detachment^  who  could  he  of  no  use  to 
Wellington  in  the  campaign  which  the  latter  was  now  reported 
to  have  begun  against  llaimont  in  the  North.  He  could  do 

no  more. 

The  deadlock  in  front  of  tlie  Albuera  position  lasted  for  nmny 
days — from  June  21st  till  July  2nd.  This  was  a  ver>'  trying 
time  for  Hill's  corps — the  weather  was  excessively  hot,  the 
ground  was  hideous  with  the  insutliciently  buried  corpses  of  the 
battle  of  last  year,  and  sickness  was  very  prevalent  in  some  regi- 
ments. For  the  first  day  or  two  after  the  arrival  of  the  French 
at  Villalranca  and  Almendralejo^  an  attack  was  expected  each 
morning,  but  nothing  in  particular  happened.  Drouet  kept 
quiet  behind  his  cavalry  screen,  and  did  no  more  than  send 
foraging  parties  out  on  his  flanks,  which  ravaged  the  country- 
side as  far  as  Merida  and  Feria.  Over-valuing  Hill*s  strength, 
lie  dreaded  to  commit  himself  to  an  attack  on  a  superior  force, 
covered  by  lieid-works  and  in  a  line  position.  Nothing  was 
seen  of  him  for  ten  days,  save  that  on  t  lie  26th  he  felt  the  posts 
of  the  allies  at  Corte  de  Peleas  and  Santa  Marta,  and  retired 
after  a  litUc  cavalry  skirmishing.  On  July  1»  however,  he 
executed  a  more  searching  reconnaissance,  with  three  brigades 
of  cavalry  under  the  direction  of  Pierre  Soult,  Vinot's  in  the 
centre,  Sparre*s  on  the  right,  Lallemand's  on  the  left,  Bairois*s 
infantry  division  came  up  in  support*  Vinot  drove  in  a  Portu* 
guese  cavalry  regiment  of  X  CampbeU's  brigade  from  Corte  de 
Peleas  \  but  retired  when  he  found  it  topported  by  Long*s 
light  dragoons  in  front  of  the  Albuera  position.  Lallcmand 
found  Santa  Marta  held  by  Penne  Villemur's  cavalry.  x\ud  turned 
them  out  of  it  witli  c<insiderablc  loss,  for  the  Spanisii  general 
unwisely  offered  battle,  and  was  routed  after  a  very  short 
contest.  He  retired  into  the  wood  of  Albuera,  whose  edge  was 
occupied  by  Slade's  heavy  dragoons,  supported  by  the  pickets 
of  Byng*s  infantry  brigade*  A  troop-of  the  8rd  Dragoon  Guards 
made  a  gallant  charge  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  suffered  some  loss  in  bringing  them  off.  Lallcmand  at 
dusk  pressed  forward,  and  cut  off  a  small  party  of  the  Buffs,  who 
would  have  been  taken  prisoners  if  a  troop  of  the  2nd  Hussars 

'  F.<^f)itu■ha1  says  thnt  tli*  ind  Hussars  captured  a  Portuguese  gun: 
i  ixavc  uo  corroboration  lot  this. 
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K.G.L.  had  not  resetted  them  by  a  sudden  eminter-attack. 

Sparre's  brigade  on  the  right  did  no  more  than  skirmish  with 
the  allied  outposts  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river  All)ucTa. 
At  night  all  the  French  cavalry  retired,  and  D'Erloii  wrote  to 
Soult  that  his  recoiniaissance  had  '  c ompU  tely  fulfilled  its 
object,'  by  maluDg  liim  certain  that  HiU  had  26,000  foot, 
3,000  horse,  and  a  very  strong  force  of  artilleiy  in  position, 
so  that  it  would  be  insane  to  attack  him  ^. 

On  the  next  morning,  July  2nd,  Hill  detennined  to  make 
use  of  Wellington's  pennission  to  bfing  on  an  action,  if  he 
should  judge  that  Diouet  was  not  strong  enough  to  face  hun* 
The  weakness  of  the  I^nch  demonstration  had  convinced  him 
that  the  enemy  was  not  ready  to  fight.  Collecting  the  whole 
of  his  army,  he  advanced  from  the  Albuera  position  towards 
Santa  Marta,  thus  challen^inj^  Drouet  to  a  fight.  The  enemy  's 
vedettes  made  no  stand  and  retired  wlieiii  pushed.  On  reaching 
Santa  Marta  Hill  halted  for  the  night  in  battle  order,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  8rd  resumed  his  movement,  which  was 
directed  to  cutting  off  Drouet  from  the  great  road  to  Seville. 
While  £rskine  with  the  light  cavalry  (Long,  and  J.  CampbelFs 
Porti^ese)  advanced  down  the  high-road  to  Villalba,  sup* 
ported  by  one  British  and  one  Portuguese  brigade  of  infantry^ 
Hill  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  executed  a  flank  march 
to  Feria,  and,  having  got  behind  the  Fkench  left  wing^  turned 
inward  and  moved  toward  Los  Santos.  The  enemy's  main 
body,  at  Villafranca  and  Fuente  del  Maestrc,  were  thus  pre* 
vented  from  using  the  hijjh-road  to  Seville,  and  placed  in 
a  position  wliieh  eonipclicd  Drouet  either  to  fight,  or  to  retire 
south-eastward  towards  Usagre  and  Llercna. 

Next  morning  (July  4)  Hill  expeeted  a  battle,  for  Barrois's 
division  and  all  Pierre  Soult's  cavalry  were  found  in  a  strong 
position  at  Fuente  del  Maestre,  and  the  rest  of  the  French  were 
close  behind  at  Almendralejo,  But  when  he  continued  his 
movement  toward  the  right,  outflanking  Banois  instead  of 
attacking  him,  the  enemy  gave  way  and  retired,  protected  by 

'  Details  of  all  this  in  Soult^s  dispatch  to  Joseph  of  July  10,  in  Espinchars 

Mimoirea  (he  served  in  Vinot's  brigade),  and  in  the  diaries  of  Swabey  of  the 
R.A.  and  of  Stolzenbcri,'  of  the  2nd  Hiissjirs  K.G.L.,  printed  in  fuJl  in 
Schwertfeger's  Jiistory  of  the  K.G.  legion,  ii.  pp.  257-8. 
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Ms  cavalry,  retreating  on  Bibera»  Hinojosa,  and  Usagre  ^.  There 
was  lively  skirmishing  between  the  squadrons  of  the  British 
advanced  ftuard,  and  those  of  the  French  rearguard,  but  no 

serious  engagement. 

The  same  general  plan  of  action  contmucd  on  the  5th.  Hill, 
keeping  his  army  well  concentrated,  moved  in  two  columns  on 
Usagre  and  Bienvenida.  tlie  bulk  of  his  cavalrv  ridinf^  at  the 
head  of  his  left-hand  colunm  and  pressing  in  the  Jb'reneh  horse. 
Drouet  took  up  a  position  at  Valencia  de  las  Torres,  where  he 
had  found  strong  ground,  and  thought  on  the  6th  that  he  would 
risk  a  defensive  action.  But  Hill,  instead  ol  marching  in 
upon  him,  continued  his  flanking  movement  towards  lieffena. 
Thereupon  Drouet,  finding  that  he  would  be  cut  off  from 
Andalusia  if  he  remained  in  his  chosen  position,  evacuated  it 
and  fell  back  by  MaguiHa  on  Berlanga  and  Azuaga  [July  7].  The 
two  armies  had  thus  got  back  into  exactly  the  same  positions 
in  wliieh  they  had  lain  on  June  19th,  before  HilFs  retreat  to 
Albuera.  The  tale  of  their  manoeuvres  hi  ai  s  a  curious  resem- 
blance to  the  eoiitriiiporary  movements  of  Wellington  and 
Marmont  between  Salamanca  and  Tordesillas.  In  each  ease 
one  combatant,  when  pressed,  retired,  and  took  up  a  strong 
position  (Marmont  at  TordesiUas-PoUos-Toro,  Hill  at  Albuera). 
He  then  issued  from  it  after  some  days,  and  by  persistent 
flank  movements  dislodged  his  opponent,  and  drove  him  back 
to  the  same  position  from  which  he  had  started,  so  that  the 
situation  came  back  to  that  which  it  had  been  three  weeks 
before.  But  here  the  parallel  ended — ^Marmont  pressed  his 
advantage  too  far,  and  got  entangled  in  the  disastrous  manoeuvre 
of  July  22,  which  brought  on  the  battle  of  Salamanca  and  his 
own  ruin,  liiil,  contented  witli  what  he  had  achieved,  halted 
at  Llerena,  and  did  not  push  matters  to  a  decisive  action.  He 
had  done  all  that  Wellin<^'{nn  desired  m  k(  r|)iiig  Soult's  atten- 
tion diverted  from  Marmont's  peril,  and  in  '  containing ' 
a  hostile  force  as  great  as  his  own.  Moreover  he  had  driven  it 
off  the  road  to  Seville,  and  if  it  retreated  on  Andalusia  it  would 
have  to  be  on  Cordova,  by  the  road  of  Constantina,  since  no 
other  remained  available. 

But  a  new  development  of  this  complicated  and  indecisive 
*  AU  this  fiKmi  HiU*a  dUq[iatdi  to  WeUingtoa  of  July  4,  tnm  Urn  Saatoo. 
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campaign  began  on  July  KHh.  Drouet,  thinking  apparently 
that  Hill's  farther  advance  mi^ht  be  stopped  as  effectively  by 
assuming  a  posilion  on  his  Hank  as  by  direct  opposition  in 
front,  shifted  his  rigiit  wing  (Daiieau  s  division  and  Sparre's  and 
Vinot  s  cavalry)  back  to  Zalamca  and  its  neiudibourhood,  where 
Daricau  had  lain  in  May  and  June,  lie  himself  resumed  his 
old  head-quarters  at  Fuente  Ovejuna.  Now  just  at  this  time 
Hill  received  an  intercepted  letter  of  King  Joseph  to  Drouet, 
dated  June  2l8t,  which  repeated  in  angry  terms  the  long- 
ignored  orders  that  the  Estremaduran  detachment  of  the  Army 
of  the  South  was  to  march  on  Toledo  without  delay.  *  Yous 
aurez  sans  doute  regu  les  renforts  que  j'ai  donn^  roidre  au  due 
de  Dalmatie  de  vous  envoyer.-  Yous  devez  avoir  quinze  miUe 
hommes.  Agisscz  avec  ce  corps,  et  tout  ce  qui  est  sous  Ic 
conunaiidement  du  general  Darieau.  Rapprochcz-vous  dc 
moi :  i)assez  le  Tage,  et  niettez-vous  en  etat  d'agir  suivant  les 
evenemcnts  ;  n'attendez  aueun  ordre 

The  capture  of  this  dispatch  coincided  with  the  news  that 
Drouet  had  pushed  Daricau  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry 
towards  Zalamea.  Hill  drew  the  natural  deduction  that  the 
French  opposite  him  were  at  last  ahout  to  obey  the  King's 
orders,  and  to  march  to  the  Tagus,  via  Za]amea»  Hedellin,  and 
Truxillo.  *  The  intelligence  that  I  have  of  the  enemy's  move- 
ments '  (he  wrote  to  Wellington)  *  indicates  his  intention  of 
carrying  Joseph's  instructions  into  execution.  ...  I  have 
received  information  [false  as  it  chanced]  that  Drouct  was 
yesterday  at  Zalamea,  with  his  main  body,  having  sent  troops 
by  Berlanga  and  Azuaga.  I  shall  move  immediately  in  the 
direction  of  Zalamea.'  That  is  to  say  that  if  Drouet  was  going 
off  northward  towards  the  King,  Hill  was  prepared  to  carry 
out  the  original  instructions  which  Wellington  had  left  him, 
and  if  he  could  not  stop  the  enemy,  would  move  parallel  to 
him,  so  as  to  join  his  chief  before.  Drouet  could  transfer  himself 
to  the  northern  sphere  of  operations.  His  route  would  be  by 
Badajoz  or  Merida  and  the  newly-restored  bridge  of  Alcantara 
on  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  much  shorter  cue  than  that  of  his 

'  See  Wellington  to  Hill  of  July  1 1  (Dispatches,  ix.  p.  280)  and  Hill  to 
VVoIltngton  of  Jttly  9.  The  text  of  the  order  is  in  Joaepii's  Cofmpandenett 
ix.  p.  41. 
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opponent.  He  had  jilst  begun  to  move  left  wing  in  the 
diiection  of  Merida,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Wellington 
exactly  conforming  to  his  own  ideas.  If  Drouet  is  making  for 
the  Tagus  in  fiill  force,  wrote  Wellington,  yo\i  must  take  all  the 

cjiN  alry  except  one  Eii^^lish  regiment  and  Campbcirs  Portuguese, 
along  with  Byng  s  and  Howard's  brigades  of  the  2nd  Division, 
and  Iliuiiilloii  s  division,  and  seiid  orders  to  have  ali  prepara- 
tions made  at  Alcantara  to  lay  down  the  bridge  :  your  route 
across  the  mountains  will  be  by  the  pass  of  Perales  :  you  will 
find  elaborate  instructions  for  the  further  movement  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  If  Drouet  only  takes  a  small  force,  more  allied 
troops  may  he  left  in  Estremadura ;  Zaira  had  better  be  their 
head-quarters.  Hill  would  conduct  the  marching  column  as  far 
as  PeraleSy  and  then  return  to  take  charge  of  whatever  is  left  in 
the  South  to  watch  Soult^. 

A  few  days  later  it  became  evident  that  no  general  move- 
ment of  the  Freneli  towards  the  Tagiis  was  in  progress.  Dari- 
cau's  infantry  and  ihr  attached  ca\  airy  settled  down  at  and 
about  Zalamea,  and  puslied  notliing  but  reconnaissances  in  the 
direction  of  the  Guadiana — parties  of  horse  app^ured  about 
Don  Benito  and  Medellin,  but  no  solid  columns  in  support Hill 
therefore  halted,  with  his  head-quarters  at  Zafra  and  his  rear- 
guard (which  had  but  a  moment  before  been  his  advanced 
guard)  at  Llerena:  only  a  few  of  J.  CampbeQ's  Portuguese 
squadrons  moved  to  Merida^  though  some  Spanish  infantry 
came  up  to  the  same  direction  \  Things  then  remained  veiy 
quiet  till  July  24th,  when  Drouet  at  last  appeared  to  be  on  the 
move  with  sonie  definite  purpose.  On  that  da\  Lallemand's 
dragoons  apjx,'ared  at  Hinojosa,  pressed  in  a  Portugucbc 
ravalry  regiment,  and  seemed  inclined  to  push  towards  Ribera, 
but  retired  when  Long's  brigade  came  uj)  against  them  :  thr 
losses  on  both  sides  were  trifling.  Three  days  later  (July  27) 
a  brigade  of  Darieau's  infantry  advanced  to  Medellin  and  drove 
off  the  observing  force  of  the  Spanish  inf antry,  while  Vinot's 

'  Wellington  to  Hill,  Rueda,  Jtdy  11. 

*  Tliere  is  plenty  of  detail  about  Uum  quite  unimportant  movemema 

in  Espiiuhal,  ii.  pp.  20-33. 

'  Not,  however,  the  bulk  of  Morillo's  divi.'jinH,  wliich  was  at  Medina  dc 
ias  I'orrcs  near  Zafra,  iis  the  peneral's  oorrespoudence  of  that  date  shows 
IViUa's  Life  of  Morillo,  u.  p.  224]. 
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cavalry  executed  a  raid  on  Merida,  expelled  the  Portuguese 
detachment  there,  and  exacted  a  requisition  of  food  from  the 
torn.  They  then  retired  in  haste ;  but  Hill  thought  it  well 
for  the  future  to  strengthen  his  left,  and  moved  up  Byng^s 
British  and  A,  Campbell's  Portuguese  infantry  brigades  to 
Merida.  But  Drouet  was  only  feinting,  and  had  no  serious 
intentions  of  drawing  up  to  the  Guadiana,  or  crossinjr  that 
river  northward.  His  main  purpose  was  simply  the  raising  of 
requisitions  ;  for  his  dctaehmcnts  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Serena  were  liviiii,'  on  the  edge  of  famine,  and  could  only  feed 
themselves  by  keeping  constantly  on  the  move.  It  is  curious 
to  find  from  the  dispatches  of  the  two  opposing  generals  at  this 
time  that  both  were  fairly  satisfied  with  themselves:  each 
thought  that  he  was  *  containing  *  a  somewhat  superior  force 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  doing  his  duty  by  keeping  it  from 
interfeting  in  the  more  important  theatre  of  war*  Hill  knew 
that  he  was  detaining  Drouet,  when  he  was  much  wanted  at 
Ifodrid:  Drouet  knew  that  he  was  preventing  WSL  from 
joining  Wellington  on  the  Douro.  But  the  real  balance  of 
ad\  antage  was  on  the  side  of  the  allies  :  Hill,  with  only  8,000 
British  and  11,000  Portuguese  was  claimiiig  the  attention  of 
three  veteran  divisions  of  the  infantry  of  the  Army  of  the 
South,  and  of  the  major  part  of  Soult*s  cavalry.  The  French  in 
Andalusia  were  left  so  weak  by  the  absence  of  18,000  men 
beyond  the  Sierra  Morena,  that  they  eoiiM  neither  molest 
Cadiz  nor  the  Army  of  Murcia.  Indeed*  Ballasteros,  though 
his  forces  were  less  than  they  had  been  at  the  time  of  his  defeat 
at  Bomo6»  was  able  to  provide  employment  for  all  the  troops 
that  Soult  could  spare  for  operations  in  the  open  field. 

Six  weeks  after  his  disaster  of  June  1st,  that  enterprising,  if 
irresponsible,  general  started  out  again  from  the  lines  of  San 
Roquc  with  between  5,000  and  0,000  men.  Keeping  to  moun- 
taiii  roads  and  concealing  his  march,  he  surprised,  on  July  14, 
the  great  harbour-eity  of  Malarrn,  though  he  failed  to  capture 
its  citadel,  Gibalfaro,  into  vsiiieh  the  \\Tecks  of  the  garrison 
escaped.  Ballasteros  got  money,  stores,  and  recruits  from  the 
captured  town,  but  knew  that  he  dare  not  tarry  there  for  long. 
For  Soult,  naturally  enraged  at  such  a  bold  and  successful 
raid,  turned  troops  toward  him  from  aU  sides.   Leva],  the 
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governor  of  Granada,  marched  against  hun  with  every  spare 
battalion  that  could  be  got  together  from  the  eastern  side  of 
Andalusia,  some  5,000  bayonets.  Villatte,  in  command  before 
Cadiz,  came  from  the  other  quarter  with  0,000  men ;  they  had 
orders  to  catch  Ballasteros  between  them,  to  intercept  his 
retreat  upon  Gibraltar,  and  annihilate  him. 

In  order  to  cutoff  the  Spaniard  from  his  usual  place  of  refuge, 
Yillatte  took  a  turn  to  the  south,  appeared  in  sight  of  Gibraltar 
on  July  20,  and  then,  keeping  himself  between  the  British 
fortress  and  Ballasteros,  advanced  iiurliiward  to  wait  for  liini. 
Lcval  was  to  haw  driven  him  into  Villatte's  arms,  advaiu 
from  Antequera  nnd  pressing  the  hunt  southward.  But  the 
raider,  instead  of  retreating  in  the  expeeted  direction,  slipped 
unseen  across  Villatte's  front  by  Alora,  and  made  off  into  the 
plains  of  central  Andalusia.  On  the  25th  at  dawn  he  appeared, 
most  unexpectedly,  at  Osuna  and  surprised  the  small  French 
garrison  there.  The  governor.  Colonel  Beauvais,  cut  his  way 
through  the  streets  to  a  fortified  convent,  where  he  held  out. 
But  Ballasteros,  satisfied  with  having  captured  a  quantity  of 
stores,  mules,  and  baggage,  and  a  few  prisoners,  vanished. 
Leval  was  on  his  track,  and  be  had  to  evade  his  pursuer  by 
a  flank  march,  first  to  Grazalema  and  then  to  Ubrique.  This 
was  bringing  luiu  danf^eiiuisly  near  to  Villatte's  position.  But 
that  general  had  no  accurate-  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
to  the  north,  and  having  waited  for  ten  days  in  the  mountains 
beyond  Gibraltar  for  a  prey  that  never  appeared,  found  himself 
starved  out.  On  the  dOih  he  started  on  his  enforced  return 
towards  the  Cadiz  Lines,  and  had  reached  Medina  Sidonia  when 
Ballasteros,  who  had  quite  outmarched  Leval,  came  down  in 
safety  to  Ximena  on  August  1,  and  placed  himself  in  touch 
with  Gibraltar  once  more.  Thereupon  Leva],  seeing  that  it  was 
no  use  to  push  the  Spaniard  (for  about  the  tenth  time)  under 
the  guns  of  the  British  fortress,  and  finding  his  column  utterly 
worn  out,  went  home  to  Granada 

Thus  Ballasteros  gave  no  small  help  to  the  allied  cause  by 
distracting  some  11,000  or  12,000  French  troo])s  for  a  long 
fortnight,  while  Hill  was  detaininj,'  Drouct  in  Estremadura. 
By  the  time  that  the  hunt  after  the  evasive  Spaniard  had 
*  The  best  aocount  of  all  this  is  in  Sdiepeier,  pp.  661-4. 
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oome  to  an  end,  the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  fought,  and 
the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  completely 
changed.  Even  Soult,  who  had  so  long  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
obvious,  had  at  last  to  acknowledge  that  a  new  situation 
had  arisen. 

The  news  of  Salamanca  had  reached  Hill  on  July  29th,  and 
caused  a  general  expectation  that  the  French  in  Estremadura 
would  retreat  at  once,  and  that  Soult  would  be  retiring  from 
Andalusia  also  in  a  few  days.  No  such  results  followed — the 
intelligence  was  late  in  penetrating  to  the  Freneh  camps  ;  and 
Soult,  still  hoping  to  induce  King  Joseph  to  join  him,  lingered  for 
many  days  in  his  old  posture.  On  August  4  Hill  wrote  that  the 
*  recent  glorious  event '  appeared  to  have  had  very  little  effect 
on  his  immediate  opponent,  who  continued  in  a  strong  position 
in  his  front.  *  Therefore  for  the  present  I  shall  remain  where 
I  am,  and  watch  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  acting  \*  Soult 
at  Seville  had,  as  late  as  August  8,  no  official  news  of  Marmont's 
defeat,  and  only  knew  of  it  by  Spanish  rumours,  which  he — 
of  set  purpose — discounted.  *  Les  relations  qu'ils  ont  publi^es 
exag^reiit  sans  doute  les  a\  .intagt  s  :  maisilparait  que  quelquc 
grand  evenement  s'est  passe  cn  Castille*.*  He  continu< d  io 
urge  King  Joseph  to  come  to  Seville,  join  him.  and  attack  Hill 
with  such  superior  forces  that  Wellinfrfon  would  be  forced  to 
fly  to  the  aid  of  his  subordinate.  It  was  only  on  August  12th 
that  certain  information  regarding  the  battle  of  July  22nd 
reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  form 
of  Joseph's  Segovia  dispatch  of  July  29th,  containing  the 
orders  for  the  complete  evacuation  of  Andalusia,  and  the 
march  of  the  whole  Army  of  the  South  upon  Toledo.  Even 
then  Soult  did  not  think  it  too  late  to  make  a  final  appeal  to 
the  King:  'the  loss  of  a  battle  by  the  Army  of  Portugal  was 
nothing  more  than  a  great  ducl^  which  can  be  undone  by 
another  sinnlar  duel.  But  the  loss  of  Andalusia  and  the  raising 
of  the  sie«;e  of  Cadiz  would  be  events  whose  effects  would  be 
ftlt  all  round  Europe  and  the  New  World.  .  .  .  What  does  it 
matter  if  the  enemy  is  left  in  ])osscssion  of  the  whole  space 
between  Burgos  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  until  the  moment  when 

'  Letter  of  August  4  in  Sidney*!  L^e    HiU,  p.  210. 

*  Soult  to  Joeeph,  August  8,  Puis  Ardhives  (lent  me  by  Mr.  Fortcscue). 
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great  reinforcements  come  from  France,  and  the  £mperor  has 
been  able  to  make  his  arrangements  ?  But  this  sacrifice  of 
Andalusia  once  made,  there  is  no  way  of  remedying  it.  The 
imperial  armies  in  Spain  will  have  to  repass  the  Ebro— famine 
perhaps  wiU  drive  them  still  farther  \*  Ac. 

On  reflection,  however,  Soult  did  not  venture  to  disobey,  aiid» 
before  his  last  appeal  could  possibly  have  reached  the  King^s 
hands,  began  to  issue  orders  for  evacuation.  But  so  great  was 
his  rage  that  he  wrote  an  extraordinary  letter  to  Clarke,  the 
Minister  of  War  at  Paris,  in  which  he  nuuie  the  prepo.st^Tous 
insinuation  that  Joseph  was  about  to  betray  his  brother  the 
fjriiperor,  and  to  come  to  an  aprct  incnt  with  the  Cadiz  Cortes. 
The  evidence  which  he  cited  for  this  strange  charge  was  flimsy 
in  the  extreme.  *  I  have  read  in  the  Cadiz  newspapers  the 
statement  that  His  Majesty's  Ambassador  in  Russia  has  joined 
the  Russian  army :  that  the  King  has  opened  intrigues  with 
the  Insurrectional  Government  ^  Sweden  has  made  peace 
with  England,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  (Bemadotte)  has 
begun  to  treat  with  the  Regency  at  Cadiz  ^  ...  I  draw  no 
deduction  from  all  these  facts,  but  I  am  all  the  more  attentive 
to  them.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  lay  my  fears  before 
six  generals  of  my  army,  after  having  made  them  take  an  oath 
not  to  reveal  what  I  told  them  save  to  the  Emp(  ror  himself, 
or  to  some  one  specially  commissioned  by  him,  But  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  I  have  a  ft  ar  that  all  the 
bad  arrangements  made  [by  the  King]  and  ail  the  intiigues 
that  have  been  going  on,  have  the  object  of  forcing  the  imperial 
armies  to  retreat  to  the  £bro,  or  farther,  and  then  of  represent- 
ing this  event  as  the  **"  last  possible  resource  "  (an  expression 
used  by  the  King  himself  in  a  letter  of  July  20)^  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  it  to  come  to  some  compromise  \* 

This  letter,  as  obscurely  worded  as  it  was  malicious,  was  not 

'  Soult  to  J<Meph«  Seville,  August  18»  in  Joseph's  Corrtapondence, 

ix.  pp.  07  R. 

*  There  had  been  sik  h  intrigues  between  the  Kinfj  iiiid  persons  in  Cadis 
(■ee  above,  p.  140),  but  they  had  been  opened  by  Napoleon's  own  advice, 
in  order  to  sow  leeda  of  difueosioa  among  the  patriots. 

*  The  poiiit  of  this  innnuation  is  that  Bemadotte  and  Joseph  wete 
broUien-in-Iaw,  having  married  the  two  aislen  Clary. 

*  Printed  in  Joseph's  Cone^^ondenee,  ix.  pp«  68-70. 
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sent  to  France  by  the  usual  channels,  lest  the  King  should  get 
wind  of  it,  but  consigned  to  the  captain  of  a  Firench  privateert 
who  was  about  to  sail  horn  Malaga  to  Marseilles,  By  an  ill 
chance  for  Soult^  the  vessel  was  chased  by  a  British  ship,  and 
compelled  to  run  for  shelter  into  the  harbour  of  Valencia* 
There  the  King  had  recently  arrived,  on  his  retreat  from 
Madrid.  The  privateer-captain,  who  did  not  know  what  he  was 
carrying,  svnt  the  letter  in  to  the  royal  head-quarters.  Ilencc 
came  an  explosion  of  wrath,  and  a  series  of  recriminations  with 
which  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  their  proper  place. 

The  evacuation  of  Andalusia  commenced  from  the  western 
end,  because  the  retreat  of  the  army* was  to  be  directed  east- 
wards. The  evacuation  of  the  Castle  of  Niebla  on  August  12th 
was  its  first  sign — ^the  troops  in  the  Condado  had  retired  to 
San  Lucar  near  Seville  by  the  15th.  A  little  later  the  garrisons 
in  the  extreme  south,  at  Ronda  and  Medina  Sidonia,  blew  up 
their  fortifications  and  retired.  These  were  small  movements, 
but  the  dismantling  of  theCadizLineswas  a  formidable  business, 
and  took  several  days.  Soult  covered  it  by  ordering  a  furious 
bombardment  of  the  eity  mid  the  l*untales  fort  from  his 
batteries  across  the  bay  ;  during  each  salvo  of  the  heavy  guns 
one  or  two  of  them  were  disabled,  others  being  fired  at  an  angle 
against  their  muzzles,  so  as  to  split  them.  More  were  burst 
by  intentional  over-loading,  others  had  their  trunnions  knocked 
off,  but  a  good  many  were  only  sfnked  or  thrown  into  the  water. 
The  ammunition  remaining  after  two  days  of  reckless  bombard- 
ment was  blown  up ;  the  stees  set  on  fire ;  the  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats was  sunk,  but  so  carelessly  that  thirty  of  them  were 
afterwards  raised  with  no  difficulty  and  found  still  seaworthy. 
This  orgy  of  destruction  continued  for  the  whole  of  the  24th : 
at  night  the  sky  was  red  all  round  the  bay,  from  Rota  to 
Chiclana,  with  burning  huts  and  magazines,  and  the  explosions 
were  frequent. 

This  was  the  moment  wlu  n  the  large  allied  foree  in  Cadiz 
might  well  have  mndc  a  general  sortie,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  up  the  enemy  while  he  was  engrossed  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Wellington  had  written  a  week  before,  to  General 
Cooke,  then  in  command  of  the  British  contingent  in  the  Isla 
de  Leon,  to  bid  him  fall  upon  the  enemy  when  opportunity 
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should  offer,  considering  that  the  French  troops  in  the  Lines 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  detachment  of  the  division 
that  had  gone  oat  to  hunt  Ballasteros.  He  suggested  that  the 

allies  should  cross  the  Santi  Petri  river  and  attack  Chiclana, 
takinpf  carr,  however,  not  to  be  cut  off  from  their  retreat. 
Unfortunately  this  Utter  of  Aujjust  16th  came  too  late,  for 
Cooke  (after  coiiferriiif,'  with  the  Spanish  authorities)  had 
committed  himself  to  another  and  a  more  circuitous  expedition 
to  molest  the  French.  General  Cniz  Murgeon,  with  a  Spanish 
division  of  4,000  men  (which  had  originally  been  intended  for 
the  reinforcing  of  Ballasteros)  had  landed  at  the  port  of  Huelva, 
in  the  Condado  de  Niebla,  on  August  11th.  Codec  reinforced 
him  with  the  pick  of  the  British  contingent — six  companies  of 
Guards,  half  of  the  2/87th  \  two  companies  of  Rifles  part  of  the 
20th  Portuguese,  and  the  squadron  of  the  2nd  Hussars  K.G.L., 
w  hieh  was  the  only  cavalry  at  his  ilisiiosition.  These,  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Coloiu'l  Skerrett,  made  up  1,600  men  in  all  ^ ; 
they  landed  at  Huelva,  joined  Cruz  Miircfeon,  and  advanced 
with  him  against  Seville.  On  the  24th  they  discovered  the 
French  outposts  at  San  Lucar  la  Mayor,  and  drove  them  out 
of  that  town.  But  they  hesitated  over  the  idea  of  attacking 
Seville*  where  French  troops  were  collecting  from  all  quarters, 
though  the  divisions  of  Conroux  and  Yillatte  from  the  Cadis 
Lines  had  not  yet  come  up. 

On  the  night  of  August  8dth-27th,  however*  Soult,  apprised 
of  the  near  approach  of  his  column  from  the  Lines,  evacuated 
Seville  with  the  main  part  of  his  force,  escorting  a  vast  horde 
of  Sj)anish  refugees,  who  feared  to  reniain  behind  to  face  their 
countrymen,  and  a  lontr  train  of  wagons  and  carriages  loaded 
with  the  accumulated  sjMuls  of  tliree  years  of  tyrannous  misrule 
in  Andalusia.  He  left  a  rearguard  to  occupy  the  outworks  of 
the  city,  which  was  to  be  picked  up  and  taken  on  by  Villatte 
when  he  should  appear  on  the  next  day. 

On  hearing  of  the  departure  of  the  Marshal,  Cms  Murgeon 

'  fillDui  tour  oompaaies  left  at  Tatita. 

'  Two  from  the  2/05th,  those  of  Cadoux  and  Jenkina. 

'  Skrrrctt  in  his  disputch  (Wclllnfrton,  Supplementary  Dispafchm,  xiv. 
P  Ki.s).  speaks  of  attacking  San  Lucar  with  800  men;  but  this  was  not 
lii.s  whole  force. 
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and  Skenett  resolved  to  attack  Seville,  knowing  that  the  troops 
left  behind  to  guard  it  were  insufificient  to  man  effectively  all 
its  long  line  of  defences.   Being  on  the  western  side  of  the 

Guadalquivir,  they  had  first  to  win  the  large  transpontine 
buburb  of  Triana,  the  home  of  potters  and  gipsies,  through 
which  alone  access  could  be  got  to  the  city.  It  was  attacked 
at  several  points  and  stormed,  but  the  enemy  then  held  to  the 
great  bridge  over  the  river  linking  Triana  and  Seville,  and  made 
a  long  resistance  there.  The  bridge  had  been  barricaded,  part 
of  its  planks  had  been  pulled  up,  and  artillery  had  been  trained 
on  it  from  the  forther  side.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles 
the  Spaniards  attacked  it ;  the  well-known  Irish  adventurer 
Colonel  Downie  charged  three  times  at  the  head  of  his  Estrema- 
duran  Legion.  Repelled  twice  by  the  heavy  fire,  he  reached 
the  barricade  at  the  third  assault,  and  leaped  his  horse  over 
the  cut  which  the  Ireneh  liad  made  in  front  of  it,  but  found 
himself  alone  within  the  work,  and  was  bayoneted  and  made 
prisoner^.  But  soon  after  the  allies  brought  up  jjfuns  through 
the  streets  of  Triana,  and  so  battered  the  barricade  that  the 
French  were  compelled  to  evacuate  it.  Skerrett  sent  the  Guards 
across :  they  passed  by  the  beams  which  had  been  left  unbroken, 
and  many  Spanish  troops  followed.  After  a  running  fight  in 
the  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  some  of  the  inhabitants  took 
party  the  garrison  was  completely  driven  out,  and  fled  by  the 
Carmona  Gate  towards  Alcala.  The  victors  captured  two  field* 
pieces,  about  200  prisoners  ^  and  a  rich  convoy  of  plunder, 
which  was  to  have  been  escorted  by  the  French  rearguard  *. 
Yillatte's  column,  approaching  the  city  in  its  march  from  the 

^  Tofeno  (iil.  p.  151)  and  other  histotiuu  tell  the  tale  how  Downie, 
finding  that  none  of  his  men  had  followed  him,  though  they  had  reaehed 
the  other  side  of  the  cut,  flung  back  to  them  his  sword,  which  was  the 

rapier  of  the  Couquisiador  Pizarro,  presented  to  him  by  a  descendant  of 
that  frreat  adventurer.  It  was  caught  and  saved,  and  he  recovered  it,  for 
he  was  left  behind  by  the  French  a  few  miles  from  Seville,  because  of  his 
wounds.  They  stripped  Ixim  and  left  him  by  the  wayside,  where  lie  wa:s 
loitDd  and  eaied  fat  by  tiie  punuing  Spaniards. 

'  The  defence  of  Seville  leena  mainly  to  have  been  by  the  French 
68rd  Ligne,  wfaidi  lost  eight  offioers  in  the  fight. 

•  For  a  curious  story  of  the  contents  of  a  captured  carria<^,  which  turned 
out  to  be  stulfed  with  silver  plate,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Uarley  of  the  47tb» 
U.  p.  24. 
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Cadis  Lines  and  Xeres,  found  it  in  the  hands  ol  the  allies, 
80  swerved  off  eastwaid  and  followed  Soult,  picking  up  the 
expelled  garrison  by  the  way. 

Cruz  Murgeon  and  Skerrett  did  not  pursue,  not  thinking 
themselves  strong?  enough  to  nu ddle  with  the  French,  but  only 
sent  their  cavalry  forward  to  uat(  h  their  retreat.  They  stayed 
in  Seville,  where  the  Cadiz  Constitution  was  proclaimed  with 
great  enthusiasm  on  August  29th.  On  the  other  flank  of  the 
French  Baliastcros  was  trying  at  this  moment  to  molest  the 
column  formed  by  the  garrisons  retiring  from  Konda,  Malaga, 
and  Antequera  on  Granada.  He  followed  them  for  ten  days^ 
and  fbnght  their  reatguard  at  Antequera  on  September  Ard* 
and  at  Loja  on  September  6th ;  but  though  he  captured  many 
stragglers  and  some  baggage,  as  also  three  guns,  he  was  unable 
to  do  any  material  harm  to  the  maui  body,  which  General 
S6m616  brought  in  to  join  Leval  at  Granada  on  September  Otfa« 

Soult,  meanwhile,  with  the  troops  from  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
had  to  halt  at  Cordova  for  some  days,  to  allow  of  the  junction  of 
Drouet  from  Estremadura  ;  for  that  general  had  to  eolleet  his 
troops  and  to  bring  down  detaeinnents  from  piaees  so  far  away 
as  Don  Benito  and  Zalamea,  before  he  could  concentrate  and 
march  across  the  Sierra  Morena  to  join  his  chief.  Drouet  had 
kept  up  a  bold  countenance  in  front  of  Hill  to  the  last  moment, 
even  after  he  had  received  orders  from  Soult  to  prepare  for 
a  sudden  retreat*  Indeed  one  of  the  most  lively  of  the  many 
cavalry  affairs  fought  in  Estremadura  during  the  summer  of 
1812  took  place  in  August.  On  the  1st  of  that  month,  when 
Hill  was  already  expecting  that  the  news  of  Salamanca  would 
have  driven  his  opponent  away,  Pierre  Soult  tried  a  raid  upon 
Ribera,  with  two  rt  Lriments  of  eavalry  and  two  battalions,  und 
drove  in  the  2nd  Hussars  of  the  LcL'ion,  wliu  luaintanied  a  long 
and  ^fallnnt  skirmishing  fij»ht,  till  General  Erskine  came  up 
with  Long  s  brigade,  when  the  French  retreated.  Erskine  w.as 
thought  to  have  missed  a  fine  opportunity  of  cutting  up  the 
raiding  detachment  by  his  slow  and  tentative  pursuit  \  On 

*  *  Confound  all  spiritlcw  and  dilatory  generals,'  writes  Swabey  of  the 

R.  A  ill  !i?s  (liury, '  ...  Sir  W.  K.  actually  halted  while  four  squadrons  and 
400  infantry  wvrv  doing  what  they  liked  in  Hibera,  though  he  had  the 
Uussara,  the  Otii  und  13th  Light  Dragoons,  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards  and 
our  gunt,  and  he  might  have  had  the  71st  regiment  also,  though  It  Ad  not 
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the  ISth  Soult  made  another  reoonnatBsance  in  force,  with 
four  legiments,  in  the  same  direction,  on  a  false  report  that  Hill 
had  moved  from  Ribeia  and  Almendialejo.  This  brought  on 
another  long  day  of  bickering,  with  no  definite  result :  it  was 
mainly  remembered  afterwards  for  the  courteous  behaviour 
of  Drouet  in  sending  bade  unharmed  Erskine's  aide-de-camp 
Strenowitz,  the  most  daring  officer  for  raids  and  reconnaissance 
work  in  the  German  Lcgicjii.  11c  had  beta  capturtd  while 
scouting,  and  a  gcncrai  fear  prevailed  that  he  would  be  ^liot, 
for  he  had  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Freneh  army,  and 
might  have  been  treated  as  a  deserter.  Drouet  most  handsomely 
dispatched  him  to  the  British  camp  on  parole,  with  a  request 
that  he  might  be  exchanged  for  an  officer  of  his  own,  who  had 
been  taken  a  few  days  before.  *  A  most  courteous  and  liberal 
enemy  I '  wrote  a  diarist  in  Hill's  camp, '  Strenowits*s  exploits 
are  well  known ;  certainlyin  strict  lawhe  might  have  been  hung\* 
It  was  not  till  August  2ilth  that  all  the  French  troops  in 
front  of  Hill  suddenly  vanished,  Drouet  having  had  orders  to 
keep  his  position  tin  Seville  was  ready  to  be  evacuated ;  for 
Soult  feared  that  if  he  withdrew  his  forees  in  Estremadura. 
too  early,  in  the  direction  of  Cordova,  tlie  allied  troops  might 
make  a  foreed  niiiK  h  on  Seville,  and  arrive  there  before  the 
divisions  from  the  Cadiz  Lines  had  gone  by.  Wherefore  Drouet 
was  in  evidence  before  Hill  till  the  precise  day  when  Soult  left 
Seville.  He  then  retired  through  the  Sierra  Morena,  going  by 
the  remote  mountain  road  by  Belalcazar  with  such  speed  that 
he  reached  Cordova  on  the  fourth  day  (August  IK>).  He  was 
not  pursued  by  HiU,  whose  orders  from  Wellington  were  to 
come  up  to  the  Tagus  and  join  the  main  army,  and  not  to 
involve  himself  in  operations  in  Andalusia.  Only  some  of 
Penne  l^emur*s  Spanish  horse,  under  the  German  colonel 
Schepder — one  of  the  best  historians  of  the  war — followed  on 
Drouet's  track,  and  saw  him  join  Soult  at  Cordova  ^  The 

arrive  till  all  was  over.  The  transaction  was  calculated  to  dispirit  the 
•soldier,  to  diaocmteiit  the  offioen,  and  to  take  away  all  oooBdence  in  the 
general.' 

*  Swabey'ii  diary,  p.  a07.  There  is  an  interesting  account  of  Strenowitz's 
captuie  and  ideaae  in  Bapindwl**  Mimeire»,  U.  pp.  86-40,  as  alio  «f 
the  loBg  tUnnith  of  thii  day. 

'  Sdiqidcr  tayt  that  h«  •oared  ^bt  Fkcndi  learguaid  out  of  Coidova  on 
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united  French  foice  then  marched  on  Granada,  where  the 
garrisons  of  eastern  Andalusia,  under  Leva],  had  concentrated  to 
meet  the  Marshal.  Up  to  this  moment  Soult  had  been  uncertain 
whether  he  should  retreat  by  way  of  La  Bfancha,  or  across  the 
kingdom  of  Murcia.  His  decision  was  settled  for  him  by  news 
brought  by  Drouet,  who  had  heard  in  Estremadura  of  King 
Joseph's  evacuation  of  Madrid  and  Toledo.  Since  the  Army 
of  the  Centre  was  now  known  to  be  on  the  road  for  Valencia, 
to  join  Suehet,  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  eross  La  Mancha 
in  search  of  it.  Wellington  might  descend  from  Madrid  in 
force,  upon  an  enemy  who  dared  to  march  across  his  front. 
Wherefore  Soult  resolved  that  his  retreat  must  be  made  across 
the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  It  was  true  that  O'DonneU's  army  was 
in  occupation  of  the  inland  in  that  direction,  but  it  was  weak 
and  disorganized.  Moreover,  Suchet  had  lately  inflicted  a 
severe  defeat  upon  it  at  Castalla  (on  July  21st),  and  O'Donnell 
was  practically  a  negligible  quantity  in  the  problem.  A  far 
more  important  factor  in  determining  Soult's  exact  route  was 
the  news  that  the  yellow  fever  had  broken  out  at  Cartagena 
and  was  spreading  inland  :  it  had  reached  the  eity  of  Murcia. 
Wherefore  the  French  army  avoided  the  coast,  and  took  the 
inferior  roads  across  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 

Soult,  when  once  he  had  concentrated  45,000  men  at  Granada, 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  enemy.  The  gloomy  picture  of 
*  a  retreat  harrassed  by  00,000  foes,*  with  which  he  had  tried 
to  scare  King  Joseph  a  month  before,  turned  out  to  be  a  work 
of  pure  imagination.  Hill  had  turned  off  towards  the  Tagus : 
Cniz  Murgeon  and  Skerrett  remained  at  Seville,  awaiting  the 
appearance  of  the  10,000  men  left  in  Cadiz.  But  these  were 
slow  to  move,  because  they  had  been  on  garrison  duty  for  long 
years,  and  had  to  pro\ide  themselves  with  transport.  Only 
Ballasteros  huiig  about  Graniula,  bickering  with  the  outposts 
of  the  French  army,  and  as  he  had  no  more  than  5,000  or 
0,000  men  he  was  not  dangerous,  but  only  tiresome. 

Soult  therefore  was  able  to  spend  many  days  at  Granada, 
making  deliberate  preparations  for  the  toilsome  march  that 
was  before  him.   He  only  started  out,  after  destroying  the 

September  8  by  lighting  flies  along  the  nunintain  tlopei,  and  giviiig  out 
that  Hill  was  behind  hhn  with  hii  army.  See  p.  M6  of  hit  histofy. 
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fortifications  of  the  Alhambra  and  other  posts,  on  September  16th. 

His  route  was  by  Baza,  Hucscar,  Caravaca,  and  llellin,  through 
a  mountainous  and  Ihiiily-ptopled  country,  where  his  troops 
suffered  considerable  pris  ations.  But  these  were  nothing  com- 
pared to  tlie  misery  of  tlie  immense  convoy  of  Afrariccsados  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes,  who  had  joined  themselves  tu  his  train, 
and  had  to  be  brought  through  to  a  place  of  safety.  Nor  did  the 
6,000  sick  and  wounded  whom  he  was  dragging  with  him  enjoy 
a  pleasant  journey.  Yet  it  was  only  the  September  heat  and 
the  mountahi  roads  that  harassed  the  army  and  its  train : 
Ballasteros  did  not  pursue  farther  than  the  borders  of  Anda« 
lusia :  the  Murcians  were  cowed  by  the  approach,  of  a  force 
which  could  have  destroyed  them  with  ease  if  it  had  lingered 
within  their  borders.  Some  of  them  shifted  north  toward  Madrid , 
otliers  south  toward  Alicante:  none  did  anythin<x  to  atlrait 
the  notice  of  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Toueli  with  Suehet  s 
outposts  was  secured  before  September  was  quite  ended,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  tlie  whole  Army  of  Andalusia  near 
Valencia,  a  new  military  situation  was  produced  by  October  1st. 
With  this  we  shall  have  to  deal  in  its  proper  place — the  fortunes 
of  Wellington  and  the  main  army  of  the  allies  have  not  been 
followed  beyond  the  middle  of  August. 

Summing  up  the  events  of  June-July-August  1812  in 
southern  Spain^  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Soult's  personal  interests  wrecked  any  chance  that  the  French 
might  have  had  of  retaining  their  dominant  position  in  the 
Peninsula,  when  once  Wellington  had  committed  himself  to 
liis  offensive  campaign  upon  the  Tormes  and  the  Douro.  If  the 
Duke  of  Dalmutia  had  obeyed  in  June  King  Ju^i  [>irs  peremp- 
tory orders  to  send  Drouct  to  Toledo,  he  would  lia\  e  iiad,  no 
doubt,  to  evacuate  certain  parts  of  Andalusia.  But  Joseph  and 
Jourdan  could  have  marched  many  weeks  earlier,  and  with 
a  doubled  force,  to  interfere  with  Wellington's  campaign  against 
Marmont.  It  is  true  that  Hill  would  have  made  a  corresponding 
movement  by  Alcantara,  and  would  have  joined  the  main 
allied  army  under  his  chief  many  days  before  the  King  and 
Drouet  would  have  been  able  to  link  up  with  Marmcmt.  But 
Hill,  on  leaving  Estremadura,  would  have  removed  the  larger 
and  more  efficient  part  of  his  corps  from  Soult*s  vicinity,  and 

oittir.  T  N  n 
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the  Marshal  might  easily  have  held  Seville  and  the  Cadiz  Lines, 
when  iaced  by  no  stronger  enemies  than  Ballasteros  and  the 
garrison  in  the  Isla.  If  Soult  had  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice 
Andalusia,  and  had  marched  with  his  whole  anny  on  Toledo, 
in  June  or  even  early  in  July,  Wellington's  whole  game  would 
have  been  wrecked.  It  was,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  Marshal  would  consent  to  such  a  disinterested  policy.  But 
if,  without  making  this  sacrifice,  he  had  merely  obeyed  King 
Josepli,  and  reinforced  the  Army  of  the  Centre  at  an  early 
date,  he  would  have  made  the  Salamanca  eanipai/^n  impossible. 
Wellington  would  probably  ha\  e  retired  be  hind  the  Agucda 
and  abandoned  his  conquests  in  Leon,  without  risking  a  battle, 
if  the  French  forces  in  contact  with  him  had  been  25,000  men 
stronger  than  they  actually  were.  The  junction  of  Hill  and  some 
12,000  men  of  the  best  of  his  Estremaduran  detachment  would 
have  given  him  the  power  to  fight  out  a  defensive  campaign  on 
the  Portuguese  frontier,  but  hardly  to  deliver  an  offensive  battle 
like  Salamanca.  The  net  results  of  all  his  manoeu^Tes  in  June 
would  then  have  been  no  more  than  an  iiuliiit  t  success — the 
delivery  of  eastern  Andalusia  from  Soult.  Seville  and  the  Cadiz 
Lines  might  still  Iiave  remained  occupied  by  the  French. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  once  more  that  Soult's 
counter-plan  of  inviting  the  King  and  the  Army  of  the  Centre 
to  retire  to  Andalusia,  thro^ving  up  all  communication  with 
France  and  the  imperial  armies  beyond  the  Douro,  was  wrong- 
headed  in  the  extreme^  though  Napier  calls  it  'grand  and 
vigorous  ^*  Joseph  could  have  brought  no  more  than  the 
15,000  men  that  he  owned,  and  they,  when  added  to  the  50,000 
men  of  the  Army  of  the  South,  would  not  have  provided  a  force 
large  enough  to  make  a  decisive  move.  For,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  half  I  he  I  'reneh  in  Andalusia  were  necessarily  pinned  down 
to  garrison  duties,  and  the  '  containing '  of  Ballasteros  and  other 
partisans.  Soult  could  never  bring  more  than  25,000  men  of 
his  own  into  Estremadura  :  if  15,000  more  arc  added  for 
King  Joseph's  troops^,  only  40,000  in  all  would  have  been 

'  Napier,  iv.  p.  a71. 

*  Soult  suggested  that  the  Um  eflUdent  of  Joseph's  tnopa  should  go 
on  gsnison  duty,  and  set  hee  a  oomspouding  numher  of  his  own  best 
battalions. 
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available  lor  a  demonstration  (or  a  serious  invasion)  in  the 
direction  of  Portugal.  Such  a  force  would  have  given  Welling- 
ton no  very  great  alarm.  It  would  have  had  to  begin  by- 
besieging  Badajoz  and  Elvas,  in  face  of  the  eadsting  *  containing ' 
army  under  Hill,  a  delicate  business,  and  one  that  would  have 
taken  time.  Meanwhile  Wellington  could  have  come  down, 
With  leiiilorcements  strong  enough  to  make  up  a  total  sufficient 
to  fight  and  boat  40,000  men,  since  he  had  the  advantage  of 
a  central  position  aiKl  tlu'  shorter  roads.  At  the  worst  he  would 
have  blocked  the  I'rencii  advance  by  taking  up  an  unassailable 
position,  as  he  had  before  on  the  Caya  in  June  1811.  But  now 
he  would  have  had  a  far  superior  game  in  his  hands,  since 
Badajoz  was  his  and  not  his  enemy's,  and  his  total  disposable 
force  was  considerably  larger  than  it  had  been  in  1811. 

Thus,  if  Soult's  plan  had  been  carried  out,  all  central  Spain, 
including  the  capital,  would  have  been  lost  just  as  much  as 
it  was  by  the  actual  campaign  of  July-August  1812,  and  the 
disorganized  Army  of  Portugal  could  have  done  nothing.  For 
Wellinf,'ton  eould  have  left  not  Clinton's  one  division  (as  he 
actually  did)  but  three  at  least  to  look  after  it — not  to  speak 
of  the  Galicians  and  the  paiiidaa.  Isolated  and  cut  off  from 
all  eomnmnication  with  other  French  armies,  Soult  and  the 
King  would  have  had  to  evacuate  Andalusia  in  the  end,  if 
they  did  not  suffer  a  worse  fate — a  crushing  defeat  in  a  {posi- 
tion from  which  there  would  have  been  no  retreat  possible. 
Hypothetical  reconstructions  of  campaigns  which  might  have 
happened  are  proverbially  futile — ^but  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
any  final  profit  to  the  French  could  have  come  from  Soult's 
esctraordinary  plan. 


N  n  S 
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THE  TWO  DIVERSIONS :  (1)  OPERATIONS  IN  THE  NORTH : 
Sm  HOME  POPHAM  AND  CAFFARELLI.  (2)  OPERATIONS 
IN  THE  EAST :  SUCHET,  0*DONNEIX,  AND  HAITLAND. 
JUNE-AUGUST  1812 

It  has  already  been  made  dear  that  the  whole  of  Welhngton^s 
victorious  advance,  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Madrid,  was 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  he  had  only  to  deal  with 
the  Army  of  Portugal,  succoured  when  it  was  too  late  by  the 
Army  of  the  Centre.  If  Caffarelli  and  his  85,000  men  of  the 
Army  of  the  North  had  been  able  to  spare  any  help  for  Marmont, 
beyond  the  single  cavalry  brigade  of  Chauvel,  matters  must 
have  taken  a  very  different  turn  from  the  first,  aad  the  Douro 
(if  not  the  Tornus)  must  huv  c  been  the  limit  of  the  activity  of 
the  Aiii^lo- Portuguese  army.  How  Caffarelli  was  to  be  detained, 
according  to  Wellington's  plan,  has  been  explained  in  an 
earlier  chapter^.  The  working  out  of  the  scheme  must  now  be 
described. 

The  essential  duty  of  the  French  Army  of  the  North  was 
twofold,  according  to  Napoleon^s  general  conception  of  the 
Spanish  war.  It  was  Marmont^s  reserve,  bound  to  assist  him 
in  time  of  trouble ;  but  it  was  also  the  force  of  occupation  for 
the  Biscay  an  provinces,  Navarre,  Santander,  and  Burgos.  Of 
its  :i;j,000  men  more  than  half  were  at  all  times  immobilized 
in  the  innumerable  garrisons  whieh  j^rotieted  the  high-ruad 
from  Bayonne  to  Burgos,  and  the  small  harbours  of  the  coast, 
from  San  Sebastian  to  Santoua.  The  system  of  posts  was 
comphcatcd  and  interdependent.  Sinee  the  great  guerrillero 
Mina  started  on  his  busy  career  in  1810,  it  had  been  necessary 
that  there  should  be  fortified  places  at  short  intervals,  in  wliich 
convoys  moving  to  or  from  France  (whether  by  Vittoria  and 
San  Sebastian,  or  by  Pampduna  and  Ronoesvalles)  could  take 

*  Sec  ubuVc,  pp.  340-1. 
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refuge  when  attacked  by  the  bands.  And  since  a  convoy, 
when  it  had  sought  shelter  in  one  of  the  minor  garrisons,  might 
be  blockaded  there  indefinitely,  unless  the  high-road  were  cleared 
betimes,  large  movable  columns  had  to  be  ready  in  three  or 
four  of  the  larger  places.  Their  duty  was  to  hi  ik  h  nit  on  the 
first  alarm,  and  sweep  the  gutrrillcros  away  from  any  post 
that  they  might  have  beset.  Such  l)odics  were  to  he  found  at 
Bayonne,  where  the  *  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  Spain  '  ke])t 
a  brigade  of  3,500  men  under  General  D'Aussenac  to  watch  for 
any  exceptional  outbreak  of  trouble  in  Guipuzcoa  ;  at  Pampc- 
luna,  where  General  Abbe  had  the  head-quarters  of  his  division ; 
and  at  Vittoria,  where  the  General-in-Chief,  Caffarelli  himself, 
normally  lay  with  the  brigade  of  Dumoustier — the  last  unit 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  stiU  remaining  in  Spain — ready  to  keep 
the  line  of  the  Ebro  under  surveillance,  and  to  communicate 
when  necessary  with  the  three  large  outlying  garrisons  of 
Saiitona,  Santander,  and  Burgos.  Va\c\\  of  these  last  consisted 
of  sonic  1,3U()  or  1,500  men*;  even  so,  they  were  only  strong 
cnongh  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  in  normal  times,  and 
might  require  assistance  from  lioad-qnarters  in  faee  of  any 
specially  large  and  tlireatening  combination  of  the  insurgents. 
But  the  larger  half  of  Caffarelli 's  army  was  locked  up  in  small 
towns,  forts,  and  blockhouses,  in  bodies  ranging  down  from 
a  battalion  to  half  a  company.  Every  one  of  the  dozen  little 
ports  on  the  Biscay  coast  had  to  be  held,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  bands  of  the  inland  from  communicating  with  the  English 
cruisers,  which  occasionally  appeared  in  the  offing  to  throw 
weapons  and  ammunition  ashore.  And  similarly  all  the  little 
towns  along  the  E))ro  had  to  l)e  garrisoncti,  in  order  to  keep 
toueh  with  Reille  at  Saragossa  ;  wherever  there  was  a  gap 
Mina's  Navarrese  sh}>ped  in  between. 

Since  the  autumn  of  1810,  when  Porlier  and  Renovales  had 
made  their  vain  attempt,  with  British  naval  aid,  to  break  up 
the  line  of  communication  along  the  coast,*  there  had  been 
no  general  attempt  to  shake  the  French  occupation  of  Biscay 

'  Til  and  nboiil  Saiitarnlcr,  2  hatfaliniis  of  the  IfJOlIi,  2  squadrons  of 
gcnrlarincs,  »!t.-c.  In  Saiitona.  9li  oflicers  luul  1  ,.'{82  men  of  tlie  28tb,  75th, 
and  a4tli.    In  liurgus,  2  battalions  of  S'Uh  Line. 

•  Sec  vol.  iii.  pp.  486-7.  . 
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and  Cantnbria.  'J'lic  Spanish  resources  were  at  a  low  ebb 
whenever  Bonnet  held  the  Asturias,  and  (as  we  have  seen)  he 
was  generally  in  possession  of  that  province,  or  at  least  of  its 
capital  and  its  chief  harbours,  from  1810  down  to  the  summer  of 
1812.  The  idea  of  attacking  the  harbour-fortresses  of  the 
northern  coast  with  a  considerable  naval  force,  which  should 
get  into  regular  touch  with  the  patriot  forees  of  the  inland,  and 
establish  posts  to  be  held  riu.iiicntly  on  suitable  points  of  the 
northern  liltural,  had  been  started  by  Sir  Home  Popham, 
aj)|)r<»v(  (l  by  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  Briti-h  Commissioner  in 
Galicia,  and  warmly  adopted  by  Wellington  himself,  who  at 
onee  realized  the  pressure  which  such  a  policy  would  bring  upon 
Caffarelli.  He  counted  upon  this  diversion  as  one  of  his  most 
\'aluable  assets,  when  he  drew  up  his  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
Leon  in  May  1812.    It  more  than  fulfilled  his  expectation. 

On  June  17th,  four  days  after  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army 
crossed  the  Agueda,  Sir  Home  Popham  sailed  from  Corunna 
with  two  line  of  battleships \  Ave  frigates',  two  sloops ^  and 
one  or  two  smaller  vessels,  carrying  two  battalions  of  marines, 
and  several  thousand  stand  of  small-arras  for  the  insurgents. 
P()l)hatn  had  credentials  from  Castanos,  as  captain-general 
of  Gaiieia,  for  Mendizabal,  the  ofTieer  who  was  supposed  to 
exercise  authority  over  all  the  bands  of  Cantabria  and  Biscay. 
These  scattered  forees  consisted  in  the  more  or  less  organized 
brigades  of  Porlier  in  the  Eastern  Asturias,  and  Longa  in 
Cantabria—both  of  which  were  reckoned  part  of  the  national 
army — and  in  addition  of  the  guerrilleros  of  Jauregui  ['  El 
Pastor ']  in  Guipuzcoa,  Renovales  in  Biscay,  Marquinez,  Saomil, 
the  Cure  Merino,  and  others  in  the  mountains  between  the 
Douro  and  the  sea.  These  were  bands  of  varying  strength, 
often  scattered  by  the  French,  but  always  reassembled  after 
a  space,  who  roamed  from  region  to  region  according  as  the 
enemy  was  stronger  or  weaker  at  one  point  or  another.  Oeea- 
sionally  Mendi/.abal  was  in  touch  with  Mina  and  the  NavarriM , 

'  The  Venerable  (his  flap-ship)  and  the  Magnifirrnt.  The  Mafiniftcmt 
went  iiomc  wiLli  priMonern  home  weeks  later,  and  was  replaced  for  a  time 
by  the  Abtnrombiet  from  the  Brest  blodcading  squadron. 

*  MeduM,  Iti8^  Diadem,  Swrveilkmie,  and  Bhin,  The  Bdk  Fouk  looked 
in  for  a  short  time  later  in  the  season. 

'  Sptmam  and  Lf/ra, 
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but  generally  the  French  were  in  too  great  force  about  the 
high-road  from  Burgos  to  Pampeluna  to  make  co-operation 
practicable. 

At  the  moment  of  Popham's  start  matters  were  exceptionally 
favourable  along  the  Biscay  coast,  because  Bonnet  was  just 

evacuating  the  Asturias,  in  order  to  join  his  chief  Marmont  in 
the  })ljiins  of  Leon.  His  departure  isolated  Santona  and 
Santander,  which  had  been  tlie  links  by  wliieh  he  was  joined 
to  Caffarclli's  army.  It  also  gave  Porlier  and  Longa  an  open 
conimui  I  Ration  with  Galicia,  from  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  cut  off  by  Bonnet's  presence  in  Asturias,  and  a  safe  retreat 
thitherward  if  they  should  be  pressed.  In  addition  Marmont 
had  called  up  all  the  small  garrisons  and  detached  columns 
from  his  rear,  for  the  main  struggle  with  Wellington ;  so  that 
the  Upper  Douro  valley  and  the  Soria  country  were  much  more 
free  from  the  French  than  they  had  been  for  a  long  time.  The 
opportunity  for  molesting  Caffarelli  and  his  much-scattered 
Army  of  the  North  was  unique. 

The  idea  which  lay  at  the  back  of  Popham's  plan  was  that 
a  fleet  furnishe  d  with  the  heaviest  ship  guns,  and  with  a  landinc;- 
foree  of  over  1,000  men,  could  operate  at  its  choice  against 
any  one  of  the  long  chain  of  posts  which  the  Freneh  held, 
calling  in  to  its  aid  the  local  bands  in  each  case.  The  insurgents 
had  never  been  able  to  capture  any  of  these  places  because  they 
lacked  a  battenng-train.  The  fleet  supplied  this  want,  and 
with  few  exceptions  the  French  strongholds  were  not  suited 
for  resistance  against  heavy  guns.  They  were  mediaeval  castles, 
fortified  convents,  or  the  patched-up  walls  of  little  towns,  all 
defensible  against  irregular  bands  without  cannon,  but  most 
vulnerable  to  18-  or  24-pounders.  The  number  of  the  French 
garrisons  gave  ample  liberty  of  ehoiee  between  one  and  another  : 
individually  they  were  generally  weak — not  over  ;iOO,  500,  or 
1,000  men.  There  were  succouring  columns,  no  doubt,  ready 
to  relieve  them,  at  Bayonuc  and  Vittoria  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  squadron  had  the  power  of  misleading  these  forces  to  any 
extent— of  drawing  them  from  one  remote  port  to  another  by 
false  attacks  and  demonstrations,  and  then  of  attacking  some 
third  point  when  the  enemy  bad  been  lured  as  far  as  possible 
from  it.  Here  lay  the  beauty  of  naval  operations — the  squadron 
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could  appear  to  threat,  ii  any  objective  that  it  chose,  could 
attract  the  (iicmy  tliither,  aiul  then  couhl  vanish,  and  be  fifty 
miles  away  next  day.  The  relieving  column  could  only  follow 
slowly  over  mountain  roads,  and  would  invariably  be  late  in 
learning  what  new  direction  the  squadron  had  taken.  It  was 
something  like  the  advantage  that  the  Danes  had  in  their 
attacks  on  England  in  the  ninth  century :  a  defending  army 
cannot  guard  all  points  of  a  coast-line  at  once  against  a  movable 
landing  force  on  shipboard.  The  weaker  points  of  the  scheme 
were,  firstly,  the  dependence  of  all  operations  on  fine  weather — 
contrary  winds  could  in  those  days  delay  a  fleet  for  whole  weeks 
on  end  ;  secondly,  the  want  of  a  base  nearer  than  Corunna, 
till  some  good  and  defensible  haven  slujuld  have  been  captured ; 
and  third  and  greatest  of  all,  the  difheulty  of  uidneing  the 
local  chiefs  to  eond>ine  :  they  paid  a  very  Hrnited  ainount  of 
obedience  to  their  nominal  chief,  Mendizabal :  they  had  private 
gricvancc&and  jcaloii<;ies  against  each  other:  and  each  of  them 
disliked  moving  far  from  the  particular  region  where  his  men 
were  raised,  and  where  every  inch  of  the  mountain  roads  was 
known  to  him. 

However,  all  these  dangers  were  known  and  were  chanced, 
and  the  game  was  well  worth  the  risk.  The  operations  began 
with  the  appearance  of  the  squadron  before  Lequeitio  on 
June  21st.  Popham  landed  a  heavy  gim  and  some  marines,  and 

the  band  of  Kl  Pastor  [*  Don  Caspar  '  as  the  English  dispatches 
call  hiiUj  appeared  to  co-operate  from  the  inland.  The  defences 
consisted  of  a  fort  and  a  fortilied  convent  :  the  St-poiinder 
breached  the  former,  \vhieh  was  tlien  stormed  by  the guerrilieros 
in  a  very  handsome  fashion  ^  :  its  garrison  was  slain  or  captured. 
The  gun  was  then  brought  up  against  the  fortified  convent, 
whose  conmiander,  the  chef  de  baiaiUon  Gillort,  surrendered 
without  further  fighting ;  the  prisoners  amounted  to  290  men, 
a  half -battalion  of  the  119th  regiment  (June  22).  Popham 
then  moved  off  to  Bermeo  and  Plencia,  both  of  which  the 
French  evacuated  in  haste,  leaving  guns  unspiked  and  some 
useful  stores  of  provisions.    The  British  force  had  set  the 

'  So  says  Popham  in  his  dispatch  at  the  Record  Office  :  thoiT^fi  Xapier 
(iv.p.'i'W)  says  that  the  Spaniards  attacked  andwc  rr  ri  ]  cilsod.  Hut  I'opham 
must  Iiavc  known  best !  Sir  Howard  Uouglas  corroborates  him,  Life,  p.  IGti. 
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wildest  rumours  abroad,  and  Renovales,  the  Spanish  commander 
in  Biscay,  appeared  at  Ordufia  with  his  bands  and  threatened 
Bilbao,  the  capital  of  the  province.  It  was  these  reports  which 
made  Caffarelli  suddenly  break  off  his  project  for  sending 
reinforcements  to  Marmont,  and  prepare  rather  to  march 
northward  when  he  was  most  wanted  on  the  Douro  K 

Popham's  next  blow  was  at  Guetaria,  a  most  important  post, 
owing  to  its  nearness  to  the  great  chauMtc  leading  to  Hayoniie, 
whieh  i)asscs  (jiiite  close  to  it  between  Tolosa  and  Ernani.  If 
it  had  fallen,  the  main  road  from  France  to  Sjiaiii  would  iiave 
been  blocked  for  all  practical  purposes.  But  being  far  to  the 
East  and  near  the  French  border,  it  was  remote  from  the  haunts 
of  the  gucrrilleros ;  few  of  them  turned  up :-  after  a  few  days 
Popham  had  to  re-embark  guns  and  men,  and  to  take  his 
departure,  owing  to  the  arrival  in  his  neighbourhood  of  a  strong 
French  flying  column.  He  then  sailed  off  to  Castro  Urdiales, 
where  he  had  much  better  luck :  Longa  had  left  the  Upper 
Ebro  with  his  brigade  and  joined  him  there  on  July  0th,  by 
Mendizabal's  orders.  Their  united  force  drove  off  on  the  7th 
a  small  French  column  which  came  up  from  Laredo  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  governor  of  Castro  then  surrendered  with  some 
150  men,  and  20  guns  on  his  walls  fell  into  Popham's  hands 
(July  8).  The  place  seemed  so  stroni;  lliat  the  commodore 
resolved  to  keep  it  as  a  temporary  base,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
some  of  his  marines. 

Three  days  later  Popham  appeared  before^  Portugaletc,  the 
fortified  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bilbao  river,  and  bombarded 
it  from  the  side  of  the  sea,  while  Longa  (who  had  marched 
parallel  with  the  squadron  along  the  shore),  demonstrated 
against  its  rear.  But  a  French  flying  column  happened  just 
to  have  arrived  at  Bilbao,  and  the  force  which  marched  out 
against  the  assailants  was  so  powerful  that  they  made  off, 
each  on  liis  own  element  [July  lltli.]  ropham  now  turned 
his  attention  for  a  second  time  to  the  imywrtant  strategical 
post  of  Guetaria ;  he  iiad  enliNted  the  supj)ort  of  tlie  Guipuzcoan 
bands  under  .Tanreirui,  and  the  distant  Mina  had  promised 
to  send  a  battalion  to  his  aid  from  Navarre.  Popham  got  heavy 
guns  on  shore,  and  began  to  batter  the  place,  while  Jauregui 

*  See  above,  p.  8T8. 
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blockaded  it  on  the  land  side,  Tiiis  move  drew  the  attention 
of  D'Aussenac,  commandiog  the  flying  column  which  bdonged 
to  the  Bayonne  reserve :  he  marched  with  8,000  men  towards 
Guetana,  and  drove  off  Jauregui,  whereupon  Popham  had  to 

re-embark  in  haste,  and  lost  two  guns  wliich  could  not  be  got 
off  in  tiiiK'  and  thirty  men  [July  10].  Minn's  battalion  came 
up  a  day  loo  late  to  help  the  diseonifited  Ijcsiegers. 

Tins  petty  disaster  was  in  tiic  end  more  favourable  than 
harmful  to  Pophaiu's  general  j)lan,  for  he  had  succeeded  in 
drawing  all  the  attention  of  the  French  to  the  eastern  end  of 
their  chain  of  coast-fortresses,  between  SantoAa  and  San  Sebas- 
tian. But  now  he  used  his  power  of  rapid  movement  to  attack 
unexpectedly  their  most  important  western  stronghold.  On 
July  22nd  he  appeared  in  front  of  the  harbour  of  Santander, 
while  (by  previous  arrangement)  CampiUo — one  of  Porlier*s 
lieutenants — ^invested  it  on  the  land  side.  Porlier  himself,  with 
his  main  body,  was  blockading  at  the  moment  the  not  very 
distant  and  still  stronger  Santona. 

There  \sas  very  heavy  fighting  louad  Santandcr  between  the 
22nd  July  and  August  2.  Pophain  landed  guns  on  the  water- 
girt  rock  of  Monro,  and  bombarded  from  it  the  castle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  port :  when  its  fire  was  subdued,  he  ran  his 
squadron  in  battle  order  past  it,  and  entered  the  harbour, 
receiving  little  damage  from  the  other  French  works  (July  24). 
The  enemy  then  evacuated  the  castle,  which  the  marines 
occupied :  but  an  attempt  to  storm  the  town  with  the  aid  of 
Campillo*s  men  failed,  with  a  rather  heavy  casualty  list  of  two 
British  captains^  and  many  marines  and  seamen  disabled 
(July  27th).  However,  Popham  and  Campillo  held  on  in  front 
of  Santander,  and  Mendizabal  came  up  on  August  2nd  to  join 
them,  bringing  a  captured  French  dispatch,  which  proved  that 
the  enemy  intended  to  e\  aeuatc  the  place,  a  strong  relieving 
column  under  Caffarelli  liimself  being  at  hand  to  bring  off 
the  garrison.  And  this  indeed  happened  :  the  General-in-Chief 
of  the  Army  of  the  North  had  marched  with  all  the  disposable 
troops  at  Vittoria  to  save  his  detachment.  The  governor 
Dubreton — the  same  man  who  afterwards  defended  Burgos 
so  well — ^broke  out  of  the  place  with  his  1,600  men  on  the  night 
^  One  of  them.  Sir  Geoige  Collier,  commanding  the  Medma, 
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of  the  2nd-3rd  and  joined  his  chief  in  safety  :  he  left  eighteen 
guns  spiked  in  his  works,  Caffarelli  then  drew  off  the  garrison 
of  the  neighbouring  small  post  of  Torrelavega,  but  threw 
a  convoy  and  some  reinforeements  into  Santofia^  which  he  had 
determined  to  hold  as  long  as  possible*  He  then  hastened  back 
to  Vittoria,  being  under  the  impression  at  the  moment  that 
Wellinp^on  was  in  march  against  him  from  ValladoHd,  in 
pur-^uiL  iii  the  routed  host  of  Clausel.  l^ut  the  Anglo-Poi  lugiK'se 
main  armv — as  will  be  romcmbcred^ — had  rcallv  followed  the 
retreating  Freneh  no  fartlier  than  Valladolid,  ami  no  longer 
than  the  30th  July.  Instead  of  finding'  himself  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Army  of  Portugal,  CaHarelli  had  soon  another 
problem  in  hand. 

The  capture  of  Santandcr  by  the  allies  was  the  most  unpor* 
tant  event  that  had  happened  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain  since 
1809,  for  it  gave  the  squadron  of  Popham  possession  of  the 
sole  really  goc»d  harbour — open  to  the  largest  ships,  and  safe 
at  all  times  of  the  year — which  lies  between  Ferrol  and  the 
French  frontier.  At  last  the  Spanish  *  Seventh  Army  '  had 
a  base  behind  it,  and  a  free  communication  with  England  for 
the  stores  and  munitions  that  it  so  miu  h  needed.  It  might  be 
developed  into  a  formidable  force  if  so  strengthened,  and  it  lay 
in  a  position  most  inconvenient  for  the  French,  directly  in 
the  rear  of  Clniiscl  and  Caffarelli.  Popham  saw  what  might 
be  made  of  Santandcr,  and  drew  up  for  Wellington's  benefit 
a  report  on  the  possibilities  of  the  harbour,  in  which  he  details, 
from  the  information  given  by  Porlier  and  his  staff,  the  state 
of  the  roads  between  it  and  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  other 
points.  Six  weeks  before  the  siege  of  Burgos  began,  he  wrote 
that  by  all  accounts  six  or  eight  heavy  guns  would  be  required 
to  take  that  fortress,  and  that  he  could  manage  that  they  should 
be  got  tlierc— a  distance  of  115  iniles — by  ox-draught,  if  they 
were  wanted^.    But  Wellington,  at  the  moment  that  this 

'  Popham^s  prescience  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  papers  relating  to 
Riir^os  began  to  »!r;iwn  up  as  early  ns  July  20.  lie  oross-qupstioned 
not  only  Porlier  but  other  Spanish  f>frirfrs,  Tlicir  iinswcrs  <l[<l  not  always 
laily  with  each  other.  Sec  all  Popluiiii  s  dispatches  of  liic  tiiuc,  in  the 
Admiralty  Section  at  the  Record  CMIlce — ^under  the  general  head  *  Channel 
Fleet  I  *  They  have  this  misleading  heading  because  Popham  was  under 
Lord  Kdth,  then  commanding  that  fleet. 
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useful  infonnation  was  being  compiled,  was  turning  away  from 
Valladolid  and  Burgos  toward  Madrid ;  and  when  his  attention 
was  once  more  drawn  back  to  Burgos,  he  made  no  use  of 
Popham's  offers  till  it  was  too  late.  Of  this  more  in  its  proper 
place. 

Having  brought  all  his  scpiadroii  iiiLo  Saiitander,  aiui  made 
hi?iis<'If  a  fixed  basr  in  addition  to  his  floatinLl  one  Popham 
bewail  to  conci  rt  plans  for  further  opendions  with  Mcndizabal, 
whom  he  described  as  a  mnn  of  *  vacilhiting  councils,'  and 
hard  to  screw  up  to  any  fixed  resolution.  The  scheme  which  the 
commodore  most  recommended  to  the  general  was  one  for 
a  general  concentration  of  all  his  scattered  forces  against  Bilbao, 
in  which  the  squadron  should  give  its  best  help.  But  he 
suggested  as  an  alternative  the  sending  of  Porlier  to  join 
Longa,  who  had  already  gone  south  to  the  Upi^er  Ebro  after 
the  failure  at  Portugalcte  on  July  11th.  Porlier  and  Longa 
would  together  be  strong  enoujjli  to  cut  the  road  between 
Hur^fos  and  Vittoria,  and  so  di\itK  (  lausel  from  CaffarcUi.  If 
tlie  two  Fn  lu  ll  uirncrals  coml)in(  d  against  them,  they  could 
always  escape  north-westward  into  their  usual  mountain 
refuges. 

According  to  Popham's  notes  Mendizabal  first  seemed  to 
incline  to  the  second  scheme,  and  then  decided  for  the  first.  He 
even  in  the  end  ordered  up  Longa — ^then  very  usefully  employed 
against  Clausel's  rear  about  Pancorbo  and  Cubo — to  join  in  the 
attack  upon  BObao.  But  Longa  came  late,  being  busy  in 
operations  that  he  liked  better  than  those  which  his  chief 
imposed  on  him.  After  waiting  a  few  days  for  him  in  vain, 
Mendi/^-ahal  marched  against  Bilbao  by  land  with  two  battalions 
belonginfj  to  Porlier  and  on!>  recently  raised  in  Ala\a,  while 
Popham  took  thre  e  Hiseayan  battalions  belon^in^'  to  lie  no\  ales 
on  board  his  squadron  and  sailed  for  L(  (^ueitio,  where  he  put 
them  ashoTv.  lie  himself  then  made  for  Portugalete,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bilbao  river.  The  triple  attack,  though  made 
with  no  very  great  total  force  was  successful.  The  officer 
commanding  in  Bilbao,  went  out  to  meet  Mendizabal,  and  in 
order  to  collect  as  many  men  as  possible,  drew  off  the  garrison 
of  Portugalcte.  The  British  squadron,  arriving  in  front  of  the 
port,  found  it  undefended  and  threw  the  marines  ashore. 
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Hearing  of  this  cK scent  in  his  rear  tlic  Frt!ich  general,  then 
indecisively  engaged  with  Mendizabal  and  lienovaies,  thought 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  and  retired  hastily 
toward  Durango,  abandoning  Bilbao  altogether  [August  18]. 

Learning  next  day  that  they  had  overrated  the  enemy's  force, 
the  French  returned  and  tried  to  reoccupy  the  Biscayan  capital^ 
but  were  met  outside  by  all  Mendizabal's  troops,  arrayed  on  the 
position  of  Ollorgan.  An  attack  entirely  failed  to  move  them, 
and  the  French  fell  back  to  Durango.  General  Rougct,  the 
commandinj^  ollieer  in  the  province,  then  drew  in  all  his  minor 
garrisons,  and  sent  C'affartlli  notice  that  all  Biscay  was  lost^ 
unless  sonietliinnr  could  be  done  at  once  to  cheek  Mendizabal's 
progress  [Aui^nist  14],  Indeed  the  situation  loijkcd  most 
threatening,  for  Longa  had  at  last  conic  up  and  joined  his  chief 
with  3»000  men,  and  the  Bisca}'ans  were  taking  arm;$  on  every 
side.  A  general  junta  of  the  Basque  provinces  was  summoned 
by  Mendizabal  to  meet  at  Bilbao,  and  the  French  had  for  the 
moment  no  foothold  left  save  in  San  Sebastian  and  Guetaria. 
Thereupon  Caffarelli,  collecting  every  man  that  he  could  at 
Vittoria,  marched  to  jdn  Rouget.  Their  united  forces,  making 
some  7,000  me  n,  attacked  Bflbao  on  August  27th-20th,  and 
after  much  confused  fighting  drove  Mendizabal  and  Longa 
out  of  the  phice,  only  a  fortnif,dit  after  it  had  eonie  into  Spanish 
hands.  The  defeated  troops  dispersed  in  all  directions,  each 
section  seekin;^'  tlie  region  that  it  had  come  froui — Porlier's  men 
retired  towards  Cantabria,  Longa's  toward  the  Upper  Ebro. 
Henovales  and  his  Biscayan  battalions  were  caught  in  their 
retreat,  and  badly  cut  up  at  Dima. 

While  this  fighting  was  going  on  around  Bilbao,  Popham 
was  trying  a  last  attack  on  Guetana,  with  his  own  resources  only, 
as  nearly  all  the  Spaniards  were  engaged  elsewhere.  He  had 
accomplished  nothing  decisive  when  he  heard  of  Mendizabal's 
defeat,  and  had  to  reship  his  guns  and  take  his  departure  before 
the  victorious  Caffarclli  came  up.  He  retired  to  Santander,  and 
heard  lliLic  liiuL  NVellington  was  leaving  Madrid,  and  once  more 
marching  on  Burgos.  He  detenmned  to  open  up  eommunicat  i(  uis 
with  the  British  army  ^nthout  delay,  and  on  August  81  sent  off 
Lieutenant  Macfarlane  to  seek  for  the  head  of  the  approaching 
columns.  That  officer,  skirting  the  flank  of  Clausel's  retreating 
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host,  reached  Vailadolid  betimes,  and  explained  to  Wellington 
that  the  Santander  road  would  be  open  and  available  for  the 
transport  of  ammunition,  guns,  and  even  food,  so  soon  as  he 
should  have  driven  the  French  past  Burgos.  And — as  will  be 
seen — ^it  was  so  used  during  the  unlucky  siege  of  that  fortress 
again  and  again — but  not  (as  Popham  recommended)  for  the 
bringing  up  of  the  heavy  artillery  that  Wellington  no  much 
lacked. 

By  September  1st  Caffarclli  had  patched  up  matters  for 
a  time  on  the  side  of  Biscay,  but  though  he  had  recovered 
Bilbao  and  preserved  Guetaria^  all  the  other  coast-towns  were 
out  of  his  power  save  Santona,  and  that  important  place  was 
cut  oH  from  the  nearest  French  garrison  by  a  gap  of  some 
sixty  miles.  Even  now  Popham's  useful  diversion  had  not  ceased 
to  have  its  effect.  But  its  further  working  belongs  to  a  later 
chapter. 

So  much  for  the  annab  of  the  war  in  northern  Spain  from 

June  to  August .  The  diversion  which  Wellington  had  planned 
had  been  brilhauLly  succc^blul.  A  wry  different  btory  must 
be  told  of  the  equally  important  scheme  that  he  had  concerted 
for  keeping  his  enemies  distracted  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie 
Peninsula,  by  means  of  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition  and  the 
Spanish  Army  of  Murcia. 

Suchet,  it  will  be  remembered  hud  been  stayed  from  further 
conquests  after  the  fall  of  Valencia  partly  by  the  indirect  results 
of  WeUingtcm's  operations  on  the  Portuguese  frontier — starting 
with  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo — ^partly  by  Napoleon's  action 
in  drawing  back  to  the  Ebro  the  two  divisions  of  ReiUe,  and 
calling  out  of  Spain  the  numerous  Polish  battalions  serving  in 
the  Army  of  Aragon.  But  not  the  least  of  the  hindering  causes 
was  a  purely  ]X'rsonal  one — the  long  iUncss  which  kept  Suehet 
coiiUned  to  his  l)ed  for  ten  weeks  in  Fe)>niary,  March,  and 
April.  By  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  saddle  again  a  notable 
change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  the  war  all  over  the  Penin- 
sula. During  his  sickness  his  lieutenants,  llabert  and  Uarispe> 
maintained  their  position  in  front  of  the  Xucar  river,  and 
observed  the  wrecks  of  the  Valencian  and  Murcian  divisions 
that  had  escaped  from  Blake's  disaster  in  January.  The  whole 

'  See  above,  p.  80* 
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force  remaiiiing  und^  Suchet — excludii^  the  troops  left 
behind  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon — was  not  above  15,000  men, 
and  of  these  nearly  4,000  were  locked  up  in  garrisons,  at 
Valencia^  Saguntum,  Peniscola,  Morella,  and  other  places. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  no  farther  advance  was 
made  against  the  Spaniards.   Joseph  O'Donnell,  the  successor 
of  the  unhick}  Maliy,  was  able  during  the  spring  to  reorganize 
some  12,000  men  on  the  cadres  of  liis  oki  battalions.  In 
addition  he  had  Hoehe's  reserve  at  Alicante,  4,000  strong,  which 
had  now  been  proliting  for  many  months  by  the  British  subsidy 
and  training,  and  was  reckoned  a  solid  corps.    He  had  also 
Basseoourt*s  few  battalions  in  the  inland — the  troops  that 
D'Armagnac  had  hunted  in  December  and  January  in  the 
district  about  Requefia  \  Cartagena,  the  only  fortress  on  the 
coast  still  in  Spanish  hands  save  Alicante,  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  of  a  British  detachment'.  Altogether  there  were 
some  20,000  enemies  facing  Suchet  in  April,  and  he  regarded  it 
as  impossible  to  think  of  attacking  Alicante,  since  he  had  not 
nearly  enough  men  in  hand  to  besiege  a  place  of  considerable 
size,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a  sufficient  covering  amiy 
against  Joseph  O'Donnell.    So  little  was  tlie  Murcian  army 
molested  tliat  General  Freire,  O'Donnell's  second-in-command, 
ignoring  Suchet  altogether,  took  advantage  of  Soult's  absence  in 
Estremadura,  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz,  to  alarm 
eastern  Andalusia.    He  occupied  Baza  on  April  18th,  and 
when  driven  away  after  a  time  by  Leval,  governor  of  Granada, 
turned  instead  against  the  coast-land  of  the  South.  On  May  11th 
an  expedition,  aided  by  English  war-ships  from  Alicante,  landed 
near  Almeria,  and  cleared  out  all  the  French  garrisons  from  the 
small  towns  and  shore  batteries  as  far  west  as  Almunecar. 
Already  before  this  (on  May  1-8)  an  English  squadron  had 
made  a  descent  on  Malaga,  seized  and  destroyed  tlic  Iiarbour- 
works,  and  earned  off  some  privateers  and  mereliant  vessels 
from  the  port.    But  naught  could  be  accomplished  against 
the  citadel  of  Gibalfaro.     Soult  did  little  or  nothing  to 
resent  these  insults,  because  he  was  at  the  time  obsessed 

*  See  above,  p.  86* 

*  The  2/67th  and  a  part  of  the  foreign  R^gbnent  of  de  Watteville,  alio 
a  Biltiah  batteiy,  ham  Cadis. 
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with  his  ever-recurring  idea  that  Wellington  was  about  to 
invade  Andalusia,  and  his  attention  was  entirely  taken  up  with 
the  movements  of  Hill  and  Bailasteros  in  the  West  and  North, 
so  that  the  East  was  neglected.  Leval  at  Granada  had  a 
troublesome  time,  but  was  in  no  real  danger,  since  Freire's  raids 
were  executed  with  a  trifling  force. 

Suchet  was  occupied  at  this  time  more  with  civil  than  with 
military  affairs  :  lor  jiomc  tiinc  after  hii»  convalescence  he  was 
engaged  in  rearranjrinji  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia,  and  in  lai^mg  the  (.normous  war-contribution  wliicli 
Napoleon  had  directed  him  to  exact — 200,O0U,0OU  reals,  or 
£2,800,000 — in  addition  to  the  ordinary  taxes.  The  Marshal 
in  his  Mlmoires  gives  a  most  self-laudatory  account  of  his 
rule ;  according  to  his  rose-coloured  narrative  \  the  imposts 
were  raised  with  wisdom  and  benevolence^  the  population 
became  contented  and  even  loyal,  the  roads  were  safe,  and 
material  prosperity  conmienced  at  once  to  revive.  Napier  has 
reproduced  most  of  Suchet's  testimoniab  to  his  own  wisdom 
and  integrity,  without  any  hint  that  the  Spanish  version  of  the 
story  is  different.  Tlic  Marshal  wlio  drove  the  civil  popula- 
tion of  Lcrida  under  the  fire  of  the  cannon  and  who  signjilized 
his  entry  into  Valencia  by  \Yholesale  executions  of  combatants 
and  non-combatants  ^,  was  not  the  benevolent  being  of  his 
own  legend.  Since  that  legend  has  been  republished  in  many 
a  later  volume,  it  may  be  well  to  give  as  a  fair  balance  the 
version  of  an  enemy — ^not  of  a  Spaniard,  but  of  a  Prussian,  that 
Colonel  Schepeler  whose  authority  on  the  war  of  Valencia  we 
have  so  often  had  occasion  to  quote. 

*  Napoleon  Bonaparte  looked  upon  Valencia  as  the  prey  of 
France,  and  Suchet  did  not  fall  behind  in  his  oppressive  high- 
handedness. The  long-desired  goal,  tlie  wealthy  city,  now  lay 
open  to  their  rapacity,  and  the  riches  that  the  clcrfrv^  had  denied 
to  the  needs  of  the  nation  went  to  fill  the  plunder-bag  of  the 
conqueror.  The  miraculous  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity  was 
stripped  of  her  ancient  jewelled  robe  :  only  a  light  mantle  now 
draped  her,  and  showed  the  cut  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  silver  apostles  of  the  cathedral  took  their  way  to  France 

'  See  Mimobrea,  ii.  pp.  988-09.  "  See  vol.  lU.  p.  807. 

*  See  above,  p.  75. 
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with  many  other  objects  of  value,  and  the  Chapter  was  forced 
to  pay  ransom  for  hidden  treasures.  The  magnanimous  marshal 
Buposed  on  the  new  French  province,  as  a  sort  of  "  benevolence,'* 
six  million  dollars  (ten  had  been  spoken  of  at  first),  with  an 

additional  million  for  the  city  of  Valencia.  The  churches  had 
to  buy  off  their  bells  with  another  00,000  dollars.  Suchet,  in 
his  moderation,  contented  himself  with  exacting  500  dollars 
a  day  for  his  own  tabic  and  household  expenses. 

*  Political  persecution  began  with  a  decree  of  March  11,  which 
ordered  the  judges  of  the  local  Audiencia  [Law  Court]  to  meet 
as  before,  but  to  administer  justice  in  the  name  of  Napoleon 
Empereur  et  JSot.  The  patriots  refused  to  serve  and  fled; 
whereupon  their  goods  were  confiscated,  their  families  were 
harried,  and  when  some  of  them  were  captured  they  were 
threatened  with  penal  servitude  or  death.  A  decree  drawn  up 
in  words  of  cold  ferocity,  declared  every  Spaniard  who  continued 
to  oppose  the  French  to  be  a  rebel  and  a  brigand,  and  there- 
fore condemned  to  capital  punishment.  Several  villages  were 
punished  with  fire  and  sword,  because  they  were  too  patriotic 
to  arrest  and  deliver  up  insurgents.  Contrary  to  the  promise 
made  at  the  capitulation  in  January  \  many  patriots  were 
arrested  and  executed,  under  the  pretence  that  they  had  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Frenchmen  in  1808,  even  though 
they  might  actually  have  saved  the  lives  of  certain  of  those 
unfortunates  at  that  time. 

*  Valencia  produces  little  wheat :  there  was  much  lack  of  it,  and 
the  French  would  not  accept  rice.  Their  requisitions  were  exacted 
with  cniel  disregard  of  consequences,  even  from  the  poorest, 
and  quickly  brought  back  to  the  patriotic  side  the  mutable 
Valencian  people,  who  had  already  been  suflicicntly  embittered 
when  they  found  that  they  were  annexed  to  France.  All  over 
the  province  there  began  to  appear  slaughter,  rebellion,  and 
finally  guerrillero  bands 

The  point  which  Selicpeler  makes  as  to  Valencia  being 
practically  annexed  to  France — as  shown  by  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  not  of  King  Joseph — should 
be  noted.  It  illustrates  Suchet's  determination  to  consider 
himself  as  a  French  viceroy,  rather  than  as  the  general  of  one 
'  See  p.  78  above*  *  Schepeler,  pp.  609-10. 
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of  the  armies  receutly  placed  by  the  Emperor  under  the  King 
as  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  Peninsula.  We  have  abeady 
noted  the  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  plead  special  orders 
from  Paris,  exempting  him  from  the  royal  control,  whenever 
Joseph  tried  to  borrow  some  of  his  troops  for  use  against 
Wellington^.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  conceded  that  he 
had  a  much  better  excuse  than  Soult  for  his  persistent  dis- 
obedience to  stich  orders — his  whole  available  force  was  so  small, 
that  if  lie  had  sent  6,000  men  to  San  Clemente  or  Oeaiia,  as 
Joseph  directed,  there  would  have  been  little  or  nothing  left 
in  Valencia  save  the  garrisons,  and  the  Spaniards  from  Alieante 
and  Murcia  could  have  taken  their  revenge  for  the  disasters 
of  the  past  winter  K  He  represented  to  the  King  that  to  draw  off 
such  a  hody  of  troops  to  La  M ancha  implied  the  abandonment 
of  all  his  recent  conquests,  and  that  if  something  had  to  be 
evacuated,  it  was  better  that  Soult  should  begin  the  process, 
since  Andalusia  was  a  more  outlying  possession  than  Valencia — 
'  les  province  s  (hi  sud  devaient  etre  evaeuecs  iudnt  ccUes  de 
Test.'  And  here  he  was  no  doubt  right :  as  we  have  been 
rcninrkinf?  again  and  again,  the  only  solution  for  the  situation 
created  by  ^Ve^ington's  successes  was  to  concentrate  a  great 
mass  of  troops  at  all  costs,  and  the  Army  of  the  South  could 
best  provide  that  mass.  It  hnd  50,000  men  under  arms  at  the 
moment — Suchet  had  not  in  Valencia  more  than  15,000. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  those  parts  of  the  east  coaat  of 
Spain  which  lie  south  of  the  Ebro*  But  if  the  situation  in 
Valencia  had  not  altered  much  between  February  and  June, 
the  same  was  also  the  case  in  Catalonia.  Since  Eroles's  victory 
over  Bourke  at  Roda  in  March  •  there  had  been  much  marching 
and  counter-marching  in  that  principality,  but  nothing  decisi\  c. 
Lacy,  the  unpopular  captain-general,  was  at  odds  with  the 
Junta,  and  especially  with  Eroles,  the  best  ol  his  (hvisional 
officers,  wlio  was  the  most  influential  man  in  C.-italoiua,  owing 
to  his  local  connexions  and  his  untiring  energy.  Lacy  was 
a  stranger,  an  enemy  of  the  *  Somaten '  system,  and  a  pro- 
nounced Liberal.  The  political  tendencies  of  the  Catalans  were 

*  See  above,  pp.  304-5. 

*  Thu  is  Sachet's  owd  vfew,  tee  bla  MimoireM,  n.  p.  251. 

*  See  above,  p.  98. 
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distinctly  favourable  to  the  other  or  ^  Servile '  party.  The 
captain-general  was  also  accused  of  nourishing  jealousy  against 
Sarsfieldy  his  second-in-command :  and  it  is  certain  that  both 
that  officer  and  Eroles  believed  him  capable  of  any  mean 
trick  toward  them.  But  though  divided  counsels  and  mutual 
suspicions  often  hindered  the  co-operation  of  the  commanders 
and  the  people,  all  were  equally  bitter  enemies  of  the  iiivatkr, 
and  none  of  them  showed  any  signs  of  slackening  in  iiieir  grim 
resolve  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  The  Catalan  nrmy  did  not  now 
count  more  than  8,000  men  in  the  field,  but  its  central  position 
in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  round  which  the  French 
garrisons  were  dispersed  in  a  long  semicircle,  gave  it  advantages 
that  compensated  to  a  certain  extent  for  its  lack  of  numbers* 
It  could  strike  out  at  any  isolated  point  on  the  circumference, 
and,  whether  its  blow  failed  or  succeeded,  generally  got  off 
before  the  enemy  had  concentrated  in  sufficient  numbers  to  do 
it  much  harm.  On  the  other  hand,  Decaen,  now  commanding 
in  Catalonia,  and  Maurice  Mathieu,  the  governor  of  Barcelona, 
though  they  had  some  three  times  as  iiiany  men  under  arms  as 
Lacy,  were  reduced  to  a  position  that  was  littl(>  more  than 
defensive.  It  is  true  that  they  oeeasionall\  culketed  a  heavy 
column  and  struck  into  the  inland  :  but  the  enemy  avoided 
them,  and  replied  by  counter-attacks  on  depleted  sections  of 
the  French  circle  of  garrisons.  On  April  0th,  for  exaniple, 
4,800  men  marched  from  Gerona  against  Olot :  the  local  levies 
under  Claros  and  Rovira  skirmished  with  them,  giving  ground, 
and  finally  losing  the  town.  But  though  they  did  not  stop  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  Kilans,  with  a  larger  force,  moved  on 
the  important  harbour  of  Mataro,  and  laid  siege  to  the  garrison 
there  (April  22),  a  stroke  which  soon  brought  the  bulk  of  French 
troops  back  from  Olot  to  drive  him  off.  At  the  same  time 
Sarsfield's  division  pressed  in  upon  the  garrison  of  Tarragona, 
and  cut  off  its  eommunieations  with  Barcelona. 

This  forced  J)teaen  to  march  to  opvn  the  road,  with  all  the 
men  tliat  Maurice  Mathieu  eould  sj)are  from  Barcelona  (April  2S). 
Letting  them  go  by,  Lacy  at  once  renewed  the  attack  on 
Mataro,  bringing  up  the  forces  of  Sarsfield  and  Milans,  and 
borrowing  four  ship-guns  from  Commodore  Codrington  to  batter 
the  fort,  in  which  the  French  had  taken  refuge  after  evacuating 
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the  town  [May  8].  Decaen  and  Lamarque  promptly  ttimed 
back,  and  on  the  third  day  of  the  siege  came  hastily  to  break 
it  up.    The  Spaniards  dispersed  in  various  directions,  after 

burying  the  guns,  which  (much  to  Codrin*,' ton's  rcgid)  were 
discovered  and  exluuiK d  by  the  enemy.  The  net  result  of  all 
this  marching  and  counter-marching  was  that  inuth  slioc- 
leathcr  had  been  worn  out,  and  n  few  hundred  men  killed  or 
wounded  on  each  side :  but  certainly  no  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  conquest  of  Catalonia.  Indeed^  Manso,  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign,  established  himself  at  Molins  dc  Key,  quite  close  to 
Barcelona,  and  Sarsfield  occupied  Montserrat,  so  that  between 
them  they  once  more  cut  off  the  communications  from  Barce- 
lona southward  and  westward.  Both  had  to  be  driven  off 
in  June,  in  order  that  the  roads  might  again  be  opened. 

Early  in  July  Lacy  devised  a  scheme  which  made  him  more 
hated  than  ever  in  Catalonia.  He  concerted  with  some  Spanish 
employes  in  the  French  commissariat  service  a  plan  for  blowing 
up  the  powder  magazine  of  the  <!rvT\t  fortress  of  Lerida,  and 
arranged  to  be  outside  its  walls  on  t  he  day  fixed  fur  the  explosion, 
and  to  storm  it  during  the  confusion  that  would  follow.  £rolcs 
and  Sarsfield  both  protested,  poinHn*'  out  that  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  city  must  be  destroyed,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Lacy 
replied  that  the  results  would  justify  the  sacrifice,  persisted  in 
his  scheme,  and  moved  with  every  available  man  towards 
Lerida  to  be  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  He  miscalculated 
his  hours,  however ;  and»  though  he  left  hundreds  of  stragglers 
behind  from  over-marching,  his  column  arrived  too  late.  The 
explosion  took  place  on  the  Ifith,  with  dreadful  success  ;  not 
only  did  a  hundred  r)f  the  <;arrison  perish,  but  a  much  lar<;er 
number  of  the  citizens  ;  maiiv  houses  and  one  of  the  bastions 
fell.  The  governor  llcnriod,  a  very  firm-handed  man  whose 
record  in  Lerida  was  most  tyrannical  ^,  had  been  entirely 
unaware  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards,  but  proved  equal 
to  the  occasion.  He  put  his  garrison  under  arms,  manned  the 
breach,  and  showed  such  a  firm  front,  when  Lacy  appeared, 
that  the  captain-general,  having  tired  troops  and  no  cannon, 
refused  to  attempt  the  storm.   He  went  off  as  qni(  kly  as  he 

*  See  notes  in  Vi<ial  de  la  Blachc's  L' Ev(n  unlnfn  <l  Espa^nc,  1914,  which 
reaches  me  just  as  this  goes  to  press,  for  unecdotes  conccruiog  his  doings. 
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had  come,  having  caused  the  death  of  several  hundred  of  his 
countrymen  with  no  profit  whatever.  If  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
such  terrible  means,  he  should  at  least  have  had  his  plans 
correctly  timed.  The  Catalans  never  forgave  him  the  useless 
atrocity  K 

Operations  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia  were  thus  dragf»ing  on 
with  no  great  profit  to  one  side  or  tlic  otlu  r,  when  VVtlliiigtun's 
great  scheme  for  the  Anfjlo-Sieilian  Uivtrbion  on  the  east  coast 
bt'i^Mii  at  last  to  work,  and — as  he  had  expected — set  a  new 
face  to  affairs.  Unfortunately  the  expedition  was  conducted 
very  differently  from  liis  desire.  We  have  already  shown  how, 
by  Lord  William  Bcntiuck's  perversity,  it  started  too  late,  and 
was  far  weaker  than  was  originally  intended  K  But  on  July  Idth 
General  Maitland  arrived  at  Port  Mahon  with  a  fleet  carrying 
three  English  *  and  two  Gennan  battalions,  and  parts  of  three 
foreign  regiments,  with  a  handful  of  cavalry,  and  two  companies 
of  artillery.  He  sent  messengers  across  Spain  to  announce  to 
Wellington  his  arrival,  and  his  purpose  of  landing  in  Catalonia, 
as  had  been  directed.  At  Majorca  he  picked  up  Whittingluim's 
newly-organi/.cd  Balearic  division,  and  after  sonir  (K  lay  he  set 
sail  on  July  28  for  Palamos,  a  ce  ntral  point  on  the  Catalan  coast, 
off  which  he  arrive  tl  on  the  morning  ol"  July  81st  with  over 
10,000  men  on  board. 

*  About  tlic  same  time  a  still  more  dreadftil  pint  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  Barcelon  a  with  the  knowled^^c  and  approval  of  ]«iey — arsenic 
was  to  be  mixed  with  the  flour  of  the  gurrisua's  rations  by  secret  agents. 
[See  Suchet's  Mimoires,  ii.  p.  25G,  and  Arteche,  xii.  p.  3u3.]  How  fur  tlic 
plan  was  a  leality  is  dilBcult  to  dedde,  Thera  ia  a  lafge  file  of  papers  in 
the  Paris  War  Offloe  ooneenung  eaqperiments  carried  out  by  a  commission 
of  army-doctors,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  stdmess  among 
the  troo{>»<  ifi  July.  One  or  two  soldiers  died,  a  great  number  were  seized 
with  vornitin*;  and  stomach-cramps;  poison  bcin;^  susprrtrcT,  the  dottors 
took  possession  of  the  iiuur,  attempted  to  analyse  it,  and  tried  it^  cfl'ccts 
onanumlierof  steeetdoga.  A  few  of  the  animals  died:  most  were  violeutly 
sick,  but  got  over  the  dose.  Poison  was  not  definitely  proved,  and  dirty 
utensils  and  bad  baking  might  ooneelvably  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
outbreak.  Some  Catalan  writers  say  that  there  was  a  poisoning-plot, 
or  I  should  liave  doubted  tlte  whole  story*  See  t  he  App<  lulix  to  Arteche, 
xii.  p.  ^tH'.i.  *  See  above,  p.  :U7. 

'  1/lOUi,  l/81st,  l/58tb,  4tli  and  titii  i.inc  battaUons  K.G.L.,  and  parts 
of  the  foreign  battalions  of  De  Roll,  Dillon,  and  the  Calabrian  Fkce 
Corps.  See  table  in  Appendix  XIV*  The  total  was  248  officers,  and  6,648 
rank  and  file. 
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Owing  to  Bentinck's  unhappy  hesitation  in  May  and  June* 
after  the  expedition  had  been  announced  and  the  troops  ordered 

to  prepare  for  embarkation,  French  spies  in  Sicily  had  found 
the  time  to  sc  nci  warnin^^  to  Paris,  aiid  Suchc  t  had  hcvn  advised 
by  the  Minister  oi  War  that  a  i\cct  from  Palernio  might  a{)pear 
in  his  neif^hbonrhood  at  any  moment.  He  rcc('i\  {  d  his  warning 
in  the  end  of  June,  a  month  before  Maitland  s  arrival  ^,  and 
this  turned  out  in  the  end  profitable  to  the  allied  cause  ;  for, 
thou«,'li  the  fleet  never  appeared,  he  was  always  expeeting  it, 
and  used  the  argument  that  he  was  about  to  be  attacked  by 
an  English  force  as  his  most  effective  reply  to  King  Joseph's 
constant  demands  for  assistance  in  New  Castile.  The  arrival 
at  Alicante  of  transports  intended  to  carry  Roche's  division 
to  Catalonia,  and  of  some  vessels  bearing  the  battering-train 
which  VVellin^rton  had  sent  round  for  Bentinck's  use,  was  duly 
reported  to  him  :  lor  some  time  he  took  tliis  flotilla  to  be  the 
Anglo-Sieilian  squadron.  Hence  he  was  expectiiij^  all  thn)ugh 
June  and  July  the  attaek  which  (throujijh  Bentinck's  jjcrversity) 
was  never  delivered.  The  threat  proved  as  effective  as  the 
actual  descent  might  have  been,  and  Wellington  would  have 
been  much  relieved  if  only  he  could  have  seen  a  few  of  Stiehet's 
many  letters  refusing  to  move  a  man  to  support  the  King  K 

Suchet's  great  trouble  was  that  he  could  not  tell  in  the  least 
whether  the  Sicilian  expedition  would  land  in  Catalonia  or  in 
Valencia.  It  might  come  ashore  anywhere  between  Alicante 
and  Rosas.  He  jjrepared  a  small  movable  central  reserve, 
with  which  he  could  march  northward  if  the  blow  should  fall 
between  Valencia  and  Tortosa,  or  southward— to  reinforce 
Habert  and  llanspe — if  it  should  be  struek  in  the  South. 
Decncn  was  warned  to  have  a  stron<z  foree  concentrated  in 
central  Catalonia,  in  case  the  descent  came  in  his  direction,  and 
Suchct  promised  him  such  assistance  as  he  could  spare.  On 
a  rumour  that  the  Sicilian  fleet  had  turned  northward — as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  not  yet  in  Spanish  waters — the  Marshal 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  a  rapid  visit  to  Catalonia,  to 
concert  matters  with  Decaen.   He  marched  by  Tortosa  with 

*  Clarke's  disi)atch  with  the  information  was  duted  June  9th. 
'  Two  of  thciu  dated  July  22  and  August  12  did  ultiinately  full  into  his 
hands,  but  only  after  the  victory  of  Salamanea.  See  below,  pp.  617-18. 
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a  flying  column,  and  on  July  lOth  met  Decaen  at  Reus.  Here 

he  learned  that  there  were  no  signs  of  the  enemy  to  be  dis- 
covered, after  visiting  Tarragona,  iiisjircting  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  reiiitorcing  its  garrison,  returned  southward  in  a  more 
leisurely  fashion  than  he  had  gone  forth. 

During  Suchet's  absence  from  his  Valeneian  viceroyalty  the 
captain-general  of  Murcia  took  measures  which  brought  about 
one  of  the  most  needless  and  gratuitous  disasters  that  ever 
befell  the  ever-unlucky  army  of  which  he  was  in  charge. 
Joseph  O'Donnell  knew  that  the  Sicilian  expedition  was  due, 
and  he  had  been  warned  that  Roche's  division  would  be  taken 
off  to  join  it ;  he  was  aware  that  Maitland's  arrival  would 
modify  all  Suchet*s  arrangements,  and  would  force  him  to  draw 
troops  away  from  his  own  front.  He  had  been  requested  by 
Wellington  to  content  himself  with  *  containing '  the  French 
foree  in  his  front,  and  to  risk  nothing.  But  on  July  18th  lie 
marched  out  from  his  positions  in  front  of  Alicante  with  the 
desijrn  of  surprising  (General  llarispe.  He  knew  that  Suchct  had 
gone  north,  and  was  not  aware  of  his  return ;  and  he  had  been 
informed*  quite  truly,  that  Hari$pe*s  cantonments  were  much 
scattered.  Unfortunately  he  was  as  incapable  as  he  was 
prestmiptuousy  and  he  entirdy  lacked  the  fiery  determination 
of  his  brother  Henry,  the  hero  of  La  Bispal.  According  to 
contemporary  critics  he  was  set,  at  this  moment,  on  making 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  brilliant  descent  on  an  unprepared 
enemy,  without  any  reference  to  his  orders  or  to  tht  ^^  ueral 
state  of  the  war  ^.  And  he  wished  to  fight  before  Roche's  troops 
were  takrii  from  him,  as  they  must  soon  be. 

Harispe  liad  only  some  5,000  men—his  own  division,  with 
one  stray  battalion  belonging  to  ilabcrt  ^,  and  Delort's  cavalry 
brigade  \  He  had  one  infantry  regiment  in  reserve  at  Alcoy  *, 
another  at  Ibi  ^  the  third  ® — ^with  the  bulk  of  Delort's  horsemen 
— ^in  and  about  Castalla,  the  nearest  point  in  the  French  canton- 
ments to  Alicante.  0*Donne!l's  ambitious  plan  was  to  surround 
the  troops  in  Castalla  and  Ibi  by  a  concentric  movement  of 

'  See  Schepeler,  pp.  617  and  628.  *  Of  the  44th  Lfaie. 

*  The  13th  Cuiras-siVrs  and  24th  Dragoons. 

*  The  116th  Line,  2  l)attnliouti.  *  The  Ist  L6ger,  3  battalions. 

*  The  7th  Line,  2  battahons. 
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several  eolmiin>  luarching  far  apart,  and  to  destroy  them  before 
llarispc  hiniscli  could  come  up  with  his  reserve  from  the  rear. 
Bassecourt  and  his  detachment  irom  the  northern  hills  was 
ordered  to  fall  in  at  the  same  time  on  Alcoy,  so  as  to  distract 
Harispe  and  keep  bim  engaged — a  doubtful  expedient  since 
he  lay  many  marches  away,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  timing 
of  his  diveision  would  probably  miscany. 

ODonnell  marched  in  three  masses :  on  the  right  Roche's 
division  went  by  Xixona  with  the  order  to  surprise  the  French 
troops  in  Ibi.  The  main  body,  three  weak  infantry  brigades 
under  Montijo,  Mijares,  and  Micliclcna,  with  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry  and  a  battery,  moved  straight  upon  Ca>.talia.  The 
main  body  of  the  horse,  about  800  strong,  under  General  Santes- 
teban,  went  out  on  the  left  on  the  side  of  Villcna,  with  orders  to 
outflank  the  enemy  and  try  to  cut  in  upon  his  rear.  The  whole 
force  made  up  10,000  infantry  and  1,000  cavalry,  not  taking 
into  account  the  possible  (but  unlikely)  advent  of  Bassecourt, 
so  that  Harispe  was  outnumbered  by  much  more  than  two  to 
one.  As  an  extra  precaution  all  the  transports  ready  in  Alicante 
were  sent  out — ^with  only  one  battalion  on  board — along  the 
coast,  to  demonstrate  opposite  Denia  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Xucar,  in  order  to  call  off  the  attention  of  Habcrt's  division, 
which  lay  in  thai  dirceUon. 

Having";  niarehed  all  night  on  the  20th  July,  the  Spanish 
columns  foinul  tin mselvcs-- in  a  very  fatigued  condition — in 
front  of  the  enemy  at  lour  u  elock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
They  were  out  of  touch  with  each  other,  Roche  being  separated 
from  the  centre  by  the  mountain-spur  called  the  Sierra  de  Cata, 
and  the  cavalry  having  been  sent  y&y  far  out  on  the  flank. 
General  Mesclop  was  opposed  to  Roche  at  Ibi,  with  four 
battalions  and  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers — General  Ddort,  at 
Castalla,  had  only  one  squadron  of  the  cuirassiers,  two  batta* 
lionSi  and  a  battery,  but  was  expecting  the  arrival  of  the 
24th  Dragoons  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Biar,  some  way 
to  his  right,  iind  of  the  remaining  two  scpiadrons  of  the  13th 
Cuirassiers  frmn  Onil  on  his  left.  Meanwhile  lie  evaeiiated 
Castalla,  but  took  up  a  position  on  a  hillside  covered  by  a  stream 
and  a  ravine  crossed  by  a  narrow  bridge,  with  liis  trithng  force. 
He  had  already  sent  orders  to  Mesclop  at  Ibi  to  come  in  to  his 
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aid,  leaving  only  a  rearguard  to  hold  off  as  long  as  possible  the 
Spanish  column  in  front  of  him.  The  latter  did  as  he  was  bid ; 

he  threw  into  the  Castle  of  Ibi  a  company  of  the  44th  and  two 
guiis,  and  left  tlic  rest  of  tliat  battalion  and  a  troop  of  cuirassiers 
to  support  them.  With  the  rest  of  his  force,  the  tlirec  battalions 
of  the  1st  Lcgcr  and  the  remaining  troop  of  cuirassiers,  he  set 
off  in  haste  for  Castalla. 

O^Donnell  assailed  Delort  in  a  very  leisurely  way  after  occupy- 
ing the  town  of  Castalla — ^his  troops  were  tired»  and  four  of  his 
six  guns  had  fallen  behind.  But  Montijo's  brigade  and  the 
two  pieces  which  had  kept  up  with  it  were  developing  an  attack 
on  the  bridge,  and  Michelena  and  Mijares  had  passed  the  ravine 
higher  up,  when  the  French  detached  troops  began  to  appear 
from  all  directions.  The  first  to  get  up  were  the  400  men  of  the 
24th  Dragoons,  who— screened  by  an  olive  wood — came  in  with 
a  tremendous  impact,  ami  quite  iinft)rcscen,  upon  Mijares*s 
flank,  and  completely  broke  up  liis  three  battalions.  They 
then,  after  re-forming  their  ranks,  formed  in  column  and 
charged  across  the  narrow  bridge  in  front  of  O'Donnell's  centre, 
though  it  was  commanded  by  his  two  guns.  An  attack  delivered 
across  such  a  defile,  passable  by  only  two  horses  abreast,  looked 
like  madness — ^but  was  successful  I  The  guns  only  fired  one 
rotmd  each  before  they  were  ridden  over,  and  the  brigade 
supporting  them  broke  up.  Delort  then  attacked,  with  his 
two  battalions  and  with  the  cuirassiers  who  had  just  come  up 
from  Onil.  Montijo's  brigade,  the  only  intact  Spanish  unit 
left,  was  thus  dri\ \ii  irom  the  field  and  scattered.  The  6,000 
infantry  of  () DunncU's  centre  became  a  mass  of  fugitives — 
only  one  n  i^im. nt  out  of  the  whole  ^  kept  its  ranks  and  went 
off  in  decent  order.  Of  the  rest  nearly  half  were  hunted  down 
and  captured  in  droves  by  the  French  cuirassiers  and  dragoons. 
Mcsclop  with  the  three  battalions  from  Ibi  arrived  too  late  to 
take  any  part  in  the  rout.  Delort  sent  him  back  at  once  to 
relieve  the  detachment  that  he  had  left  in  front  of  Roche. 
The  latter  had  driven  it  out  of  the  village  of  Ibi  after  some 
skirmishing,  when  he  saw  approaching  him  not  only  Mesdop's 
column,  but  Harispc  coming  up  from  Alcoy  with  the  116th  of 
the  Line.  He  at  once  halted,  turned  to  the  rear,  and  retired 
'  Cuenca,  of  Moniijo'a  brigade.  Schepeler,  p.  010. 
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in  good  order  towards  Xixona :  the  enemy's  cavalry  tried  to 
break  his  rearguard  but  failed,  and  the  whole  division  got 
back  to  Alicante  without  loss.  The  same  chance  happened  to 
Santesteban's  cavalry,  which,  marching  from  Villena  at  7  o'clock, 
had  reached  Biar,  in  the  enemy's  rear,  only  when  the  fighting — 
which  had  begun  at  l— was  all  over.  O'Doimell  tried  to  throw 
hlaiuc  on  this  ofliccr  ;  but  the  lai  t  seems  to  be  that  his  own 
eaieulatiuti  of  time  and  distance  wa^  laiilly  :  he  had  sent  his 
cavalrj'  on  too  wide  a  sweep,  separated  by  liills  from  his  main 
body,  and  had  kept  up  no  proper  communication  with  it.  Nor 
docs  it  appear  that  if  Santesteban  had  come  ap  to  Biar  a  little 
earlier  he  would  have  been  aUe  to  accomplish  anjrthing  very 
essential.  Bassecourt's  diversion,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
did  not  work :  before  he  got  near  Alcoy  the  main  body  had 
been  cut  to  pieces :  he  retired  in  haste  to  Almanza  on  hearing 
the  news. 

O'Donneirs  infantry  was  so  shattered  that  his  array  was 
reduced  to  as  bad  a  condition  as  it  had  shown  in  January,  after 
lliakc  s  original  disaster  at  Valencia.  He  had  lost  over  ii.uou 
men,  of  whom  2,135  were  nnwounded  prisoners,  three  flags,  and 
the  only  two  guns  that  had  got  to  the  front.  The  survivors 
of  the  three  broken  brigades  had  dispersed  all  over  the  country- 
side, and  took  weeks  to  collect.  It  was  fortunate  that  Roche's 
division  had  reached  Alicante  intact,  or  that  city  itself  might 
have  been  in  danger.  The  French  had  lost,  according  to  their 
own  account,  no  more  than  200  men^ :  only  the  two  cavalry 
regiments,  two  battalions  of  the  7th  Line,  and  one  of  the  44th 
had  been  put  into  action.  As  Suchet  truly  remarks  in  his 
Memoires^  the  total  numbers  engaged — 3,000  nien^ — on  his 
side  were  somewhat  less  than  the  easuaJty  list  of  the  enemy. 

The  rout  of  Castalla  put  the  Murcian  army  out  of  action  for 
months — a  lucky  thing  for  Suchet,  since  the  force  of  the  allies 
at  Alicante  was  just  about  to  be  increased  by  the  arrival  there 

'  This  is  the  figure  given  by  Sudwt  in  his  oontenipoiafy  dispatdi  to 
King  Joseph,  of  which  a  copy  lies  in  the  Scovdl  papers.  In  some  Fkeocb 
accounts  the  number  is  cut  dowu  to  70. 

'  Vol.  ii.  I).  2«0. 

'  7th  Line,ubout  1,200;  13th  Cuirassiers  and  24th  Dragoons, about  1»000; 
one  battalion  44th,  about  050 ;  artUlery,  &c.,  about  150  =  3,000  in  all. 
The  ist  L6ger  and  116th  line  veve  pfactically  not  engaged. 
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of  Maitland's  expedition,  and  if  O'Donnell's  army  had  been 
still  intact,  a  very  furiuidable  body  of  troops  would  iut\  L  been 
collected  o})posite  hini.  It  remains  to  explain  the  aj)pearance  ui* 
the  Anglo-Sicilians  in  this  direction,  contrary  to  the  orders  of 
WeUlngton,  who  had  expressed  his  wish  that  they  should  land  in 
Catalonia,  join  Lacy,  and  lay  siege  to  Tarragona — an  operation 
which  he  thought  would  force  Suchet  to  evacuate  Valencia 
altogether,  in  order  to  bring  help  to  Decaen. 

We  left  Maitland  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Palamos  on  July  81. 
The  moment  that  he  appeared  Eroles  went  on  board  his  ship, 
to  urge  his  unmediate  disembarkation,  and  to  promise  the 
enthusiastic  assistance  of  the  Catalans.  The  energetic  baron 
gave  a  most  ojitimistie  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  declared 
that  the  whole  country  would  rise  at  the  sight  of  the  red-coats, 
that  Tarragona  was  weakly  held,  and  that  the  total  force  of 
the  French,  in(  ludmg  Suchet's  column  near  Tortosn,  was  only 
13,000  men.  Lacy  and  Sarsfield  appeared  later,  and  gave  much 
less  encouraging  information :  they  rated  the  enemy  at  a  far 
higher  figure  than  Eroles,  and  were  right  in  so  doing,  for  Decaen 
had  some  25,000  men,  and  could  by  an  effort  have  concentrated 
15,000,  exclusive  of  succours  from  Suchet.  The  Spanish  Army 
of  Catalonia  could  only  furnish  7,000  foot  and  800  horse,  of 
whom  many  were  so  far  off  at  the  moment  that  Lacy  declared 
that  it  would  take  six  or  eight  days  to  bring  them  up.  By  the 
time  that  they  were  all  arrived,  the  French  would  have  concen- 
trated also,  and  would  be  equal  in  numbers  to  the  whole  force 
that  the  allies  could  collect.  Tarragona  was  reported  to  be  in 
a  better  state  of  defence  than  Eroles  allowed,  and  the  engineers 
declared  that  it  might  take  ten  days  to  reduce  it.  But  the 
greatest  problem  of  all  was  that  of  provisions  :  Lacy  declared 
that  the  country  could  furnish  little  or  nothing :  he  could  not 
undertake  to  keep  his  own  small  anny  concentrated  for  more 
than  a  week«  The  Anglo-Sicilians  must  be  fed  from  the  fleet, 
and  he  cotdd  provide  no  transport.  Evidently  the  expedition 
would  be  tied  down  to  the  shore,  and  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
was  the  only  possible  operation.  Since  the  Anglo-Sicilian  army 
could  not  manoeuvre  at  large  or  retire  into  the  inlaiid,  it  would 
have  to  light  Decaen,  to  cover  the  investmtiit  of  Tarragona, 
withiu  a  few  days  of  its  lauding.   On  the  other  hand  if,  as 
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Eroles  promised,  the  somalenes  rose  on  every  side  at  the  news 
of  the  disembarkation,  the  outlying  French  troops  might  not 
be  able  to  get  up  to  join  Decaen,  the  roads  would  be  blocked, 
the  enemy  might  never  be  able  to  concentrate,  and  the  force 

about  Barcelona,  his  only  immediately  available  field  army, 
was  not  more  than  8,000  strong,  and  might  hv  l)eaten. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  Lut  y  rii  vi  r  wished  to  see 
the  expedition  land,  because  he  was  jealuus  of  Kroles,  and 
thought  that  a  general  rising  which  ended  in  bueeess  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  his  own  power  and  tenure  of  office  ^,  It 
is  at  least  certain  that  the  views  which  he  expressed  caused 
Blaitland  much  trouble,  and  made  him  to  flinch  from  his  original 
idea  of  landing  without  delay  and  attacking  Tarragona,  accord- 
ing to  Wellington's  desire*  The  £nglish  general  took  refuge  in 
a  councfl  of  war — ^the  usual  resource  of  commanders  of  a  waver- 
ing  purpose.  His  lieutenants  all  advised  him  to  refuse  to  land, 
on  the  fjrouiid  that  his  forees  were  too  .small  and  heterogeneous, 
that  Lacy  could  give  no  prompt  assistance,  and  that  tlu  n  \sas  . 
no  sign  as  yet  of  the  pfcneral  rising  which  Eroles  promised. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  naval  officers  told  him  that  aiielu)ra<,^e 
off  the  Catalan  coast  was  so  dangerous,  even  in  sununer,  that 
they  could  not  promise  him  that  the  army  could  be  taken 
safely  on  board  in  case  of  a  defeat.  To  the  intense  disgust  of 
Eroles  and  the  other  Catalan  leaders,  but  not  at  all  to  Lacy's 
displeasure,  Maitland  accepted  the  advice  of  his  council  of  war, 
and  resolved  to  make  off,  and  to  land  farther  south..  The 
original  idea  was  to  have  come  ashore  somewhere  in  the  midst 
of  the  long  coast-line  south  of  the  Ebro,  between  Tortosa  and 
Valencia,  with  the  object  of  breakiuLf  Suclict's  line  m  the  midtlK'. 
But  the  news  of  Josi  ph  O  Doum  U's  *,'ratuitous  disiuster  at 
Castalla,  which  obviously  enabled  the  Marshal  to  use  his  whole 
army  against  a  disembarking  force,  and  the  suggestion  that 
AUcante  itself  might  be  in  danger,  induced  Maitland  in  the  end 
to  order  his  whole  armament  to  steer  southward.  He  arrived 
at  Alicante  on  August  7th,  and  commenced  to  send  his  troops 
ashore — ^both  his  own  6,000  men  and  Whittingham^s  4,000 
auxiliaries  of  the  Balearic  division.  Since  Roche  was  already 

'  This  seems  to  have  been  Codriiigluii  s  view,  see  his  Memoirs,  i.  p.  278, 
and  he  knew  Lacy  and  the  Catalttns  well. 
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there,  with  his  troops  in  good  order,  there  were  14,000  men 
collected  in  Alicante,  over  and  above  the  wrecks  of  O'DonnclFs 
force.  If  only  the  Murcians  had  been  intact,  the  mass  assembled 
would  have  caused  Suchet  serious  qualms,  since  it  would  have 
outnumbered  the  French  corps  in  Valencia  very  considerably, 
and  there  was  in  it  a  nucleus  of  good  troops  in  Maitland*s 
British  and  German  battalions.  The  news  of  Salamanca  had 
also  come  to  hand  by  this  time,  and  had  transformed  the 
genera!  aspect  of  affairs  in  Snchct's  eyes  :  King  Joseph  was 
again  demanding  instant  help  liuin  liim.  in  I  lie  hope  of  retaining 
Madrid,  and  had  eallcd  in  (without  liis  knowledge  or  consent) 
the  division  of  P;il(inibini  from  Aragon,  and  the  garrison  of 
Ciicnca  ^.  If  Weilint^ton  should  advance — as  he  actually  did — 
agciinst  the  King,  and  should  drive  him  from  his  capital,  it  was 
possible  that  the  main  theatre  of  the  war  might  be  transferred 
to  the  borders  of  Valencia. 

The  Marshal  therefore  resolved  to  concentrate :  he  ordered 
Habert  and  Harispe  to  fall  back  behind  the  Xucar  with  their 
8,000  men,  abandoning  their  advanced  positions  in  front  of 
Alicante,  and  placed  them  at  Jativa ;  here  he  threw  up  some 
field-works  and  armed  a  tite-de-^pofU  on  the  Xucar  at  Alberique. 
He  ordered  Paris's  brigade  to  come  down  from  northern  Aragon 
to  Tcruel,  and  he  warned  the  generals  in  Catalonia  that  he 
might  ask  for  reinforcements  from  them. 

Maitland  therefore,  after  his  landing,  found  that  the  French 
had  disappeared  from  his  immediate  front.  He  was  joined  by 
Roche,  and  by  the  67th  regiment  from  Cartagena,  and  proposed 
to  drive  Harispe  from  Castalla  and  Ibi.  But  he  marched 
against  him  on  August  16th-18th,  only  to  find  that  he  had 
already  retired  behind  the  Xucar.  Farther  than  Monforte  he 
found  himself  unable  to  advance,  for  want  of  transport  and 
food«  For  the  expedition  from  Sicily  had  not  been  fitted  out 
for  an  advance  into  the  inland.  It  had  been  supposed  by 
Bentinck  that  the  troops  would  be  able  to  hire  or  requisition 
in  Spain  the  mules  and  carts  that  they  would  require  for 
a  forward  movement.  But  the  country-side  about  Alicante 
was  already  exhnnsfcd  by  the  long  stay  of  the  Mureian  army  in 
that  region ;  and  U  Dumieil — before  Maitland  had  come  to 

See  above,  pp.  487  and  488. 
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know  the  diflieulties  of  his  position,  got  from  him  a  pled^  that 
he  would  not  take  anything  from  it  either  by  purchase  or  by 
requisition.  The  British  general  had  hired  mules  to  draw  hb 
guns,  but  found  that  he  could  not  feed  them  on  a  forward 
march,  because  the  resources  of  the  district  were  denied  him. 
He  himself  had  to  stop  at  Elda,  Roche  at  Alcoy,  because  the 
problem  of  transport  and  food  could  not  be  solved.  All  that 
he  CDuld  do  was  to  feel  the  Freud i  line  of  outposts  behind  the 
Xucar  with  a  flying  column  composed  of  his  own  handful  of 
cavalry— 200  snbrcs— and  a  fictachmcnt  of  Spanish  horse  lent 
him  by  Elio,  the  successor  of  O'Donnell  [August  20th-21st]. 

But  even  the  thought  of  farther  advance  had  now  to  be  given 
up,  for  the  news  arrived  that  King  Joseph  had  evacuated 
Madrid  on  the  14th,  and  was  marching  on  Valencia  with  the 
19,000  men  that  he  had  collected.  To  have  tried  any  further 
attack  on  Suchet,  when  such  an  army  was  coming  in  from  the 
fiank  to  join  the  Marshal,  would  have  been  insane.  The  French 
force  in  this  region  would  be  doubled  in  strength  by  the  King*s 
arrival.  Wherefore  Maitland  drew  back  his  own  division  to 
Alicante,  and  brought  Ilochc  back  to  Xixona,  not  far  in  front 
of  that  fortress,  expecting  that  he  might  ere  long  be  pushed 
l)aek,  and  perhaps  besieged  there.  Wellington  in  the  end  of 
the  month,  having  the  same  idea,  sent  him  elaborate  directions 
for  the  defence  of  the  place,  bidding  him  to  hold  it  as  long  as 
possible,  but  to  keep  his  transports  dose  at  hand,  and  to 
re-embark  if  things  came  to  the  worst  K 

On  the  25th  King  Joseph's  army  and  its  vast  convoy  of 
French  and  Spanish  refugees,  joined  Suchet*s  outposts  at 
Almanza,  and  the  dangerous  combination  which  Maitland  and 
Wellington  had  foreseen  came  to  pass.  But  what  was  still  more 
threatening  for  the  army  at  AUcante  was  the  rumour  that 
Soult  was  about  to  evacuate  Andalusia,  and  to  bring  the  whole 
of  the  Army  of  the  SouOi  to  Valencia.  This  would  mean  that 
nearly  80.000  French  troops  would  ere  long  be  collected  witliin 
striking  distance  of  the  motley  force  over  which  Maitland 
and  Elio  now  held  command,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
Soult  in  his  march  might  sweep  over  the  whole  country-side^ 
disperse  the  Spanish  forces  on  the  Murcian  border,  and  perhaps 
*  See  Wellington  to  Bfaltland,  DispMet,  ix.  p.  886,  dated  Aug.  80. 
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besie£|e  and  take  Cartagena  and  Alicante  as  a  pa!r€fffm  on 
the  way.  We  have  seen  in  chapter  X  that  nothing  of  this 
kind  happened:  Soult  hung  on  to  Andalusia  for  a  month 

longer  than  Wellington  or  any  one  else  deemed  probable  :  lie 
only  left  Granada  on  Sc])tember  17th,  and  when  he  did  move 
on  Valencia  he  took  tlie  bad  inland  roads  by  Iluescar,  Calas- 
parra,  and  llcllin,  leaving  Murria  and  Cartagena  and  the 
whole  sea-coast  undisturbed.  The  reason,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  was  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  at  Cartagena, 
which  caused  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  so  much  concern  that  he 
preferred  to  keep  away  from  the  infection,  even  at  the  cost  of 
taking  inferior  and  circuitous  roads. 

For  the  whole  of  Septemher,  therefore,  Suchet  on  the  one 
side  and  Maitland  and  the  Spaniards  on  the  other,  were  waiting 
on  Soult :  in  the  expectation  of  his  early  arrival  both  sides 
kept  quiet.  Thus  tamely  ended  the  first  c  ampaign  of  the  Anglo- 
Sicilian  army,  on  wIk  tsi  efforts  Wellington  had  so  much  counted. 
And  its  later  operations,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  were  to  be 
wholly  in  keeping  with  its  unlucky  start. 
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WELUNGTON  RETURNS  TO  THE  DOURO.  FINIS 

The  prarrison  of  the  Retiro  had  surrcndcrtd  on  Autrnst  14th  : 
Wellington  remained  for  seventeen  days  longer  in  Madrid,  and 
did  not  leave  it,  to  take  the  field  again,  until  August  81  st. 
His  stay  in  the  Spanish  capital  was  not  due,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  causes  which  might  seem  most  plausible — a  desire  to  give 
his  war-worn  infantry  a  rest  during  the  hottest  weeks  of  the 
year,  or  a  determination  to  reorganize  the  military  resources 
of  Madrid  and  New  Castile  for  the  profit  of  the  allied 
cause  ^.  Both  these  ideas  existed,  and  the  latter  In  especial 
absorbed  mueh  of  his  attention — he  spent  long  hours  in  trying 
to  roneert,  with  Carlos  dc  Ksj)jina,  measures  for  the  utilization 
of  the  captured  munihuiis  of  the  Retiro,  and  for  the  recruiting 
of  the  regiments  of  the  Spanish  *  Fifth  Army.'  In  this  he 
accomplished  less  than  he  had  hoped,  partly  because  of  the 
dreadful  exhaustion  of  the  central  provinces  of  Spain  after  the 
famine  of  the  preceding  year,  partly  because  of  the  inefficiency 
of  most  of  the  Spanish  officials  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He 
was  much  discontented  with  the  list  of  persons  appointed  by 
the  new  Regency  to  take  up  authority  in  the  reconquered 
provinces ;  and  Castafios,  whom  he  most  trusted,  and  desired 
to  have  with  him,  was  lingering  in  Galicia  *. 

lint  the  main  reason  for  the  liall  at  Madrid  was  the  luieer- 
tainty  as  to  the  movements  of  Soult.  Was  the  Duke  of  Dalmat  ui 
about,  as  would  seem  reasonable,  to  evacuate  Andalusia  ? 
And  if  so,  would  he  pick  up  King  Joseph  and  the  Army  of  the 
Centre  in  I*a  Manciia,  and  march  on  Madrid  with  the  65,000  men 

'  WclHnjjtnn  to  Henry  VNcllcsIey,  Dispatches^  ix.  p.  nR4. 

'  Same  to  some.  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  Uc  was  parliculariy  indigaaiil 

at  the  mipersesrion  of  Meida,  Intendant  of  Cutile,  by  Lobboo  de  Torres, 
with  whom  he  had  quanelled  in  Estiemaduia  in  1809,  *  the  most  useien 
and  ind&cient  of  all  God's  creatines,  and  an  impediment  to  all  buaineH* 
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wbom  they  could  collect  ?  Or  would  he  retiie  on  Valencia  and 
j<un  Sttchett  Or  again,  would  he  persist  in  his  intention, 
expressed  in  dispatches  to  Joseph,  which  had  fallen  into 
Wellington's  hands^  of  holding  on  to  Andalusia  and  making  it 

a  separate  base  of  French  power,  despite  of  the  faet  that  he 
had  been  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  imperial  armies 
of  the  East  and  North  ? 

*  Any  otlier  but  a  modern  French  army  would  now  leave  the 
province  [of  Andalusia],'  wrote  Wellington  to  Lord  Bathurst 
on  July  18  ^,  '  as  they  have  now  absolutely  no  communication 
of  any  kind  with  France  or  with  any  other  French  army ;  and 
they  are  pressed  on  all  sides  by  troops  not  to  be  despised,  and 
can  evidently  do  nothing.  Yet  I  suspect  that  Soult  will  not 
stir  till  I  force  him  out  by  a  direct  movement  upon  him :  and 
I  think  of  making  that  movement  as  soon  as  I  can  take  the 
troops  to  the  South  without  injuring  their  health.'  All  military 
reasons  were  against  the  probability  of  Soult's  holding  on  in 
Andalusia,  yet  he  had  certainly  expressed  his  intention  of 
doing  so  as  late  as  the  nnddie  of  July,  and,  what  was  more 
important  still  in  judging  of  liis  plans,  he  had  not  made  a 
sudden  movement  of  retreat  when  the  news  of  Salamanca 
reached  him.  Hill  writing  on  August  4th,  six  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  tidings  of  Marmont's  disaster,  had  to  report '  that 
*the  recent  glorious  event'  seemed  to  have  had  veiy  little 
effect  on  the  enemy,  who  *  continued  in  a  strong  position  in  his 
front/  And  this  was  true,  for  Soult,  after  hearing  the  news 
of  Salamanca,  had  made  his  last  frantic  appeal  to  King  Joseph 
to  fall  back  on  Andalusia,  and  make  his  base  at  Seville  if  Bfadrid 
were  lost.  WeUington  was  right  in  suspecting  that,  if  the 
Marshal  had  got  his  desire,  the  South  would  have  been  main- 
tained against  hini,  and  he  would  have  liad  to  march  thither 
in  i^erson,  to  piek  up  Hill,  and  to  bring  mutters  to  an  is^ul  by 
another  pitched  battle.  It  was  only  on  August  12th  that 
Soult  reluctantly  resolved  to  evacuate  Andalusia ;  his  first 
precautionary  movements  for  retreat  were  made  on  August  15th, 
but  it  was  not  till  the  24th  that  the  Cadiz  Lines  were  destroyed, 
or  till  the  26th  that  all  the  French  troops  in  front  of  Hill 
suddenly  vanished.  WeUington  was  therefore  kept  for  more 
^  Dftpatehet,  ix.  p.  870«  *  See  above,  p.  587. 
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than  a  fortnight  in  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  he  might  not  have  to  maich  southward  in  the  end» 
to  evict  Soult  from  his  viceroyalty.  It  was  only  on  the  24th 
that  he  got  information  from  Hill  (written  on  the  17th)  which 

gave  the  first  premonitory  warning  that  the  French  seemed 
to  be  on  the  move  Next  day  coiiliriiiing  evidence  began  to 
eome  to  hand  :  *  it  is  generally  reported,  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Army  of  the  Soutli  is  about  to  make  a  general 
movement  ...  it  is  supposed  in  the  direetion  of  Granada  and 
Valencia  On  August  80,  *  though  Sir  Rowland  Uili  on  the 
17th  instant  had  no  intelligence  that  the  march  was  commenced, 
there  was  every  appearance  of  it.*  The  fact  that  seemed  to 
make  it  incredible  that  Soult  could  be  proposing  to  hold 
Andalusia  any  longer,  was  precise  information  that  King  Joseph 
and  the  Army  of  the  Centre  had  marched  upon  Valencia  to 
join  Suchet,  and  had  passed  Chinchilla  on  August  S4th,  going 
eastward^.  If  the  King  had  gone  by  the  passes  of  I  lie  Sieiia 
Morena  southward,  to  join  Soult,  doubt  might  still  have  been 
})us-,ible :  but  since  he  had  made  Valencia  his  goal,  and  was 
crawling  slowly  along  in  that  direction  with  liis  immense 
convoy  of  refugees  and  baggage,  Soult — left  entirely  to  his 
own  resources — could  not  retain  his  present  position.  He 
must  march  on  •  Valencia  also,  and  it  would  be  many 
weeks  before  he  could  place  himself  in  touch  with  Suchet, 
and  produce  a  threatening  combination  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

On  August  81st,  therefore,  with  no  absolutely  certain  news 
yet  to  hand  as  to  Soult's  retreat,  but  with  every  military 
probability  in  favour  of  its  ha\ing  been  begun,  \Vellington 
resolved  to  leave  Madrid  and  to  return  to  the  valley  of  the 
Douro,  where  the  movements  of  Clausel  and  the  French  Army 
of  Portugal  demanded  his  attention.  He  never  thought  for 
a  moment  of  endeavouring  to  march  through  La  Mancha  to 
intercept  or  molest  Soult's  retreat.  The  distance  was  too  gieat^ 
the  roads  unknown,  the  problem  of  ieediDg  the  army  in  the 

*  Dispatches,  ix.  p.  377. 

•  Ibid.,  ix.  pp.  380-1. 

'  NeMTS  from  Josepli  O  Dunnell  eoiamauding  the  Spaaisb  army  of 
Miuda,  Di$palches,  ix.  p.  388. 
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desdate  and  thinly-peopled  country  about  the  Murcian  and 
Andalusian  borders  too  difficult.  Wellington  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  had  some  time  to  spare :  he  would  march  against 
Ctausd  and  then  *  return  to  this  part  of  the  country  [Madrid]  as 

soon  as  I  shall  have  settled  matters  to  my  satisfaction  on  the 
right  of  the  Douro.  And  I  hope  I  sliall  be  here  [Madrid]  and 
shall  be  joined  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  before 
Soult  can  have  made  much  progress  to  form  liis  junction  with 
the  King^'  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  realize  that,  in 
Wellington's  original  conception,  the  operations  in  Old  Castile, 
which  we  may  call  the  Burgos  campaign,  were  to  be  but  a 
side-issue,  an  intermediate  and  secondary  matter.  The  real 
danger  in  Spain,  as  he  considered,  was  the  approaching,  but  not 
immediate,  junction  of  Soult,  Suchet,  and  King  Joseph  at 
Valencia.  And  the  Commander>in-Chief  evidently  proposed 
to  be  at  Madrid,  to  face  this  combination,  by  October  1st. 
How  and  why  he  failed  to  carry  out  this  intention  must  be 
cxplametl  at  length  in  the  next  volume. 

Meanwhile,  when  he  marched  off  to  tlie  Douro  with  part  of 
his  army,  he  had  to  make  provisions  for  the  conduct  of  affairs 
in  the  South  during  his  absence.  Hill,  as  has  been  shown  in 
another  chapter,  had  been  told  to  march  on  Madrid,  as  soon  as 
Soult 's  forces  had  made  their  definiti\  departure  for  the  East. 
As  Drouet  only  disappeared  from  Hill's  front  on  August  20th» 
the  northward  march  of  the  army  from  Estremadura  began 
late :  it  had  not  commenced  to  cross  the  Guadiana  on  Sep- 
tember 1 :  its  progress  to  and  along  the  Tagus  valley  was  slow, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food,  and  its  nuun  body  had 
not  reached  Almaraz  and  Talavera  before  the  20th  September, 
and  was  only  concentrated  about  and  behind  Toledo  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  lint  Lh<)UL,^li  HilFs  movement  was  not  rapid, 
it  was  made  m  sufficiently  i^ood  time  to  face  the  danger  that  was 
brewing  on  the  side  of  Valencia.  And  there  can  he  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  received  orders  to  hurry,  he  could  have  been  in 
line  some  days  before  he  actually  appeared  K  He  brought  up 

*  W i-llingtoQ  to  Lord  Bathunt,  August  HO,  from  Madrid.  Uinifalc/teSf 
ix.  p.  800. 

*  ThecavabyatfheheadoftheoolunmweicatTraadlloootiielSlJiS^ 
tember,  Atanaias  on  the  19th,  lUaveia  on  the  81st.  The  inlantiy  in  the 

pps 
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all  his  foice^  except  Bucban's  Portuguese  brigade  ^  which  was 
left  at  Tkuzillo  and  Merida,  to  keep  up  bis  communication  with 
Elvas.  Estremadura,  so  long  the  contending  ground  of  aimies» 
had  now  no  solid  body  of  troops  left  in  it  save  the  Spanish 

gairison  of  Badajoz.  For  rLime  Vilkinm  and  Morillo,  with  the 
divisiuit  winch  had  so  long  operated  in  Hill's  vicinity,  moved 
with  him  into  New  Castile.  They  went  by  the  rugged  roads 
tlirougli  the  mountains  of  the  pro vi nee  uf  Toledo^,  and  took 
post  at  Herencia,  on  the  high-road  from  Madrid  to  the  Despefia- 
perros  pass,  in  front  of  the  British  2nd  Division. 

In  the  rear  of  Hill's  colunui»  and  separated  from  it  by  many 
days'  marchy  was  another  smaU  British  force  toiling  up  to 
Bfadxid  from  a  very  distant  point.  This  was  the  force  under 
Colonel  Skeiietty  which  had  taken  part  in  the  fighting  round 
Seville.  It  consbted  of  the  battalion  of  the  Guards  horn  Cadiz, 
the  2/47th  and  2/87th,  two  companies  of  the  2/95th,  a  squadron 
of  the  2iid  Hussars  K.G.L,,  the  *JOth  Portuguese  Line,  and  a 
battery.  By  WelHngton's  orders  no  British  tri>ops  were  now 
left  in  Cadiz  save  the  2/59th,  part  t)f  de  \Vatte\  ille's  res^iment, 
the  *  battalion  of  foreign  recruits/  soon  to  become  the 
8/60th,  and  a  few  artillery.  Skerrett's  column,  some  4,000 
strong,  marched  by  Merida  and  Tnudllo,  and  reached  Toledo 
in  time  to  join  Hill  for  the  autumn  campaign  in  front  of  Madrid. 
Hill's  corps,  when  joined  by  Skenett,  provided  a  force  of 
aver  20,000  men»  about  equally  divided  between  British  and 
Portuguese. 

It  "would  have  been  profitable  to  Wellington,  as  matters 

W'ent  ill  the  end,  if  he  had  handed  over  the  tnliic  tahk  of 
observin'?  Soult's  operations  to  llill.  But  being  under  the 
imprcssiou  that  he  would  return  ere  long  to  Madrid,  he  left 

rear  of  the  division  only  crossed  the  Guadiana  at  Medellin  on  September  14th, 
was  at  Tnixillo  on  the  17th,  Almaraz  on  the  20th»  l^daveia  oo  the  26Ui, 
Toledo  on  the  30th  (Swalx-y's  diary). 

'  Hill  brought  U])  the  2iid  Divi&iou — Brititih,  7,000  ;  Portuguese,  2,900  ; 
Hamilton**  Portuguese,  5,aoo ;  Long^t  and  Slade*i  cavaliy,  about  1,900 ; 
ortiUery,  about  400  «  17,500  of  all  lanln. 

*  Late  Power*s  brigade :  The  6th  mod  17th,  the  old  gMiiton  of  Elyat, 
and  the  22nd. 

*  They  marched  from  Cabcza  del  Buey,  on  t!ie  borders  of  Anduhisia 
and  Estrem:ubir;i,  via  Tulanibia  und  Mazarauibros  toHereacia.  ^Journal 
of  itegioicut  ui  Lcuu,  in  Ciuiuud,  vol.  iv. 
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there  and  in  the  neijfhhourhood  nearly  half  the  force  that  he 

had  brought  from  Salamanca.  He  only  took  with  liim  to 
oppose  Clausel  the  1st,  5th,  and  7th  Divisions,  with  Pack's 
and  Bradford's  Portuguese,  and  Bock's  and  Ponsonby's  (late 
Le  Marchant's)  brigades  of  heavy  dragoons,  a  force  of  some 
21,000  men^.  He  left  the  3rd  and  Light  Divisions  at  Madrid, 
the  4th  Division  at  the  Escurial,  and  Carlos  de  Espana's 
Spaniards  at  Segovia.  The  cavalry  of  Victor  Alten  and  D'  Url^an 
were  assigned  to  this  force»  and  remained,  the  former  at  Madrid, 
the  latter  at  the  Palacio  de  Rio  Fxio,  near  Segovia,  The  British 
infantry  divisions  had  all  suffered  heavily  at  Bada]oss»  and  the 
4th  at  Salamanca  also— they  were  weak  in  numbers,  but  were 
expecting  ere  long  to  be  joined  by  numerous  convalescents. 
The  total  force  left  behind  amounted  to  about  17,000  men, 
including  the  Spaniards".  Tlius  when  Hill  and  Skerrett  came 
up  from  the  South,  there  was  a  mass  of  nearly  40,000  men 
accumulated  round  Madrid,  while  Wellington  himself,  after 
picking  up  Clinton  and  the  nth  Division,  and  the  other  troops 
left  on  the  Douro,  had  a  httle  under  30,000.  This  proved  in 
the  autumn  campaign  an  ideally  bad  partition  of  the  army,  for 
on  each  wing  the  Anglo-Portuguese  force  was  decidedly  less 
numerous  than  that  which  the  Ftonch  could  bring  against  it. 
If  Wellington  had  taken  his  full  strength  to  the  North,  he 
could  have  defied  Clausel  and  Caffaielli,  and  they  could  never 
have  made  head  against  him,  or  pressed  him  away  from  Buigos. 
Hill,  on  the  other  hand,  in  front  of  Madrid,  would  have  been 
no  more  helpless  with  22,000  men  tlian  he  actually  was  with 
88,000  men,  when  Soult  and  Kmg  Josei)h  brought  60,000  against 
him  in  October.  In  either  case  he  could  (miIv  retreat  without 
offering  battle.  But  Wellington,  if  the  three  addil  ional  divisions 
left  in  New  Castile  had  been  brought  to  tlie  North,  would  have 
had  such  a  superiority  over  the  French  in  Old  Castile  that  he 
could  have  dealt  with  them  as  he  pleased.  The  only  explanation 

*  There  marched  with  Wellington— let  DivisioD,  6,080  of  all  nnki; 
5th  Diviiton,  4,TW ;  Tth  Dlvlsloik,  4^841 ;  Pack  and  Bradford,  8,064 ;  Bock 
and  PoDMoby,  1,673  ;  artillery,  Ac,  about  800  m  21,674. 

"  There  remained  at  Madrid,  the  Esciirial,  &c. — Arentichfldt's  cavalry, 
615  ;  D'Urban's  Portujjucse  cavalry,  552  ;  8rd  Division,  4,234 ;  4th 
Division,  4,548  ;  Light  Division,  3,462  ;  artillery,  about  850  ;  Carlos  de 
Ei»(>aiW8  Spaniards,  about  a,lHJU  =  16,661. 
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of  the  unfortunate  proportional  division  of  his  army,  is  that 

Wellington  undervalued  the  task  he  had  to  execute  beyond  the 
Duuro,  tiiought  that  he  could  finish  it  more  quiekly  than  was 
to  be  the  case,  and  calculated  on  being  back  at  Madrid  in 
Pctob<T  before  Soult  could  fi^ive  trouble. 

Yet  when  he  started  he  was  not  comfortable  in  his  mind 
about  the  general  situation.  If  the  French  drew  together,  their 
total  strength  in  Spain  was  far  too  great  lor  him.  In  a  moody 
moment  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Henry :  *'  though  I  still  hope 
to  be  able  to  maintain  our  position  in  Castile,  and  even  to 
improve  our  advantages,  I  shudder  when  I  reflect  upon  the 
enornuty  of  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken,  with  inadequate 
powers  myself  to  do  anything,  and  without  assistance  of  any 
kind  from  the  Spaniards.  ...  I  am  apprehensive  that  all  this 
may  turn  ( »ut  ill  for  the  Spanish  cause.  If  by  any  cause  I  should 
be  overwhelmed,  or  should  be  obliged  to  retire,  what  will  the 
world  say  ?  What  will  the  people  of  England  say  ?  What  will 
those  in  Spain  say  ?  ^  * 

Welhngton*s  forebodings  were,  only  too  soon,  to  be  justified. 
But  the  tale  of  the  campaign  against  Clausel  and  €affarelli,  of 
the  advance  to  and  retreat  from  Buigos,  must  be  told  in 
another  volume. 

*  DispaicheSf  ix.,  p.  375. 
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SUCHErS  ABMY  IN  VALENaA. 

OCT,  1,  1811 

1st  Division  (Mumier) : 
Robert's     i  I14th  line  (8  batts.) 
Brigads  (IstctftlM  Vistula  (8  batts.) 

Ficatier's    ( 121st  Line  (3  batts.) 
Brigade   j  2nd  of  the  Vistula  (2  batts.) 

2iid  Divisioo  (Harispc) : 

Paris's        J  7th  Line  (4  butts.)  . 

Brigade    (  116th  Line  (3  batts.) 
Chlopiski*s  I  44th  Liiic  (2  batts.)  . 

Brigade  ( 8rd  of  the  Vistula  (8  batts,) 

3rd  Division  (Habert) : 
HoDtnuuie*B  ( 5th  line  (8  batts.)  . 

Brigade    { 18th  Une  (8  batts.) . 
Branifcowsld's  Brigade.  117th  line  (8  batts.) 

Palombini*s  Italian  Division : 
Saint  Paul's  (  2nd  L^ger  (8  batts.) . 

Brigade    )  4th  Line  (3  batts.)  . 
Balat bier's  {  5th  Line  (2  batts.)  . 
Brigade    (  6th  Line  (3  batt«.)  . 

Com(>erc  s  Ncapolilau  Division  : 
1st  Leger  (1  butt.) 
1st  Line  (IbttU.) 
8nd  Line  (1  bait.) 

Cavalry  (General  Boussaid) : 
4th  Hussaxa  (4  squadmos)  . 

24th  Dragoons  (2  squadrons)  , 
18th  Cuirassiers  f  i  s(|uadrons)  . 
Italian  *  Dragoons  of  Napoleon  '  . 
Neapolitan  Chasseurs  . 

Artillery  (General  Vallee) 
Engineers  (General  Rogniat)  . 
l^quipages  lUHtalieB  and  Gendannerie 


MORNING  STATE  OF 


OJficera. 

Men. 

Total, 

88 

1,579 

1,687 

S7 

888 

868 

44 

1,156 

1,200 

26 

1.10ft 

1.120  B  4.E29 

55 

1»584 

1,630 

42 

1,105 

1,147 

85 

1,191 

1,226 

724 

750  n  4.768 

81 

771 

602 

56 

1,261 

1,817 

40 

1.201 

1.840  B  8.458 

59 

2,141 

2,200 

57 

l,flOf< 

i,r»oo 

o7 

lloU 

51 

1  878 

1  429  —  0.210 

27 

419 

446 

24 

886 

560 

27 

858 

885-1,881 

80 

720 

750 

17 

419 

436 

27 

557 

584 

24 

442 

466 

18 

156 

109  =  2,405 

48 

1,757 

1,805 

16 

584 

600 

18 

658 

668  8,068 

016    25,217    26,188  20,138 

N.B.— Fieatfer's  Brigade,  8  battalions  of  Palombini's  division,  and  two 
squadrons  f  4tb  Hussars  were  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Sa<^untuiu,  being 
oa  the  line  of  conununications,  and  blockading  Pcniscolu  and  Oropesa. 

This  ittum,  lent  me  by  Mr.  Porteseue  who  found  it  in  the  Paris  Aichives* 
diffen  by  over  2,000  men  from  Sudiet*s  8gDies  given  in  his  Mimndreft  p.  486 
of  vol.  ii.  The  Marshal  has  left  out  the  8  battalions  and  8  squadrons  on  the 
line  of  oommnnications,  mentioned  above. 
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STRENGTH  OF  BLAKE'S  ARMY  AT  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SAGUNTUM 

I.  *Tbb  Expeditionaby  Corps/ 

Offloen.  Men*  TolaL 

Lardizabal's  Division  :  Africa  (2  batts.),  Murciu 
(2  batts.)*  2nd  of  Badajoz  (2  baits.),  Cainpo 
Mayor  (1  batt.),  TimdoKfl  de  CoeiiCA  (1  l»tt.)  ^  140    2,828  2,072 


ZayM*8  Divinon  s  2iid  Spaaiali  Giiiwdt,  4tli  ditto, 
1st  WaUoon  Guards,  Voluntarioi  de  la  Fatria, 

Toledo,  Citulud  Rodrigo,  Legion  Estcangera  (1 


bait,  each),  Companies  of  Cazadorcs  . 

m 

2,878 

2,550 

Loy's  Cavalry :   Granaderos  (2  squadrons),  Rey 

(1  ditto),  Uusares  de  Castilla  (1  ditto) 

50 

244 

2M 

Hocae  ArUUery :  two  batteries  .... 

11 

214 

2S5 

Total  ol  the  *  Expeditiooacy  Corps '  • 

887 

5,854 

6,041 

n.  Valencian  Troops    Second  Abuy 

Hinuida*!  Diviiloii:  Valencia  (8  batts.),  Vdiin- 
tarioe  de  GutOia  (8  batts.),  1st  of  A^  (1  batt.), 

2nd  Cnzadorcs  de  Valencia  (1  batt.)  .  120     8,844  8,964 

Obispo's  Division  :  Carinena  (2  batts  )  2nd  ot  Aviia 
(1  batt.),  1st  Voliintarios  de  Aragun  (1  batt.), 

Daroca  (1  batt.),  Tiradoresde  Doyle  (1  batt.)    .    110     3,290  3,400 
ViHacampa^a  Diviaion :  Frinceea  (2  batts.),  Soria 
(2  batta.),  2iid  Voliintazioa  de  Aiagqn  (1  batt.), 
1st  Cazadotea  de  Valencia  (1  liatt.),  Molina 

(1  batt.)   162     8,100  8,852 

Reserve   (General   Vclasco)  :    3rd  Battalions  of 

Voluntaries  de  Castilla,  Don  Carlos,  Avila,  Caza- 

dorcs  de  Valencia,  and  Voluntarios  de  Orihuela  75  8,595  3,670 
San  Jtian*a  Cavaliy :  Cnenca,  Diagonea  dd  Rey, 

Bdna*  Niunaaeia,  Huaaiea  de  Aiagon,  Caaadofea 

de  Valencia,  Alcantara,  Huaaiea  Bapafiolea, 

TTtisnrfs  de  Granada  (none  over  two  aquadrans 

«hng)  Ill      1,610  1,721 

Artillery  :  1  horse,  2  Held  batteries       ...     21       340  861 

Total  *  2nd  Anny  *  .   599   15,860  16,468 
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1811)      STRENGTH  OF  BLAKE  AND  SUGHET  585 

in.  UamBUM  TBOOfS  (*  8id  Abut  *). 

Officers,  Mm*  TotaL 

Crcagh's  Brigade  :  Corona,  Alcazar,  Tiradorcs  de 


97 

2,121 

2,218 

Montijo  s  Brigade  :  Ist  of  Badajoz,  1st  of  Cuenca, 

VolontariM  de  Buigot,  Safipen  (1  batt.  each)  . 

108 

8,410 

CRvaliy:  Ileiiia(8aqiiadKms),Pavia(28qiwdionft)> 

Gxenada  (2  squadrons),  Madrid  (1  squadnm). 

Husares  dc  Fernando  7™^  (1  iquadTon)    .  • 

88 

748 

826 

8 

78 

81 

Total  *8idAimy*     .      .      •  • 

291 

6^ 

5,585 

Geoenl Total  of  tbe  Aimy:  1,877  offloerB,  86,78Ti 

Den  IB 

cTdtal,8l 

1,044. 

m 

SUCHET'S  ARMY  AT  THE 
SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA.  MOiUMNG  STATE  OF  DEC  81 

NJB^ — ^Tfae  ic!gi]iient£  of  the  Army  of  Arafloa  are  the  eame 

as  in  Appendix  I. 

L  AncT  OF  Ajuoon  (offioen  and  meo). 


Musnier's  Division  (10  battalions)   8,787 

Harispe^s  Division  (10  battalions)   4,828 

Habert^s  Division  (8  battalions)   8,150 

Palombini's  Division  (10  battalions)  ......  8,591 

Compere's  Division  (3  battalions)      ......  1,092 

BoiinMrd*9  Cavalry  (13  squadrons)    ......  1,889 

Artilleiy   1,511 

Eiigiiieetfl,  Ac   857 


Total  Anny  o(  Aragon   20,595 

n.  Rsillk's  Corps  (officers  and  men). 

^^Brigade^     jlOthaiid81itLlna(7battalioDt)       .      .      .  8,884 

^^J^JlJj^      1 20tb  and  60th  Line  (7  battaUons)       .       .       .  8,961 

Severoli*!  Ita*  ( Int  lAnc  (3  bntts  ),  7th  Line  (8  batts.)  |  .  ^ 
lianDMiion  j  l8tL6gcr(8batts.) 

( Oth  Hussars   548 

Cavaify          J      Italian  CJiasscurs   262 

Artilleiy   1.158 


Total  Reille's  Corps  18,123 


Geneial  Total  of  combined  fovoei,  88,718. 
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IV 

SURRENDER-ROLL  OF  BLAKE'S  ARMT  OF 
VALENCU,  JAN.  9,  1812 


Hank 

and  file. 

1,319 

3,385 

5,513 

.  180 

3.171 

918 

1,581 

888 

i6,m 

GcncrnI  total,  16,086  of  all  ranks,  not  including  62  officers  in  staff  or 
administrative  employmrnts,  2.'^  chaplains,  and  19  8«r<?eons. 

Of  the  remainder  of  Hluke  s  army  there  had  rallied  at  Alicante  by 
January  14  of  infantry  361  ollicers  and  5,125  men,  of  cavalry  164  oITioers 
and  871  men,  of  wtUleEy  80  offloen  and  720  men  total  of  all  utWM,  7,071. 


V 

FRENCH  TROOPS  EMPLOYED  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF 
TAKIFA  (DEC.  1811-JAN.  1812) 


[Fnmi  the  tabfe  in  Belmas,      pp.  40-2.]  QfoU 

raukx. 

From  1/ vril's  Division,  4,Jrd  Line,  7th  and  9th  Poles  (2  batt«.  each)  8»000 
From  15;irrois's  Division,  16tli  L^er  (8  batts.),  Slat  Ligne  (2  batts.), 

54th  Ligne  (2  batts.)   4,200 

From  yillatte*8  Division,  27th  L^r  (1  batt.),  94th  and  95th  Ligne 

(lbatt.each)   1,800 

Cavalry,  16th  Dragoons,  and  one  squadron  81st  Dragoons  .  £85 

Artillery   4(59 

Engineers,  Sappers,  Marines,  Ac   385 


Total  ...   10,488 


In  addition  three  battalions  of  the  8th  and  63rd  line  and  two  squadrons 
of  the  8nd  Dragoons  were  occupied  on  the  lines  of  commnnieatSons^  hetireen 
Vejer  and  Fasdnas. 
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ANGLO-SPANISH  6ABRIS0N  OF  TARIFA 

Of  all 

British  (Colonel  Skenett)  s  ranks. 

2/i7th   570 

2/87tii   500 

Battalion  of  Flaok  Companies   400 

1  company  Wttt  legfanenb   75 

1  troop  2nd  Hussars  K.6X.   70 

Artflleiy  (Hngiies's  Company  R.A.)     .....  88 

Total   .       .  1*758 

Spanish  (General  Copons) : 

CBntalnis(lbatt.)   460 

Irlanda(lbatt.)   857 

Caiadofei  

Artillery   106 

Sappers      ..........  83 

Cavalry   17 

Total  1,346 

N.B.— Another  return  makes  tlic  total  of  the  British  part  of  the  garrison 
67  officers  and  1,707  men,  a  total  of  1,774. 

VI 

CIUDAB  RODRIGO 

A.   THE  FRENCH  GARRISON 

The  garrison,  according  to  Behnas,  iv,  pp.  28S-8,  stood  on  the  day  of 
the  Investment  as  follows  s 

3-ith  L6ger,  one  battalion       .       .       .  975  oflioers  and  men  effective. 

118th  Ligne,  one  battalion            .       .  897       „  „ 

Artilleiy,  2  companies   ....  188  „ 

Einglneers  15       ,,  „ 

Non-cnmbatnnlH  (Civil  officers,  Ac.).       .  36 


B. 

BRITISH  LOSSES  DURING  THE  SIEGE 

The  British  losses  between  the  investment  and  tlie  btorm  were,  according 
to  the  offldal  returns  at  the  Record  OfBee,  1  officer  and  89  men  killed, 
19  officers  and  4^  men  wounded,  2  men  (both  Portuguese)  misriog,  or 
a  total  of  568.  These  figures  added  to  the  688  lost  in  the  stoim  (for  details 
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Me  below),  make  altogether  1|121,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  statement 
In  Wdlington  Dispatchet,  viii.  p.  ool ;  this  gives  as  the  total  lor  the  siege 

fi  ofRccrs  and  Iflf)  men  killed,  70  ofTicors  and  7i8  men  wounded,  7  men 
missing,  or  only  1,0()3,  over  a  hundred  less  than  the  total  from  the  return 
quoted  above,  ^'apier  gives  l,2d()  as  the  casualties  for  the  whole  siege, 
which  much  exceeds  the  return  in  the  Record  Office ;  he  also  makes  the 
total  for  the  storm  90  ofBoers  and  600  Idlled  and  wounded^  irfiile  the 
official  return  liere  printed  makes  it  only  59  offloers  and  500  men.  Lord 
TvOndon  K  rry  and  Sir  Jolin  Jones  also  give  figures  agreeing  wltik  no  others. 
I  prefer  to  take  the  total  of  the  official  report,  which  is  here  appended. 


C. 


BRITISH  LOSSES  AT  THE  STOn^f  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO. 

JANUARY  19,  1812 

KiUed.  Wounded. 


Staff  . 

Kngineers 

8rd  Division  : 


Maddnnon^s 
Brigade 


Campbcirs 
Brigade 


l/45th 
5/60th 
74th 
l/88th 

2/5th 
77th 
2/83rd 
&4th 

Divisional  Total 


Light  Division : 

l/52nd 


Vandeleur's 
Brigade 


Bamard^s 
Brigade 


2/52nd  . 
8/a5th  . 

l/»ath  . 
2/95th  . 

Divisioaal  Total 


Portuguese 

Grand  Total  . 

Adding  5  British  and  3  Portuguese  missings  the  total  loss  is  568  in  the 
storm* 


Qffi- 

Men. 

Offi' 

Men.  ToUU. 

cers. 

cers. 

1 

2 

8 

_ 

2 

2 

4 

3 

14 

4 

27 

48 

I 

1 

8 

5 

4 

4 

18 

81 

7 

4 

28 

84 

1 

88 

8 

62 

94 

14 

5 

81 

50 

1 

4 

5 

a 

18 

6 

48 

69 
826 

1 

8 

2 

28 

28 

1 

1 

7 

0 

9 

9 

7 

8 

81 

41 

1 

8 

16 

20 

2 

4 

6 

118 

19 

4 

91 

114 

8 

117 

51 

384 

560 

'  Genera]  Maddnnon. 


*  Generals  GranAird  and  Vanddeur, 
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NOTE  ON  SOME  POINTS  OF  CONTROVERSY 
REGARDING  THE  STORM  OF  CIUDAD  RODRIGO 

Beside  the  controversy  alluded  to  on  page  183  about  the  exact  amount 
of  oo-operatimi  by  tlie  L^t  Biviaioii  in  helping  the  8rd  to  dew  the 
French  from  behind  the  Greater  Breach,  there  are  several  other  vexed 

points  concerning  the  stoim  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  The  one  on  which  most 
dispute  arose  was  that  conoorninp;  the  capture  of  Onfral  Rarrit.  Garwood 
of  the  52nd  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  ofTicf  i  t  o  enter  the  Castle,  and 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  governor  aiid  his  staff.  He  is  mentioned 
as  doing  lo  in  WcUingtcn**  Rodrigo  dispatch,  and  generally  had  the  credit 
at  the  time.  But  Lieutenant  Macide  of  the  88th,  who  had  led  the  forlorn 
h<^  of  the  8cd  Division,  also  put  in  a  claim,  and  Iiad  many  supporters. 
Many  years  after  the  war  was  over.  Maxwell  (the  author  of  one  of  the 
several  Lives  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  came  out  in  early  Victorian 
times)  championed  Mackie's  claim  with  such  vehemence  that  Gurwood 
issued  u  puiupiiieL  deicudiiig  liis  own  credit.  Considerable  controversy 
aroae  in  the  United  Sewice  JounuU  for  1848,  and  elsewlwre.  Haelde*i 
■tocy  was  that  he,  with  some  of  the  88th,  arrived  first  at  the  Castle,  sum- 
moned the  governor  to  sunender,  and  was  received  by  sevemi  Fiendi 
oflRcers,  who  handed  him  over  a  sword  and  announced  that  the  general 
yir!f!ef1.  Some  moments  nfter,  according  to  Mackie,  Gurwood  came  up, 
spoke  to  tlie  governor  liimself,  aiid  obtained  liis  sword,  which,  when  the 
prisoners  were  brought  before  Wellington,  he  presented  to  his  commander, 
who  gave  it  him  hack,  telliqg  him  to  retain  it  as  a  trophy,  and  enteied 
Gurwood*s  name  in  his  dlspatdi  as  the  officer  who  had  received  the  sur- 
render. Gurwood's  story,  told  with  as  much  detail  and  circumstance  as 
Mnckie's,  is  that  he,  with  two  sr>Td!ers  of  the  52nd,  arrived  at  the  ritaflel, 
^'r,t  tlie  gate  opened  by  threateinng  tiie  ollieer  in  charge  that  no  quarter 
would  be  given  if  resistance  were  made,  and  was  received  by  Barrio,  who 
In  a  great  state  of  nervousness,  threw  his  arms  round  his  i^cic,  kissed  him, 
and  said,  *fe  suit  k  Qawoemeur  de  la  piaee^e  tttU  wtrtprimmmUr^  handing 
over  his  sword  at  the  same  time.  He  accompanied  the  eaptiveatal^oflloen 
to  WelUngton's  presence,  and  presented  them  to  him.  It  is  difficult  to 
come  to  any  certain  conclusion  in  face  of  two  such  contraflictory  tales, 
but  there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  reconciling  them,  by  supposing  that  Mackie 
entered  hrst,  tiiut  tiic  duor  was  closed  behind  imu  and  his  party,  and  that 
Gurwood  was  let  in  a  moment  Uter,  and  spoke  to  the  governor,  while 
Mackie  had  been  dealing  only  with  his  aide-de-camp,  whose  sword  he  had 
received.  But  if  so,  it  is  odd  that  Gurwood  never  saw  Bfackie :  Mackie  Is 
quite  positive  that  he  saw  (>urwood,  and  that  he  came  in  some  minutes 
later  than  himself.  The  dispute  tended  to  become  a  controversy  between 
Light  Division  and  3rd  Division  veterans,  each  backing  their  own  man. 
A  synopsis  of  the  papers  may  be  found  in  the  lust  two  cliupters  of  vol.  i 
of  Grattan*s  second  secies  of  ildkwnteres  nlCA  lAe  Cbitnaug/t/  Rangen 
(London,  1858).  Napier,  who  was  nmch  Interested  in  the  discussion, 
put  In  his  final  definitive  edition  the  non-committal  statement  that  *  the 
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ganiaon  fled  to  the  Castte»  where  lieuteoant  Gurwood,  who  though  severely 
wounded  had  entered  among  tlto  foremost  at  the  I^esser  Breach,  received 
the  governor's  sword'  (iv.  p.  90).  llarry  Smith  says  (i.  p.  .'H) :  '  Gurwood  got 
great  credit  here  unfairly.  Johnstone  and  poor  Uniackc  were  tiie  first  on 
the  ramparts,  Gurwood  h&ving  been  kaocked  down  in  the  breach,  and 
momentarily  stwiiied.  However,  Gurwood  *a  a  aharp  iellow,  and  he  cut 
off  in  aearefa  of  the  governor  and  brouafit  fait  sword  to  the  Duke.  He 
made  the  most  of  it.* 

Another  controversy  is  as  to  which  troops  of  the  8rd  Division  got  first 
into  ilje  body  of  tho  town.  The  88Ui  claimed  tiic  priority,  but  also  the 
04ti).  The  late  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  lent  me  a  very  interesting  letter  of  his 
Iriniiman,  Mmiiam  Lang  of  tiie  Mth,  very  clearly  stating  that  a  aolid  body 
of  200  men  of  his  regiment  were  the  first  troops  that  penetrated  in  force 
to  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  there. 

Still  another  controversy,  about  which  there  is  much  in  the  Rice  Jonta 
papers,  in  the  possession  f>f  Commander  Hon.  Henry  Shore,  R.N.,  is  as  to 
what  engineer  officers  conducted  tlie  storming-columns.  Apparently  some 
credit  lias  been  misplaced  among  individuals  here,  but  to  decide  upon  the 
point  would  take  more  space  than  a  book  like  this  can  afford. 

vra 

AliMY  OF  THE  SOUTH 

BEORGANIZBD  AFTER  TIIK  DEPARTURB  OF  THE  POLES  AMD 

OTHER  REGIMENTS 

RbTUBN  of  BfABCH  1,  1812 

[From  the  returns  hi  the  .^rcAMies  Naftonolte.  lent  me  by  Mr.  Fortescue.] 

Offl£Kf9m  Afen. 

1st  Division :  Conroiix.   Head-quarters :  Villamartin 

(near  Bornos). 
1st  Uri^rade,  Meunier ;  Wh  LAg/a  (2  batts.)  24th 

Lignc  (.'i  batts.), 
8nd  Brigade,  Mocquery  ;  06th  Ligue  (3  batts.). 

Total,  indudhigartinciy  ....     188  6;M8 

8nd  Dfvishm ;  Barrols.  Head-quarters :  Puerto  Real 
(near  Gadia). 

1st  Brigade,  Cassagne :  16«h  Uger,  8th  Ligne  (8  batts. 

each). 

2nd  Brigade,  AvrU  :  61st  Ligne,  64th  Ligne  (8  batts. 

each). 

Tutal,  including  artillery    ....      225  7,5ai 

8rd  Divi:%iun  :  Villatte.    Head-quarters :  Santa  Maria 

(near  Cadiz). 

1st  Brigade,  P6oheux :  87th  L£ger,  68rd  Ligne  (8  batts. 
eadk). 

8nd  Brigade,  Lefol :  04th  Ligne,  95th  Ligne  (8  batts. 
eaeh). 

Total,  including  attiUery  •       •       •       .      244  7,116 
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C^^eera,  Men. 

4th  Divifiiou  :  Lc-vai.    Ileud- {quarters  :  Granuda. 
Iflt  Brigade,  Rey :  82iid  Liguc,  4Srd  Ligne  (4  batli. 
eacb). 

2ad  Brigade,  Vichery ;  Sftth  Ligne  (4  batta.),  58th 
Ligne  ♦  (3  batts.). 

Tolal,  including  artillery   ....      S78  9,131 

5th  Division  :  Drouet  D*£rlon.   Head-quarters  :  Zaba 
(Estremadura). 
Ist  Brigade,  Dombrowski :  12th  L^ger,  45th  Ligne 

(9  bfttta*  eMh)« . 
Sod  Brigade,  Reymood:  64th  Ligne*  (2}  batts.), 
88th  Ligne  *  (2  batts.) 

Total,  indudhig  utOleiy  ....      198  5,987 

6th  Division :    Darieau.     Head-qiiaiteia :  Zft^f**^ 

(Estremadura). 
1st  Bri^mde,  Quiot :  21st  L^r,  lOOtb  Ligne  (3  batts. 

each). 

2nd  Brigade,  St.  Pol :  28th  Ldgcr  103rd  Ligne  * 
(8  batts.  each). 

Total,  hMdudingaftiUeiy  ....  174 

Total  of  six  divisions  .....    1,290  89,841 

Hie  regimentij  marked  *  bad  each  one  battalion  in  garrison  at  liadajoz, 
except  the  Mth,  which  had  two  companies  there  only  [9tli  Leger,  28th 
Ltger,  58th,  88th,  lOSid  Ligne].  The  total  of  these  5^  battalimis  was 
8,951  offloers  and  men.  Adding  these  to  the  she  divisions  the  total  was 
44,088  Fiencfa  infantry  present  under  arms. 

Catalbt. 

1st  DIvisloii.  Head-qnartefs :  Ribeia  (Bsttemadiiia). 

1st  Brigade,  Peneymond :  8nd  Hussais,  Slst  Chas- 
seurs, 2Cth  Dragoons. 

2nd  Brigade,  Bonnemain ;  5th  Chassetin,  27th 
Chasseurs. 

Total  110  1,840 

8nd  Division.    TT*'ad- quarters  :  Cordova, 

Ist  Brigade,  Uif^eou  :  2ud,  4Ui,  5th  Dragoons. 

2nd  Brigade,  Lallcmand  :  14th,  17th,  27th  Dragoons. 

Total   170  3,a07 

8rd  Division,  Pierre  Soult.    Head-quarters  :  Granada. 
Ibt  Brigade,  Boilie  :  10th  Chantieura,  12th  Dragoons. 
8nd  Brigade,  Otmanoey :  lOlh  Dragoons,  21st  Dragoons. 

Total   185  9,808 

Total  Cavalry   481  7,860 

N3. — 7th  Lanoers,  a  Polish  regiment.  Is  omitted  her^  bitt  actually 
stayed  with  the  Anny  of  the  South  tall  the  end  of  1818. 
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Spanish  Troops  [by  return  of  April  1]  :  Officers.  Men, 

Infantry   218  2.732 

Cuvairy   103  2,358 

Total  JuramentadoB  8S1  fi,000 

ArtiitefyCdediietiiigdivMoiiaibatlerlei)     ...  100  2,800 

Knitlnf^Ts  and  Sappers      ......  SO  000 

Three  ii:iv;i!  battalions  (4Srd  and  44th  Equipages  de  fi/oXU^ 

and  a  battalion  of  ouvriera  de  marine)    ...  60  1800 

Geodarmerie,  &c.     .......  10  600 

General  Total  of  army       ....    2,282  58,381 

Or  adding  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  (2,951  infantry,  '2m  nrtillery.  205 
sappers,  42  cavalry,  of  the  Arniy  of  the  South,  not  inclu  litig  910  Heggiaua 
of  the  Amiy  of  the  (  entre),  a  total  of  64,189,  without  sick,  &c. 

When  Soult  ou  April  1st,  1812  inarched  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Badajoz, 
he  diew  up  the  lollowiiig  etatietice  «•  to  the  etreogth  of  his  aimy*  omUHng 
the  naoal  troopt,  and  the  gunnen  of  the  Cadix  UncM : 


(1)  Marched  for  Badajoz  :  Officers,  Men. 

Infkntry   000  17,064 

Cevahry   anr  9,044 

Artillery   M  618 

Eogineen   2  no 

TMal   865  SZjm^^AOi 

(2)  Left  before  Cadiz  and  in  Granada,  &c. : 

Infantry  611  18,818 

Ciivelfy   158  8,555 

Total  768       20,867  =  2  l,U;iO 

(8)  GarriHons  of  the  Provinces  of  Cordova,  Jaen, 
Granada,  and  Seville : 

Infantry   90  8,517 

Caveliy   ST  1,654 

Total   147        4,201  =  4,348 

(4)  Spanish  troops  : 

Infantry   218  8,788 

Cavalry   168  2,858 

Total   861        5,000  s  8,471 

Adding  up  these  four  totals  we  get  offloers  8,156,  rank  and  file 

52,70 .'^  54,951.  This  total  omits  the  artilleiy  hi  the  Cadiz  Lines  and 
other  furlificd  plnccs,  and  llie  three  marine  rr«;!ment.s,  and  such  sappers, 
gendarmes,  military  tr  iin,  \c.,  as  (lid  not  form  part  of  the  expedition 
that  marched  witli  8ouit  to  reheve  Badajoz.  Adding  these,  at  llieir 
strength  of  March  1,  we  get  a  total  of  about  5d,000  of  all  ranks,  nut 
including  the  garrison  of  Badajoz.  This  agrees  ffdl  enough  vith  the 
llaieh  total  of  60,668,  allowing  lor  a  month**  wear  and  tear. 
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IX 

THE  SIEGE  OF  BADAJOZ,  aiAiiCH  15-AFlUL  6,  1812 

(A)  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FRENCH  GARRISON  ON  MARCH  15 

[See  the  Tables  in  Belmas,  iv.  pp.  864-^  and  in  Jones,  i.  p.  220.] 

Staff  2J 

Infwitiy : 

8/OthL^r  •  offloefs  and  men  580 


l/28th  I^ger 
l/58th  Lijrno 
8/88th  I.igiic 
8/l(KJrd  Lijnrnc 
84th  Ligne  (2  companies) 
Hesse-DannBtadt  (2  baits.) 


*> 
>» 
** 
»> 


597 

4r)0 

600 
540 
180 
010 


JvTaMenUi/io$   54»8,881  infantry. 

Cavalry  .«••....  42 

Artillery   201 

Engineers  and  Sappers      .....  260 

Sick  in  Uc^pital       ......  300 

Civil  Depaztments,  nim-eombatants,  &c.  S54 

5,003 

A  nport  of  the  govemor  at  noon  on  ApcO  5,  found  among  his  papers 
after  the  storm,  gave  ihefbllowing  as  surviving  under  anns  (sick  excluded^ 

infantry  8,4(W,  artillery  282,  engineers  217,  cavalry  50,  Juramentados  80. 
TTiis  report,  printed  in  Jones,  i.  p.  230,  implies  a  iiigher  origin;?!  tot-al  than 
Bcimas  allows — tlie  artillery  andJuramoilados  arc  actually  more  numerous 
on  April  5  than  on  March  15  I  And  the  infantry  arc  only  456  le»»f  despite 
of  Bosses  of  a  considerably  higher  figure,  for  another  paper  of  the  comman- 
dant dumi  (Jones,  i.  p.  280>— Sprtie  of  Iforch  10 :  killed  80,  wounded 
287 » 817 \  Storm  of  Picurina  Fort:  killed  or  prisoners,  8  officers, 
278  men  =  286.  We  have  thus  C03  cnsunltics  in  these  tWO  affairs  Only, 
beside  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  sieffp. 

Notinw  the  considerable  number  of  '  round  figures  '  in  Uelnias's  table, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  total  ot  the  garrison  must  have  been  a  few 
hundreds  over  what  he  allows. 

'  Philltr^on's  report  to  Clarke,  drawn  up  on  June  12, gives 278  Instead 
ot  817  lot  the  loss  in  this  sally  (see  Beimas,  iv.  p.  414). 


oiuy.  V 
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(B)  LOSSES  AT  STORM  OF  BADAJOZ*  APRIL  6,  1811 
[Fnm  the  Returns  at  the  Record  Office.] 


KiUtd.   W&unded,  Missing. 


Men, 

Offi- 

J/cii.  Toiai. 

eeri. 

OCTS* 

cen. 

Geneial  Staff 

• 

.  1 

10 

— 

— 

17 

Royal  Artillery  , 

1 

8 

1 

9 

— 

17 

Royal  Kni'iru'»  r«?        ,  , 

.  2 

3 

— 

— > 

10 

Assistant  Engineers    .  « 

« 

3 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Tmao  DmsoN. 

Kempt^s  Brigade : 

I     ^-JTil  r  rrOl.      •             •  • 

19 

a 
o 

97 

ft '  AOth  Fnnt 

•  1 

4 

J. 

35 

TAfh  Vctnf 

4 

•>o 

2 

54 

3 

28 

i 

XvIV 

144 

m/OVU  JPOW*       •           •  » 

1 

11 

• 
O 

na 
99 

48 

4  1  Ml  I  1  1 '  1 1            ,             a  . 

a 

11 

14 

2/83rclFoot  • 

•  1 

<>•> 

7 

39 

— 

CO 

MtbFoot 

1 

12 

1 

51 

— 

65 

Total  8rd  Division 

— 
18 

108 

40 

868 

— 

2 

521 

Keiiifiiis  H  iirii/iulc  • 

3 /27th  Foot  ... 

A. 

of 

12 

AMI 

132 

"~~ 

185 

l/4|Mji  Foofe 

o 

•  3s 

Ol 

IfW 

■■ 

280 

Bowes's  Brimute  s 

1   7th  Vonf 

M        It'll                             0                    ^  0 

.  5 

44 

•to 

1  «tf 

180 

a  ,'  ^  <  i  1  V 1       V '  ^  '  L       •              0  g 

3 

22 

20 

151 

l/4«thFaot  . 

.  8 

32 

10 

122 

•MM* 

178 

.  IT 

186 

tn 

AflJC 

voo 

— 

20 

925 

FiFTn  Division. 

Hay's  Biij^ude : 

8/l8tFoot 

l/9thFoot  . 

2  '38tli  Foot  . 

.  1 

12 

8 

20 

42 

Walker's  Brigade : 

1 /4th  Foot  . 

2 

40 

15 

173 

230 

2. aOUi  Foot  . 

88 

6 

80 

130 

8/44thFoot  . 

S 

87 

7 

88 

184 

Total  5th  Divisioa  • 

.  5 

127 

81 

378 

580 
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Killed.    Wounded.  Missing. 


LiOBT  Division  : 

0£i- 

Men, 

ilfen. 

ToUd, 

een. 

l/iardloot      .        .        .  . 

3 

74 

15 

249 

841 

l/oSma  Foot     •       ,       .  . 

9 

58 

14 

ai4o 

820 

l/95thFoo«     .       .       .  . 

97 

10 

154 

104 

3/ft6thFoot     .       .       .  . 

4 

9 

4 

47 

— 



64 

Total  Light  DivUoa 

15 

168 

48 

698 

— 



010 

oruiuiwicjii  \JviB)  uupccvcu  in  vmn* 

paniea  In  4fh  and  Sth  IMvidons 

— 

7 

2 

28 

— 



85 

Total  British  loss 

5.1 

597 

206 

2,104 

22 

2,98.3 

Portuguese  .... 

8 

147 

45 

500 

80 

730 

General  Total  . 

G2 

744 

251 

2,(504 

52 

8,71.3 

Losseii  duriog  previous  operations 

10 

210 

54 

081 

18 

937 

The  totalloM  during  llie  sicige  and  rtoim  would  thereftne  appeal  to  have 
been  4^870. 


X 

WELLINGTON'S  AKMY  AT  SALAMANCA.  STllENGTH  AND  LOSSKS 

— Strength  by  the  morning  state  of  July  15,  1812.  Losses  of  the  British  by  the 
tcttim  annexed  to  Wellinq^ton's  dispatch  :  those  of  the  Portuguese  from  the  orTicial  returns 
at  Lisbon.  The  fighting  strengtli  on  July  22,  owing  to  losse*?  nt  tastrcjon  and  CastriUo, 
and  to  weary  men  falling  out  during  the  retreat,  may  have  been  perhaps  1,000  less. 

L  BRITISH  TROOPS 


Losses. 


Stnngth. 

KUUd. 

Wound«d,  Mm-  7ofal 

Cavalry  (Stapleton  Cotton) : 

ctr$. 

Men. 

Total. 

cws. 

Mm. 

OJi' 

Men. 

ing. 
Men. 

Lott, 

Lc  Mar-      .  8rd  Dragoons  . 

17 

a22 

330 

1 

6 

11 

2 

20 

ehunt's     -1 4tii  Dragoons  . 

22 

386 

358 

7 

1 

21 

29 

Brigade    '5th  Dragoon  Guaids 

22 

818 

825 

9 

2 

42 

8 

58 

^.    .       ,    1 11th  Li^t  Dragoons 
U8th  Light  Dragoons 

80 

881 

891 

19 

881 

840 

1 

2 

2 

5 

14 

259 

278 

V.Alten*8  ;  14th  Light  Dragoons 

28 

824 

847 

l" 

2 

8 

Brigade    i  1st  Hussars  K.GX.  • 

28 

876 

899 

2 

5 

18 

28 

Bock's       ( istDxagoons  K.C.L. 

25 

330 

Skigade    i  2nd  Dragoons  K.G X. 

28 

864 

407 

Total  British  Cavalry . 

218 

8,885 

8,548 

2 

27 

8 

94 

5 

186 

Q  q  2 
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Infavtry. 
1st  Division  (H.  CamplicU)  : 

,        ,      r  1st  Coldstream  Guards 

uTT  ist  Third  Guards  , 
isagaae    ( ^  ^^^^ 

/2/24thFoot  . 
l/42ndFoot  . 
2/58thFoot*  .  , 
l/79th  Foot     .  , 
^1  comp.  Ti '«Oth 

[1st    Line  Uattalion 

H,<G.Li«  •  * 

Sod  line  Battalion 

K»G«]j*  •  • 

5th  Line  Battalion 


Wheatley's 
Brigade 


LOwa*a 
Brigade 


Total  let  Division 


8rd  Division  (Pakenham) : 
^1/45thFoot  . 
74th  Foot 

l/8Ht»'  Foot 

8  comps.  .1^  00th  Foot 

^l/5th  Foot 
2/ 5  th  Foot 
2/88idFoot 
iMthFoot 


Wallace's 
Brigade 

J.  Camp* 

bells 
Brigade 


Total  Srd  Division 


W.  Anson 
Brigade 


Ellis's 
Bri^ide 


4th  Division  (Lowry  Cole)  : 

3/27th  Foot  . 
/40tli  Foot  . 
oomp.  5/<IOth 

|l/7thFoot  . 

'  1  /28rd  Foot  , 

1 /48th  Foot  . 
1 1  comp.  Brunswick 
I    Ocls*  . 


ToUl  4th  Division 


Strtttffth,       KUUd.    Wmmdtd.  Miss- 
JfM.   3W«i.        Mm.  ^  Mm.  Lm. 

20      U'2»       1»J4    —       7       1       22      8  38 
961   —      1      1      20     S  M 


Win 

m 

56 


421 

40   1,060  1,079 

81      300  400 
40      084  674 
1       68  54 


5  — 

8  — 

3  1 

1  3 


6 
8 

4 
4 


20 

615 

641  — 

1 

8 

9 

96 

601 

027  — 

1 

2 

40 

4 

4r 

30 

525 

555  — 

1 

1 

17 

19 

867 

6,156 

6,488  — 

11 

5 

119 

18 

26 

416 

448 

5 

5 

45 

55 

28 

420 

443 

8 

2 

40 

4 

49 

21 

642 

663 

2 

11 

4 

110 

8 

11 

243 

254 

fi 

3 

24 

3 

34i 

32 

870 

902 

10 

0 

110 

126 

19 

280 

308 

1 

2 

21 

24 

24 

205 

819 

8 

2 

80 

84 

24 

888 

847 

1 

8 

8 

81 

28 

180 

3,498 

8,078 

3 

41 

27 

4U1 

15 

487 

19 

614 

633 

1 

7 

8 

24 

558 

688 

12 

5 

115 

188 

2 

44 

46 

24 

471 

406 

1 

19 

10 

16S 

19S 

19 

427 

446 

1 

9 

6 

90 

106 

22 

404 

420 

0 

10 

00 

7» 

1 

58 

54 

m 

2,571 

2.082 

2 

49 

82 

437 

520 

*  The  2/58th  though  properly  belonging  to  the  Sth  Division,  appears  to  have  aeted  Oik 
this  day  with  the  1st  Division. 

"  The  losses  of  tlie  attached  companies  of  Brunswick  Uels  are  only  to  be  found  uadec 
its  regimental  total  in  Tlii  i>i vision. 
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5tli  Division  (Leitli) : 

ra/lst  Foot 


Grevf]]e*8 
Brigade 


Pringle's 
Brigade 


t 


l/9thFoot 
l/88thFoot^  • 
2/88thFD0t  • 

1  comp.  Bnincwiok 

Gels  •  . 

l/4thFoot 

2  '4th  Foot 
2/ 30th  Foot  . 

Foot  . 
1  oomp.  Bnmswick 
Oels*  . 


Total  5th  Division 

Oth  Division  (Clinton) : 

il/llthFoot  . 

2/58rd  Foot  . 

l/61st  Foot  . 
1  oomp.  5/60th 

(2nd  Foot  • 

1  32nd  Foot  • 
1/86  Foot 


Hinde  ti 


Total  etliDiyiflion 


7th  Divuion  (Hope)  : 

mLlghtBatt.  ILGJo 
2nd  Light  Batt.  K.GX. 
Bnirtswick   Oels*  (9 
cuiiiiKiniea)  • 

5l8t  Foot 
eSthFoot 


Balkett*8 
Brigade 

DeBene- 

witz's 
Bri^ide 


Total  7th  I>ivisi(;n 


Light  Divitfiu  11  (Chas.  .Aiteo) : 
rl/WrdFoot  . 
Detacluuents  2/i^5tb 
widS/OSthBilka 
Vaaddeor'i )  i  /52nd  Foot  . 

8  oompe. \fW3tk 


Baniard's 
Brigade 


Total  Light  Division  . 


82 
81 
86 
20 


27 

20 


8 

227 

81 
25 
20 
2 

27 


178 


Lossts, 

Urn.  lUcl.^  Mm.  ^,M'-.7.„.l^. 

720  781  -~  23  8    129  —  160 

885  888^  8  148—  48 

784  800  2  14  12    115  —  148 

281  801  0  2      40  1  52 

7e  78  —  —  ———  — 

481  457  —  —  1       17  —  18 

627  6o4  ~  2  —      2a  U  31 

329  349  —  a  1      22  1  27 

281  251  8  4  ^     28  —  29 

86  flO  —  —  —     —  —  — 

4,159  4,888  4  58  25    411  8  508 

465  516  1  44  14    281  —  340 

818  841  88  11    105  —  148 

517  548  5  80  19    800  —  388 

58  81  —  —  —     —  —  — 

881  408  1  13  G      77  12  ^fH) 

676  609  2  15  9     111  —  137 

400  420  4  16  5      74  —  99 

8,784  8»910  18  158  64    951  12  1,198 


85 

544 

589 

8 

7 

9 

21 

478 

404 

1 

5 

1 

9 

18 

88 

678 

596 

4 

2 

42 

1 

40 

27 

280 

807 

2 

2 

21 

817 

888 

1 

8 

14 

20 

27 

888 

718 

5 

10 

14 

20 

144 

2,878 

8,017 

2 

17 

7 

84 

15 

125 

80 

718 

748 

1 

15 

10 

19 

878 

898 

5 

5 

88 

771 

799 

8 

8 

87 

515 

548 

2 

8 

4 

104 

2,377 

2,481 

1 

24 

2 

27 

*  This  battalion  only  joined  the  division  on  the  battle-morning. 
'  The  losses  of  the  attoclied  companiee  oC  Hrunswiok  OoU  aio  only  to  be  lonnd 
its  zcgimeotal  total  in  7th  Diidaloo. 
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Royal  Horse  Artillery  (troops  of 
Ross,   Macdonald,   and  Bull 
and  driven)  •      •  • 

Field  Aitillery  (eompaaiet  of  Law< 
«oo,  Gardiner,  Greene,  DouglaSi 
May,  and  drivers) 

King's  Gemmn  Legion  Artillery 
(battery  of  Sympher) 

Artillery  Total . 

Enginiuhh  ,  .  • 
SrAri"  Coups  •  •  • 
Waoon  Xaaim  . 


Losses. 

Strength.  Killed.     Wounded.  Mhs- 

Mm.    Total.  ^  Mm.  M 


Total 


18 

408 

421 

— 

1 

2  — 

8 

85 

650 

W 

• 

1  — 

4  — 

5 

75 

80 

2  — 

4  — 

6 

58 

1.128 

1.180 

4  _ 

10  — 

14 

12 

e 

21 

5 

81 

86 

24 

113 

139 

BRITISH  TOTAL 


Infantry  . 
Cavalry 
Artillery  . 
Engliieeis 
Staff  Corps 
Train 

General  Staff 
Total 


1,209  24,308  25,377  24    889  159  2,8ti7  69  2,008 

218    3,335    8,553  2     87  8      94  5  136 

58    1,128    1,186  —       4  —      10  —  14 

18         9       21  —    _  _      —  —  — 

5       81       86  — 

24      115      139  —     —  —      —  —  — 

?           ?           ?  2—  0—  —  Tl 

1,528  89,080  80,582  28   860  176  2,491  74  8»128 


II.    PORTUGUESE  TUUUl'b 

Streuffth.       KilUd.       Wounded.  J/t'^y^-y^^j 
CUTAUiy:  TM.  ^  Mm.  %Mm.^^  Lam. 

D*Urbaii*8  Brigade  :  Ut  and  11th 
Dragoons  (12th  Dragoons  absent)*     82      450      482     2      5      8      18   10  87 

Infantry  : 
Power  s  Brigade,  8rd   Division  : 
9th  and  21st  Line,  12th  Caya- 

dores   90   2,107   2,197     t     29      9      28   14  78 

Stttbbs*s  Br^de,  4th  Division: 
11th  and  28rd  Line,  7th  Ca^a- 

d  *r(  s     .....       187    2,417    2,554     8    177     18     267    11  470 

bprs     BrijTiiaile,  5tli  Division  :  3rd 

and  15th  Line,  8th  Ca^adores    .      150    2,14ll    2,305     3     45       4      84     7  12a 

'  The  12th  Dragoons  were  marching  to  the  rear  in  ehaige  of  the  baggage'train. 
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s*a  Brigade,  0th  DivUion  s 
Sth  and  12th  Line,  9th  Ca^A- 

dorcs  ..... 
Collins's  Brigade,  7th  Division  :  7th 

utul  19th  Line,  2iul  Cavadorcs  . 
Pack  s  Independent  Brigade  :  1st 

and  16Ui  Line,  4th  Ca^adores  . 
Biadfofd*8  Indc|)endent  Brigade : 

18th  and  14th  Line,  5th  Ca^a^ 

dores  ,  .  .  •  . 
AttaclKMl  to  Light  Division:  let 

and  ;ird  Ca^adorea  .       «  • 
Aktillkky  : 
Arriaga's  l>attery       .       .  • 

Total  .... 


Sirtngih,       KilUd.    Wamtdid,  Mitt- 
Mm,  Total,         Ai^*.  ^  Mm.VSg'  Ltm, 


184 

2,407 

2,881 

8 

118 

10 

888 

20  487 

182 

2,086 

2,108 

8 

1 

10 

1  17 

83 

2,520 

2,605 

5 

97 

15 

242 

17  878 

112 

1,782 

1,884 

8 

8 

8  17 

80 

1,087 

1,087 

8 

12 

—  17 

4 

110 

114 

1 

—  1 

012 

17,105 

18,017 

22 

484 

59 

070 

80  1,027 

III.  SPANISH  TROUPb 

8im^.  KUUd,   Wounded.  Mi$9- 

^  ifoa.   Total.         Mm.  ^S"  & 


Carlos  dc  Eupuuu's  Divibioa  :  2ud 
of  Prinoeaa,  Tixadores  de  Cai- 
tflln,  2nd  ot  Jaen,  8id  of  Ist 
Seville,  Ca9adores  de  Caatilla, 
Lanceroa  de  CaatiUa       •  • 


100  8,200   8,800  —      2     —       4  ~  6 


GENERAL  TOTAL 


•  BiiiTisn 

PoEl'UGUl>-SK 

SPANisn 

Total 


00^ 

rers. 


Strmffth. 

Mm,  Total. 


1,520  2n,()3G  ;3(),5(i2 
912  17,105  18,017 
180    8,200  8,360 


KUUd. 

28  360 
22  484 
—  2 


Woundtd.  JfiMH 

^^Men.'l'f'  Lo,B. 
eera.  Mm. 

178  2,401    74  8,120 

59    070    80  1,027 

—       4   —  8 


2,508  49,841  51,080    50   840    285  8,471  100  4.702 
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XI 

STRENGTH  ANT)  LOSSES  OF  MARMONT'S  ARMY  AT 

SALAMANCA 

To  fix  tbe  fighting  strength  of  Marmont's  iu  tny  at  Salamanca  {b  oom- 
parativcly  easy.  It  consistcH  of  the  49,030  ofliccrs  and  men  accounted 
for  by  the  return  of  July  IStli  printed  cm  the  next  pivjv,  minus  srmxe  700 
men  lost  at  the  combats  of  C'astrillo  and  Custrejon  [also  called  '  combat 
of  the  Guareua  on  July  18,  and  such  few  hundreds  mure  as  may  have 
foUen  behind  from  fatigQe  during  the  long  matcheit  of  July  20-1.  Roughly 
speaking,  it  must  have  counted  some  48,500  roen>  as  opposed  to  Wellii^- 
ton*s50,000.  The  French  translators  of  Napier's  Peninsular  War  (Hathlea 
Dumas  and  Foltz)  only  give  a  t:i1)lp  of  June  1.",  svliicli  is  of  coiir';c  :t  month 
out  of  date  for  Salamanca,  and  append  a  note  tliat  *  deducting  artillery, 
engineers,  ^quipagai  militaires,  officers,  sergeants,  and  garrisons,  as  also 
lo&scs  between  June  15  and  July  la  they  find  the  result  of  about  42,000 
sabres  and  bayonets  for  tiie  battle.'  Why  any  sane  person  dhovld  dednet 
officers,  sergeants,  and  artiUerymen  from  a  fighting  total  I  am  unable  to 
conceive,  though  contemporary  British  writers,  including  Wellington 
himself,  often  did  so.  But  the  results  of  adding  to  their  '  42,0()()  sabres 
and  bayonets'  the  list  of  1,925  officers,  3,244  artillerj-men  and  artillery 
train  (both  in  the  divisions  and  in  the  reserve),  ^2  engineers,  and  742 
iguipagpa  mUUain8f  Is  to  gtw  the  figure  48,848»  whidi  ptacCieally  agrees 
with  the  total  that  I  state  above ;  if  sergeants  are  added  it  would  much 
exceed  that  total.  We  may  take  thisi  therefore,  as  fairly  correct — bearing 
in  mind  that  the  26  officers  and  742  men  of  the  ^ipagc»miiUtan$  cannot 
be  counted  as  combatants. 

These  totals  do  not  include  the  23rd  L^ger  (2  bntts.)  and  the  2  1st  Line, 
both  from  Thomi^res's  division,  whicli  were  garusonuig  Astorga,  about 
1,500  strong.  Nor  do  they  Indude  the  minor  garrisons  kft  at  Toco, 
Zamoca,  Olmedo,  Valdestillas,  Tordesillas,  Simancas,  Cabeaon,  Medina  dei 
Campo»  Fuente  de  Duero,  Tudela  de  DoulO,  Amagro,  &c.,  which  appear  to 
have  been  altorrcther  about  S,T84  strong,  nor  the  d^pdts  at  ValladoHd, 
8,307  strong  on  June  15,  but  proljnblv  nnich  less  on  Jul}*  15,  wlien  Mannont 
had  remounted  nearly  1,000  dismounted  dragoons  and  picked  up  all 
detachments  and  convalescents  that  he  could  gather.  Nor  do  they  include 
the  sick,  who  had  been  B»688  on  June  ifitfa,  and  64182  on  May  15th — 
probably  the  total  in  hospital  was  a  trifle  more  on  July  15,  owing  to 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaigns  round  San  Cristobal  in  the  latter  days 
of  June. 

Parallel  with  the  return  nf  July  15th,  1  have  printed  that  of  August  1. 
The  difference  between  the  two — 211  officers  and  10,124  men — might  be 
supposed  to  feptesent  the  lasses  in  the  campaign  between  those  dates.  It 
does  not,bowever,  because  the  total  of  August  1  represents  not  only  the  sur- 
vivors fkom  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  but  all  the  men  from  garrisons 
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evacuated  after  it,  and  from  the  Valladolid  d6pdt,  who  joined  the  colouis 
after  the  diaaster  of  July  92,  in  oooMqumce  of  tte  diitriet  in  which  they 
were  lying  having  been  evacuated  by  the  anny.  The  garrisons  of  Tcan 
and  Zamora  held  out  till  they  were  relieved,  that  of  TordesiUas  sur- 
rendered to  the  GaliHans :  but  the  men  from  the  other  smaller  jjarrisons 
and  from  the  d6p6ts  Ml  in  to  their  respective  corps  before  August  1. 
I  imagme  thut  we  may  take  tiiese  additions  to  be  some  5,000  men  at 
least,  but  cannot  give  the  exact  figures,  tfaiouf^  being  unable  to  say 
what  llie  YaUadoiid  d^pAts  (8,807  strong  on  June  15)  amounted  to  on 
July  15. 

After  comparing  the  totals  of  the  brigades  and  rcrjiments  shown  under 
July  15  and  August  1,  wc  must  proceed  to  show  the  reasons  why,  iu  indivi- 
dual cases,  the  regimental  differences  between  the  two  j»cts  of  figures  carmot 
be  taken  to  represent  the  sum  of  the  losses  in  the  Salamanca  campuigu. 
The  proof  is  dear. 


THE  ARMY  OF  PORTUGAL  BEFORi:  AND  AFTER  THE 
BATTLE  OF  SALAMANCA 

From  two  returns  of  effectives  in  the  Archives  of  the  Ministry  of  War, 
Paris,  dated  July  15  and  August  1,  respectively. 


July  15.        At^u9t  1. 


Itt  DmsiOK  (Foy) : 

Brigade         (  6th  Lenrer  (2  batts.) 
Chemineau  j  09th  Ligne  (2  batts.) 


Brigade 

Dcs<,'raviers- , 


aoth  Ugne  (2  bati^.) 


ikrlhclot    ;WthUr»  («!»«..) 
Artillery  Train,  &c.      •       .  • 
Divisional  Total  . 

2nd  Division  (Clausel) : 

Brigade  i  25th  L6ger  (8  batu.) 
Bcrlier       (  27th  Ugne  (2  batU.) 

Brigade  (  50th  Ligne  (8  batts.) 
Baibot       i  50th  Ligne  (2  batts.) 

ArtiileryTtain,  Ac. 
Divisional  Total  . 


Offi- 
cfrs. 

Men* 

0^- 

cers. 

Men, 

40 
50 

1,406 

41 
47 

084 

i,a22 

40 
56 

818 
1,851 

40 
45 

872 
887 

7 

207 

7 

207 

206 

4,060 

180 

8,072 

54 
40 

1,485 
1,687 

43 
81 

1,222 
1,248 

52 
47 

1,400 
1,581 

46 

88 

1,177 
1,276 

7 

210 

7 

216 

200 

«.:562 

105 

5,141 
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July  15,  Augtttt  1. 

,  O-f-  Men.  "^-Mm. 

:ird  DivitiioN  (l-L-rt  V)  :  ens.  cers. 

Brigade        (  3l8t  I^ger  (2  batts.)        .       .  46    1,350  45  1.325 

Meoae        j  26th  Ligne  (2  batts.)       .       .  44    1,145  48  1,116 

-          \  47tli  Lir^'ne  (3  batU.)       .        .  67    1,558  62  1,650 

i  70th  Ligne  (2  batts.)       .       .  49    1,114  3ti  1,061 

ArtUlery  Train,  Ac   5     808  8  108 

Divisioiuil  Total   811    5»478  189  5,345 


4th  0ITIBION  (Sarrut) : 

Biigade        1 8nd  L£ger  (8  tmtts.)       .  66  1,778  68  1,708 

Fririon       i  86th  Ugne  (8  batts.)  60  1^  71  1,614 

Brigade        j  4th  L^ger  (8  batta.)       .  68  1,810  68  669 

?         hsoth  ligne  (abMot)     .      .  _     —  —  ~ 

Artaiery  TraiD,  Ac   r>     238  5  214 

DivlBional  Total   808  4,799  807  4,419 


5th  Division  (Maucune) : 

Brigade         (  15th  Ligne  (3  batta.)      .       .  52  1,615  46  1,220 

Aroaud       j  66th  Ligne  (2  batts.)      .       .  88  1,181  84  661 

Brigade         t  82nd  Ligne  (2  batts.)      .       .  41      066  39  729 

^tontfort      j  8«th  Ugne  (2  batts.)      .       .  80  1,155  28  061 

ArtiUery  Train,  Ac   4     212  4  212 

Diviaional  Total   165  5,079  151  8,798 

Gth  IJi VISION  (Brcnnicr)  : 

Brigade         c  17th  L^ger  (2  batts.)      .       .  46  1,074  42  855 

T^upin       ( 65th  Ligne  (8  batts.)       .       .  59  1,527  52  1,302 

J         j  22nd  Ligne  (a  batts.)       .       .  61  l,4b(i  40  716 

(  Regiment  de  Fru!»t»e  (rciuuaut  oi)  0        79  0  79 

Artillery  Ttain,  Ac   4     813  4  818 

Divisional  Total   170  4,870  147  3,165 

7th  DiviaiON  (Thoml^fes) : 

Br^ade        1 1st  line  (8  batts.)  *       .       .  80  1,688  79  1,454 

BoaU        { 68nd  Line  (8  batts.)       .      .  47  1,076  45  1,048 

f        1 88id  L^ger  (absent)  *     .      .  —      —  — 

{ 101stline(8batto.)      .       .  61  1,888  89  412 

Artillery  Tiatn,  Ac.   5     2o;3  nil  nil 

Dlvisiooal  Total   198  4,850  158  8,914 


^  Not  including  2nd  battalion,  about  450  strong,  at  Astorga  in  garrison. 
*  In  garrison  at  Astorga. 
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JtUg  15.       Au^tist  1. 


Sill  Division  (Bonnet)  : 

Offi- 

cers. 

cers. 

Urigade         j  1 18th  Lme  (3  batts.) 

53 

1,584 

37 

Gautier        (  l  lyth  Line  (3  batts.) 

G4 

1,265 

48 

831 

^          I  120th  Line  (3  butts.) 

G3 

1,745 

CO 

1,152 

i  122nd  Line  (3  batts.) 

55 

1,582 

40 

1,000 

Artillery  iiatn,  &c.      .      .      .      .  . 

8 

lOT 

nil 

nU 



238 

6,288 

101 

4,007 

laom  Cavalby  Dituion  f Carto) : 

f  3rd  Ilussats  iaiiftdioitt^ 

17 

231 

14 

165 

^          1  22iid  Chasseurs  (2  squadrons) 

17 

236 

18 

233 

1  26tii  Cliusseurs  (2  squadrons) 

16 

278 

18 

225 

V28th  Chasseurs  (1  squadron) 

7 

87 

3 

30 

/  13th  Chasseurs  (5  squadrons) 

20 

496 

28 

488 

t        '1 14tli  ChaMeun  (4  squadvons) 

14 

806 

18 

888 

VBseadron  de  mafche 

11 

141 

0 

58 

102 

1,777 

1  I'LL! 

108 

i,4r^ 

Heavy  Cavalry  Division  (Boyer) : 

^         I  Cth  Dragoons  (2  squadron*) 

10 

370 

10 

332 

*V-A  A 

18 

359 

Brigade         l  15th  Dragoons  (l:  squadruns) 

15 

328 

294 

Carrie         I  25th  Dragoons  (2  squadrons) 

18 

314 

18 

282 

AitiHery  attached  to  eavalry  . 

8 

108 

8 

148 

74 

1.622 

74 

1,41S 

Total  Cavalry  Divirions  . 

.  176 

8,800 

188 

8,887 

Artillery  Reserve,  Park,  &o.  . 

50 

1,450 

82 

767 

*a  Af 

18 

845 

188 

0 

188 

20 

748 

22 

707 

64 

54 

1  Infantry  Divisions  . 

.  1,507 

41,669 

1,888  88,755 

General  Total  j  Cavalry  DivisiooB 

.  178 

8,800 

188 

8,887 

^Auxiliary  Arms 

158 

8,658 

180 

1,045 

1,U25 

47,721 

1,U1I4 

37,587 

NA^^ons,  July  15,  78;  Auijust  1,  58$  kMft  7  18-pounden,  S 

8-pouiidcrs,  9  4-pounders,  1  3-pounder.  Horses,  July  15, 4»2~^  ;  August  1, 
3,231  Draught  horses,  July  15,  2,037;  AugUBt  1,  1,847.  Equipagfif 
mUitaires,  horses,  July  15,  800 ;  August  1,  881* 
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To  tlicse  two  tables  we  nuist  append,  as  a  side-lirrht,  the  results  of  a  ram- 
pilation  of  the  totals  of  oniccrs  killed  and  wounded  at  Salamanca,  from 
Martinien's  adiiurubic  Lisite  des  ojficiers  iues  ei  biessc*  pendant  U»  guerre* 
dt  tEmpire,  Thit  of  eourae  does  not  include  nnirouiMled  prisoners. 


Killed,  Wounded* 


Foy*s    Division  (including 
losses  at  Garcia  Heniandes 


on  July  88rd) : 

ethL^  . 

1 

10 

11 

Mthline  . 

S 

8 

10 

89th  line  . 

2 

2 

1 

7 

8 

Total 

• 

81 

Clflnsel's  Division : 

25th  Legcr 

4 

10 

14  » 

27th  Line  . 

.  2 

5 

7 

50th  line  . 

.  9 

17 

28 

59th  Line  . 

4 

15 



19 

Total 

•  • 

• 

88 

Perey*8  Division : 

BlstL^ger 

1 

6 

7 

•-•nth  Line  . 

• 

• 

8 

47th  Line  . 

.  5 

 ^ 

18 

70th  Line  . 

2 

3 

5 

Total 

•  • 

• 

88 

Samit's  Division : 

2nd  Leger 

8 

8 

Hethline  . 

8 

8 

4thliger  . 

2 

2 

Total 

•  • 

1 

• 

8 

BfattCUDe*s  Division : 

15th  Line  • 

,  4 

12 

18 

6dth  Line  . 

.  2 

15 

17 

82nd  Line 

.  1 

7 

8 

86th  Line  . 

• 

8 

as 

8 

Total 

«  « 

i 

44 

Killed.  WoutuUd* 


Brcnnicr's  Division: 


17tii  Leger 

1 

8  » 

4* 

05th  Line  . 

.  1 

8  = 

9* 

22nd  Line  • 

*  2 

19  « 

21* 

Total 

•  • 

• 

84 

Thoiuiercs's  Division  : 

1st  Line  . 

a 

4  = 

4 

82nd  Une. 

.  1 

14  « 

15 

lOlst  line 

.  8 

19  = 

25 

Total 

a  « 

* 

44 

Bonnet*8  Division : 

llStbline 

.  2 

18  = 

20 

119th  line 

.  8 

Oft  ss. 

9ft 

12mh  Line 

•  ~~ 

o  „ 
o  — 

ft 

122nd  Line 

.  3 

13  = 

16 

Total 

•  • 

a 

70 

Curto's  Light  Cavalry 

• 

3rd  Hussars 

'2' 

Idth  Chasticurs 

•  ■ 

7 

14th  Chasseurs 

5* 

22nd  CSuMseun 

5 

28th  Chasseurs 

4 

28thChas8eun 

2 

Total 

•  • 

25 

Boyer*8  Division  of  Dragoons : 

8th  Dragoons    .  9 

Ilth  Dragoons  .  —  2* 

15th  Draeoons  .  —  1  ' 
25th  Dra^'oons  .  —         <i  * 

Total      .       .  18 


*  Plus  1  killed  and  5  wounded  at  the  combat  of  the  Guarena,  July  18. 

'  Plus  2  killed  G  wounded  at  the  Guarena. 

*  Pius  2  killed  1  wounded  at  the  Guaienai 

*  Plus  5  wounded  at  the  Guarena. 

'  Pluji  1  killed  1  wounded  at  tastrejon. 

*  Plus  3  wounded  at  Castrejon. 

'  Plus  1  wounded  00  July  21,  and  2  wounded  at  Garcia  Hemandea, 
July  23. 

*  Plus  1  killed  1  wounded  at  the  Guarena,  July  18. 

*  Plus  4  wounded  at  the  Guarena. 
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KiUtd.  Wmmded* 


KHUd,  Wounded, 
.  8  17*»90 


Artillery,  Horse 
„      Field  . 
,*     Train  . 


1 

5 
1 


Miscellaneous  oflfl- 
cers,  whose  regi* 
ments  were  not 
preaent  at  Sala- 
msncft 


StafT 


Total . 


7 


Engineera . 


8s  8 


2=8 


General  total  60  officers  killed,  B47  wounded  at  Salamanca  and  Garcia 
Hernandez ;  plus  7  oilicerti  killed  and  27  wounded  at  the  (iuarena  un 
July  IS,  and  8  wounded  In  minor  engagcmento. 

Lose  in  killed  and  wounded,  not  induding  tinwounded  pfigonere,  during 
the  campaign,  67  killed,  876  wounded    448  officers  in  all. 

After  arriving  at  tfii**  «4eneral  loss  in  killed  and  woniulod  officers,  so  far 
as  is  possible  from  M;irtinieirs  tables,  which  are  not  qiiit  '  complete  for  all 
corps»  it  only  remains  to  et^timate  the  unwounded  prisoners.  I  searched 
the  immfniie  voluniee  of  roUa  of  French  dBLcets  in  captivity  at  the  Record 
(Mftce,  and  found  68  names  of  prisonerg  taken  at  Selamanwi,  the  Guarena, 
and  Garcia  Hernandez.  A  few  of  th^  du|dieate  the  namee  of  wounded 
officers  to  be  found  in  Martinien*s  tables,  the  remainder  must  represent  the 
unwounded  prisoners.  Wellington  in  his  StUamanca  dispatch  wrote  that 
he  had  187  French  ofticers  prisoners — evidently  the  larger  number  of  them 
must  have  been  wounded,  as  only  63  were  sent  off  to  t^agiaiid  tliat  autumn. 
Ftoiiably  many  died  in  hospllal.  Ptiaoneie  are  moat  numerous  firom  the 
101st,  88nd,  and  from  Foy*s  two  regiments  cut  up  at  Garcia  Heruandea* 
the  76th  and  6th  L^ger. 

In  the  Library  of  the  Archives  de  la  Guerre  at  the  Paris  Ministry  of  War 
I  went  through  the  regimental  histories  of  the  French  infantry  regime?its 
present  at  Salamanca.  Like  our  own  suniiar  compilations,  they  differ 
much  in  value—some  are  very  full  and  with  statistics  carefully  worked 
out  from  regimental  reports  and  pay-books ;  other*  are  very  thin  and 
fftctless.  Fourteen  units  give  their  losses,  vrtdch  I  herewith  annex : 

Clausers  Division  :  25th  Leger,  386  ;  27th  Unc,  150  ;  59th  Line,  880. 

Ferey's  Division  :  70th  Linf>,  111  ;  3l5t  L^ger,  840. 

Samit's  Division  :  2nd  Leger,  202. 

Maucune's  Division :  15tii  Line,  350. 

Btennier*s  Division :  17th  L^r,  264  ;  68tli  line,  889. 

Thomi«ies*s  Division:  1st  Line,  887;  68nd  Line,  868 ;  101st  line,  1,000. 

Bonnet  s  Division  :  ISOtik,  458  ;  122nd,  527. 

The  total  of  this  makes  5,560  for  these  fourteen  corps  ;  we  leave  fifteen 
others  unaccounted  for.  As  a  rough  erilf-nhition  I  suppose  that  we  niav 
hold  that  as  these  regmieuts  lost,  as  we  know  from  Mariiiucu*s  lists  [which 
arc  not  quite  complete],  at  least  152  officers  out  of  5,560  of  all  ranks, 
then  the  other  fifteen  regiments  with  181  offloers  killed  or  wounded  must 
Itave  lost  sometliing  lilce  6*000.  Hie  vagaries  of  the  proportion  between 
offloers  and  men  hit  are  extraordinary  in  individual  units,  but  these 

^  Plus  1  general  wounded  July  16,  died  next  day  (Demboudd),  and 
1  general  wounded  and  taken  July  18  (at  the  Guarena),  Carrie,  and 
1  oiBoer  wounded  at  Garcia  Hemandes. 
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tend  to  wctiiy  themaelvet  cm  « large  total  oooiiBting  of  many  le^ments. 

I  therefore  believe  that  11,560  would  be  something  very  like  the  total  loss 
killed  (ind  icoundrd  in  the*  Frenfli  infantry.  W'c  have  then  to  aHow  for 
jfontr  K)  mnvniitiflrd  oflk-crs  taken  prisoners,  and  correspcjndinn  to  them 
pcrluipsi  1,2(X>  unwoundetl  men.  The  total  Ions  for  the  infantry  would 
thus  be  12,800.  For  cavalry  and  artillery,  &c.,  53  officers  hit — as  by 
Bftvtinieii**  tablea-^ust  imply  Bomethf^g  over  a  thouaand  men  lost.  We 
■houkl  thus  arrive  at  a  total  of  14,000  teat  the  pasnaltifii  -thr  sum  wbidt 
I  suggest  in  my  text  (p.  4^). 

To  «?)iovv  the  worthlessncs??  of  any  attempt  to  deduce  the  French  losses 
by  a  mere  comparison  of  the  oitictal  *  morning  states '  of  JuJy  15  and 
August  1,  the  following  instances  may  suffice. 

The  65th  line  shows  59  offloers  and  1,527  men  pieseot  on  July  15,  52 
officers  and  1,802  men  on  August  1.  The  ai^parent  loss  is  7  officers  and 
925  men.  But  this  unit's  regimental  report  shows  8  officers  killed,  5  officers 
wounded,  20t  men  killed  or  prisonere,  106  men  wounded,  39  niissinp  ; 
tottd,  8  ofTieers  and  340  men.  Therefore,  as  is  obvious,  one  oni<**'r  and 
124  men  rauiit  have  joined  from  somewhere  (depot  at  V'alladolid  ?)  betwecQ 
the  two  dates,  or  the  efficiency  would  be  125  greater  between  the  *  present 
under  arms  *  of  the  two  dates  than  is  shown. 

A  more  striking  ease  is  the  62nd  Line,  of  Tliomitacs*s  Division.  It  shows 
present  on  July  15, 47  offieers  and  1,070  men,  on  August  1st  45  officers  and 
1  men — tlie  npjKirt  Tit  1  iss  is  only  2  officers  and  28  men.  Hut  yh\r- 
tini riTs  lists  hIiow  ujj  tluit  tlic  rej;;iraent  lost  nt  least  15  officers,  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  regimental  report  gives  20  officers  and  848  men  kiUed, 
wounded,  or  missing!  The  real  loss  is  868  not  80 1  "nwrefore  18  offloem 
and  about  800  men,  the  equivalent  of  a  strong  battalion,  must  have  joined 
between  July  15  and  August  1.  This  corresponds  to  the  fact  that  the 
62nd  showed  only  2  battalions^  at  Salamanca,  while  the  *morninj;  stale ' 
of  June  15th  sliowed  it  as  ha\-1ng  at  the  front  three  battalions  and  1 ,900  rank 
and  file.  Clearly  the  third  battalion  rejoined  the  eoloiirs  after  the  battle — 
having  presumably  been  quartered  in  the  small  garriiions  of  Catitile  evacuated 
after  the  disaster  of  July  22.  Many  men  must  also  have  rejoined  the 
other  two  battalions. 

But  the  inoit  absurd  case  of  all  is  that  of  the  47th  Line,  whose  total 
figures  actually  up  from  1,(J2.'>  to  1,712  of  all  rank^  !>♦  twren  Jul}'  l.lth  and 
August  1st — in  despite  of  tlie  fact  that  it  lost  (as  Martinien's  lists  s1k)\v),  18 
officers  and  not  less  therefore  than  360  rank  and  file  (20  men  per  ullicex  is 
a  low  allowanoe)  at  Salamanca.  It  must  have  picked  up  from  Valladcdid 
and  the  small  garrisons  18  officers  and  452  men  at  least  *. 

Clause],  writing  to  King  Joseph  on  July  25,  said  that  of  the  whole  Army 
of  Portugal  he  could  not  yet  show  in  the  field  on  that  day  20,000  men. 
This  tAllies  \v»'!l  ciionjrh  with  the  conchision  that  we  have  alretidy  drawTi, 
tliat  the  total  loss  Iroin  the  army,  wliieh  on  July  15  had  about  48,000  men, 
must  have  been  some  14,U0U  Iviiied,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  over 
10,000  men  dispersed  who  were  only  just  rallying. 

'  And  one  odd  company  of  its  3rd  battalion,  01  of  ail  ranks,  wiule  lu 
the  return  of  August  1,  tlie  Urd  battalion  has  13  officers  and  480  men. 
*  The  2/47th  shows  on  July  15,  310  of  all  ranks,  on  August  1,  518. 
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BRITISH  LOSSES  AT  THE  COMBATS  OF  CASTREJON 
AND  CASTRILLO^  JULY  18,  1812 

Offietn*  Men.         Misting,  7,^^ 

Kitted.  Wmmded.  Kiaed.Wminaed.  Men. 

G.  Anson^s  Brigade : 


llth  UL  Draaqons 

2 

8 

10 

15 

12th  Lt.  Dragoons 

— 

1 

6 

11 

1 

18 

loth  Lt,  Dtagoons 

V.  Alien  s  iirifiUuL  . 

1st  Ilussiirs  K.GX. 

4 

7 

45 

4 

60 

I4th  Lt.  Dragoons 

— 

8 

14 

40 

0 

75 

Bock*8  Brigade : 

• 

1st  Dragoons  K.G.L. 

1 

1 

2nd  Dragoons  K,G.L, 

5 

1 

1 

7 

Le  Marcliant*8  Brigade 

• 
• 

3rd  Dragoons  , 

1 

• 

0 

10 

4th  Division. 

W.  Anson's  Brigade ; 

3  27tli  Foot  . 

2 

1 

It 

'  58 



72 

l/40th  Foot . 

1 

8 

59 

1 

09 

Ellis*8  Brigade : 

l/7thFoot  . 

1 

1 

14 

8 

19 

l/28rd  Poot . 

2 

2 

4 

l/48thFoot. 

5 

1 

6 

5th  Division*. 

Greville's  Brigade  : 

* 

8/lst  •        •  • 

2 

2 

Detached  Companies 

ofS/aOth  . 

1 

2 

8 

Horse  Artillery 

1 

2 

2 

5 

German  Artillery  • 

2 

2 

Portuguese  • 

1 

0 

33 

00 

27 

157 

Total 

a 

21 

69 

361 

51 

525 

'  The  fight  at  Castrillo  is  often  called  the  '  Conibat  of  the  Guaiena'. 
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XUI 

SPAMSli  TROOPS  OX  THE  EAST  COAST  OF  SPAIN' 
IN  THE  SPRING  OF  1812 

(A)  REBIAINS  OF  THE  2X0  (VALENCIAN)  AND  8BD  (HURCIAN) 

ARMIES,  MARCH  1 

Officers.  Men. 

Ist  Divi»ioD :  Condc  de  Montijo,  lat  of  Badajcns  (2  battti.), 

Cueiica(8bBtCs.),  2sqiiiidioiw€avaliy  .  .  •  110  S,040 
tad  Divliton:  Geneial  Ltiii  Riqudme,  Sod  WaUooo 

Guards,  Guadalajara  (8  batts.)*  Ist  of  BurgOS  (8  batts.). 
Guadix  (2  batts.),  Bailen  (1  batt.)>  AlpujamaCl  batt.), 
dismniinted  <-avuIry  (1  batt.)  .....  885  5,214 
Reserve  Division  :  General  Philip  Roche.  \  oluntarios 
de  Aragon,  Canarias,  Alicante,  2nd  of  Murcli,  Alcazar 
de  San  Juan,  Chinrihllla  (1  batC  each),  S  iquadroiw 

ot  Humes  deFatiaiido7<»   800  5,878 

Cavalry  :  General  A.  Ricli.  Prindpe  (2  squadrons), 
Kspaoa  (2  sqninlrons),  Rfinji  (2  squadrons),  Carbineros 
Keales,  Farnesio,  .M  i  ttsa,  Dragones  del  Uey, 
Cazadores  de  Valencia,  Tavia,  Rey,  Granaderos  a 
oaballo,  Huaaies  de  CtotUla  (one  squadron  eadi), 

three  provtskmal  squadrons  881  1»585 

Cadres  of  dispersed  battaUoos,  now  reorganising: 
I.orca,  Velez  Malaga,  Almanaa,  America  ...       98  1,079 

Artillery  (Field)   88  651 

Artillery  (Garrison)  in  Alicante  and  Cartagena  .  .  17  582 
Engineers  8  808 

Total   1,227  16,018 


(B)  JOSEPH  0'1X>NNETX'S  ARMY,  JULY  81,  1818,  AND  ITS 

LOSSES  AT  CASTALLA 

[The  figures  of  the  former  from  Los  Ejircitos  cspanolcs.    Tin-  list  of  pHsoiieiS 
from  Sachet's  disi>atch  in  the  Paris  Archioei  de  la  Guerre.] 

ITtwpetiiiiiPil 

Strength.  prisoners 
Qffken*  Men*  Total,  reported 

by  Suchet, 

24       680\  255 
30        884[2,0a5  — 
24       487)  887 

80  509)  850 
88  800[  8,152  118 
87       OloJ  — 


.  ,     -      iCoronafl  batt.) 
Michelenas    I,,  ,        ,         ,  , 
„      ,       \  Velez  Malaga  (1  batt.) 

(Guadix.       .  . 


,  f2nd  Walloon  Gaaids(l  batt.) 

Montiios  l_         Mt^t^M^  » 

_      .  1  Cuenca  (8  batts.)  . 

urigaae  lut  of  Bad8jo«<l  batt.)  . 
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MAITLAND'S  SICILUN  EXPEDITION  e09 

C7fim»iiiMlMf 

Strtn{*th.  prisoners 
OJficers*  Mai.  Total,  reported 

by  Suchel. 

Miiaies^s        (Bailcn  (l  batt.)      ...     82       708  \  405 
]Bfiiiade      lAlcaxar  de  San  Juan  (1  batt.)  .     31       855  [2,187  434 
iLorca  (1  batt.)       ...     25       686^  242 

Cavaby  (Provisional  Regiment,  2  sqiiadfona)  .  29  207  — 
Engineen  26       825  — 

Rochets  Divition : 

lstorBurgo8(2batto.)      ....  27  780  — 

Cnnnrias  (1  batt.)   84  818  — 

Alicante  (2  halts.)   35  1,110  — 

Chinchilla  (2  butU.)   20  918 

Total  429   10,286  2,186 

Sudiet  also  veptHrta  697  wounded  prisoneM,  of  wliom  56  died  of  their  wounds. 
No  figures  are  given  for  the  detached  cavalry  division  of  Santesteban,  whidi 
was  not  In  action  at  Castalla. 


XIV 


THE  BRITISH  FORCES  ON  THE  EAST  COAST  OF 

SPAIN  IN  1812 

[A  NOTE  BY  MR.  C.  T.  ATKINSON] 

I.  MAITLAND  S  FOiiCE,  EMBARKATION  RETURN,  JUNE  25, 1812 

(War  Office :  Seerefary  o/  SUO^b  Original  Conegpondenett  Series  I,  vol.  811.) 


20th  Light  Droj^oons  . 
Foreifjn  Troop  of  Hussars 
K.A.  (iiu  hulinrf  drivers) 
Marine  Artillery 
R.E.  . 
Staff  Corps . 
l/lOth  Foot 
1  /58th  Foot 
1  SlstFoot 

4th  Line  Buttalion,  K.G.L. 
6th  Line  Battalion,  K.G.L. 
De  Rdl*s  Regiment  (8  companies)  . 
Dillon's  Regiment  (5  companies)  . 
Caiabiian  Free  Corps  (I  division) ' . 


Total 


Officers, 

and  Men, 

9 

158 

8 

68 

8 

78 

1 

29 

5 

42 

1 

18 

88 

902 

81 

840 

44 

1,280 

86 

053 

88 

1,041 

11 

820 

18 

586 

14 

888 

24ir 

6,548 

'  This  corp»  was  organixied  in  live  '  diviHtuuH,'  each  of  three  companies. 
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il.  CAMPBELL'S  CORPS,  EMBARKATION  RETURN,  PALERMO, 

NOVEMBER  14,  1812 

(IUd^voI.818.) 

Qffeen* 


20th  Light  Dragoons  . 
Guifles 

RJi.  (indudliv  driven) 

Gri  nudicr  Battalion  *  . 
Light  Infantry  Battalion ' 
1/27  th  Foot 

2nd  Battalion,  Anglo-Itulian  Levy 
Sidliau  Artillery  . 
SicOiaii  Gfenadieis  * 


Total 


4 

85 
SI 
28 


N.c.o:s 

and  Men, 
18 
14 
181 


118 


582 
828 
1,184 
155 
008 

4^436* 


III.  SUBSl:.liLENTLY  EMBARKED,  DECEMBER  25  * 

N.c.():s 


20th  Li^t  Dngoons  . 
RJk  

2nd  Anglo-Italians 
Calabriai)  Fn-c  Corps  (1  diviaioa) 
Sicilian  Cavalry  . 
Sicilian  Infantry  (the  Estero  Regiment) 


Total 


Cffficcn* 
8 

2 
14 

22 
77 

188 


unti  Jit  /i. 


60 

176 
325 
204 
1,185 

2,178 


It  may  be  trail  to  give  hieie  the  garrisons  of  Cadis  ai^  Gibraltar  in  1818, 
as  both  of  them  supplied  troops  to  the  Add  army  dining  that  year. 

In  Gibraltar,  under  Ccneral  Caniplnil,  there  were  the  2  Oth,  2/1 1th, 
37th,  and  the  4th  nml  7th  Veteran  Battalions  throughout  the  year.  The 
l/82nd  was  there  till  the  summer,  when  it  was  relieved  by  the  l/26th, 

*  From  2/lOth,  l/2l8t,  l/Slst,  l/62nd,  1  /75th,  8rd,  7th,  and  8th  K.G.Z^ 

*  Schwertfeger,  i.  pp.  460^1,  says  it  was  composed  of  the  light  oompaiUes 

of  De  RolFs,  Dillon's,  De  WatteviUe*s  (this  is  inaccurate,  as  De  Watteville^s 
regiment  had  moved  to  Cadis  before  the  end  of  1811),  and  the  8rd,  Tth, 

and  «th  K.G.L. 

*  150  men  were  left  behind  Irdtii  laek  ot  room  but  sent  later. 

*  140  men  were  left  behind  from  lack  of  room  but  sent  later. 

*  A  'division*  of  the  Calabrian  Fkee  Corps,  800  strong,  was  left  behind 
for  want  of  room,  as  wdl  as  the  Sieilian  Regiment  de  PresidI,  1 ,200  strong. 

*  In  a  letter  to  I*ord  Bathurst  of  December  9  Bentinck  announces  his 
intention  to  a<hi  to  this  force  2/27th  Foot  and  !st  An^'lo-Italians,  wlio 
had  been  28  oflicers  and  823  men  and  40  ofllcers  and  1 ,158  men  respectively 
in  the  '  »tutc '  of  October  25,  but  are  not  present  in  tlie  *  state '  of 
December  10  (except  for  288  men  of  Ist  An^o-Italians). 
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sent  back  from  Portugal  by  Wellington.  The  l/82iul  sailed  for  Lisbon 
atul  marched  up  to  the  front,  but  arrived  Just  too  late  for  the  battle  of 
Salamanca. 

At  CSadis  CSeneral  Cooke  otmunanded,  at  the  oomineiioement  of  the  year, 
tiie  8/l8t  CSuaidB  (whidi  had  anived  and  felfeved  the  *  composite  battaUon 

of  Guards '  before  the  end  of  1811),  also  the  2/47th,  2/67th,  2/87th,  two 
companies  of  the  Cfiafiseurs  Brifnfiiiiques,  De  Watteville's  re^iinent  (which 
arrived  Ix^fore  the  eiu?  <  1  isi  I),  tlie  straiif^e  eorfis  sometimes  called  tlic 

*  battalion  of  Foreip^n  lAsertcrs,'  i»ometimcs  the  '  butUUion  of  Foreign 
Recruttii/  two  compunieb  uf  the  2/0atli,  and  a  squadron  of  the  2nd  liussars 
K.GX.»  also  the  aoth  Portuguese. 

Eaxly  m  the  year  the  2/67th  and  five  companies  of  De  Watteville** 
regiment  were  sent  off  to  Cartagena. 

In  September  the  8  1st  Guards,  2/47th,  2/87th,  two  companies  05th, 
and  20th  Portuuuese  marched  to  join  llill  at  Madrid,  taking  with  them 
the  Geniuiik  squadron  and  two  field-batteries :  they  were  just  4,000  strong. 

The  8/69th  came  out  turn  home  about  tiie  same  time,  and  ima  in 
October  the  only  BriiUh  battalion  at  Cadis.   With  them  remained  the 

*  Foreign  Deserters,*  seven  companies  of  De  Watteville,  and  two  omnpanies 
of  CAosfeurs  Brikmniquei,  as  also  some  artillecynMn. 

XV 

THE  SCOVELL  CIPHERS 

By  the  very  great  kindness  of  Mr.  G.Scovell  of  Brighton,  I  have  had  placed 
at  my  dispc^itinn  the  |>!ip<'rs  nf  his  great-uncle,  General  Sir  Genr;_v«  SfON  cll, 
G.C.B.,  who  St  i  \  (  (1  tiuriag  the  Peninsular  ^Vur  in  the  Intelligenee  branch 
of  tlic  Quartcrinu^tcr-Generars  department.  In  tlie  beginning  of  1812 
the  number  of  intercepts  French  dispatdies  in  cipher  which  came  into 
Wellington's  hands,  through  the  happy  activity  of  Julian  Sanehea  and 
other  guerrillero  chiefii,  began  to  be  so  considerable  that  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  detail  a  member  of  his  staff  to  deal  with 
them.  Captain  Scovell  was  selected  because  of  his  ingenuity  in  this  line, 
and  l)ecame  responsible  for  attempting  to  interpret  al!  the  captured 
documents.  They  were  inude  over  tu  iiiia,  and,  iiaviug  dune  wliat  he  could 
with  them,  he  placed  the  fbir-oopy  of  the  *  decoded  *  result  in  Wellington's 
hands,  but  seratis  to  have  been  allowed  to  keep  the  orlginalB— which  were, 
of  course,  unintelligible  because  of  their  form,  and  thereTorc  useless  to  his 
cliief.  The  file  of  doeumcnts  whieh  thus  remained  with  him  is  most 
interesting  :  they  range  in  size  from  formal  dispatches  of  eonsiderablc 
bulk— eight  or  ten  folio  pages  long — down  to  scraps  of  the  smallest  size 
written  on  thin  paper,  and  folded  up  so  as  to  go  into  some  secret  place  of 
oonoealment  on  the  bc«rer*s  person.  Someof  them  look  as  if  they  had  been 
sewed  up  in  a  button,  or  rolled  under  the  leather  of  a  whip  handle,  or 
pudwd  along  the  seam  of  a  garment.  I  take  it  that  these  must  all  have 
been  entrusted  to  enn'ssarics  sent  in  disguise,  AJranccmdoH  or  j>e:isant9 
hired  by  a  great  bribe.  Pxesumably  eac  h  of  these  scraps  cost  the  Ufc  of  the 
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beaver  when  it  was  diflooveied — ^for  the  guenillero  ohieb  did  not  deal 
mildly  with  Spaniards  caught  currying  French  secret  orderi.  The  large 
folio  dispatclics,  on  the  other  hand,  must  no  doubt  have  J>een  carried  by 
French  aides-de-mnip  or  couriers,  w  hnse  escorts  were  dispersed  or  captnrf  <i 
by  the  partidas  ul  some  corner  ul  the  mountain  roads  betweco  Madrid 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Armies  of  Portugal  and  Andalusia. 

The  cipher  letters  are  of  two  sorts — ia  the  fiist  (and  more  numerous) 
class  only  the  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  the  most  important 
sentences  are  in  cipher — invariably  a  numerical  dpher  of  arbitrary  figures. 
In  thr  other  class  the  whole  (lis|(aftJi  is  %\Tittcn  in  fij^^tires,  not  merely  its 
more  Mcin^^hty  flarisrs.  The  reu^n  for  adopting  the  former  method  was 
tliat  it  Huvtd  nmeh  lime  ;  the  transliterating  of  unimportant  parts  of  the 
dispatch  (such  as  compliments,  and  personal  remarks  of  no  strategical 
import)  would  have  taken  many  extra  hows,  when  it  was  necessary  to  get 
a  letter  sent  off  In  a  hurry.  But,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  there  was  grove 
danger  in  using  this  system,  because  the  context  might  sometimes  allow 
the  decif  iherrr  to  make  a  goofl  Enicss  nt  the  disguised  WOrds,  after  reading 
that  part  of  tlie  lc1t<  r  which  was  iu»t  so  ^niardcd. 

Occasionally  a  i'rcnch  disputcli  is  cipliered  after  the  same  infantile 
system  that  readers  of  romances  will  remember  in  Poe*s  €Md  Bug  or  Conan 
Doyle^s  Sherlock  Holmes,  where  letters  or  numbers  are  merely  substituted 
Tor  each  other— where,  for  example,  2  always  means  letter  e,  or  25  letter  r. 
'J'liis  sort  of  cipher  is  dangerously  easy  to  an  expert  reader,  eepecially  if  the 
words  are  sepan»ted  from  each  other,  so  that  the  numl>er  of  letters  in  each 
can  be  eoutUed.    Take,  for  example,  a  letter  sent  to  SouJt  in  1813  by 
Cassan,  tiie  blockaded  governor  of  Pampeluna      Only  one  precaution  had 
been  taken  in  this  cipher-epistle,  viz.  Iliat  daboiate  care  has  been  taken 
to  defeat  the  attempt  of  the  reader  to  arrive  at  results  by  counting  what 
figures  appear  most  frequently,  and  so  dnlueing  by  their  repetition  that 
these  must  lie  r  (the  most  fre(pieiitly  used  k  tler  in  Frcneli,  as  in  English), 
H,  i,  a,  t,  and  other  eoniin(»n  letters.    This  is  done  by  havin<^  six  alternative 
numbers  for  e,  four  each  for  a  and  i,  tliree  for  t,  s,  and  ti.    Taking  the 
simple  phrase  47.50.40.41.14.26  58J24  3.51. 10.86.44.28.17.24.10.50.58 Ji7 
47^  11.184l9.17i46*21,  which  deciphers  Into  ^depuis  le  commencement 
du  bk>cus,*  we  see  that  e  appears  five  times,  but  is  represented  by  both  50, 
24,  and  ll  :  u  three  times,  but  varied  as  14  and  46  ;  m  thrice,  varied  as 
10  and  36.   This  made  the  reader's  work  liarder,  but  not  nearly  so  difficult 
as  that  reqtjired  for  <*ertnin  other  ciphers  :  for  the  whole  set  of  sij^ns,  t>eing 
not  much  over  00  in  ntmiber,  there  was  a  hmited  amount  of  possibilities 
for  each  figure*interpretatlon.  And  the  words  being  separated  by  spaces, 
there  was  a  certainty  that  some  of  the  two-letter  units  must  represent  et,  de, 
etf  tUt  tiu,  and  similar  common  French  two-letter  words.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  particular  dispatch  was  deciphered  in  a  few  hours  owin^r  to  the  hieky 
guess  that  its  initial  words  10.4.^.20.21  .Hl.'i.H. 25  5.2t  10.  f.*2.>.21.:{.9.8.5 
might  Ih*  '  ]VI(»nsieiir  ic  Marcclial,'  the  preliminary  address  to  the  intended 
recipient.  Tliis  hypothesis  was  veriflcd  at  once  by  finding  Uiat  this  render- 
ing made  good  sense  for  the  two-letter  words  23.24ssnf,  and  10.2»fNtf,  lower 
down  in  the  letter.  After  this  all  was  plain  sailing. 

*  This  particular  letter  is  not  one  of  the  Scovell  file. 
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But  t!ic  ustml  Frcnrh  cipher,  tlio  '  Great  Paris  Cipher  '  as  S(M)vell  called 
it,  was  a  very  imich  more  complicated  aiul  (iillieiilt  affair,  as  the  list  of 
iigures,  instead  of  being  only  a  few  score,  ran  to  many  liundreds.  And  of 
these  only  some  few  represented  individual  letters,  more  were  parts  of 
»  ayllabary :  nut,  me,  mi,  mo,  mu,  for  example  had  each  a  figure  repre- 
sentiiig  thmi,  and  so  had  ab-  ae>  ad'  ag-  Ac.  Moreover,  there  was 
a  multitude  of  arbitrary  ntunbers,  representing  tmdcr  a  Bin|^  figure  words 
tliat  must  often  be  used  in  a  dispatch,  such  as  hommes,  armfe,  fit^iuhaJ, 
march*',  cnticmi,  rorj>y  (rarm^e,  canons.  Tn  addition  there  was  a  ctKic  of 
proper  names,  e.g.  12 1 1>  meant  the  lliver  Douro,  «a  Portugal,  1'27U  Taiavera, 
585  King  Joseph,  1891  General  DonoAne,  IffiST  the  Army  of  the  South, 
1S80  Soult,  laoo  WelUngton,  400  Oudad  R«)drigo,  Ac,  If  the  King  wished 
the  Duke  of  Dahnatia  to  send  9,(NK)  men  of  the  Anny  of  the  South  to 
Taiavera,  he  had  only  to  write  '585  desire  que  1280  dirigc  1150  (ncuf) 
092  (mide)  1102  (hommes)  de  1H27  sur  1279.'  He  would  flim  cut  up 
dtsirr  and  ilirific  into  the  syllables  dr-ai-rf  and  di-ri-ge,  for  each  ol  which 
the  syllabary  had  set  figures  ;  there  were  also  arbitrary  numbers  for  sur, 
de,  and  que.  So  the  whole  sentence  would  take  up  only  fourteen  numbers 
when  written  out. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  to  interpret  such  a  dispatch  would  bo 
a  perfectly  hojjeless  task,  to  any  one  wlio  liad  not  the  key  to  the  cipher 
before  him.    That  tlie  admirrih!^-  ]>:iti*  iif  ;hk!  ingenious  Seovell  at  Inst 
made  out  for  liimsclf  a  key  from  tlie  laborious  comparison  of  documeuls, 
was  nevertheless  the  fact.  He  was  started  on  the  track  by  the  fortunate 
circumstanoe  that  most  of  the  intercepted  dispatches  were  only  partly 
in  cipher.  Mannont  would  write  *  Avec  les  moyens  que  j*ai,  et  708, 1118, 
802,  181,  1112.663.1135.502  an  d<  la  dc  Salni-nl.'   or  '  J'avais  donn6 
I'ordre  fjue  1003,  497,  1115.  1;{h;5,  (i!),711,  772,  iirJO,  de  desccndrc  eette 
rividre  et  de  se  mettre  en  commuiiieation  avec  moi.'    Clearly  the  cipher- 
figures  in  the  first  case  have  something  to  do  witli  u  im  i  r  h  uu  Sabugal,  in 
the  second  with  orders  to  s<»nc  general  or  body  of  troops  (to  be  identified 
hereafter)  to  march  down  a  river  which  the  context  shows  must  be  the 
Tagus.  This  Is  not  much  help,  and  the  task  looked  still  very  hopeless. 
But  when  intercepted  dispatches  accumulated  in  quantities,  and  the  same 
cipher-figures  kept  occurring  amonp:  sentences  of  which  part  was  written 
out  ill  full,  it  became  evident  that  various  cryptic  figures  m»i??t  mean  places 
and  persons  wlio  could  be  guessed  at,  willi  practical  certainty.  Occa- 
sionally a  French  writer  completely  '  gives  himself  away  *  by  carelessness : 
e.g.  Dorsenne  wrote  on  April  16  to  Jourdan,  *  Vous  voulez  de  renseignement 
sur  la  situation  militairc  et  administrative  de  1238  :*  obviously  the  probable 
interpretation  of  this  number  is  •  the  Army  of  the  North,'  and  this  is 
remiered  ahnr)st  certain  by  |)assaires  lower  down  the  same  letter.  Equally 
incautious  is  King  Joseph  wlien  l»c  writes  to  Marmont,  *  J'ai  donne  Pordre 
au  g6n^ral  TreiUard  dc  117.8.7  la  valine  du  1383,  ailn  de  marcher  &  498.* 
Considering  the  situation  of  the  moment  117.8.7  must  almost  certainly 
mean  eoaewite,  1888  Togo*,  and  498  some  large  town.^  [The  particular 
dispatch  in  which  this  occurs  is  on  a  most  curious  piece  of  paper,  half  an 
ln<di  broad,  a  foot  long,  and  excessively  thin.  It  is  bent  into  twelve  folds, 

Wellington  wroo^y  guessed  Plasencia  i  it  was  Axanjuez. 
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and  would  fit  into  ai)>  small  leoeptaisle  of  One  inch  by  half  an  inch.  I  teat 
the  bearer  who  had  it  on  liis  iicrson  must  have  come  to  a  bad  end.]  Suchet 
also  made  Soovell  the  present  of  some  useful  word-*  when  he  wrote  on  Sep- 
temher  17  to  Soult, '  Lc  (i(  ii6ral  Maitland  conunande  l  expodition  an^lai^ 
venue  de  747;  O'Donnell  peut  r^unir  780  602  1102  en  y  comprenant 
le  cociw  de  rAnglais  Roche.  Le  19  aoAt  je  n*avaii  que  185  €92  llOS 
4  lui  oi^MMer,*  Here  it  is  quite  dear  tliat  *747*  means  Sie&ifi  that 
*  692. 1102 '  in  the  two  gtatements  of  forces  means  thousand  men,  A  little 
jfTiessinp  and  comparison  with  other  rrk'ptic  statements  of  forOCS  wouM 
sot>n  show  that  1«J5  nu  ;iiit  7  and  786  meant  12, 

Nuiwithhttinding  mucii  useful  help  it  was  stiil  a  munellous  feat  of 
Seovell  to  work  out  by  Uie  end  of  1812  uo  less  than  nine  hundred  separate 
cipher-numbers,  ranging  in  complexity  from  the  simple  TOwel  a  to  the 
symbol  that  represented  *  tndn  d^  Equipages  militaires  *  I  He  must  have 
had  a  most  ingenious  brain,  and  unlimited  patience.  Down  to  the  end 
there  remained  nnmhers  of  unsolved  riddles,  fiifurcs  that  represented 
persons  or  {ihucs  so  unfre(juently  mentioned  that  there  was  no  way  of 
discovering,  i>y  cum|>urison  between  several  documents,  wliat  the  uumbcr 
was  likely  to  mean. 

Sometimes  very  small  fish  came  into  the  net  of  the  guerrilleros,  and  were 
sent  on  to  Wellington ;  take,  for  example,  the  tiny  scrap  containing  tiie 
pathetic  letter  of  the  young  wife  of  Gcnrral  Merlin,  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
Army  of  the  Centre  — T  fear  that  tlie  lu  arer  must  have  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  Julian  Sanchez  or  one  of  his  lieutenantK,  and  have  had  short  shrift : — 

*  Mon  cher  Ami, — Depuis  ton  depart  je  n'ai  re9U  qu'uu  seal  mot  de  toi — 
pendant  quMl  aciive  des  oouniees  (c*est-A-diie  des  paysans)  du  quartier 
gMral.  Mon  onde  qui  tent  r^guli^rement  dit  toi^ours  qtt*on  se 
portc  bien,  mais  tu  peux  te  mcttre  k  ma  place  !  Je  crsins  que  ta  gontte 
n»-  ^oit  revenue,  je  crains  tant  dechoses,  qui  {>cut-ftre  passent  le  sens  com- 
rnuii.  mais  qui  me  tonrnientcfit .  Je  ne  dors  plus,  et  n"ai  d'autrc  plaisir  que 
ixlui  de  regurdcr  ma  hlle,  qui  sc  porbe  bien.  Encore  si  ellc  pouvait  lu'en- 
teudre  ct  me  consoler !  Adieu  I  Je  suls  d'une  tristesse  insupportable, 
paroe  que  je  Vaime  plus  que  mol>ni6nie^fiilero6des.* 

It  may  suffloe  to  show  the  general  character  of  a  typical  dpher-dnpatdi 
if  wc  give  a  few  lines  of  one,  with  tlie  interpretation  added  below— the 
following  comes  from  a  dis[>atch  of  Marmont  written  on  April  22,  1812, 
to  Bcrthier,  from  Fuente  Guinaldo  : — 

Le  roi  aprte  m^avoir  donn6 1  ordre    ...  ^    ^  ■  ■ 

de  fane  par-  tir  deux  divisions 

971  816  18  192  614  SO  90  98       1865     588  687  851  809  888  177 

et  plus  de  la  moi-  ti-  €  de  la  oavaleiie  dis*  po*  oi*  Ue,  et  avoir 

009  112  02^  2    780    002      1102    ,         ^    ^  *  «.« 

,    .         .  ,  .,,  ,  le  nombrc  de  troupes  que  fai  disponible 

re-  du-   it  a  d<Mi/.o  nnlle  homines  f      »     •  ' 

m*ordonne 

de  cherclier  k  pren-dre  Ciudad  Rodrigo  lors  que  je    nc  ai 
488  815  501  710  850 
pas  un  caAoh  de  si^ge  1 

It  wiU  be  noted  that  of  all  the  words  only  partir,  nwiiU,  disponible^ 
riduU,  prendre,  required  to  tie  spdied  out  in  tlie  syllabary  s  single  fixed 
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nunilK-rs  existing  for  all  the  ciommoa  words,  and  for  the  military  terms 
siige^  cavalerie,  and  dioMon. 

It  vna,  of  oouise,  only  by  degrees  that  Soovelt  succeeded  in  makii^  out 
the  liulk  of  tbe  FvNich  phMses.  In  Wd]iiq(toa*8  dispAtdies  there  is  often, 
duiing  the  spring  and  summer  of  1818,  an  aHusion  to  information  only 
partly  comprehensible,  obtained  from  captured  letters.  On  June  18 
{Dispatches,  ix.  p.  241 )  Wellington  writes  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  *  is  not 
able  entirely  to  decipher '  the  intercepted  papers  that  have  been  passing 
between  King  Josejdi  and  SouH  and  Hafmont.  On  Jane  {U%h  he  sends  to 
the  same  ledpient  the  happy  intdligenoe  tihat  lie  has  now  the  Icey  to 
King  Joseph's  dplier.  Yet  again,  on  July  16th  {DUpaUhu,  fx.  p.  200) — 
with  No.  30  of  the  file  catalogued  below  before  him — he  says  :  '  I  have  this 
day  got  a  letter  from  the  King  to  Mnrmont  of  the  9th  inst.  in  cipher,  which 
I  cannot  entirely  decipher :  it  apj)ears,  however,  that  he  thinks  I^rouet 
will  not  cross  the  T^;us,  and  1  8U8{)ect  he  orders  General  Treillard  to  collect 
some  troops  in  the  valley  of  the  Tsgus,  and  to  move  on  Plasenda.*  ISie 
interpretation  was  correct,  save  that  Treillard  was  to  move  not  on  Flasencia 
hut  on  AlaQlues.  ^le  code-numbers  for  the  two  places  were  neitlier  of 
them  kno^vn  as  yet.  Rut  by  September  all  essfutial  words  were  dis- 
covered, and  Weill  iijTtoii  could  comprehend  nearly  every  tiling,  unless 
Joseph  or  Soult  was  writing  of  obscure  places  or  diiitant  generals. 

A  list  of  the  whole  of  Scovell's  file  of  52  French  dispatches  may  be 
useful  i  those  whose  number  is  marked  with  a  star  are  whoUy  or  partly 
in  cipher,  the  remaining  minority  are  in  plain  Frendi  without  disguise.  It 
is  clear  that  Wellington  had  many  more  Froudi  papers  not  in  ciphw, 
which  did  not  get  into  Scoveli's  portfolio. 


Tiaie.  Sender.  "Recipient. 

1.  Mar.6,1812  Col.  Jacdet  Marmont 


8*.  April  11  „  Blarmont  Brennier 

8*.  April  14  „  Soult  Berthier 

4*.  AprillO  „  Marmont  Berthier 

5*.  April  16  „  Dorienne  Jourdan 

ft*.  April  17  „  Suult  Bcrtliier 

7*.  April  22  „  Marmcmt  Berthier 


Contents. 

Long  interview  with  Berthier. 
He  says  you  must  *  contain  ' 
Wellington  in  the  North.  AH 
else  in  Spain  matteis  com- 
paratively little. 

See  that  Slveira  docs  not  molest 
my  commiinieations. 

Marmont  has  betr  iycd  nie,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  Badajoz. 
Synopsis  of  Andalusian  affairs. 

As  I  prophesied,  my  raid  into 
Portugal  produces  no  eflect : 
wc  begin  to  starve. 

I  refuse  to  acknf)wledge  the  Idng 
as  controlling  my  army. 

Details  of  the  fall  of  Badajoz, 
*  ivtoement  Ikmeste.* 

I  have  been  starved  out  of 
Portugal.  Have  seen  no 
British  troops,  save  n  few 
cavalry 
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Dale,      Sender,  Redpieni, 
8*.  April  28, 1812  Poy  Jourdan 

9*.  April  25  „  Kinpr  Dorseoue 
Joseph 

10.  April  20  n  Cieii.Laton- Gen.  Tieil- 

Blaniac*  laid* 

11*.  April  28  „  MaimoDt  Donenne 

12*.  April  28  „  Mannont  Berthicr 

18.  April  28  „  Gen.  Clarke 

Lamar- 
tinifeie* 


14*.  April  29  „  Marmont  Jourdan 


18*.  April  SO  n  Marmont  Bertbier 


16*.  April  80  „  Marmont  Bcrtliier 


17.  April  80  M  Blaimont  Gen. 

Tirlct  '' 

18*.  May  1     „  Jourdan  Zdarmuut 


19*.  Mayl    „  King  Dotsenne 

Joseph 

20*.  May  1     „  Jourdan  Doraenne 

21*.  May  1     „  Jourdan  Marmunl 


82*.  filay  1    „  Jourdan  Berthier 


Cbnlmlt. 

Send  ne  food.  My  diviiicHi  is 

noarly  star\'crl. 
1  am  your  Commando r-in- Chief. 
Send  me  a  report  of  your 
army. 

NewB  from  Andalusia  at  last : 
SouK  has   foiled  to  save 

Badajoz. 
Send  me  8,000  quintals  of  wbeat 

at  once. 

I  liave  sent  Bonnet,  as  ordered, 

to  invade  the  Astnrias. 
I  send  parole  of  Colquhoun 

Grant,  a  suspicious  character. 

Hie  police  should  look  to 

him  *. 

If  I  k('cj)  troops  on  the  Tajrus, 

I  am  too  weak  on  the  Duuro 

andToimes.  I  must  draw  my 

divisions  northward. 
I  find  that  five  British  divisions 

were  diasin*^  mr  last  week. 

WeiUngton  is  very  strong  in 

the  North. 
Send  me  a  siege-train,  I  am 

helpless  without  one:  also 

plenty  of  money. 
Come  up  at  onoe  to  join  my 

nrmy. 

We  will  keep  unhonsC(i  pins  for 
you  at  Talavera,  so  wlien 
moving  South  bring  gunners 
and  horses  only. 

You  are  placed  under  my  com- 
mand. Obey  my  orders. 

Send  a  division  to  Vailadolid,  to 
support  Marmont. 

Vou  must  send  more  troops  to 
the  Tagus:  Drouet  is  hard 
pressed  in  Estremadura. 

Wellington  is  advancinp  in 
J'lstremadum.  IM  intt  iitmust 
send  troops  southward. 


Governor  of  La  iVI  incha 
'  Commanding  eavulry  on  tlie  Tagus. 

*  Mannoot*s  Chitf-of-the-Staff.  *  See  above,  p.  S08. 

*  Commanding  artiUery  of  the  Army  of  Portugal*  on  Inve. 
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Hole.      Senfyr*  Redpient, 

28*.  May  1, 1818  King  Berthier 

Jdscph 

24.   Mayl     „  ^oi.  Bous-  Gcn.Dogue- 

seroque        niu  ^ 
85*   May  20   „  I'roclamaUon  by  Suchet 

28*.  Ifay28  „  King  Soult 

27*.  May  26  „  Juurdaa  Soult 


28*.  June  1    „  Uannont  Jourdan 


20*.  June  22  „  Marmont  King 

Joseph 


80*.  June  24  „  Maimont  Caffarelli 


ai*.  July  1     „  Marmout  King 

Joseph 


32.  July  1     „  Suchet  King 

Joseph 

33.  July  1        Sucliet  luog 

JfMeph 

84*.  July  8    „  Maxmont  Jouzdan 


85*.  July  7     „  King  Soult 

.Joseph 

88*.  July  0    „  Iving  Marmont 

Joseph 

37*.  July  22   „  Suchet  King 

Joseph 


CfNilenlt. 
Observations  on  the  military 

situation. 
Technical  artillery  matters. 

The  King  is  appointed  Com- 
mand»-in-Chief  hi  Spahi. 

Hili  has  stormed  Ahnaiaa.  Why 
was  not  Drouet  near  enou|^ 

to  save  it  ? 
Hill  has  .stormed  Alniarax.  UVy 

to   re-open  communications 

with  Foy. 
The  fall  of  Ahnaias  means  that 

Wdlmgton  will  attaek  me 

next.    He  ia  not  threatening 

Soult,  but  me. 
I  stop  in  front  of  Salamanca 

manceuvring.      1    dure  not 

attack  Wellington  till  CalEs- 

relli's  lemf oroements  arrive. 
I   am   mun<euviing  opp(^te 

Wrllirifjton.    Your  rcinforoe- 

inontv  are  ro(juircd  at  oner. 
Wlien  the  Saluniaucu  forts  fell, 

I  retreated  to  the  Douro. 

I  cannot  fight  WelUngton  tiU 

I  get  1,500  more  hone  and 

7,000  mote  mfantiy. 
Narrative  of  guectiUa  war  hi 

Aragon. 

Favour    shall    be    hliuwu  to 

AfraneeaadM, 
I  had  to  retreat  to  the  Douro 

because  Caffarelli  sent  no  help. 

Can  you  lend  me  Treillard^s 

cavalry  division  ? 
Send  10,000  men  to  Toledo  ai 
once, 

I  diall  mardi  to  your  aid  in 
a  lew  days,  wlien  my  troops 
are  collected. 

I  am  much  worried  by  Mnit- 
I;ini I  s  approach.  Have  l>euten 
Josc'iiii  O'Donnell  ut  Uistalla. 
Madrid  remains  tranquil. 


88.   July  20  „  Gen.  Lafon-  King 

Blanlao*  Joseph 

*  Commanding  artillery  of  the  Army  of  the  Centre 
'  Now  governor  of  Madrid, 
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Date.  Sender. 
41 «.  July  ao,  1818  MariDont 


48,  Aiig.S 
48^  Aug.  7 
44*.  Aug.  12 


fi 


Gen* 
Espeit' 

King 

Jojicph 
Suchet 


46*.  Aug.  12  „  Sooit 


46*.  S('i)t.  17 
47*.  Dec.  9 


48*.  Dec.  28 


49*.  JaB.8,lfiiaKin<; 

Joseph 


mi*.  Jan.  2» 


51*.  Mar.  14 


52.   Mar.  Id 


Tircipient,  Contents, 

Kin<7  Wo  rnn  never         to  unite.  My 

Joseph        anny  retires  Via  Lerma  on 

Burpos. 

Klqg         WdUugtun  ia  "'»*^'**"g  on  Se- 

Joaeph  goviA. 
Bfanoont    Communicate  with  me  fay  tiie 

Somosierra  Pass. 
King  I  am  mtirh  alarmed  at  tlic 

Joseph        poRsibic  results  of  Maitiand's 
landing. 

Clarice  The  King  it  hetraying  the 
Emperor  and  negotiating  with 

the  Cadiz  Cortes 
Soult  Explains  (Situation  in  V:ik  iKi:i. 

Napoleon  Plans  for  rraiganizing  the 
annies. 

Napoleon  Plans  lor  next  year.  Should 
I  make  Buigoa  my  capital, 
and  h<^d  Bfadrid  only  as  an 

Ollt|>OSt  ? 

Napoleon     Soult  is  intolerable.  LctD'Erlon 
replace  inni.  Send  us  money. 
Napoleou     Your  decision  about  Soult  sho<rks 
roe.  I  shall  send  him  away  on 
my  own  authority. 
Gcn.Bjeille  D*Eiion  shall  look  after  Sala^ 
manra.  Send  two  di\'ision8  to 
hunt  tilC  gijcrriHfrfis. 
o  Col.  Luootte  King  Discouraging  news  from  Paris, 

Joseph        No  men  or  money  for  Spain  I 


M 


Suchet 
King 

Joseph 
King 

Joseph 


>* 


Iving 
Jooeph 

King 
Joseph 


In  addition  to  the  ciphers,  the  Scovell  papers  eonsist  of  sixort  diaries  of 
Major  Senvell  for  the  Corunna  Campaign,  and  for  1809-10-1 1-1 2-1  :J,  as 
also  a  large  bundle  of  reports  and  maps  of  roads  and  passes  in  Portugal, 
alt  the  papers  concerning  the  raising  of  the  Corps  of  Guides^  a  number  of 
notes  and  reports  on  suggested  travelling  forges  for  the  artillery  and 
cii^Mtieers,  and  some  whole  or  mutilated  contemporary  Spanish  newspapers. 
There  is  soHie  curious  and  interesting  information  scattered  through  all 
of  them, 

*  Governor  of  Segovia. 

*  For  the  story  of  this  letter  see  above,  pp.  588-0. 
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BRITISH  AND  PORTUGUESE  ARTILLERY  IN  THE 

CAMPAIGNS  OF  1812 


[DETAILS  COLLECTED  BY  MAJOR  J.  H.  LESLIE,  R.A.] 

L  ROYAL  HORSE  ARTILLERY 
Hie  iidlowing  troops  were  serving  in  the  TcniitBula  in  1812 > 


2Voop.        Vnder  Command  of 

A 
D 


E 
I 


Arrivrrl  in 

Brevet  Major  H.  D.  Ross  July  1809 

Captain  G.  Lefebuie  ^  March  1810 
[Lttler  2nd  Captain  E.  C. 

Whinv;ii( 

Captain  R.  Macdonald  Auprist  TSll 

Brevet  M^or  R.  Bull  August  1800 


Dengnaikm  in  1914. 

*  A*  Battery,  R.H.A. 
*V*  Battery, A. 


'  l  y  Buttery,  R.H.A, 
*  1 '  Batteiy,  R.H Ji. 


A,  E,  and  I  were  serving  with  Welliqgton^s  main  army  in  ISIS,  afttacslied 

respectively  to  the  Light  Division,  the  7th  Division,  and  the  1st  Division  of 
Cavalr>'  (Staploton  Cottnii).  All  three  were  yiresent  at  Salamanea,  but 
A  was  left  ut  Madrid  in  August  with  the  Light  Division,  and  did  n(it  take 
part  in  the  Burgos  Campaign.  D  was  attached  to  Erskine's  '  2nd  Cavalry 
Division,*  and  served  imder  Hill  in  Brtremadum  fimm  the  heglnning  of  the 
year  tin  mil  marched  up  to  Madrid  in  October. 

IL  ROYAL  (FOOT)  ARTILIARY 
A. 

The  seven  companies  shown  in  the  follo^ring  tables  weie  serving  in  the 

Peninsula  in  1812  with  the  field  army. 

Nori  Tn  iwrj  there  were  ten  liattalions  of  Royal  (Foot)  Artillery,  the 
compunjcs  of  «hieh  wcr;  always  desinrtiated  by  the  name  of  the  command- 
ing ofliccr,  whether  he  was  actually  present  with  hit>  company  or  no. 


Itai- 
itdion, 

1st 

4th 
5tli 


Under  Command  o/ 

Captnin  J.  Mmv  ^ 
Captain  S.  ]Max\veII 
Captain  F.  Glubb  ' 


Arrived  in 
Peninsula. 

Mnreli  IHOf) 
October  1810 
March  1800 


DuignaHon  in  11I14. 

2nd  Battery,  R.F.A. 
72  Company,  R.G.A. 
48  Company,  ll.G 


*  Leiebarc  died  of  sickness  in  October,  and  the  battery  was  oonmanded 
till  next  spring  by  Whinyates. 

'  Actually  wider  command  of  2nd  Captain  H.  Baynes. 

*  Actually  under  command  of  2nd  Captain  W.  G«  Power. 
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Bat- 
talion. 

8th 
0th 


APPENDICES 
Under  Command  of 


Brevet  Major  R.  W. 

Gnrdiner 
Captain  H.  Lawsion 
Captiiiii  J.  r.  Elig6  ^ 
[Later,  Captain  T.  A. 

Bnudieth] 
Captain  R.  Douglas 


Arrived  in 
Petdnnda. 

April  1811 


August  1808 
October  1810 


Designation  in  1914. 
78  Company,  R.G  A. 

8Tfli  Hattcry,  H.F.A. 
KcUuct-a  in  I8li>. 


Mareh  1812       45th  Battery,  R.FJL 


Of  tlu'Sf,  (jiirdiner's  company  was  attached  to  tin-  1st  Division,  Maxwell  s 
to  the  2nd,  Douglas's  to  the  3rd,  Lawson'ii  to  Uie  5th,  Eligd's  to  the  tith. 
BIay*a  company  accompanied  the  main  anny  without  gtms,  in  chaige  of  the 
Reaerve  ammunition  train. 

Ghihb's  company  was  attadied  to  tiie  lieavy  18opoundeis  and  24-pounder 
howit/'Ts  (if  tlie  Reserve  Artillery. 

(iartliner's,  I)r)ii<flas"s.  Larson's,  and  Klig^*'s  [now  fetnporarily  under 
2nd  Captain  VV.  Greene,  Ehge  having  lx?en  killed  at  tiic  Suiaiuuncu  forti»J 
oompanies  were  present  at  Salamanca,  as  was  also  the  Reserve  Artillery, 
but  tlM  last-named  was  not  engaged. 

Maxwell^  company  was  with  Hill  in  Estremadura  from  January  till  the 
march  to  Madrid  in  Svy>\ r ni ber-Octobcr.  Fart  of  it  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Almaias  on  ly  May. 


B. 


The  iuilowni*:  a<  iditiunai  compauics  were  in  Portugal  in  1812«  but  did  not 
join  tiie  lield  aniiy  : — 


Bat- 

tnUon. 
6th 

l8t 

6th 
5th 
6th 


Under  Command  of 

iirevet  Major  H.  F. 

liolconibe 
Captain  A.  Bredin 
Captain  G.  Thompson 
Captain  H.  Stone 
Captain  W.  Morrison 


Arrival  in 
Pi  n  insula, 
AprU  1811 


Designation  in  1914. 
102  Company,  R.G.A. 


September  1806  87th  Batter> ,  RJ'.A. 

March  1809  18th  Battery,  R.P.A. 

March  1812  02  Company,  R.GA. 

October  1812  51  Company,  R.G.A. 


Of  these  Holcombe^s  company  was  employed  at  the  si^jes  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos.  The  other  companies  present  at  these  leaguers  were 
Glubb's  and  Lawson's  at  Rodrigo,  and  GlubVs  and  Gardiner's  at  Badigos. 

In  June  Holeonilje's  and  Thompson's  companies  were  sent  round  by  sea 
to  the  cast  coa!»t  of  Spain,  and  tliere  joined  the  Anglo-Sicilian  expedition 
of  General  Moitlaiid,  with  wliich  they  continued  to  serve. 

*  £lig6  was  shot  throui^  the  heart  on  the  seocmd  day  of  the  sieg^  of  the 
Salamanca  forts.  2nd  Captain  W.  Greene  commanded  the  company  at 
the  battle  of  Salamanca. 
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C 


At  the  beginning  of  1812,  theie  were  piesent  at  Cadiz,  Cartagena,  and 
TtoUa,  doing  gBniwwi  duty,  the  following  companies  under  Iieut.-Col. 
A.  Donean:^ 


Bol- 
toHon, 

2nd 

5th 

0th 
10th 
10th 
10th 


Under  Commmid  oj 

Captain  P.  Campbell  * 
Captain  II.  Owen 
Captain  P.  J.  Hughes 
Captain  W.  Robertii 
M^jor  A.  Diekson 
Captain  W.  Sfaenley 


Arrioedin 

Peninsula. 
March  1810  * 
January  1810 
Janunry  1810 
March  ItilO 
April  1810 


DesiffuUion  in  1914. 

62  Company,  R.G.A. 
60  Company,  R.G.A* 
Reduced  in  1819. 
<ia  Company,  ll.GA. 
21  Company,  R.GJl» 
11  Compony*  R.G.A. 


April  1810 

Of  tfane  Hughes^s  company  was  detached  to  Tarifa,  and  took  a  brilUant 
part  in  Its  defence  in  Dec.  1811-Jaa.  181S.  The  lest  were  in  Cadiz  and  the 
Isle  of  LeoD.  Owen's  and  Dickson's  companies  (the  latter  until  July  1812 

Ixiing  commanded  by  Captain  R.  II.  Rirch,  whose  own  company  of  the 
10th  battalion  was  at  (iibraltiir,  us  Dickstjn,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  was 
serving  with  the  Portuguese  Army)  marched  from  Cadiz  to  Madrid  with 
SlBenett's  column  at  the  end  of  September  1812,  and  in  October  joined 
Wdlington*s  main  Add  army.  Hu^ies*8,  Roberts%  and  Shenley*s  com* 
panics  remained  in  garrison  at  Cadia,  and  CampbeU*s  was  divided  between 
Cartagena  and  Tarifa. 

D. 

At  Alicante,  under  General  Maitland,  there  were  present  during  the 
later  months  of  the  year  not  only  Holcombe*a  and  Thompson's  companies, 
which  had  come  round  from  lisbon,  but  also  the  two  following  Brit^ 
companies  from  Sicily 

Bat-  .    ^  .  «  Arrived  in 

Peninmda. 
August  IHI'2 
December  1812 


,  ,.       Vnder  Command  cf 

8fh  Captain  J.  S.  \Villiamsoa 
4tii     CupLuin  H.  G.  Lrficy 


J9e9^^miM(mthl014. 


40th  Battery,  R.F.A. 
2J  Company,  R.G.A. 


in.  KING'S  GERMAN  LEGION  ARTILLERY 

Of  the  ttirce  companies  of  the  Legionary  Artillery  in  the  Peninsula  only 
one  (No.  4)  was  witli  the  field  army,  that  of  Captain  F.  S^'mphcr,  attached 
to  the  4111  Division.  This  unit  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  also  at  the  battle  of  .Salamanca. 

Captain  K.  Retiheig's  (Xo.  l )  and  Captain  A.  Clecvt -s's  (No.  2) Companies 
were  doing  garrison  duty  in  tlie  Lislxai  fdrts  ;  but  licttbcrg  himself, 
with  a  (h-tachnicnt  of  two  offlccrii  and  thirty  men  uf  Ills  company,  (»nic  up 
to  tlie  hiege  of  Budajoz  iu  March-April. 

*  Tliis  company  went  to  Cartagena  from  Cadiz  at  the  end  of  JanuMry 
1812,  where  it  remainefl  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Campbell  was  not  with 
it,  havinp:  eouiniaml  uf  an  infantry  re^ment  in  tiie  Spanish  Army. 

'  From  Gibrultur. 
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IV.  PORTUGUESE  ARTILLBRY 

(The  detaUs  aie  taken  from  M^or  Teixeiia  Botelho'a  Suhtidioi,} 

Only  three  field  batteries  aocompanied  the  allied  field  army  during  the 
campaign  of  1812,  thoii^  seven  had  been  at  the  ficont  in  1811.  Theae 

battt  rifs  wrrc  : — 

Captain  J.  Cunha  Preto's  O-pouiultr  [troni  tiu*  ist  rt'gimcntj  and 
Captain  W.  liruuu's  9-poun<ier  [(torn  the  2nd  regiment]  butteries,  both 
attadied  to  Gaiecal  Hamilton's  Portuguese  division,  which  always  acted 
frith  lOU  hi  Bitraaaaduia,  and  Bfajof  S.  J.  de  Airiaga**  24-pouBder  howitaer 
battery,  which  ftmed  part  of  the  Aitilleiy  Bcwrve,  and  aocompanied 
Wellington's  own  army  to  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  and  Buigca,  This  company 
canio  from  the  Ist  (Lisbon)  regiment. 

liut  in  addition  the  2nd  or  Algarve  regiment  s»i{>plit'(i  one  company, 
under  Captain  J.  C.  Pereira  do  Amaral  for  the  siege  oi  Badajoz. 

The  4tii  ot  Oporto  regiment  gave  two  oonqponlet  <200  men)  uncter 
Captain  J.  V.  Bliron  tor  tlie  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  one  (70  men) 
under  Captain  William  Cox  for  the  8ie<;e  of  Badajoz.  Cox*s  company 
WHS  sent  roimd  to  Alicante  in  June,  alon;:;  with  the  British  companies  of 
Holcombe  and  Thompson,  and  joined  Maitland's  Anglo*Siciiian  ooips  f6r 
the  rest  of  the  war. 

Another  company  of  tite  4th  regiment  under  Captain  D.  G.  Fcrrcri  iormed 
tlie  divisional  artiliefy  of  Silveim^s  Bfilitia  corps,  uad  was  present  at  the 
blockade  of  Zamoia  in  June-^uly  1812. 

The  1st  or  Lisbon  regiment  sent  a  company  under  Captain  M.  A.  Penedo 
to  Alicante,  along  with  the  company  of  Cox  mrntinni'd  al)Ove  from 
the  4th  regiment.  It  also  Kupplied  one  company  under  Lieutenant  A«  da 
Costa  e  Silva  for  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

The  Srd  or  Elvas  regiment  supplied  three  companies,  under  the  command 
of  Bfajor  A.  TuUoh fbr  the  siege  of  Badajon--tiwy  were  those  of  Captains 
A.  V.  Baneicos,  J.  Eiizeu,  and  J.  BL  Detgado. 

*  rnptnin  R.A.,  but  now  serving  in  the  Portuguese  Artillery,  with  the 
taak.  of  Major. 
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Abadia,  Francisco  Xavier,  general, 
orders  for,  22Q ;  tiresome  conduct 

of,  33!L 

Abb6,  general,  governor  of  Navarre, 
his  proclamation  against  guerril- 
Icros,  1D2  ;  defeated  by  Mlna, 

Alba  de  Tormes,  Carlos  de  Kspufta 
fails  to  hold  castle  of,  415.  4(><). 

Albucra,  Hill  in  position  at,  2fiQ  ; 
coiiibats  in  front  of,  527-30. 

Alcantara,  bridtje  of,  restored  by 
Wellington,  im. 

Aldaya,  combat  of, 

Alicante,  occupied  by  Mahy,  re- 
pulses Montbrun,  78^  Zfi  ;  Maitland 
lands  at,  52iL 

Almaraz,  forts  of,  stormed  by  Hill, 

Almeida,  re-fortifled  by  Wellington, 
iflO ;  repulses  the  attack  of 
Clausel, 

Almcndralejo,  seized  by  Hill,  132* 

Altiifullu,  combat  of,  ftfi, 

Altcn,  Victor,  general,  fails  to  assist 
Carlos  de  Espai\a  at  Rodrigo,  ; 
retreats  to  Villa  Velha,  2M  ; 
results  of  his  action,  iOQ ;  with 
Wellington's  advance  into  Spain, 
aii2;  at  Salamanca,  ^iG5^  309. 
a7'2-a  ;  at  Polios,  389^  iiil  ; 
his  successful  chiirge  at  Castrillo, 
405-fi  ;  wounded  at  Salamanca, 
422. 

America,  Spanish  colonies  in,  trou- 
bles of,  18G-8.  aaL 

Andalusia,  position  of  Soult  in,  80. 
108. 109,  no.  274,  nor> ;  evacuation 
of,  proposed  by  Jounian,  307.  'MH  ; 
resisted  by  Soult,  309-10  ;  opera- 
tions in,  during  June-August,  521, 
522.  53r),  530  ;  evacuation  of,  by 
Soult,  .'ilSU-  t^^. 

Andriani,  Luis,  colonel,  defends 
Saguntum,  13,  17-3Q  ;  surrenders, 

45-ft, 

Anson,  George,  major-general,  opera- 
tions of  his  cavalry,  401.  iQ2  ;  at 


Salamanca,  440.  Ml ;  at  Garcia 
Hernandez,  501. 

Anson,  William,  major-general,  his 
brigade  at  Castrillu,  Miik ;  at 
Salamanca,  457.  MiL 

Aragon,  French  army  of,  5 ;  Suchet's 
garrisons  in,  fi ;  operations  of 
Duran  and  the  guerrilleros  in,  21- 
3 ;  French  reinforcements  for, 
51-2  ;  Palombini's  and  Severoli's 
campaigns  in,  9S-101. 

Arentscliildt,  Friedrich,  colonel, 
takes  command  of  a  brigade  at 
Salamanca,  1-^2-5.  454.  401.  4B4 ; 
raurches  on  Madrid,  IlDiL 

Artificers,  Royal  Military,  at  siege 
of  Badajoz,  225. 255-6  ;  converted 
into  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
25fi. 

Artillery,  the  allied,  table  of  the,  in 
1812,  Appendix,  pp.  019-22. 

Astorga,  siege  of,  337-8.  388,  im2. 

Asturias,  the,  evacuated  by  Bonnet, 
190-8  ;  reconquered  by  him,  228  ; 
evacuated  again,  390.  31il* 

Aubert,  colonel,  governor  of  Al- 
maraz, slain  there,  324-0. 

Ayerbe,  skirmish  at,  22. 


Baccelar,  Manuel,  general,  com- 
mands Portuguese  of  the  North, 

219-21  ;  concentrates  to  k(»ep  off 
Maruiont,  2^i2=3  ;  dii>i»uadcs  Traut 
from  attacking  Marmont,  28£L 

Badajoz,  siege  of,  217-56 ;  dis- 
grareful  sack  of,  2.') 0-64. 

Ballubterus,  FraucitKiu,  general, 
harasses  Soult  in  south  Andalusia, 
111 ;  harasses  the  besiegers  of 
Tarifa,  IKi-lT ;  unwilling  to  receive 
orders  fron»Britii>h,2iili ;  threatens 
Seville,  214  ;  retires  prematurely, 
275 ;  his  ineffective  raids  on 
Zahara  and  Osuna,  1^15. ;  routs 
Rey  at  Alliaurin,  2111 ;  checked 
at  battle  of  Bornos,  880.  348. 
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385  ;  instructed  by  Wellington  to 
threaten  Seville,  510  ;  defeated 
at  BornoH,  521.  5212  ;  Hurprises 
Malaga,  5ii5  ;  and  Osuna,  5M ; 
harasses  retreating  Frencli,  542. 

Barcelona,  alleged  poisoning  plot  at, 
fifiSL 

Barnard,  Andrew,  colonel,  at  the 
storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrifjo,  17fl  ;  be- 
comes commander  of  the  Light 
Division  on  Craufurd's  death,  182. 
1S4. 

Barn/\  general,  governor  of  Ciudad 
Kodrigo,  165^  173,  188. 

Barrois,  general,  takes  part  in  siege 
of  Tarifa,  llfl  ;  sent  to  Drouet's 
aid  by  Soult,  525,  5aL 

Bathurst,  Henry,  second  earl,  his 
correspondence  with  Wellington 
on  flnancial  difliculties,  n.jQ,  :^'tl . 

Bentinck,  Ixird  Frederick,  nego- 
tiates with  Wellington, 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  com- 
miindrr  of  British  forces  in  Sicilv, 
proposes  expedition  against  east 
coast  of  Spain,  342,  ;^4a  ;  sends 
only  a  small  force.  846.  847  ;  his 
indecision,  38f>.  408  ;  the  expe- 
dition starts.  41)9^  "'»r>r 

Beresford,  William  Carr,  marshal, 
his  strict  discipline  for  Portuguese 
army,  140  ;  at  siege  of  Badajoz, 
217.  228  ;  leads  centre  of  army 
advancing  into  I^on.  3ii2  ;  nomi- 
nated by  Wellington  second  in 
command  In  event  of  his  l)eing 
diiiubled.  353  ;  before  Salamanca, 
353  ;  with  Wellington  involved  in 
skirmish  of  Castrejon,  402  ;  urges 
delay  in  attack  at  Salamanca,  4'27  ; 
in  the  battle,  45ft ;  wounded, 
471. 

Bcrkrlcy,  admiral,  sends  Russian 
guns  for  siege  of  Badajoz,  224. 

Berthier,  Louis  Alexander,  marshal, 
his  dispatch  to  Marmont  on  re- 
organization of  army  of  Portugal, 
lEQ. ;  sends  news  of  Joseph's 
appointment  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  to  the  marshals  in  the 
Peninsula,  208-0. 

Bertoletti,  general,  governor  of 
Tarragona,  SfL 

Bilbao,  taken  by  Popham  and  Mcn- 
dizabal,  55ft ;  recaptured  by  Caf- 
farcUi,  a5X. 


I  Blake,  Joaquim,  general,  Spanish 
I    commander-in-chief  in  Valencia, 
assumes  defensive  against  Suchet, 
ID ;  his  plans,  10-23 ;  advances 
against  Suchet,  31  ;   defeated  at 
battle  of  Saguntum,  30-43  ;  be- 
sieged by  Suchet  in  Valencia,  47— 
!I2 ;  surrenders,  Z3  ;  imprisoned  at 
Vincennes,  78. 
I  Blaniac,   H.   Lafon,  general,  ap- 
'    pointed  governor  of  Madrid  on 
I    Joseph's  departure,  488  ;  defends 
I    the   Betiro  agiunst  Wellington, 
I    507  ;  surrenders,  516. 
Bock.     Eberliard,  major-general, 
eomnuinding     Heavy  Dragoons 
K.G.L.  at  Badajoz,  210, 229  ;  with 
I    army  advancing  into  Leon,  352  ; 

at  Salamanca,  365.  372.  aiii ;  at 
,    Polios,  38fi  ;  ut  Castrillo,  SQSt ;  at 
I    .Salamanca,  403.  42^  ;   at  Garcia 
I    Hernandez,  4211=1;    marches  on 
I    Madrid,  5fU ;    goes  north  with 
,    Wellington,  ■'>hi. 
!  Bonnet,  general,  his  expedition  into 
I    the  Asturias,  338  ;  suauuoned  by 
Marmont  before  Salamanca,  354  ; 
joins  him,  381.000.  Mt>l ;  his  feigned 
advance  ajjainst  Wellington,  n07  ; 
at  .Sulaniunca,  424^0  ;  assumes 
command   on   Marmont's  being 
disabled,  44Q  ;  wounded.  UO.  llilL 
Bornos,  battle  of,  336.  385. 
Bourke,  general,  defeated  by  Erolcs 
at  Hoda,  Q]L 
j  Boussard,    general,    wounded  at 
j    Aldaya,  fiiL 

]  Brennicr.  Antoine  Francois,  general, 
blockades  llodrigo,  2^1  ;  beaten  at 
■    Castrillo,  405.  U)« ;   his  division 

routed  at  Salamanca,  45_L 
j  Burgoy  ne,  .John,  major  of  engineers, 
I    takes  charge  of  assault  on  castle  of 
i    Badajoz,  251 ;  besieges  the  forts  of 
'    Salamanca,  362. 

I  Cadiz,   bombardment  of  by  the 
French,   167.   IM ;    politics  at, 
l.'^7-44  ;  siege  of,  raised,  539.  540. 
Caffarelli,    Louis   Marie,  general, 
occupies  .Saragossa,  51 ;  troubles 
of,  in  Aragon,  82  ;  vainly  pursues 
;    Mina,   UKi ;    Wellington's  plans 
I    against,  .339.  340  ;  promises  help 
to  Marmont,  356.  312  ;   fails  to 
I    send  it,  878,  393,         ;  sends 
i    cavalry  brigade  under  Chauvel, 
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;    relieves  Santander,  554  ; 
retakes  Bilbao  from  Mendizabal, 

550.  557. 
Calatayiid,  captured  by  Duran,  21^ 

22  ;  attacked  by  Montijo,  JLL=2  ; 

captured  by  Gayan,  101 . 
CarapbcU,  Colin,  general,  governor 

of  Gibraltar,  garrisons  Tarifa,  112; 

forbids  abandonment  of  the  town, 

Campbell,  John,  colonel,  commands 
brigade  of  Portuguese  horse  in 
Estremadura,  219^  530i  531,  534. 

Caro,  Jos6,  general,  at  battle  of 
Saguntum,  88.  41.  42. 

Caroline,  queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
her  intrigues  against  the  British, 
846.  a4L 

Carrcra,  La,  Martin,  brigadier,  en- 
compasses Boussard's  cavalry  at 
Aldaya,  ft4 ;  his  gallant  raid  on 
Murcia,  8lL  ;  death,  aL. 

Carrie,  general,  beaten  and  cap- 
tured at  Castrillo,  405. 

Castalla,  battle  of,  RfiT-TO. 

CaKtanos,  Francis  Xavier,  general, 
in  command  in  Galida,  197,  219. 
337,  3S8. 

Castello  Branco,  sacked  by  Clausel, 
2fi4. 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  succeeds  Can- 
ning at  the  Foreign  Office,  155. 

MSL 

Castrcjon,  combat  of,  401.  4Q2» 
Castrillo,  combat  of,  405.  iOfi. 
Castro  Urdiales,  taken  by  Popham, 

558. 

Catalonia,  French  army  of,  4^  & ; 
operations  of  Lacy,  Eroles,  and 

Decacn  in,  00=11;  formally  annexed 
by  Napoleon,  Ql ;  projected  British 
landing  in,  844  ;  Lacy's  summer 
campaign  in,  gfi2=4 ;  Maitland 
refuses  to  land  in,  571. 

Ceccopieri,  colonel,  slain  near 
Ayerbe,  22* 

Cerdagne,  ravaged  by  Eroles,  fifl ; 
by  Sarsfield,  Oa. 

Chauvcl,  general,  arrives  after 
Salamanca,  and  covers  retreat  of 
Frencli  army,  482. 

Chlopiski,  general,  commands  flank- 
guard  at  Sagiintiun,  85  ;  his  vic- 
torious charge,  83^ 

Chownc,  Christopher  Tilson.penpral, 
makes  false  attack  on  castle  of 
Miravete,  a2-i-«- 

OMAN.  ▼ 


I  Ciudad  Real,  seized  by  Morillo,  184. 
Clausel,  Bertrand,  general,  fails  to 
attack  Almeida,  2&1  ;  occupies 
Castello  Branco,  2fi4  ;  dissuades 
Marmont  from  attacking  at  Sala- 
manca, 367,  368  ;  his  unsuccessful 
attack  at  Castrillo,  405.  406  ;  at 
battle  of  Salamanca,  480.  425 ; 
assumes  command  after  Marmont 
and  Bonnet  arc  disabled,  440  ;  ad- 
vances on  Wellington's  centre, 
458 ;  repulsed,  ;  wounded, 
4flfl  ;  his  dispatch  to  Joseph, 
489  ;  continues  to  retreat  north, 
4m. 

Clinton,  Henry,  general,  his  vic- 
torious advance  at  Salamanca, 
45fl-60 ;  left  to  contain  Clausel, 
501  ■ 

Codrington,  Edward,  captain  R.N., 

operations  of,  on  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  92^  563.  564  ;  his  views 
on  Lacy  and  Eroles,  522. 

Colbome,  John,  colonel,  leads 
storming-party  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Ifil ;  wounded,  182,  184. 

Cole,  Hon.  Lo\»Ty,  general,  his 
operations  on  June  10^  403-6 ; 
his  advance  at  Salamanca,  4aS  ; 
wounded,  450. 

Conroux,  Nicolas,  general,  sur- 
prised by  Ballastcros,  522* 

Constitution,  the  Spanish,  drawn  up 
by  the  Cortes,  140, 144- 

Copons,  Francisco,  general,  at  the 
siege  of  Tarifa,  112,  118  ;  opposes 
evacuation  of  the  town,  123.  12IL 

Cortes,  the,  at  Cadiz,  Constitution 
drawn  up  by,  14£L 

Cotton,  Staplcton,  general,  routs 
Drouet's  rearpuard  at  Villagarcia, 
218  ;  commands  rearguard  on  re- 
treat to  Salamanca,  401  ;  in  the 
battle,  434^7.  MQ ;  wounded 
there,  471. 

Craufurd,  Robert,  general,  observ- 
ing Ciudad  Rodrigo,  159 ;  mortally 
wounded  in  storm  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  Ui2  ;  Charles  Stewart's 
high  estimate  of  him,  ISfi* 

Creagh,  Juan,  general,  at  Valencia, 
60,fi5. 

Cruz  Murgeon,  Juan,  general,  storms 
Seville,  540,  fi4L 

Cuenca,  occupied  by  Mahy,  24 ; 
taken  by  D'Arniagnac,  fifi ;  evacu- 
ated by  Maupoint,  488. 
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Daricau,  general,  operations  of,  in 
Estremadura,  288^  275,  52^  526. 
538. 

D'Armagnac,  general,  goes  to  aid 
Suchet  in  Valencia,  50-7» ;  co- 
operates with  Mnntbnin,  478. 

Decaen,  Charles,  general,  commands 
in  Catalonia,  4^  5^  9fl  ;  his  difficul- 
ties with  Barcelona,  02  ;  relieves 
Barcelona,  OA ;  harassed  by  the 
Catalan  army  under  Lacy,  iih^ 

Decken,  Gustav  von  der,  captain, 
his  gallant  charge  and  mortal 
wound  at  Garcia  Hernandez,  477. 

Delort,  colonel,  defeats  O'Donnell 
at  Castalla,  568,  "jftO. 

D'Erlon,  str  Drouct. 

Denia,  captured  by  General  Harispe, 
8SL 

Dickson,  Alexander,  colonel,  brings 
up  siege-guns  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
160  ;  prepares  for  siege  of  Uadajoz, 
2Q1 , 224 ;  his  account  of  the  storm, 
247 ;  with  HilKs  expedition  to 
Almaraz,  322  ;  at  Salamanca,  .'^64. 

Dombrouski,  general,  driven  from 
Merida,  18L  132. 

Donenne,  Jean  Marie,  general, 
ignores  the  danger  of  Ciudad 
llodrigo,  187.  188.  Ifl4;  meets 
Marmont  at  Valladolid,  lfi2 ; 
declines  to  obey  Jourdan^s  orders, 
800.  :tn4. 

Downic,  John,  colonel,  his  gallant 
conduct  at  Seville,  54I< 

Doyle,  Charles,  general,  suggests 
fortiflcation  of  Saguntum  (Mur- 
viedro),  11^  12, 

Drouet,  Jean  Baptistc,  Comte 
d'Erlon,  in  Estrcmadura,  obser\nng 
Hill,  liH ;  driven  from  Almen- 
dralcjo  by  Hill,  132 ;  retires 
before  Graham,  230.  281  ;  sends 
pressing  summons  to  Soult,  2fiJ  ; 
routed  by  Le  Marchant  at  Villa- 
garcia,  2Z7  ;  fails  to  intercept  Hill 
after  Almaraz,  330,331 ;  threatened 
by  Hill,  525 ;  his  manopuvres 
against  Hill,  581-5 ;  retreats 
suddenly  to  join  Soult,  548. 

Dunm,  Jos£,  chief  of  guerrilleros, 
seizes  Calatayiid,  21 ;  attacks 
Suchet^s  roar,  4a  ;  seizes  Almunia, 
and  retires  to  Molina,  51^ 

D*Urban,  Benjamin,  colonel,  chief 
of  the  Portuguese  staff,  his  views 
on    Wellington's    advance  into 


Leon,  317  ;  with  Silveira  on  the 
Douro,  aafl ;  his  activity,  386^  387, 
409 ;  joins  Wellington  before 
Salamanca,  410-13;  in  the  battle, 
42»-3(> :  his  charge,  441-5.  453. 
45 i,  4<>1  ;  in  pursuit  of  .loseph  at 
Segovia,  4fl5 ;  enters  the  town, 
49A ;  marches  on  Madrid,  504 ; 
routed  by  Treillard  at  Majala- 
honda,  riOfl-13. 

*  El  Manco,*  guerrillero  chief,  102. 

Empeeinatio,  Juan  Martin,  the,  his 
co-operation  with  the  array  of 
Valencia,  8, 5, 10;  seizes  Calatayud, 

21 ;  attacks  Suchet's  rear,  48  ; 
attacks  Mazztichclli,  51  ;  his 
jealousy  of  Moatijo,  52 ;  his 
disaster  at  Siguenza,  102 ;  captures 
the  garrison  of  Guadalajara.  516. 

Engineers,  Wellington's  demand 
for  sappers  and  uiincrs,  25.'), 

Eroles,  General  Baron,  raids  French 
frontier,  &8  ;  destroys  a  French 
column  at  Villaseca,  ;  defeated 
at  ^VltafuUa,  aii  ;  defeats  Bourkc 
at  Roda,  08  ;  his  differences  with 
Lacy,  r^iV2-i\. 

Erskine.  Sir  William,  Iteut. -general, 
s<'nd.s  false  intelligence  of  French 
advance  to  Hill,  38Q ;  Wellington''s 
comments  on,  S3L=2 ;  his  slack 
pursuit  of  Pierre  Soiilt,  542. 

E.si)ana,  Carlos  de,  gericral,  22Q  ; 
retires  from  Rodrigo  before  Mar- 
mont's  advance,  280,  2S1  :  reports 
lack  of  provisions  to  Wellington, 
2fiQ  ;  joins  Wellington  before 
Salamanca,  855.  305. ;  at  the  ford 
of  Polios,  ass  ;  at  Castrillo,  Sflfl  ; 
at  Salamanca,  411  ;  fails  to  hold 
castle  of  Alba  de  Tormes,  415, 
4fifi ;  marches  on  Madrid,  504 ; 
governor  of  Madrid,  517,  SfxL, 

Estrcmadura,  invaded  by  Hill,  188. 
184 ;  operations  by  Hill  and 
Graham  in,  228-33  ;  campaign 
of  Hill  and  Drouet  in,  June- 
August,  520=38. 

Fcrey,  general,  advises  Marmont  to 
fight  at  San  Cristobal,  307  ;  covers 
retreat  of  French  at  Salamanca, 
462-5  ;  slain,  464^  4fi&. 

Figueras,  fall  of,  L. 

Fletcher,  Richard,  colonel,  engineer 
officer  directing  siege  of  Ciudad 
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Rodrigo,  IZQ;  at  Badajoz,  228. 
237 ;  wounded,  228 ;  again  on 
duty,  242. 

Fortescue,  Hon.  John,  his  estimate 
of  the  British  Ministers  and  their 
dealings  ^^^th  Wellington,  152. 

Foy,  MaximiUen,  general,  moves 
with  Montbrun  against  Valencia, 
52-78  ;  attempts  to  divert  British 
from  Badajoz,  2«1V,  2fifi  ;  fails  to 
help  Alraaraz,  ;  his  descrip- 
tion of  Marmont's  plans  at 
San  Cristobal,  afiZ  ;  at  Toro, 
makes  feij^ned  advance  against 
Wellington,  ;}97  ;  describes  open- 
ing of  battle  of  Salamanca,  420. 
421,  42  t.  43a ;  criticism  of  Mar- 
mont,  438.  401  ;  successfully 
covers  French  retreat,  407  ;  his 
account  of  battle  of  Salamanca, 
472-.<t ;  defeated  at  Garcia  Her- 
nandez, 475-~8. 

Freire,  Manuel,  general,  prevented 
from  joining  Blakc  at  Valencia, 
52 ;  with  Mahy's  force,  77,  IS  ; 
his  raid  on  eastern  Andalusia,  551L 

Frdre,  general,  protects  Suchct's 
rear  in  Catalonia,  Oj  &2< 

Galicia.  state  of,  in  1812,2^,337.338. 
Garcia    Hernandez,    combat  of, 
4(t7-8. 

Gaspard-Thierry,  colonel,  governor 
of  Picurina  fort  at  Badajoz, 
taken  prisoner,  24SL 

Gayan,  guerrillero  chief,  seizes 
Calata>ni(l,  im. 

Gijon,  occupied  by  the  French,  388. 

Gough,  Hugh,  colonel,  takes  part 
in  defence  of  Tarifa,  11&  ;  opposes 
its  evacuation,  122-7. 

Graham,  Thomas,  general,  overruns 
Estremadura,  228  ;  fails  to  catch 
Rcymond,  2;t0-2  ;  falls  back  on 
Albuera,  2M ;  obliged  to  throw 
up  his  command,  252=0 ;  before 
Salamanca,  359.  369.  373-5. 

Granada,  evacuated  by  Soult,  544. 
54iL 

Grant,  Colquhoun,  major,  captured 
at  Idanha  Nova,  292.  OlA. 

Guarda,  Trant's  disaf5ter  at,  285-0. 

Guarena,  combat  of  the,  404-5. 

Gudin,  colonel,  at  the  storming  of 
Saguntum,  17,  10. 

Guetaria,  attacked  by  Home  Pop- 
ham,  553.  55Z. 

S  8 


Gurwood,  lieutenant,  J.,  leads  for- 
lorn hope  at  storm  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  101 ;  controversy  con- 
cerning, ^BiL 

Habert,  general,  at  storming  of 
Saguntum,  17,  28^  33,  3fi ;  at 
capture  of  Valencia,  58-03  ;  joins 
Harispe,  07 ;  at  Gandia,  &iL 

Hamilton,  general  A.,  commands 
a  Portuguese  division  under  Hill, 
130.  52iL 

Harispe,  general,  in  invasion  o 
Valencia,  14. ;  at  battle  of  Sagun- 
tum, 34, 4Q;  at  capture  of  Valencia, 
58,  fil-4  ;  moves  toward  Alicante, 
85  ;  defeats  O'Donncll  at  Castalla, 
507-70  ;  retires  behind  the  Xucar, 
ri73. 

Hay,  Andrew  Leith,  captain,  his 
account  of  the  storming  of  Badajoz, 
255  ;  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 

448-n. 

Henriod,  governor  of  Lerida,  re- 
pulses Tiacy,  504. 

Hill,  iiowland.  General,  his  advance 
into  Estremadura,  80:  retires  into 
Portugal,  Iflfi ;  seizes  Merida, 
130-2  ;  forms  covering  force  for 
siege  of  Badajoz,  218.  228.  233  ; 
joins  Graham  at  Albuera,  208  ; 
contains  Drouet  in  Estremadura, 
2fll  ;  his  raid  on  Almaraz,  311-29, 
340  ;  Wellington's  instructions  to 
him  to  harass  Drouet,  519  ;  ad- 
vances to  Zafra,  522 ;  awaits 
Drouet's  attack,  527 ;  his  man- 
cpuvres  against  Drouet,  531=5; 
does  not  pursue  when  Drouet  joins 
Soult,  543;  warns  Wellington  of 
Soult's  evacuation  of  Andalusia. 
SI&  ;  marches  on  Madrid,  579. 

Hodenberg,  Karl,  captain  in  the 
K.G.L.,  his  account  of  the  sack 
of  Badajoz,  202  ;  of  Garcia 
Hernandez,  480. 

Infantado,  J,  de  Silva,  Duke  of, 
created  a  member  of  the  Regency 
144.  145. 

Jones,  John,  colonel  R.E.,  his 
remarks  on  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  173  ;  on  the  storming  of 
Badajoz,  24Z  ;  on  the  siege  of  the 

Salamanca  forts,  371. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  SpalOf 
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Napoleon's  instructions  to  him  to 
send  troops  to  Valencia,  52  ;  he 
negotiates  with  the  Cortes  at 
Cadiz,  138  ;  receives  news  of  the 
siege  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  188  ; 
appointed  commnndcr-in-chicf  by 
Napoleon,  21ia  ;  dilUculties  of  his 
situation,  301.  302 ;  determines 
to  march  to  Marmont's  aid,  iiSii  ; 
authorizes  Marmont  to  give  battle, 
afli  ;  inurchcH  north  to  join  Mar- 
mont,  4,RA ;  receives  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Salurnanca,  488 ;  re- 
treats to  Madrid,  48tf  ;  halts  at 
Segovia,  ^fi2 ;  evacuates  Madrid, 
MIS  ;  orders  Drouet  to  join  him, 
;  marches  on  Valencia,  574-8. 
Jourdan,  Jean  Baptiste,  marshal, 
appointed  Chief-of-the-Staff  to 
Joseph,  2&fi  ;  his  comments  on 
the  situation,  301  ;  his  Mimoirc 
of  May  1812,  ana-7  ;  urges 
Marmont  to  attack  Wellington, 
894.  B&ii  ;  his  criticism  of  Mar- 
mont*s  failure  at  Salamanca,  430. 
473  ;  marches  with  Joseph  to 
aid  Marmont,  488  ;  and  retreats, 
4fifi  ;  urges  evacuation  of  the 
Rctiro,  507. 

Kempt,  James,  major-general,  leads 
assault  on  castle  of  Badajor,,  239- 
40  ;  takes  command  when  Picton 
is  disabled,  251  ;  wounded,  2^12^ 

Kincaid,  John,  his  account  of  the 
sack  of  Biidajoz,  2fi_L 

King,  Henry,  major,  takes  part  in 
defence  of  Tarifa,  112.  llfi ; 
opposes  its  evacuation,  122. 

La  Carrcra,  see  Carrcra. 

Lacy,  Luis,  general,  his  raids  against 
Igualada,Cervera,and  Montserrat, 
5  ;  his  quarrels  ^^ith  the  Catalan 
Junta,  91  ;  endeavours  to  starve 
out  Barcelona  and  Tarragona, 
fii ;  his  unpopularity,  91i  562. 
563  ;  his  fruitless  attack  on 
Lcrida,  564  ;  dissuades  Maitland 
from  landing  at  Palamos,  51L 

Lafosse,  general,  governor  of  Tor- 
tosa,  surprised  and  routed  by 
Rroles,  lliL 

Lallemand,  general,  defeats  Sladc 
at  Magiiilla,  523,  a2A  ;  skirmishes 
with  Hill's  cavalry.  530.  531. 

La  ma  re,  commandant  of  engineers 


at  BadajoK,  232  ;  his  able  conduct 

in  the  defence,  2ztfL 

La  Pciia,  Canon,  siecret  agent  of 
King  Joseph,  KMli 

Lardizabal,  Jo«6,  general,  com- 
manding a  di\nsion  in  Valencia,  3  ; 
at  battle  of  Saguntum,  32^  40^  44  ; 
at  siege  of  Valencia,  60^  Bfi  ;  fails 
to  cut  his  way  out,  Hi ;  surrender 
of,  7JL 

Leith,  James,  general,  commanding 
5th  Division.hissuccessful  escalade 
at  Badajoz,  245,  253,  2i4  ;  at  Sala- 
manca, 4^5;  leads  central  at- 
'  tac  k,  44fii  ;  wounded.  449, 4IL 
,  Le  Marchant,JohnGaspard,generel, 
oommandinp  heavy  flrajioons,  219. 
228  ;  routs  Drtiuet's  rearguard  at 
Villagarcia,  271 ;  with  Welling- 
ton's advance  into  Leon,  352  ;  at 
Salamanca,  365.  314 :  at  Polios, 
aSfl  ;  to  Fuente  la  Pena,  saa ; 
at  Salamanca,  403^  42iL  ML  ^  ; 
charges  Maucune's  division,  450. 
451  ;  fatally  wounded,  452  ; 
founder  of  Military  College  at 
High  Wycombe,  422. 

Lc  Mesurier,  Haviland,  general, 
governor  of  Almeida,  repulses 
Clausel,  2ai  ;  his  report  on  the 
defences  of  the  city,  2fi3. 

Lcval,  Jean  Fran9ois,  general, 
besieges  Tarifa,  116-29  ;  fails  to 
catch  Ballasteros,  5iili ;  haras^icd 
by  Frcirc,  559,  5fiQ, 

Liverpool,  Lord,  his  support  of 
Wellington,  152-6.  349  ;  sanctions 
Sir  Home  Popham's  naval  expedi- 
tion on  coast  of  Biscay,  340  ;  and 
Bent i nek's  scheme  for  attacking 
!    Catalonian  coast.  342.  34i3. 

Llerena,  Graham's  operations  round, 
230.  2aL 

Longa,  Juan,  giierrillero  chief,  340  ; 
joins  Popham's  raid  on  Biscayan 
coast,  553 ;  joins  Mendizabal  at 
Bilbao,  hSJL 

Lfibeck,  sack  of.  by  Bernadotte's 
troops  a  parallel  to  that  of 
Badajoz,  2fi2. 

Luddites,  the,  riots  of,  153. 

Macdonald,  Etienne,  marshal,  Duke 
of  Tarentura,  recall  of,  1 . 

Mackinnon,  Henry,  major-general, 
at  siege  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo,  178. 
IfiQ  ;  killed  in  the  storm,  iHl. 
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Madrid,  Wellington  marches  on,  ifiZ ;  i 
evacuated  by  Joseph,  5 (Hi.  SiXl  ; 
Wellington's  triumphal  entry,  518. 
514. 

Maguilla,  combat  of,  385.  523.  52  t. 

Mahy,  Nicolas,  general,  commands 
Murcian  army,  2Q  ;  his  abortive 
expedition  against  Cuenca,  23. ; 
joins  Blake  in  attacking  Suchet, 
ai  ;  at  battle  of  Saguntum,  36-8  ; 
his  comments,  3fl  ;  opinion  of 
Vulencians.50;  abandoiiii Valencia, 
esca{)es  to  the  south,  04^  fi& ; 
occupies  Alicante,  7&;  abandons 
Denia,  81 ;  removed  from  his 
command,  87. 

Maitland,  Frederick,  general,  leads 
Sicilian  expedition  against  Cata- 
lonia, 8M,  ?U7,  499,  !m5  ;  arrives 
at  Palanios,  571  ;  at  Alicante, 
5Z2 ;  threatens  Harispe,  578  ; 
withdraws  to  AHcante,  574. 

Majalalionda,  combat  of,  509-18. 

Malaga,  surprised  by  Balhuiteros, 
585  ;  seized  by  English  squadron, 
55&. 

Marmont,  Auguste  Fr^d^ric,  mar- 
shal, Duke  of  Ragusa,  sends 
expedition  to  Valencia,  58^  157. 
Ifil ;  receives  news  of  fall  of 
Ciudad  Uodrigo,  187,  Ififl ;  re- 
organization of  bis  army  by 
Napoleon,  190.  191  ;  warned  by 
Thitbanlt  of  Welh'ngton's  advance 
on  Ciudad  llodriijo,  102.  Iii5  ; 
concentrates  troops  to  oppose 
him,  Iflfi ;  retires  to  ValliKioIid 
109  ;  deprived  of  some  troops  by 
the  Em|)eror,  208,  204 ;  severely 
criticized  by  Napoleon,  203-6. 
ft2\-a ;  makes  a  raid  on  central 
Portugal,  248 ;  concerts  joint 
action  with  Soult  against  Welling- 
ton, 2fifi ;  masks  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  and  mnrelies  to  Sabujfnl, 
283  ;  surpribcs  Trant  at  Guarda, 
2Mu  ;  returns  to  Sabugal,  2SS ; 
and  Fuente  Guinaldo,  2S& ;  es- 
capes from  Wellington  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  2iiit5 ;  receives  news 
of  Joseph's  appointment  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, 2Q&=&  ;  sends  in 
report  to  Joseph,  302  ;  his  partial  ■ 
compliance  with  Joseph's  orders, 
310-11 ;  his  intercepted  dispatches, 
318-19  ;  evacuates  Salamanca, 
854  ;  his  dispatch  to  Joseph,  370  ; 


waits  vainly  for  Caffarelli,  37()-8 ; 
retreats  on  to  the  Douro,  880 ; 

requisitions  horses,  3iil  ;  advances 
against  Wellington,  397  ;  long 
strategical  movements,  398— tl  7  ; 
opens  battle  of  Salamanca,  421- 
3T ;  wounded,  43Z  ;  his  dispatch, 
469 ;  criticism  of  his  actions, 
472-4 ;   his   report   to  Joseph, 

488. 

Mathieu,  Maurice,  general,  opera- 
tions of,  in  Catalonia,  94^0,  503. 

Maucune,  general,  at  Salamanca, 
480-7. 

May,  John,  brevet-major,  R.A.,  in 
charge  of  siege  of  forts  of 
manca,  BSUL 

Mazzuchelli,  general,  his  skirmishes 
with  Aragonese  guerrilleros,  iLL 

Melito,  Andr6,  Mint  dc,  Joseph's 
minister,  his  comments  on  his 
master's  situation,  301 . 

Mendizubal,  Gabriel,  general,  com- 
manding 7th  army,  employed 
by  Wellington  to  harass  CafTarelli, 
389.  848  ;  comes  to  aid  Pophnm, 
554  ;  in  conjunction  with  Popham 
captures  Bilbao,  550-7  ;  driven 
out  by  Caflarelli, 

Merida,  seized  and  evacuated  by 
llill,  130-2  ;  reoccupied,  233  ; 
raided  by  the  French,  535. 

Merino,  guerrillero  chief,  his  cruelty, 
102, 

Mina,  Francisco,  guerrilla  chief, 
4}  6,  21  ;  destroys  Ceccopieri, 
22;  eludes  Musnier,  28;  his 
reprisals  against  the  governor  of 
Navarre,  102  •  escapes  into.Vrugon, 
108  ;  seizes  French  convoy  in  the 
Pass  of  Salinas,  108 ;  escapes 
from  Pannetier,  104  ;  his  activity 
in  the  North,  100  ;  defeata  Abb^ 
near  Pampeluna,  in»  ;  his  activity 
548,  549  ;  sends  aid  to  Popham, 
5u3L 

Miranda,  Jos6,  general,  at  battle  of 
Saguntum,  36-44  ;  at  Valencia,  flO. 

Mtslata,  combat  of,  fl5-fi. 

Montbrun,  Louis  Pierre,  general, 
leads  expedition  against  Valencia, 
58.  Ifi  ;  advances  on  Alicante,  17  ; 
retires,  Ifi  ;  returns  to  Toledo,  79. 
2ti5. 

Montijo,  conde  de,  commands 
irregular  troops  against  Suchet, 
49.  52  ;  besieges  Soria,  108  ;  with 
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O'Donncll  at  rout  of  Castalla, 

5iiH-9. 

Morillo,  Pahio,  general,  liis  raid 
on  La  Muncha,  184.  UiS  ;  with 
Penne-Villemur  tlireatens  Seville, 
274  ;  co-operates  with  Hill,  52Q  ; 
marches  with  Hill  on  Madrid, 
5  so. 

Mosquera,  Joaquim,  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Indies,  created 
member  of  the  Spanish  Regency, 

14-1. 

Murat,  Joachim,  King  of  Naples, 
failure  of  his  expedition  against 
Sicily,  341. 

Murcia,  captured  and  evacuated  by 
Pierre  Soult,  80,  SL. 

Murvicdro,  see  Sajjuntum. 

Musiiier,  general,  a  ;  opposed  by 
giierrilleros,  21-3  ;  marches  on 
Valencia,  5T ;  attacks  Valencia, 
61>  fifl  ;  relieves  Tarragona,  «4-0. 

Napier,  George,  major,  at  the  storm 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  l&l ;  wounded, 

Napier,  Sir  William,  historian,  his 
remarks  on  the  surrender  of 
Peniscola,  8S  ;  commetits  on  the 
fall  of  Ciudad  Uodri^'o,  IM  ; 
account  of  the- storming  of  Budajoz, 
24Z ;  of  Salamanca,  407^  45Z  ; 
comments  on  Soult's  plan  for 
retiring  on  Andalusia,  5A& ;  ac- 
cepts Suchet's  version  of  his 
administration  in  Valencia,  560^ 

Napoleon,  Emperor,  his  plans  for-the 
invasion  of  Valencia,  2  ;  arrange- 
ments for  reinforcing  SiRhct.o.'}-;"!, 
8D;  withdraws  troops  from  vSpuin 
for  the  Russian  War,  83-4.  im ;  his 
plan  for  the  subjection  of  Catalonia, 
flB-7 ;  fails  to  foresee  Welling- 
ton's advance  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
198.  194;  withdraws  troops  from 
Marmont,  2iM :  his  criticism  on 
the  fall  of  Badajoz,  2111 ;  his  fore- 
bodings about  the  Russian  cam- 
paign, 2&Z ;  appoints  Joseph 
commander-in-chief  of  forces  in 
the  Peninsula,  208  ;  further  in- 
structions to  Joseph,  812,  ; 
his  condemnation  of  Marniont's 
failure  at  Salamanca,  396.  397. 
431.  480.  473- 

Navarro,  Garcia,  treacherously  sur- 


renders Peniscola,  87  ;  deserts  to 

the  French,  89. 
Navas  de  Membrillo,  combat  of,  131 . 
Neveux,  captain,  exploit   of,  at 

Navas  de  Membrillo,  131. 
Ncvill,  P.  P.,  colonel,  his  account 

of  the  sack  of  Badajoz,  203.  2M. 
Ney,   ]^Iichel,  marshal,  Duke  of 

Klcliingen,    his    views    on  the 

treatment  of  a  garrison  that  held 
i    out  to  the  last,  25&^ 
Niebla,  the  Condado  of  (western 

Andalusia),  operations  in,  107, 

274.  532, 

Obispo,  Jo66,  general,  cuts  French 
communications,  20. ;  driven  away 
by   Palombini,   24 ;    returns  to 
Segorbe,  SQ  ;  advances  on  Sagun- 
tum,  32j  as  ;  arrives  too  late  for 
the  battle,  36.  3a ;  at  Valencia, 
OQ ;  retires  to  CuUera, 
O'Donnell,  Charles,  general,  threat- 
ens Suchet's  flank,  20^  21 ;  forced 
to   retire   from    Bcnaguacil  by 
Suchet,   24^  25  ;    at    battle  of 
Saguntum,  35^  SM. 
O'Donnell,   Henry,   conde   de  la 
Bispal,   made   member   of  the 
Regency,  144. 
O'Donncll,  Joseph,  general,  captain- 
general    of    Murcia,  reorganizes 
j    Mahy's  troops,  5Sfl  ;  routed  by 

Harispe  at  Castalla,  567-70. 
,  OUorgan,  combat  of,  "i">7. 
O'Ronan,   colonel,   at   battle  of 

Saguntum,  82,  87. 
Orope&a,  garrisoned  by  Blake,  13, 
14 ;  taken  by  Suchet,  its  garri- 
son escapes,  2£< 
O'Toole,  Brj'an,  major,  command- 
ing Portuguese  cayadores  at  Ciudad 
j    Rodrigo,  170^  L88. 
I  Oviedo,  captured  by  Bonnet,  888  ; 
I    evacuated  by  him,  381^ 

Pack,  Denis,  general,  commanding 
Portuguese    brigade    at  Ciudad 
I    Rodrigo,    179,    188  ;     sent  to 
I    Badajoz,  217.  2iili ;  to  Portalegre, 
201  ;  with  Wellington's  advance 
into  Leon,  3ii2 ;   at  Salamanca, 
I    865;  at  Polios,  389 ;  at  SiUumanca, 
111.  4'it.  IZH  ;  his  attack  on  the 
Greater  Arapile,  455.  4.''i7 ;  marches 
on  Madrid,  .'i04  ;  with  Wellington's 
army  moves  North,  581- 
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Pakenham,  Hon.  Edward,  major- 
general,  takes  command  of  the 
8rd  Division  before  Salamanca, 
352.  353 ;  in  battle,  425,  42Q ; 
executes  turning  movement,  -Uid  ; 
routs  Thomi^res,  443.  445.  4ft  1. 

Palacio,  Marquis,  captain>general 
of  Valencia,  20* 

Palamos,  Maitland  at,  5TL. 

Palombini,  general,  sent  against 
Obispo,  24,  &D ;  at  siege  and 
battle  of  Saffuntum,  28.  83.  41  ; 
at  capture  of  Valencia,  68,  65i  iiH  ; 
moved  to  southern  Aragon,  85  ; 
checked  by  Villacampa,  IM; 
summoned  by  Joseph  to  Madrid, 
487  ;  at  Majalahonda,  509. 

Pena  La,  Canon,  employed  by 
Joseph  to  negotiate  wiUi  Cortes  at 
Cadiz,  T3ft. 

Peniscola,  held  by  General  Garcia 
Navarro,  13  ;  treacherously  sur- 
rendered by  him,  87^ 

Penne- Villemur,  Conde  de,  threatens 
Seville,  229,  230;  with  Morillo 
makes  a  raid  on  Seville,  ; 
co-operates  with  Hill,  520,  a22 ; 
routed  by  Lallcmaud  at  Santa 
Marta,  5iiD  ;  pursues  Drouet,  54^  ; 

'  marches  with  Hill  on  Madrid,  580. 

Perceval,  Spencer,  Prime  Minister, 
his  troubles,  I  5i-ft, 

Phillipon,Armand,  general,  governor 
of  Badajoz,  285  ;  his  energy  and 
ability,  230.  240,  242  ;  his  gallant 
defence  at  the  storm  of  tlic  city, 
245. 2M  ;  surrenders,  254 ;  Soult's 
over-confldenoe  in  him,  270. 

Picurina,  fort  at  Badajoz,  stormed, 
239.  240. 

Ponsonby,  Hon.  William,  com- 
manding cavalry  brigade  at 
Villagarcia,  2Zfi ;  at  Salamanca, 
3115  ;  marches  on  Madrid,  5ii4  ; 
drives  away  TreiJlard  from  Majala- 
honda,  512 ;  goes  north  with 
Wellington's  army,  5iL 

Popham,  Sir  Home,  leads  naval 
expedition  against  coast-forts  of 
Cantabria  and  Biscay,  340-8  ; 
prevents  Caffarelli  from  joining 
Marmont,  878.  384.  aM ;  his 
descent  on  the  Biscayan  coast, 
550 ;  his  successes,  552.  RUfi  ; 
captures  Santander,  554.  555  ; 
captures  Bilbao,  556.  557. 

Porlier,    Juan    Diaz,  guerrillero 


leader,  in  Cantabria,  888. 889, 340, 

555.  551L 

Regency,  the,  of  Portugal,  its 
financial  difficulties,  145.  35(i-&1 . 

Regency,  the,  of  Spain,  its  com* 
position  clianged,  144. 

Reille,  Honors  Charles,  general, 
conmiands  division  on  Upper 
Ebro,  4 ;  joins  Suchet,  7j  48,  52, 
5Z ;  attacks  Valencia,  61 ;  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Ebro,  OH ;  his  plan  for  the  sub- 
jection of  Catalonia,  OS. ;  fails 
to  capture  Mina,  104. 

Reizenstein,  Axigust  von,  capt^iin 
K.G.L..  leads  charge  at  Garcia 
Hernandez,  4I&. 

Renaud  Redoute,  at  Rodrigo, 
stormed  by  Colbome,  167. 108. 

Rcuovales,  Colonel,  his  operation 
in  Biscay,  556-7. 

Reymond,  general,  escapes  from 
Gruliam,  230,  281, 

Ridge,  Henry,  lieut. -colonel,  killed 
at  the  storm  of  Badajoz,  252< 

Rignoux,  general,  governor  of 
Seville,  alarmed  by  raids  of 
guerrilleros,  274,  215, 

Rivas,  Ignacio  Rodriguez  de,  mem- 
ber of  the  Cadiz  Regency,  144. 

Roche,  Pliilip  K.,  general,  organizes 
a  Spanish  division  at  Alicante,  85  ; 
his  operations  at  the  battle  of 
Castalla,  501=10;  joins  Maitland 
at  Alicante,  522. 

Roda,  combat  of,  08^ 

Rodrigo,  Ciudad,  siege  of,  158, 
161-86 ;  defies  Marmont,  281  ; 
blockaded  by  Brennier,  2Sd^ 

Rogniat,  general,  at  the  storm  of 
Saguntum,  2T. 

Ross,  captain,  killed  at  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  170. 

Rouget,  general,  his  campaign 
about  Bilbao,  551. 

Russia,  Nai)oleon's  war  with,  causes 
withdrawal  of  French  troops  from 
the  Peninsula,  83^ 

Saguntum  (or  Murviedro),  its 
defences,  11^  16,  H  ;  ineffectually 
stormed  by  Suchet,  17-1  ft  ;  battle 
of,  20-45  ;  surrender  of,  45. 

Salamanca,  evacuated  by  Marmont, 
854  ;  Wellington  enters,  SfiO  ;  its 
forts  besieged,  861-70  ;  Marmont 
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and  Wellington  manoeuvre  before, 

402-17  ;  battle  of,  421-70. 

Sulinas  (Puerto  de  Arlaban),  Mina's 
victory  at,  IQJL 

Sanchez,  Julian,  guerrillero  chief, 
his  acti\ity  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Saliunanca,  188.  220.  2m  ; 
marches  with  Wellington  on  Ma- 
drid, 504^ 

San  Juan,  Jos^,  general,  rout  of 
his  Valcnciau  cavalry  at  Sagun- 
tum,  82. 

Santander,  captured  by  Popham, 

Sun testcban,  general,  in  the  Castalla 

campaign,  568«  £Z(L 
Santocildes,  Jos6   Maria,  general, 

his  liaif-heart<;d  attack  on  Astorga, 

;t8<;-9  ;  comes  to  Benavente,  409  ; 

sent  to  threaten  Valladolid,  41^ ; 

occupies  the  town,  502,  503. 
Santt)na,  French  garriiion  at,  551, 

555,  5iiiL 
Sarrut,  general,  joins  expedition 

against  Valencia,  5ii  ;  gtiurds  the 

fords  of  Huerta,    4 15- Hi  ;  his 

action  at  Salamanca,  458-61. 
Sarsfield,  Pedro,  general,  his  raid 

on  Foix,  fift ;  Lacy's  jealousy  of, 

Schepeler,  colonel,  his  account  of 
Blake  at  Saguiitum,  ;  and  at 
Valencia,  fifi  ;  seizes  Cordova,  M2  ; 
his  notes  on  Suchet's  tyranny,  in 
Valencia,  500.  5fiL. 

Scovell,  George,  captain,  his  ingen- 
uity as  cipher-secretary  to  Welling- 
ton, 817  ;  account  of  his  file  of 
ciphers.  Appendix,  fil  1-18. 

Segovia,  Joseph,  halts  at,  492 ; 
occupied  by  D' Urban,  4fii. 

Severoli,  general,  conunands  a  divi- 
sion on  Upper  Ebro,  4 ;  joins 
Suchet,  4 ;  occupies  western 
Aragon,  22^  23  ;  sunmioned  to 
Valencia,  48.  52.  £L 

Seville,  attacked  by  Penne  Villemur, 
274.  275 ;  stormed  by  Cruz 
Murgeou    and     Skerrctt,  540. 

Silveira,  Flmiiclsco,  general,  com- 
manding Portuguese  in  Tras-os- 
Montcs,  219.  22Q ;  moves  on 
Lamego  to  protect  Bcira,  282 ; 
told  off  by  Wellington  to  blockade 
Zamora,  a«9.  348.  380.  387.  491. 


Slade,  John,  general,  defeated  at 
Magtiilla.  385^  523^ 

Suiith,  Charles  F.,  captain  R.E., 
opposes  evacuation  of  Tarifa,  122. 

Smith,  Harry,  95th  regiment,  his 
romantic  marriage  at  Badajoz,  2Ma 

Souluim,  Joseph,  general,  put  under 
Marmont's  orders,  189;  summoned 
by  Marmont  to  Salamanca,  198. 

Soult,  Nicolas,  marshal,  Duke  of 
Dahnatia,  Napoleon  orders  him 
to  assist  Suchet,  811 ;  failure  of 
his  expedition  to  i?arifa,  Zfi ; 
disposition  of  his  troops  in  Anda- 
lusia, 10t>-10 ;  sends  Victor  to 
besiege  Tarifa,  115  ;  denounces 
King  Joseph  to  Napoleon,  14Q ; 
moves  toward  Badajoz,  24.3.  2iia  ; 
concerts  action  with  Marmont 
i  against  Wellington,  265.  2fifi ; 
retires  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of 
Badajoz,  2fiQ  ;  reproaches  Mar- 
mont, 211  ;  summoned  back  to 
Seville,  274.  275  ;  receives  news 
of  .Joseph's  appointment  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, 2iili ;  his  recal- 
citrance, 802.  aOS  ;  threatens  to 
give  up  command  of  Army  of  the 
South,  332 ;  believes  Wellington 
is  about  to  attack  him,  SaZ ; 
refuses  to  obey  Joseph,  485.  492. 
403.  405.  52S  ;  denounces  Joseph 
to  Napoleon,  53S ;  begins  to 
evacuate  Andalusia,  539.  540. 557  ; 
at  Granada,  5^ ;  joins  Suchet, 
545;  results  of  his  insubordination, 
545. 

Soult,  Pierre,  general,  seizes  Murda, 
80,  81  ;  marches  against  Ballas- 
!  teros,  27fi  ;  sent  to  Drouet's  help, 
525.  531  ;  his  raid  on  ilibera,  542. 

Stewart,  Charles  (Lord  London- 
derry), his  estimate  of  Craufurd, 
Ififi. 

Stuart,  Charles,  British  Ambassa- 
dor in  Lisbon,  145.  148. 
Sturgeon,  Henry,  colonel,  restores 

bridge  of  Alcantare,  333^ 
Suchet,  Louis  Gabriel,  nmrshal, 
invades  Valencia,  2 ;  takes  Mur- 
viedro  and  Valencia,  2 ;  estimate 
of  his  forces,  4=&;  crosses  Valencian 
frontier,  lA ;  fails  to  storm 
Saguntum,  ll==lfi;  besieges  Sagun- 
tum,  2r>-30  ;  wins  battle,  34-45  ; 
attacks  and  takes  Valeticia,  57-73  ; 
violates  treaty  of  capitulation,  74, 
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75  ;  deprived  of  troops  for  the 
Russian  War,  ;  his  illness,  8fi  ; 
his  threats  to  the  governor  of 
Tortosa,  and  governor  of  Tarra- 
gona, 25a ;  and  Blake,  'ZML ; 
receives  news  of  Joseph's  appoint- 
ment as  commander-in-chief,  2fifi  ; 
refuses  obedience,  304.  300,  341  ; 
alarmed  by  reports  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  345,  846.  500.  5Q&  i 
weakness  of  his  position,  ; 
raises  a  war-contribution,  5fU> ; 
Schepcler's  account  of  his  methods, 
5fil* 

Synge,  Charles,  his  narrative  of 
Pack's  attack  on  the  Greater 
Arapile,  455. 

Tarifa,  garrisoned  by  General  Colin 
Campbell,  112  ;  siege  of,  114^20. 

Tarragona,  blockaded  by  the  Cata- 
lans, 04^  ^  Sfia:  Wellington's 
desif^ns  ajrainst,  344. 

Taupin,  general,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, 3&2. 

Thi^bault,  Paul,  general,  governor 
of  Salamanca,  revictimls  Ciiidad 
Rodrigo,  Uiii  ;  warns  Marmont 
and  Dorsenne  of  Wellington's 
movement  on  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
187,  102,  IM. 

Thomiercs,  general,  his  division  at 
Salamanca,  4S2. ;  his  rout  and 
death,  4-t5.  4fi9. 

Todd,  Alex.,  major,  restores  bridge 
of  Alcantara,  838. 

Tordesillas,  captured  by  Santocildes, 

Toreno,  conde  de,  his  accoimt  of 
Joseph's  negotiations  with  the 
Cortes  at  Cadiz,  Ififi. 

Trant,  Nicholas,  general,  protects 
Almeida,  2&1  ;  moves  to  Guarda, 
2&&  ;  his  rash  scheme  for  attacking 
Marmont,  284, 2B5  ;  surprised  and 
routed  at  Gnarda,  2SiL 

Trcillard,  general,  routs  D'Urban's 
force  at  Majalahonda,  508-18. 

Uslar,  Frederich  von,  captain,  leads 
the  last  charge  at  Garcia  Hernan- 
dez, 486. 

Valencia,  kingdom  of,  invasion  of 
by  Suchet,  2  ;  Napoleon's  opinion 
of  the  importAnoe  of  its  subjection, 
5ii ;    Suchet's  campaign  of  con- 


quest in,  8-67  ;  Suchet's  levy  of 
a  war-contribution  on,  560,  561 . 
Valencia,  city  of,  10 ;  fortified  by 
Blake,  4R,  4fi  ;  attacked  by  Suchet, 
fli-Q  ;  siege  of,  70-3  ;  surrendered 
by  Blake,  13 ;  oppression  of  by 
Suchet, 

Valladolid,  abandoned  by  French, 
entered  by  Wellington,  401. 

Vallte,  general,  at  the  siege  of 
Sapruntum, 

Vandcleur,  J.  Ormsby,  general, 
commands  brigade  at  the  storm  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  179, 181;  wounded, 
lfl2, 

Vere,  Charles,  A.Q.M.G.,  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Salamanca, 

Victor,  Claude  Perrin,  marshal, 
Duke  of  Belluno,  his  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Tarifa,  115-29. 

Villacampa,  Pedro,  general,  rout 
of  his  infantry  at  Sagimtum,  3T  ; 
at  Valencia,  QQ  ;  moves  to  Aragon, 
89 ;  his  activity  in  southern 
Aragon,  100,  101. 

Villagarcia,  combat  of,  277,  2I&. 

Villa  Velha,  bridge  of,  its  impor- 
tance, 284.  aaa. 

Villiivicencio,  admiral,  member  for 
the  Cadiz  Regency,  144. 

Vivcs,  general,  governor  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  refuses  Marmont's  simi- 
mons  to  surrender,  280.  281  ; 
conmiended  by  Wellington,  21ilL 

Wachholz,  Ludwig  von.  Captain 
Brtmswick-Ocls  Jfigcrs,  his  account 
of  Salamanca,  45.5,  456. 

Wellesley,  Richard,  marquis,  resig- 
nation of,  153-6.  3iiL 

Wellington,  Arthtir  Wellesley,  Mar- 
quis of,  takes  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  2  ; 
his  relations  with  the  Portuguese 
Regency,  1^  ;  financial  difficul- 
ties, 1 46-50  ;  his  support  by  the 
Home  Government,  151-6 ;  pre- 
pares for  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
161-7.  186 ;  prepares  to  be 
attacked  l)y  Marmont,  IflS  ;  plans 
attack  on  Badajoz,  201-17  ;  moves 
to  Elvas,  21fl  ;  his  memorandum 
on  Marmont's  probable  action, 
221-3 ;  comments  on  fall  of 
Badajoz,  255  ;  his  views  on  giving 
quarter  to  a  resisting  garrison,  2fiQ ; 
soundness  of  his  plan  for  taking 
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Badajoz,    Z12 ;    determines  to 

march  on  Miirmont,  21iQ  ;  his  plan 
for  Hiirs  raid  on  Ahiiaraz,.'{'2(),  :V2l; 
advances  into  Leon,  ;  ap- 
proves  Bentinck's  plan  for  attack- 
ing French  on  Cataloninn  coast,  i 
8i3-8  ;  his  financial  diiticulties,  ' 
a  18-52  ;  advances  on  Salamanca, 
.^.'i.'^-ft  ;  his  adventure  with  French 
cavalry  skirmishers,  4^ ;  long 
strategical  movements,  402-17  ; 
battle  of  Salanv&nca,  421-70 ; 
summary  of,  47f>~t ;  urges  on 
pursuit  of  enemy,  475  ;  jrives  up 
pursuit,  48E ;  enters  V^ulladolid, 
;  marches  on  Madrid,  ifiZ  ; 
his  letter  to  Bentinck,  4SQ  ; 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid,  5M ; 
his  comments  on  Slade*s  defeat 
at  Maguilla,  52^ ;  leaves  Madrid 


for  the  valley  of  the  Douro,  SIS ; 
division  of  his  forces  on  advancing 
toward  Burgos,  5S2. 

Whigs,  their  factious  opposition 
to  the  Peninsular  War,  liL 

Whit tingham,  Samuel  Ford, general, 
leads  Balearic  division  to  descent 
on  coast  of  Catalonia,  5fi5  ;  at 
Alicante,  a72. 

Wilf?on,  John,  general,  brings  Por- 
tuguese militia  to  Guardu,  ; 
surprised  by  Marmont  at  Guarda, 

Zamora,  besieged  by  Silveira,  386-7, 
502. 

Zayas,  Jos6,  general,  commanding 
a  division  in  Valencia,  li ;  at 
battle  of  Saguntum,  32^  liS  ;  at 
I    siege  of  Valencia,  fto-ft- 
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